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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
{Puntsney Javtant Dim, 1877.) 
SESSION 1876-7. 
Firet Meeting, 13th Norember, 1876. 
Sm RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, «0.0. Pesemext, in the Chair. 
Peserstitioxs.— 0, (. Stone, Boy.» Her, Joh PP) Afoheon, wa, 
Hisrrmms—Peter George Lourie, Baj.; I.’ Résenthal, Boy. 


Dosarnioxs to Limmany, feu Jose to Lorn Novewnnn, LATA,— 
Memoirs of the Coolugical Survey of India, Sar in, 4, Cophalo- 
poda, by W. Waagen; xi. pt. 2; Records, ixpl 1 (Dr. Olidhaw, 
Supermnt, of Sereey). The Encyclopedia Britannica, pth ed., vols. 
i—iv. (Mewes, Hiack), MSS. Privato Journals of W. J. Hooper, 
Voyages of the Iiabella and Alexander, Hocla and Griper, and 
Heels and Fury, in earch of @ North-west Passuge, 6 vole, 1818— 
a OPE os Sew Esj.). Viegglo intern) al Globe della dt 

1 ita Ttnliona Magente, di EF. H. Giglioli; Milano, 1873 








tasers Asvonnt of primitive ‘tribes and mouimente of tle 
Nilagiriy, by J. W.-Breeka,; 1879; Report of a Mission to Yarkund 
in 1574, under command of Sir TD. Forsyth, Caleutta, 1876; and is 
ligtical account of Bengal, by W. W. Hunter (5 vols.) 187) 
( erefary uf State for India}. ‘The Orimes ond ‘Transcaweasia, 
hy J, Buchan ‘Telfer, 1876 (Author). Jowmey tu the Caucesan, by 
Max vou 'Thislmann, tranvlated by . Heneage, 1875 (hurler 
Hewnagy, Har. ). Phynikalisebe Beschreibung der Argentinienlit 
Hepablik, vol. i, Buenos Aires, 1875, por H. Burineiater, died 
Transistin in: Frouch by EL Manpas, Paris, 1876; ale Cabal lies 
fouiles de In Pumpe Argentina,’ Bueno Aires, 1008 (De. Ht, Bur- 

; mrtater), Notes of a Jucrney in Hussion ‘urkis! 
. ot, X51, 
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Schoyla, 1876 (Meers. Sampon Low & Co), The Lucknow 
Album; Oslettia, 1874 (2. Bickers, Eez.), Handbook fer South 
Afries, Ind. ed., 1876 (S. W. Silver, Eey.), Handbook for Spain, 
4th ed.; 1869, and Between the Danube and Black Sea, by H. C. 
Barkley, 1876 (J. Murray, Ey). Virginia, a geographical and 
political Summary; Richmond, Va, 1876 (H. N. Courtaey, Esq.). 
Parliamentary Reports on Arctio Expedition, Telegraphic Weather 
Intelligence, British Islands, 1875, Colony of Azsunguy, Boundary 
between Canada and the United States, Tdlands of the Southern 
Ocean, New Guinea, Malay Peninsula and Straits Settlement: 
Trade between British Burmah and Western China, Expedition to 
Nan-Chang-Foo, Treaty between Japan aml Corea, the murder of 
Mr. Margary, Affairs of the Gambia, West African Possesstons, and 
Delagoa Bay (Lord Arthur Russell, M.P.). Observations on Ozone, 
by H.-A. Cutting; Vermont, U.S.A. 1874 (Antior). Subsidies to 
tho formation of the physical Map of Brazil, by Homem de Mello: 
Tho de Janeiro, 1876 (Author), Registrands der geogr-astatistis- 
chen Abtheilung des Grossen Generalstabes, vi, for 1875 (The 
Prussian General-Staff). Astronomical and Meteorological observa- 
Honsin 1873, 1].'8. Naval Observatory; Washington, 1875 (Lient. 
G. M. Wheeler), Meteorological tables and cbweryations near the 
Victoria Nyanza, by E. Linant de Boellefonds, 1875 (General Stone’), 
Zur Kertographia der enropiischen Tarkei, and Zur ethnographis- 
‘chen Karte des europiiechen Orients, von Riepert; Berlin, 1876 
(duthor}, Reports of foreign Socistics on awarding medals to 
American Arotio explorers; Washington, 1576 (Prof. Nourse). 
Notes on Geology of N.E. New Mexico, by 0. St. John; Washing- 
tom, 1876 (Aether). Livingstone, Poime par G. Vallat'; Moniins, 
1270 (Author). Appalachia, organ of Mountain Club, Eoston, 1876, 
vol. 7,,.No, 1 (The Club). Archivos do Museu Nacional do Eio de 
Janeiro, wol. i, Ist trimestre, 1876 (C.F. Hartt, Beg.). Geugraphia 
fisica de (hile, por A. Piewis, text and athus; Paria, 1875 (FT. R.. 
Dom Alberto Blest Gana, Chilian Minister, per TK. Weir, Eag., 
Chilian Comm). TK. Svenska Fregatten, Engenies Resa, Hift. 18 
& 14 (The Fi. Academy of Seiences af Stockholm). Results of 
Meteorclogieal Obeervations, Vizagapatam, by A, V. Nursinerow; 
Calcutta, 1676 (Author). Tables of Temporaiures of the Sea, 
geduced from observations during 1740—1868, by J. Prestwich, 
TH7S (Anthor), Botanical Hominisconces in British Guiana, by Rh 
Sehomburgk > Adelaide, 1876°( Author). A aelf-instructor in Navi- 
gation, 1870, and Lunar and Lunar tables, 1875, by W.. HL. 
Rosser (IL Imray, Esq.).. Tho Crise of the Freak, by Canon 
Brownrigg; Launceston, Tasmania, 1876 (S. S. Crimpo,  Eeyq., 





Nev, 15, 1878, DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY + 


Aduwwrally Surcey, Melbourne). On the genoral cases of Qeean- 
curramts, Upsala, 1876, and Doseription of Instruments exhibited 
at Philadelphia, Stockholm, 1876, by F. L. Floman (Anthor). 
‘Genéye et le Mont Blane, par A. Delaire; Paris, 1876 (Author). 
Carrara Marbles, by G. A. Lebour, 1876 (Author), Cemtral-Afrika, 
von J, Chavatine ; Wien, 1876 (Asthor.) Journal of a tour through 
the Panjab, Afghanistan, c., with Lient, Burnes, by Munshi Mohan 
Dal, Caleutta, 1834; and Notice hiegraphique sur J. Balmat, par 
AL Carrier, Genéve, 1854 (S$. W. Drash, Eeq.). Canal interovéanique 
4 travers Ie territaire du Darien; Paris, 1876 (General E.. Tur). 
Do Industrie agricole de Luxembourg, par E. Reuter; Luxem- 
borg, 1875 (Author). Catalogo ragionato delle pin rare opere 
feog iadfiche del Callegio Romane, da (). Castellani ; Toma, TsT6 
(Author), Eine geologische Itciso in den westlichen Balkan, von 
FP. Toula; Wien, 1876 (Auéher), The Antananarivo Annual apd 
Madagascar Magazine, No, 1, 1875 ( IV. Jonson, Exy.). Report by 
the Hov. R. Price of visit to Zanzibar, 1876 (Ree. J. Mulleas), On 
changes in the tidal portions of the Mersey, by J. N. Shoolbred, 
‘1876 (Author), Photograph of Captain J, Ross (M. Feuillet de 
Conche, per M. Chas, Maunoir). Life on the Nils, by W. W. 
Warren ; Paria, 1867 (Librarian). Recherches snr lo mouvemant 
de Ia populution de Genéve, 1845—1872, par P. L. Dunant; 
Gendve, 1876 (Author), Exploracion mineral en el Estado del 
Magdalena, Colombia; Cartajona, 1878 (Archibald Peel, Eop.). 
Calendario Azteca, por A. Thavero; Mexico, 1876 (Author), Report 
on the newiy opened ports of Kinng Chow and Hai-Phong, by 
N. B. Dennys; Hong Kong, 1876 (Anthor), On the weather of 13 
years at London, by R. Strachan, 1876 (Author). On the Mineral 
Resoutees of India, by W. T, Blanford, 1573 (Prof. J. Teamant). 
Exploration du Sahara central, Avenir de La France en Afriqne, 
par I’. Soleiflet ; Paris, 1875 (Author). Rates of Chronomoters on 
trial, 1878; Arctic Expedition, Report of Proceedings, 1876; and 
HAMS, Challenger, Report No, 6, on Soundings, érc,, Pacific Ocean, 
1875 (The Lords Commissioners of the Admiraliy). Memorandam 
descriptive of the route between Schar anil El Rereymee in Oman, 
by E. ©. Ross, 1876 (ILM. Seeretary of State for Tnilin), The 
Franco-German War, Ist part, Sect. ix.;'Tho armed strength of 
the German Empire, Part i.; and The armed strength of the 
Nethorlands ; by F. 0. EL, Clarke (HLM, Seeretary of State for War). 
Publications of the Dépit des Cartes et Plans de la Marine, Noa, 
537, 546, 48—557 (The French Admiralty), Contribution to the 
Meteorology of Japan, by T. HH. Tizard, 1876; Report of the Metec- 
rological Committee of the Royal Society for 1875; and Resulita of 
oa 




















4 DONATIONS TO THE LIBRARY. [Nov, 14, 1970, 


Monthly Oleervations, 1809—1875 (The Meteoraloyical Committe), 
South Kensington Moseum, Handbook and ‘Catalogun, Special 
loan collection of Scientific Apparatus, 1876; Heports of Com- 
mities of Conncil an Education, England and Wales, and Scotland, 
1875-6, and grd Anntal Heport of Board of Education for Scotland, 
1876 (Committee of Comeil on Education) Journal of Mr, Lewis's 
Lake Eyro Expodition, 1874-5 (H.M. Secretary of State fie the 
Colonies). Victoria: Statistical Register for 1875, parts 1, 2, a, 4: 
Indexes for 1873, Patents; by RB. Gibbs, 1875; Report of Chief 
Inspector of Mines for 1275; Mineral statistics for 1575; ond 
Reports of Mining surveyors, 36th June, 1876 (The Victorian 
Gorermmont). Geological Survey of Victoria, Report of progress by 
KR. Brongh Smyth, with Reports on Geology, Mineralogy, and 
Physical structure by F. M. Krausé, and others; Melbourne, 1876 
(The Victorian Survey). Statistica of New dealand for 1875 (The 
Registrar General of New Zealand), Tesulta of Meteorological. 
observations made in N.S. Wales during 1ST4 (The New South 
Wales Government), Report of U, & Geological Survey of thi 
Territories, vol. ix. (Invertebrate Fossils of the Upper Missouri, 
by F. B. Meek), and x (Phalenide of Uniled States, hy A. 8. 
Packard); Washington, 1676 (Dr. F. Vo Hayden). U5. Geological 
Exploration of the 40tn parallel, vol, v., Botany, by &. Witeon anil 
others; Washington, LAT] (Clarence King, Geologint im chiuerge ) 
Annual Report on geographical Explorations west of 100th meri- 
dian, California, &e,, by G. AL. Wheeler, and Report upon Geojgrn- 
phical and Geological explorations and Surveys, &c., vol. tii, 
Guology; Washington, 1875 (Liewt, G. M. Wheeler). Botany, te 
j., uniform with publications of the Gevlogical Burvey of (nu 
fornia; Cambridge, U.5.A., 1876 (J. D. Whitney, State Gadaahy 
Reports of Superintendent of the U.S. Coast Survey, showing the 
progress in 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, and 1873 (1. FP. Patirren, 
Superint, of the Sureey). Gevlogical Survey of Canada, Report of 
progress in 1874-76 (The Director of Survey, ou behalf of Government 
of the Dominion). Buletinu! Soctetatii Geografice Romane, vol, j,, 
Nos. 1—8; Bucharest, 1576 (The Society), Boletm de Ja Sociedad 
Guogrifica de Madrid, yol. i, No, 1; Madrid, 1676 (The Society), 
Bulletin trimesiriel de la Société Khédivale de Géographie du 
Caire, Nos. t and 2; Le Oaire, 1976 (The Society), Also ‘Trane 
actions of the Royal 'Soclaty of Edinburgh, xv., pt. 1; Proceedings 
of the Boston Society of Natural History, various sheets of vols. xi: 
and xiii, and Momoijrs, vol. it. 7 paris; KR. Sveneka Vet. Akad. Hand- 
lingur, xi, 1872; Rt. Instituto Lombardo, Memorie, x.,faseo. L—iv.; 
Hulletin de la Souidté de Géegraphie, Lire atria, vals, xix. and xx,, 





Mov, 1, 1879.3 DONATIONS TO THE MAP-ROOM, 5 


ent Table des Matiires, 184-4 4 1861; givin by the varions Societies, 
&c., mentioned, in or towards completion of series: the continuh- 
tion of Reclus's Géographie Wnivereelle, vol. ii, by the Author: 
and the current issue during the above period of publications of 
varions corresponding Societies, and of. Periodicals, 


Doxattoxs. 10 te Mapnoom Fruom Joxe 267rn ro Novem 1dr, 
1876.—162 sheets of the Goveroment Surveys of India (ALM. 
Secretary of State for India, through the India Gjier}, 24 sheets of 
Admiralty Charts (Hoirographic Ofier). 38 sheets of French 
Charts (Dépét de ia Marine); 19 sheets of Ordnance Survey of 
Works, thratigh Major-General Cameron). Map of Albert Nyanz, by 
M. Geesi; Map of the Nilo between Dufii and the Albert Nyanza, 
liy ML. Gessi: Map of the Nile between Dufli and Magungo, by &. 
E, Gun, Gordon-Pacha; Map of the Vietoria Nile between Show 
Moreu and Foweira, by 8. EB. Gen. Gordon-Pacha; Map of the 
Victoria Nile between Foweira and Mrooli, bs 8. E.. Gen. 
Gordon-Pucha; Man of Town of El Oheyad, by Commandant 
Prout (Gen. Stone, Chief of the General Staff, Qairo). MS, map of 
Albert. Nyanzs, by Rom, Gessi; MS. map of the Nile between Duffi 
and the Albert Nyanza, by Rom. Gessi (Author), Part XV, of the 
Geological Survey of Sweden, 8 eliests (Otto Torell, Direetor). MIS, 
mop of the Valleys of the Tibagy and Ivahy, Brazil (T. P. Bigg- 
Wither, Esq.).” Map of the Sandjak Filibe (Philippopolis), European 
Turkey, by H. Kiepert 1876 (Author). Map of Californin and 
Nevada, 2 sheets; Topographical map of Central California, dr, 
Part of the Sierra Nevuds adjacent-to the Yoeemite Valley; Map of 
Yosemite Valloy (J. D. Whitney, Eoy.). Map to illnstrate the 
History of Peru previous to 1543, by A. Raimondi, 1875 (Author, 
through C. 2B. Markham, Eey.), Parts VIL, VILL, LX., of the Topo- . 
graphical Atlas of Switzorland, .<la, and 1, i6 sheata (Col. 
Seyfried, Director). Physical map of Brazil, by F.J, M. Homem 
de Mallo, 1875; Illustration of tle Comparative Altitudea of the 
Culminating points of Brazil, witha key plan, by F. J. MHlomem 
de Mello (Author). Map of tho Province of Kwei-Chow, in Chi- 
hese characters (W. Mesny, Eeq.j. Geological map of Nevfound- 
land, by Alex, Murray (Awthor). Map of Nova Zemlia: and 
North const of Russia, with MS. track of steam-ship “Ymer," 
1878 (Prof, Nordenskicld), Geological map of Scotland, by Arch. 
fieikie (Wo ALK. Johnston). Flags of All Nations (Jas. Reynolds, 
Jes.) 4+ charts of the North Atlantic Ocean, showing the 
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fi — ‘Sit fVTHE FORE LOCK ADDRESS Psor, Ld, 1BTE,. 
sotion and force of the Wind, by L. Brault, French Navy, 1874 
(Autor, threigh J. F. Imray, Beg. . 

As soon ne the Chalr was taken, Mr. 1. M. Honcpwan rosa to more w 


Resolution of which be had given notion: 
oe Pesos sid Me By kh Ws raghacesel esr 








Genin then bod bon sla’ femal Fyre edbata deeb given notice 
80 the Connoil somo days previously that be would move a Resolution on that 
g: the vote: had ben earefally considered that day by the Council, 
onda M mudherdly Angel , Which he would call upon the Secretary to Tem. 
The Sxcwetany (Mr, C, Bh. Markham) rend the following Minnie — 


Minute qf Couneil, Nov. 13, 1876. 


_ A letter of the 23rd October irom Mr. 1. M,-Hyndman having been read, 
ying notice of his intention to muve at the Evening Meeting of the 13th 
orember, a Resulution Stee ah Sh a Bag de of Sic patho ibe Council and Fellows 





of the Society of of Mr. H. M. Stanley’ me aout obi wis hi he natives of 
Central Africa,—it waa resolved anauinously t that tha Oonncil oomsidered it 
contrary to the Rules regulating the onder of proocedings at the Ordinary 


dies Mee olan, ¥., section 3, pa r, 1.5) hor any Fellow of the Society 
ae Gewati 4 Reeser on-any Laie ford to the proper husthmaa of 
the Micdas 


‘Mr. Hewomas deni ree and saked to be permitted to say a few words 
with refermce to the opening Address of their ihustrions President, Sir Henry 
[talinenn, on the 15th November, 1875. 

The Paxsimesr said that after the Minute of the Conucil they had just 
hierd read bie could Seeoelt cnet cling an Deh eae i st ey al 
y relevant to prettta aii 
wd fe 209 Such wa ts Si dices ety. Bi ma of 

to be eu to be of #0 Dg any ot : 
aera Hysitina pape 






the number aby i Sehdieliony cet sition. 

we (the tombe rie i u tie 

ey pecial Mooting to consider ish min saenitat tha [tule 

pectin the va pate motir mm, and ifthe Special Meeting were that tle sige 
sien a8 hed been in force for roe or thirt 

conrse vorie sole Rule might t he siyprenup but ee loos te lama bs 

Wooles exiated the mis enforce | 


The Pruesipezst, in opening the Bession, addressed the Meeting 
as follows — 


Tar duty of opening this, tho Forty-serenth Session, of the 
Royal Geographical Society, which haz devolved npon me by my 
élection as your President at the last Anniversary Meeting, 
cannot fail to be » source of gratification to whoover you may 
thns honour with your confidence. I could have wished, indeod, 
that your choice had fallen on one more distinguished in Geo- 
graphical Science, or by explorations of importance in miknown 
fande—of which class you number many, both in your Council 


Kor, 1 1674.) ON OPENING THE SESSION, 7 


and among the Fellowa of the Society at large. But when [ 
glance over the list of Presidents from Sir Roderick Murchison, 
who mar justly bé comeidered the chief Founder of the: Soctaty, 
down to those who have more recently filled this Chair—Sir Bartle 
Frere and Sir Henry Rawlinson, more espocially, who, thongh 
#till actively engaged in the public service, have by their energy 
and ‘personal influence greatly contributed to the prosperity and 
Teputation of the Society—I may be well satisiied if 1 can emulate 
to any oxtent the earnest and generous spirit in which they have 
laboured ag your Presidents, for the increased «msefplnessof this 
associated boily of Goographers. 

‘We are again indebted to the Senate of the University of London, 
as in so many previous years, for the permission to hold omr mest- 
ings in thig hall, The liberality of that enlightened body, and 
their continued kindness in allowing us, year after year, the use 
of this commodions theatre, is I am sure fully appreciated by tle 
Fellows of the Geographical Society. It is not im our power ti 
make any return beyond this public acknowledgment of the great 
service Tendered, not to this Society only, I venture to think, but 
to the eanse of Geographical Science and Discovery, and also tu 
the publio, by making the knowledge acquired more accessible, 

Our steadily increasing numbers, with corresponding Increase of 
income, may be taken as sufficient evidence of popular interest in 
our work, as well as the repute in which the Society is held, and 
both form a legitimate subject of congratulation on the opening 
of another Session. But these advantages, as my predecessor (Sir 
Henry Rawlinson) intimated in his closing adiress, are. not without 
their drawbacks In the ordinary business of these meetings, this 
handsome and commodious hall affords ample accommodation, and 
is, indeed, all we could desire, It is otherwiss, however, when 
tho objects of the meeting are of exceptional interest, and present 
some extraordinary attraction. On such occasions thy nmmber of 
those who are entitled to be present, exceeds tha capacity of this, or 
any hall where the voice of the speakers can be distinctly audible, 
and the diagrams and mape visible from the more distant parts, 
The munbor of Fellows at the present time is S190; and each 
Session, for several years, has bronght an increase of from one to 
two hundred. Such ommbers, without counting visitors, cannot 
be accommodated here, where, I beliove, there aro only seats: for 
1000. Tt is true all the Fellows are not in London, or in England 
probably, ot any one time, and inany do not attend, 06a mile. Bat, 
on the other hand, as exch Fellow, by the Rules of the Society, has 
the privilege of introducing a visitor, it will be seen that the 
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a 
wmmber of gents requined on wach octacions, as are hero referred to, 
‘mut be far in excess of any accommodation that oan be provided. Ou 
the last event of thia kind, when Lieutenant Cameron returned from 
his memorable “ Walk across Central Africa,” the Council engaged 
“St. James's Hall for the meeting, in anticipation of the publio in- 
terest that would be manifested, and the eager welcame that awaited 
him, That hell will, I belive, seat 1700 comfortably, and rather 
more on a press; but, notwithstanding this increased accommoda- 
tion, many Fellows and thoir friends, it appeared, were mable to 
ain an entrance, and much disappointment unavoidably followed. 
Within what mings, limited os this must be by the physical con- 
ditions of space, in, connection. with useful sight and hearing, « 
single Society can provide the requisite facilities for the ancommo- 
dation and Geogmphical instruction of the public in this great 
Metropolis has not yet, perhaps, been very definitely determined. 
But it is obvions there are no meank at the command of the Gov- 
spavhicnl Seviasy as at present constituted, to make provision for 
the nmodation of many thonsand persons on any one ococasion, 
Tn uther sciatia: ao long aa we can be nesured that there is no 
Jimiention of reputation, influence, ar usefulness, it ie difficult to 
regard this affluence of numbers as a subject of regret. Neither 
reputation nor uaefilness dapends altogether upon the meetings, or 
the attendanee uponthem. Many Fellows who seldom appear here, 
enjoy the advantage of our printed * Journal’ and * Proceedings,’ and 
jhe information they convey, together with access to the Map-Hvom 
and Library, daily enriched Wy now contributions and valanhie ac- 
quisitions. Any attempt therefore to check the increase of numbers 
hy fixing 1 muxinom—or the attendance at there meetings by ex- 
chiding the visitors, would, I believe, be wlike open to objection. 
Societics, like nations, when they cease to increase, generally begin 
ty decline: while continues growth is an evidence of vitality 
wud healthy vigour, We would nut voluntarily exclunge our 
present prospering condition for one of decreasing mumbots, 
and possible athenation, for want of the constant inflow of now 
Mood, bringing fresh elements of strength and active life: As 
Tittle, 1 may venture ‘to predict, should we like to be. without 
thin inepiriting presence of our visitors, They represent at 
these meetings the public, whose interest in omr work ia very 
qnoouraging and valnable. Its interest in that work, and approval 
of our efforts-for the advancement of Geegrapby in all its branches, 
are OUF main support, and lie at the root of much of cur infinence. 
Whatever may beeaid of Societies being “popular,” to the dis- 
pemygement of their claims to bo considered “scientific,” I should 
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be very surry ty see the Geographical Seciety shorn. of its papular 
lament. What it might gain indienity, | feel sure, it would lose 
in uisefaltwet, inasmuch as its meine of affording instruction in a 
popular form would-be seriously impainal The ladies who often 
grace our mectings with their preannce, miglit lose something if the 
Geographical knowledge which is provided here, probably, in the 
form most actepiablo to them, were no longer accessible; and Tam 
quite certain the Society, and: these mectings, would loss very much 
by their absence orexolusion. J allude to these matters now merely 
to pointont the necessity of contenting ourselves with the great 
ndvaniages-we enjoy, withont vainly disturbing ourselves, beoawse 
thére-are soo unavoidable drawbacks atteuding them. 

T have been occupying you with some account of our prosperous 
condition—onr mpidly increasing nim bers and income; bt the true 
mime Of value does mot Consist in theee—not even in popularity 
perhaps, however long enjoyed or fairly earned. Unless we can show 
that anch influenes as thease conditions bring is being directed to 
wise and adequate ends, and conduces to the attuinmentof objects of 
poblic utility which might otherwise be miseed, it would be a poor 
boast that we had ¢reat means at'our dispoeal, I am glad to think, 
therefore, that, tried by this teat, wo shall not bo found wanting. 
Wo may not only point with satisfaction to the valuable records of 
Geographical research anil msefol work to he found in the printed 
transactions of the Society, and the forty-five volumes of the 

‘Journal,’ with their accompanying maps; bat to great national 
nodertakings for Geographical and scientific objects, auch az the 
Livingstone Fast Const Expedition and the Arctio Expedition, ba 
both, the Soctaty took-an: woties part in promoting their ineeption 
anil Othereias furthiring their enooess. It waa the mivomey of 
the Roral Geographital Society of London, reinforced by that 
of the Royal Society, which not only tended to keep alive public’ 
interest in the objects of the Arctic Expedition, but mainly deler- 
mined, | heliewe, ber Majesty's Government fo antertain propeécals 
fir tte despite, As regurde the Livingstone Search and Helief 
Expodition, this Soricty very naturally took a loading part. Aided 
by public subscriptions and the sesistance of tha Government, 
we ateopted the whole responsibility, and continued to the end, 
when all other resonrees failed, to supply tho fonds that wore 
needed to bring ite adventnrons Commander back in safoty, These 
ure services which, TD think, the Geographical Society may without 
vainglory dr presumption, be permitted to regard with -satizfao- 
tion aa worthy ani neefal ends te have accomplished with the 
means wt their dispowml. The pesulls obtained by thess tnaler~ 
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takings cannot yet be fally determined, Before we can estimate 
their value in n Geographical or scientific sense, we must have 
before us the detailed account which, in due time, are cortain 
to be furnished by the heads of the Expeditions, anil we must wait 
pationtly for them, knowing that, where such nomerous scientific 
data have to be tested, classified, and their final ontemme rendered 
in clear and intelligible form for public information, time and 
labour ars both required, But of the Aretic Expedition we know 
sufficient already, independent of the more scientific results, to 
feo) sasured it brings with its return « conviction that = further 
advance to the North Pole by Smith's Sound is impracticubile. 
Assuming this-to be ascertained, I do not conceive, however, that 
it can with justice be considered « merely negative result. To 
me it seems a very positive and neeful result to have achieved ; for 
the next best thing to reaching the North Pols, is to demonstrate 
the impracticability of snch an achicvement, and se close the 
chapter of failures which have heen attended with mooh Joss uf 
life, and years of serious suspense and ausiety. Tho mystery of 
‘tan open Polar Sea” hus been dispelled, by what appears to be 
contlusive evidence that it has no existence. There has also been 
Aain to positive knowledge in demonstrating, for the first time, 
the trae suture of the climate in the Polararea. We may rejoice 
that the British Flag has been carried nearer the North Tolo 
‘than any other, in the van of all at 83° 20° 26", and hog been plantod 
in the most desolate region yet discovered om the glohe—only 400 
miles from the Polo, ‘Not indeed for the puarile vanity of being 
fow miles nearer the “earth's summit,” but because to be the firat 
in such a struggle, proves the possession of some of the best and 
highest qualities of our race—dauntless courage, physieal powers 
of endorance of « rare order, sustained by unfailing energy and an 
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wneonquerable will, Jt is only men of such a type, the beet aad 
highest we know, who can win their latrels in endeavours to mach 
the Pole, It muy be, as suggested the other day, that the * North 
Pile ie no tore interesting, per we, than ony other part of the 
Arctic regions, and is morely that spot on the earth where tho 
wun’s altituile ia equal to ite declination "—but this which may 
serve a3 a scientific formula, gives no hold-or place for the spirit ef 
the Dfiscoverera in al! ages, to whom the onknown, presents an 
irresiatible attraction,—nor the still larger clase from which heroes 
spring, who need no other lure than the certainty of meeting 
danger und difficulty in their path, aud the glory that attends 
success in trinmphing over thow. It is from the ronks of these 
chosen pionvers of our race in the regions of the unknown that 
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Arctio Expeditions are reornited, and by then alone the noblest 
triumphs for science and civilisation are won in the fields of dis- 
covery. To them a waste of snow and & wilderness of rock, sur— 
romnided by ice barriers huve no terrora, The limits of all naviga- 
tion, beyond the furthest range of migration for birds or life for 
animals, where neither land nor water is, but only a frozen 80a, 
with a night of five months, and a winter's cold ranging Gt" 
below zero, only served to beckon them on to sea what yot may 
lig beyond, in that great book of nature, ice-bonnd and * sealed 
throughout the ages” to all the lmman race, with frozen. bands 
which take degrees of latitude im their span, and crnsh great ships 
between their folds, or fast lock them with = frozen grusp to the 
end of time. 

I will not go further into the history of the Expedijion and ifs 
dangera or difficulties, hocause I enabled to announce that 
arrangements huve been made by the Council of the Geographical 
Society for an Evening Meeting at St. James's Hailon the 12th of 
nest month, when we may hope to have the pleasmre not only 
af giving to Captain Nares and his companions the public weleome 
thay have so richly earned, bat of hearing, from his own lips, somo 
of his experiences in the navigation of the Polnr Seas. 1 trust wo 
may ale be fayaured with au account by Cuptain Markham of his 
memorible sledge expedition, and from Captain Feilden, of thy dis- 
trilatiin of life in those frozen regions. , 

Turning now from the Polar Regions to the Torrid Zone, and 
the journey of Commander Camoron across the Content of Africa 
sonth of the Eqnator from the Indian Ocean to the Atlantic. 
Although the scientific detaile are not yot before us, some general 
conclusions muy safely be drawn as.to the seopt and vali of the 
knowledge acquired., His journey, extending cover a period of 
nearly three years, and ins Iurge area weet and gouth of Lako 
‘Tanganyika, over entirely untrodilen ground, has enabled him to 
bring home « recon! of ubservations of great praotioal valne. “The 
final solution of the great problems connevted with the lake and 
river systems of Central Africa, to tho elucidation of which 
Livingstome devoted so many years of his life, has not yet been 
accomplished, but his contributions towards that end are of the 
highest interest, THe hos returned, too, satisiied of the practicability 
of opwning up to trade all the Sonth Equaforinl region, and esta- 
blishing trade routes across the continent from the Indian Ocoan 
to the Atlantie. Terhapa no greater service could have been 
rendered as regards the civilisation of Africa and ite fnture 
interoonrse with the rest of the world. If legitimate trade by 
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routes, on land or water, ein be estalilished, the way 
will ee bo pared by peaceable means and civilixing agencies, 
we inay hope, for the suppression of the alave-trade and its acoum- 
panying horrors, 

It was a fitting conclusion to the Livingstone Search sind Aid 
‘Expeditions to hure thus curried out, in the efforts made to reach 
him with effective aid, the great object of his self-escrificing labonrs, 
and the one which he liad most at heart. The purpose to which 
he fovoted his life, in the spitit of o martyr, was. the opening 
of Africa to civilisation and the Goepel. His work, published 
in 1865, was written, as he tells his readers, “In tha caormest 
hope that it may contnbute to the information which will yet 
catke the great and fertile Continent of Africa to be no longer 
kept wantonly eenled, but made available a» the scene of 
Earopean enterprise, and will enable its people to take o place 
among the nations of the earth, (hus secnring the happiness and 
“prosperity of tribes now sunk in horburiam or debased by slavery ; 
and whore all, 1 cherish the hope that it may lead to the intro- 
duction of the blossings of the Gospel,” Such was the truly 
Qhristian spirit in which this noble-hearted pioneer across the 
Continent of Africa engaged in his work of Geographical Explora- 
tion, And reenlling sume things whick took place previous to. the 
Zam Desi dexpedition, of which the work in question gives the narm- 
tive, he adds, “Most geographers are wware that, before the 
disenvery of Lake Ngami and the well-watered country in which 
the Makolalo dwell, the ides prevailed that a large part of the 
interiur of Africa consisted of sandy deserts, into which rivers ran 
and were lost. During my journey in 1852-6 from sea to os, 
acroea the south intertropical part of the continent, it was found 
to be a well-watered country with large tmets of fine fertile soil 
covered with foreste-and beautiful grassy valleys, occupied by a 
comiderahle population; the peeuliur form of the continent wre 
then ascertained to be an clevated platean, enmowhat depressed in 
thy centre, and with Bemures ie the vider, by which the rivers 
eempel to the sea." This zreat. physical fact, opened a new warld, 
and conpled with eam further lnowledge anpplied by Livingstone’s 
explorations, that The fabulutie torrid zone,” will to quote his 
own words, "of parched atid burning sand, was now proved to be 
a well-witered region, resembling North America m ite frosh- 

water Jakos, anid India im ita bot, humid lowlands, jungles, ghoutes, 
and cool highland plains,” revealod « possible futnre until then on- 
dreamed of cither by Geographer or philanthropist, and.» vast field 
for the beat influences of Christianity and civilisation, in com- 
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bination with the development of a large legitimate commerce. 
Nor had Livingstone been lies obsorvant. or less capable of 
appreciating these greatelement= of a future so rich m proutige, 
could ho have failed to note how mmch encoumgement the history 
of the few years preceding his arrival on the West Coot afforded. 
He lad forced his way there throngh every kind of peril, and 
difficulties iInnumemble, in order, as be wall; “to find « path to 
the sea by which lawful commerce inight be introduced t sid 
miksioniry operations.” ~His reward was to find, a the result of 
our long and costly efforts for the suppression of the sve 
trade hy our erniaers und tronties, that the slave trade was eo far 

teed we io be apoken of by Portuguese who had themselves 
bia ala ve-teadlers, ag a thing ofthe past. Ho tells us be found “ law- 
fal commerce liad increased from an snuunal total of 20,0002, mp 
ivory and gold-dust to between 2(00,00001, and 3,040,001, of which 
1,000,000. was in palm-ail to our own country. Life and property 
were rendered secure un the coast, and companitive penos imparted 
to millions of people in the interior ;" while * twenty missions had 
been established with schools, in which moro than 12,0 pnpils 
were tanght” Efforts so speedily followed by snch resulta might 
well receive support frota statesmen of all parties, and com- 
mend themealres to the people of England for sympathy and 
aid: and the long-sustained intersst of the nation in Livingstune’s 
work, anil the hearty aml genorens response made t% every 
appeal for assistance, eo long aa there was hope that ho atill lived 
on the scone of hia labours, wae tho reward of his arduous labours 
in this field of Goographical exploration, Cameron followed in 
iho steps of Livingstone, aul bravely took wp the work which he 
ind been cuable to finish, bnt only relinquished with his life, to 
motum with the full confirmation of Livingstone's moat cherivhed 
hope that «ettlements might be made in healthy regions, and js 
legitimate trade take the place of the existing slave traffie—with 
practicable roads into the hoart of Africa, from tho comst, both 
east and west; and wolting the great lakes with the Nilo imi the 
Mediterranean. Links are still missing for subsequent explorers 
to enpply, bot the gredt outline of wach on undortaking is waffi- 
ciently complete now for Immediate action to be taken upon a 
large weale, Indeed the work is procecding at this hour with 
a rapidity and.anccess which might well have seemed impossible 
ten years ago, Mr. Stanley ia steadily working his way to the 
West Coast, after having cironmnavigated the Victoria Nyanza, ond 
added largely to onr knowledge of that great inland sea, It hns 
been reserved for him to prove that it i# not a series of lakes ur 
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Tages. Hs had been surmised, and the valuable olsirvations made 
during his progress of the lake und ite adjacent coasts and afffuents, 
has enabled Geographers to fll up great blanks in the map of 
fhote résiona. he Church Missionary Society amd the London 
Missionary Society are both engaged im founding mission. stations 
in Central Afries. Their pioneer partics have been, and are now 
engaged in examining the routes into the interior from the 
coast near Zanzibar. According to the latest news, the Church 
Missionary Party, who aim at establishing a mission at Karagwé, 
have boen exploring the two rivers, the Wami and the Kingani, 
with a view to ascertaining how far they may help by Sicir navi- 
onbility mm: facilitating necess to the interior, ‘The results have 
been discouraging ; both rivers being found worthless, or nearly 
so, for the purpose required; but it ix eo much knowledge andl 
valuable experience gained, and the preliminary explorations of 
ihe: London Missionary Society have been very satisfactory. Their 
nzent, Mr. Roger Price, hax succeeded in proving, by personal 
survey and wetual trial, the practicability of a buallock-waggon 
yotite from (he coast as far as Tgogo, free from the plague of the 
Tetterfy. The point which this Society has chosen n4 « station 
for its operations is Ujiji on Lake Tanganyika. 
The Fetablished and the United Presbyterian branches of the 
Scattien Church ore severally ungage | The 











* The following letter from Mr. Jeroe Stevenson, at ago: on 
areurately the relation of the Bouttish Paaictk te te lhie Misa oa anaes aftr 


any Address wea ju print -— 
“Glaacew, Lith Kevemter, 1876, 

“Sir Ereameorom Anco, non, Praident of the Royal ‘roogragrltical 
: 7. Bi — Ds ve ye *Thoes” Tremj.in your ubiq apd com 

Address thet ‘ ther HMished and Tpited Pre branches of of the Seottish 
Church have established a ) Memorial Station ngetonin, on the Lake Nyassa, 
Lasega p tena pagum et pg ig Aa this will cecasion mich comment 
Sp Napene  eesa of littl: Inzportance in Englund, allow mo anwar 
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eee renert iitlatins Of Missloeiv:in'the interior was tho woek of of the Beotidah 
Free Choreh, shirh, fortcen nee, seete: p. Univerities. 2 Mission waa at 
TREpayel Ube getend. lait spue tunilel ths the settlement of Tivingstonin, 
: ily pale nl, tinder the aupervision of Mr, Your u:x,, ‘who ja still in 
Sere etc edeed tie Macias dn the Lake eal sieclnia Kilborn, . 
Se raat Chicck to ts auth tha Tasty wighoeh 
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Scottish Free Church last voar founded a memorial station, Liting- 
atonia, on the Lake Nyassa, and launched a steamer upon its waters, 
under the auspices of that admirable pioneer Mr, E. TD. Young, 
with whose name and deeda we are-all familiar, And all this— 
perhaps the: most gratifying feature of the whole—is. being done 
with the entire concurrence of the Native Chief of the district. 
This last toission is established at the month of « fertile valley, 
with anchorage for small vessels on the luke in front of an island 
oprposite. 

On the north, from the side of the Nile, Colonel Gordon con- 
tinues his operations in the direction of the equatorial lakes, and 
wuder hia judicious direction several of his enbordimates, in the 
euurse of their other duties, have mado explorations of great im- 
portance. Thus, early in the present year, he entrusted fo a 
mamber of his stall, M. Geesi, the task of tracing the Nile up to tia 
outlet from Albert Nyanca and circumnavigating the lake: A brief 
account of the successful achievement of this task reached us before 
the and of our last Session ; bmt since then I have been favoured 
with a detailed report of the journey by M. Gessi himself, a trans- 
lation of whieh I directed, during the vacation, to be inserted in 
the public journals. From this, it will be seen that M. Gessi 
helioved he had defined the southern boundary of the lake, although. 
unable te reach the extreme end, owing to the aquatic vegetation and 
the shallowness of the water. 'The recent letters of Mr. Stanley, how- 
#ver, who reached the shores of the eame lake ayme weeks Inter, soem 
io show that it extends much farther to the south than indicated by 
ML. Gvssi: At least the description of the Beatrice Gulf, a feature 
‘notseen by Gessi, and tho direotion of Stanley's route, point to this 
conclusion. Whilst Gessi was engaged on this important explorn- 
conf oA actch aster peta the now lake, first seen. by 

Colonel Long, in the course of the Nils between Fowsim and 
Victoria Nyanga, and had brought back to Colonel Gorlon'’s heul- 
quarters information fully confirming Colonel Long's acconnt, the 
basin being 50: miles in length, and having, further, the interesting 











“For the purpose of setting the matter ncourntely before the rege nate 
jnst view nay be taken, may I otiggest that « commmunicutiim to the *'Planes” 
might be sent, if no epnally pio 

“1 may remark that, in onler to cerry ont tho tusk which Sir Bartle Frere pre- 
valled an the memhants of Glasgow to wnidertake in connéetion with the Briemels 
Comeress, It meme to be almioot cecential to have the assistance of the Free 

tuech steamer, ond uso of me of the edurnied natives from ler mvtitubions, 
Weis tam oortarng mae tt with better: cred 17: we Se nol Apnocs tie servic ae 
hes alrealy ronered in tlie exploration of the Lake by means of those in her 
employ, ot te speak of her being tho fleet, im feet to this thie, the wely bods 
locntnd in the interior north of the Zambesi, Tam, de. Jame Srevexrow.” 
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feature of 4 secund outlet, on the worth, in the direction of the 
Sobet River, According to the Iateat accoutite, Colonel Gandon was 
Proparing to transport bis little steamer in sections to Ripon. Falls, 
there to lie Iotinched on Vistoria Nyonza. 

One of the most important results perhaps uf the Livingstone 
Aid Expedition—in succession to his own philanthropic and geo- 
graphic labours—has been a step taken by the King of the Belgians 
during thn recess, It had become evident, after the experience 
gained by Cameron, that the cost of proseenting furtherexplorations, 
to the extent necessary for the attainment of such desired ends, 
was far beyond tho reach of private enterprise, OF any Means at 
the cominind of Geographies! Socicties, Soma 11 Od, has been 
expended on the Cameron Expedition, and if Central Africa ia 
to be opened te commerce und civilisation in thi# genertion, it 

can only be by « collective aml tnited effort, and many sityul- 
tancous expeditions of nearly equal difficulty and ccet. Tf no 
views of conquest or annexation be entertained, all the civilized 
world niay cordially: join in overcoming the diffcnliies and supply- 
ing the funds neoded torso lurge an undertaking. Buta definito 
purpose, great command of means, and responsible direction tu 
Wards a common end, must in a great degree take the place of 
uch isolated efforts as have heretofore been the rule. [t was with 
these large and disinterested views that a congress or conference af 
travellers, geographers, and stateamen from different evmutries ns- 
sembled at the Palace in Brussels, at his Majesty's invitation, in 
September last. With the advantage of all the scientific imowledze 
and practical experience of many African travellers and Geogtn- 
phers, including the residents of the principal Geographical Socin- 
ties of Europe, the Congress was occupied during soveral successive 
davein discuming tho best means of opening Contral Afticn, J-will 
not detain you by details as to the plin of operations contemplated, 
sameation provided for giving permaneicy to the move- 
ment thas initiated, na the proces-verbal of the proceedings ia om 
the table, and may be consulted at Isisuro, by all who are eatirestod, 
at the rooms of the Society. I muy astute, however, for general 
information that. the Congress bofore its close adopted resolutions 
for the cunstitation, ina permanent form, of an“ International Com- 
mission of Exploration and Civilisation of Central Africa:" and 
uf “Nutionul Committees,” to be formed in each country, These 
would be in correspondence with the International. Commission as 
& commen centre for the goneral direction, uuder an “ Executive. 
Qominitties,” presided over by the President of tho Commission, off 
combined operations and exploratory expeditions, and for the em- 
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ployment of any fans tranemithed by the Nitional Committees. 
The King himself graciously aeceded to the with of the (on. 
press that hu should be the first President of the International 
Commission and its Excoutive Committer, and it only remains now 
that thé National Committees should be tHvetively constituted to 
Promote the objests contemplated. | 

Tt was announced by his Mujesty that Madame Heine has contri: 
bated 20,000 francs, and no doubt is entertained that o lane and 
fenemus soppert will be teadily obtainod, uot in one country 
only, but among all nations of Europeun race. And sings that 
dato ‘information has been received here thut the National Com- 
Taities for Beleium has been definitively constituted, with HRT. 
the Count of Flanders ai its head, and more than sixty influential 
namics Lave been obtained, J also laarm that several Sovercigns 
and Princes have expressed their sympathy, and cotented to be 
eorolled a honorary mombers af the © Tnternational Commission,” 
Tain glad to be-cnabled to state that ALR, the Prince of Wales 
hos consented to be the Patron and Presidout of the National |(Cyty- 
thitiée for the exploration und civilisation of Africa, now forming 
in this country. I iis" farther mention that an influential meet~ 
ing waa held on ihe 10th inst. at Glasgow, in the Tall of the 
Chamber of Commerce, under the prenidency of Sir James Watany, 
aud resolitions were passed onstitnting a committee to fun a 
Seottish Branch of thy Britiah National Society, for the purpose of 
Tasing finds, and memuriglising Her Majesty's Government to aid 
in the surveys required to ascertain the practioabitity of making-a 
row from the northern end of Lake Nyassa. to the south end of 
Lake Tanganyika, and also from the porth end of that lake to the 
AOHODASL at point north uf Capo Delyaio, If a acheme of intor- 
national cooperation were carricd out, as much, I believe, might 
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i do not see that it ié at all beyond the bounds of practionhility for 
Afzica to be spanned serose from East to West byw line of comm. 
nication, and the Mediterranean similarity connected to Lake Nynaem 
in the: South by the Nilo and. roads lranchinj off to all the Inkes, 
Within a short period we might have a line of telegraph from 

. onthe Nile, to the Diamond Fields in thy Cape, to which 
pomts it ia now extended, and so. bo opened from one end of Afrios 
to the wher These things are perfectly possible, with public 
sympathy, co-operation, and support, 

Sir Bartle Frere, whose labours in the cause of humanity and 
for the repression of the African alave trade, are so well known 
and highly appreciated, was my colleague, together with Sir Henry 
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Rawlinson, at the cament and Sir Hartle. bas lately given’ 20: 
clearund anccinet a statement of the field for» vig work 
niw offered by Africa, south of the Equator, in ‘an adidrese read at: 
Plymouth, at the Church Congress held there, and of the meana by 
which the King ofthe Belgians hopes to effect great and rapid results: 
in the interest Of Jnumnanity and civilisation, that I must hee permis- 
sion to quote his own words :—* Central Africa,” he observes, “ had 
for ages been almost closed or lost to the rest of ‘the world, « 

aaa nursery or honting-ground for slaves. Admirably adapted by 
nature for producing and exporting ulmost every kind of tropical 
or sub-tropical raw produce, and for consmming m large quantities - 
the prodacts and manufactures of the rest of the world, Central 
Africa had for three centuries exported little except slaves, every 
one of whom had been proved in the clearest manner to be pro- 
cored.st the cost of many other human lives, while the process of 
hunting for them kept the whole country m « state of perpatu 
insecurity and barbariam. The annual loss of life has been re- 
peatedly proved to he some hondred times greater than the slanghter 
in Bulgaria, which has ao recently shocked the whole civilised 
world. No one who liad any instinct of humanity could refuse to 
aid in putting a stop to euch a horrible waste of human lif, and 
of the good gifts of the Almighty; but bow wae this to be effected? 
Government: and diplomatists had done, and were doing, their 
part, but they could achieve littl without the aid of explorers and 
enterprising truvollers to penetrate regions where. mistrust of 
avery man's neighbour had hitherto barred the road to all but the 
armed bands of slave-hunting meu-stealere Naturalists and men 
of science must follow the explorers to ascertain and report the 
natural riches of the country; misaionarice: must follow to teach 
and civilise, and men of commerce te trade and useint the develop- 
ment of lawful industry. At present those interested in bebalf of 
Central Afries for oponing rouds and forming stations which should 
be centres of security amd civilixation, ware working separately and 
losing time, energy, and money. Tho idea of the King of tho 
Belgians ia by means of an International Association fo unite all 
these efforts as far ae they had common objecta in view; to make 
earn Ae at) atarenbcd Sn She spank, the sinlionel tee GF inforeee 
tion-which pow escaped notice in separate transactions and reports; 
to concert wnited action where united action was necessary or 
practimble; and to aid in laying. before the Governments and. 
communities of the civilised world such requisites of their great 
tusk aa could only be supplied by national or diplomatio effort. 
One of the first wants ia, of course, to open roads, and to establish 
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stations which might serve as poitd of refuge for the weak and 
neatly, as bases of further operations for the explorer and men af 
science ; as resting-places for the traveller and missionary; and as 
centres of commerce. _All experience shows that the establishment 
of euch stations ie not only practicable, bit that it is the only 
way in which the objects I have enumerated can be effectually 
promoted,’" 

Tam unwilling to leave the subject of the Prassela Conzreas 
which deserves to be memorable from the importance of the ques 
tions dtsoussed, and the high purpose directing ite deliberations, 
Without some reference to the part takon by its Royal President, 
At w recent meeting of the Geographical Society of Berlin; 
Haron von Richthofen, its distingaished President, referring to the 
inihative of the King, and the manner in which the delegates to 
the Congress were received, mid that, “In noe conwtry and on mo 
oceasion hi #0 rand and Royal a hospitality been exercised” 
Science and philanthropy could not have been united under higher 
or butter auspices. Distingnished among the crowned heads of 
Europe for hie devotion to objects of general utility and interna- 
tional scope for the benefit of mankind at large, his action in @ 
grtatascheme as the opening of Africa and the suppression of a 
slave-trade which devastates the whole Continent, and fille it with 
suffering and bloodshed, was singularly appropriate, And, indeed, 
Roval sanction and high infinence waa needed to embolden any 
one to join im so vast an undertaking. Some of the powers of 
Soversignty alan may bo needed, to give validity by consnlur 
anthority to various acis in treating with the native tribes and 
their chiefs. With reference to the gracious recoption and hospitality 
‘exteniled to every imember of the Congress, I can only my that 
coming front the King of the Relgiana it waa a arurefal recogni. 
tion of the claima of science, and more especially, perhaps, of the 
Geographical Societies so largely represented on that occasion, 
and eo directly concerned in showing the way into the heart of 
Africa. 

It seams only necessary further to mention that, as the objects 
contemplated by the Congress were not even muinly Geographical, 
and this Society has always fcarefully avoided overstepping the 
proper limits of Geography in any action it has taken, due tare 
wis observed by myself and colleagnes that it should in no sense be 
committed. But inasmmach as the chief instrament of -snoces 
must be Geographiea! Explorations, and nothing will more effec- 
tually promote their anvoossfual prosecution in the interest of rcience 
than the opening of the i + of Africa to can and the 
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jinflnencer. of civitiaation, it is esnips be expected that all: 
the Geogmphical Societies will feel anxious to give their cordial 
support to all emch operations ss properly come within their aphere, 
Teserving at the same time perfect freedom of action and: inile- 





itbaring the rocess the British Aseociation for the Advancement 
of Science also held ita usual Annual Meeting, the Geographical 
‘Section being presided over by ovr eminent colleague, Captain 
Evans, who delivered, at the opening of the eectional lnisiness, 
an address dealing chistiy with the Physical Geography of the: 
ocean. Original and suggestive in the highest degree, it especially 
deserves the attentive consideration ee all who are interested 
in the scientific branches of Geography, on which 1 shall) pre- 
sently have to speak more at length. Many papers of great merit 
were read, the anthors of some of which I hope may appear befor 
ont Soviety during the prevent Session. I-wonld particulariee those 
referring to the voyage of the Challenger by Communder Tizard, 
Mr. Murray, aod Mr, Buehonan, three members of the Expedition, 
whi gave summaries of the results of the oliaervations made, cack 
‘in his own department, during their memorable voyage, Thus 
Commander Tizard reviewed the temperatnre of the Atlantic, 
Mr. Murray the Geographical distribution of the deep-sea deposits, 
and Mr. Buchanan the specific gravity of the surface water of thn 
ooean.. Of Papers on Descriptive Geography, there were five re- 
dating to Africa; the one attracting most attention being that of 
Commander Cameron “On the Watersheds and River Navigation 
of Central Africa,” ‘The others being one, by Colonel Maytair on 
his recent Travels in Tonis in the footsteps of Bruce—a paper of 
great interest to Histories] Geographers; one by Mr. Bowden on 
anew route (through Liberia ei4 Musardn) to the Sources of the. 
Niger; and others by Lientenant Chippindall on the White Nils 
above Gondokoro, and by Captain Hay on the District of Alem in 
West Africa. Two important Papers were alsv read on New Guinen, 
hoth by gentlemen recently returned from personal exploration in 
that great icland, namely, one by Mr. Octavius Stone on the Interior 
District near Port Moresby, and one by Signor Cerutti on the North 
Western Const. 

The “Oriental Congress” assembled in St, Petersburg: this: 
ilies ack count: Geomregtabon papers of great interest, were real. 
Tam informed by Captain Clarke, who, attended as a delegate from 
this Society, that they were most cordially welcomed by the Rus- 
‘sians, and that the Provisional Comniities paid « compliment to the- 
Hoyal Geographical Society in appointing all the Fellows present 











tu. some office—Uaptain Clarke and Mr. Hastwink being «lectus 


Vise-Presidents of ona of the Sections, Mr, Robert Cust Viee- 
President of the Caucasus Section, and Mr. Delmar Morvan one of 
‘the Poreign Secretaries, for which post. lie was eminently qualified 
by his Knowledge of the Russian language. Although some of 
the communications bearing on (ieogruphy were, as [ have anid, 
Very interesting—with regard to Cantral Asia, of which country 
1 might have been expected tomtthing new would be learned, 
ditile wus added to our previous knowledge. Captain Clarke was, 
by the kindness of the authors, in one or two cases lent the original 
papers; but-as thess are in Russian, and it will take womne little 
time for him to translate them, I have not yet received the report 
of their contents, | 
Taleo learn that Colonel Soanofsky, the chief of the Expedition 
whith started from China in 1874-5 to explora a new trade route 
between Nanking and the Zaisan Fort (hy way of Honkow, Han- 
jun-foo, Gan-chian-foo, Hanjow-foo, Hami, Barkiul-gu-chen, anil 
Chuguchan), an expedition the importance of which. in ita bearing. 
on ths future relations of Busia and China, and the course of trade 
across Central Avia, ia hut little understood in England, hag:asked 
Captain Clarke to convey, asa present to the Royal Geographical 
Society, an Album containing # series of Phetographa tuken during 
the Expedition, by M. Bosiarsky, who was attached to the Mission, 
Russian explorers appear to be os actively engaged at the 
Present moment on the confines uf China and Mongolia, as they 
have long been in Central and Western Asia. We have had 
quite recently, thanks to Mr. Delmar Morgan, an English version 
of the narrative of the Travels of Lieutonant Culunel Projevalaky in 
Mongolia, the Tangut country, and the solitudes of Northern Tibat, 
4 work replete with information and intorost. England ond 
Eussia are both interested im all that improves our knowledew 
of thi inhospitable regions between. the: southern borders. of 
Siberia and Eastern Turkeutan, inclading great part of Mongolia, 
Tartary, and ‘Tibet. Tho caravan mutes and centres. of trade 
“Mio mores this vast pace separating Peking from Yorkand, to 
which latter niart all roads converge for the supply of Central and 
Western Asia. ‘The upper course of tho Blno River (the Yangtze) 
which waa reached by ihe Tossian explorers, lies in Northern ‘Tibet. 
We must see, with Colonel Prejevalaky, that Geographical Explora- 
tion. Ty this term incognita of Eastern Nigh Asin—extending from 
‘the monntainsof Siberia in the north tu the Himalayas in the south, 
and trom the Pawirto China proper, from west Lo outst, atl situated in 








sciuntific point of view, grand andl ‘yubled Helis of vescareh. 
® Colonel Scstifsky read no paper himself, and tho es of 
his a to his Government, ‘now printed, is not-very chive 
factory; but, to judge by the following account in the Tur 
kestan acetic, the Expedition was ono of the greatest interest and 
- Weare told that “Che Expedition of Colonel Sosnofsky 
to Westorn China for the purpose of exploring a new route has been 
seful, A road has been found nearly 1400 miles shorter than 
that os, Kiachta, ‘This road, from Lon-chn (om the Yellow River) 
ty Zaisan, is perfectly fit for wheeled velicles; it passes through « 
populous, fertile and well-watered plain, and ‘only for three days 
does it traverse o sterile district. From Zaisan it passes through 
Semipolatinek und Qmek." Nothing could better illustrate the value 
and importance of euch Scientifio and Geographical Explorations 
than this discovery of a nearly direct line of roa, through a popu- 
fons and fertile district from the centre of China to the preat maria 
and railroad network of Russia, instead of a wide cireuit throngh 
arid steppes and the shifting sanda of tho desert, which for so many 
centuries has been the line trade hos taken between Hussia ond 
China eit Kinchta. Mr. Price's discovery in Afriea of a practicable 
waggon-road frum the East Coast, free from the Teetse-dly, to the 
high tand and the lake regions, is another exanrple of the important 
part which Geography plays in the affairs of mations. 

The great object of the Russians on the westarn or Tibetan side 
and Novogorod, t) the central provinces of China through Mon- 
golia—and to the far cast on the banks of the Amoor, Hussia is 
probably seeking—what may be vonsidered « Geographioul neces 
sity in Easter as in Western Asia—a good seaport, open at all 
songome. With #uch great nutional objects in view, of primary im- 
portance both im a commercial and political point of view, it is 
easy to understand tho intense activity with which these geogra- 
phical explorations ary pushed, and no conntry is better served, as 
a thio, by « staff of scientific and handy offiours.. Undeterred by vast 
distances, or pathless deserts and hostile Nomads, they carry on 
their work; and we, ss» Geographers, are ready ty do honour to 
their energy and useful labours in such inhospitable regions, 

ft only remama now that 1 should very briefly spenk on 
a subjent of compidsratle interest anil impertance, which has 
copied tho Council since Sir Henry Rawlinson gave you 
in hie clowing Address his very ablo and exhaustive summary 
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wt the last Meeting that it was in contemplation to extond 
In a moro strictly scientific direction the range of the Geo- 
graphical work the Society had hitherto prosecuted, and to 
allocate for this end a sum not execeding BOO! annually out 
of its imeome, for the promotion of special acinntific Geogra- 
phical investigations in any part of the world, ua distinet from 
inere exploration. On» of three directions in which the Committees 
4ppointed to consider the subject recommended our cifurtw to 
take was the delivery, by persons of recognised high attainments, 
not lees than three lectures at the ordinary Evening Mectings 
each Session on Physical Geography in all its branches, as well ns 
on other truly scientifie aspects of Geography in relation to its 
past history, or the influences of Geographical conditions on the 
earth's surface and on the human race. Captain Evans. well 
rematked in his opening Address at Glasgow, speaking moro 
especially of navigators and maritime discoveries, that, “ With our 
present knowledge of the sea-board regions of the globe, little 
remains except in Polar areas for the navigator to do in the field 
vof discovery,” and the same remark might be made of Geographical 
discovery on land. It is to the development of the soienfifio 
features of Geography that the attention of travellers and explorers, 
whether on land or water, require now to be mainly directed, and 
in this there isan illimitable field. The progress of scionve and 
exact Knowledge in avery direction creates new oxigencica. Dis- 
tinction to the future explorer can only by secured therefore by 
a certain scientifin training, It can no longer be won. by mune 


descriptive power, or the report of physical features and topogra- 
phical details. These must now be accompanied by instrumental. 
‘observations of un order sufficiently high to place numerically 
boforo Geographers all the characteristics of ihe explored rogian. 
The days have long passed when Mareo Polo and his snecessors 
could satisfy all demands by giving the history of their journeys 
and incidents of tmvel—anpplying only approximate distances 
ani relative situation of the places they moution, calculated hy: 
the qumber of days’ journey between caich—a measurement of 
‘the most dubions kind, a4 subsequent observations of a more 
scientific charucter have chown. No doubt ench scientific ap- 
plinnoes to supplement the traveller's work of mere exploration or 
discovery imply tho cultivation of branches of science not “ strictly 
this intrusion imto other domains of selence is numvoldabla, They 
must of necessity be imported into and mada tributary to Geo- 
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emphy, in orler to give to this its proper uses and full dovelop- 
ment, ‘Neither Astronomy, Mathematics, or Geology, nor Natura! 
History or Botany, enter into any popular conception of Geography 
—or form any part of the qualifiestions held nocessary for it sno- 
ecanful atudy and advancement. But this forcible intrusion, and a 
certain overlapping of boundaries, must take place more aud more 
as knowledges advances, by the essential interdependence of each 
sclence as parts of a whole, only apparently eoparable by arbitrary 
lines of limitution. We need not fear, howover, that all distine- 
tions will be effaced, or that Geography will lose any of ite interest 
or value by its being more closely allied with weientifie prosessea. 
Tt would be casy indeed to demonstrate, that within proper limita, 
eich scientific extension brings ont new features of utility and 
interest, showing capabilitics in Geography to mest the require- 
ments of commerce and to furnish valnable data for the advance 
OF national objects, without which indeed neither the niinister in 
his cabinet, nor the general in the fleld, can sucosesfally catty ont 
4 national policy in the conduct of foreign affuirs. I must, however, 
cunlent myself with referring you for thé test demonstration of 
this fact, to thres addresses delivered in the Geographical Section 
of the Britie: Association for tho Advancement of Sciunee, by 
menibers of this Society, in three snoressive years. | allnde to 
tho addresses of Major Wilson, at Boliaet, in 1874, of General 
Strachey, at Bristol, in 1875, and Captain Evana, at Glasgow, thia 
“auth. Allof these have heen deemed of sufficient interest anil 
importance te becinserted in our’ Proceedings’ for the tformation 
af the Follows, but I would still beg to be allowed to again oom- 
mend you in oonmnmection with our propoeed action, to give them tho 
attention they so well deserve on other grounds. Major Wilson, 
takings for his subject the influence which the physical features.of 
the earth's crust have on the cours: of military opertions, and the 
consequent importance of tha study of Physical Geography to all-who 
bare fo plan or take part in caupaign, hua shown hot only by 
a large and varied field of induction, but by striking example, 
‘drawn from recent history, how great part Geography in all ite 
branches plays in deciding the issue of military operntions, and 
with them the destiny of nations, How much, indeed, the ane- 
cessfal imow of a war, may depend ona previous knowlodye of 
the physical character of the conntry in which it is-waged, may be 
shown by the whole course of history,and folly justifies the remark 
that if the fate of a nation may depend on a battle, that, in ite tum, 
may depend on a knowledge of Grogmphy, Not the Googrphy 
whick merely notes the course of rivers or the direction and 
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or railways, bot-all the conditions af soil and climate, of min- 
fall, and its effects on vegetetion, of forest and marsh, and their 
intinences on: the health of the district: wll cireumstances whieh: 
render the subsistence, march, or sanitary conditions, of large bodies 
ef men difficult or impousible. Lt may be truly said of more than 
the FraneGerman War, that it was “a war fought as muoh: by 
Tma paws by weapons.” 

If we turn to General Strachey's admirable addresa on Pliysieal 
Cleography as a gelence, the whole field of Geographical explo- 
ration umd research is there effectively dealt with in a eo 
honsive survey. The able writer waa not satisfied to dwell on 
the practical infinence produced by the Geographical features and 
conditions af the various paris of the earth on the ordinary affairs: 
of men ond the world—or even “the past history and present 
state of the several sections of the human race thy formation of 
kingdoms, the growth of industry and commerce, und the spread 
of ervilisation”—thongh to many these are the aspocts of Geo- 
smphical study which possess the greatest interest. He preferred 
te treat of the physical causes which have impressed on onr 
planet the present outlines and forms of its surface—which haye 
brought abowut ite present conditions of climate, and have led to the 
development and distrilution of the living beings found upon it, 
And with this for his theme, he has trced the probable future of 
Geographical investigntion. For althiuneh,as we ate told, “munch 
Fot remains ty be done in olttaining detailed maps of lange tracte of 
the earth's eurfate, yet thero is but comparatively a yery amall 
area with thn essontial foatures of whieli we am not now fairly well 
acquainted." From this flict, and otliers referred to, the ounelinlan 
ia deduced that “the necessary consequénee iain inereased ten- 
denoy to give to Geographical investigations a more strictly 
ecientifie direction os the demands for mora exact information 
become daily mon: presing.” In proof of this, he cites the duct, 
that the two British mval-expeditions which lave just concluded 
thair voyages (the Challenger and the Arctic ships) were “or- 
vatlard almest entirely for genoral scientific research, and com- 
paratively Htthe for topographical discovery.” So ako the great 
vilvance made in every branch of Natural Science, while it shows 
more clearly the interdependence of all natural: phenomena, it 
limits, at the same time, the power of attaining the highest 
knowledge In ‘more than one or two special directions; and jt is 
the More Important thut some, among the cultivators of natural 
knowledge, should direct their attention “to the genera) relations 
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existing among all the forces und phenomena of natnre.’ In some 
important branches of soch subject, bs goes on to show “it is 
only through study of the local physical conditions of vurions parts 
of the earth's surface, and the complicated phonomenna to which they 
give tise, that sound conclusions can be established; and this study 
constitutes Physical or Scientifie Geography, which is stil) more 
cloaély defined as » study, the ‘true fonction of which ia that of 
obtaining accurate notions of the manner in whieh the forces of 
nature have brought about the variod conditions characterising the 
surface of the planet which we inliabit.” 

Captain Evans, in the third of these instructive Addresses, states 
his eonviction that “It is to the development of the scientific fea- 
fires of Geography that the attention of voyagers requires now to be 
Taainly dirceted ;" and on the Physical Geography of the eea, which 
he takes for his theme, he goes on to show first that it is diffionlt, 
Not to say impossible, to prevent a certain overlapping of scientific 
boundaries, with the expansion of knuwledgy, or to “see how the 
several included branches of Physics can be separated from puro 
(Geographical science.” And secondly, how fall of practical interest 
and importance in human affiira is the knowledge of Navigation, 
and that the impetus first given to deep-sea exploration no doubt was 
derived from the demand chiefly for commerciul interests for eleo- 
trical telegraphic communication between conntrica separated by 
the ocean. 

But 1 must not longer trespass upon your time. I will only 
adil that thy armngements for carrying ont all the recom- 
mendations of the Committee are not yet completed, bot I hayo 
the pleasnre to announce thet General Strachey has consented 
to give the firat of the Lectures this Session on the genoml 
subject of Gaogmphy im ite scientific wepect. Dr. Carpenter will 
deliver the second, on the Physical Geography of the Qocan, 
anil Mx. Wallace the third, on the Infhience of Geographical Con 
Mitions on the Compurative Antiquity of Continents as indie 
by the Distribution of Living aud Extinct Animale will only 
farther add that, as regards the contemplated grants, lat, to aesiat 
Persone in wndertaking special scientific Geogrmphical investiga- 
tote as distinct from mere exploration in any part of the world: 
anily, to sid in the compilation of useful Geographical dita, and 
preparing then) for publication ; and, $rdly, for making i Lprovements: 
in apparatus or appliances usefal for Geographical instruction, or for 
scientific research for travellers,—the Council will be happy to 
receive applicutions for consideration under any Of these heads. 





The following Paper waa then read by ‘the Author :— 


On the Buried Citica in the Shifting Sands of the Great Desert of Gobi. 

By Sm T. Dovaris Fowsrm, 5.05.1. | 
Avsoxe the many objects of interest which attracted our attention 
during the late Mission to Kashghar, not the least interesting was 
an inquiry regarding the shifting eands of the Great Desert of 
Gobi, and the reported existence of nncient cities which had been 
buried in the sunds ages ago, and which are now gradually comings 
tol 

When Mr, Johnson returned in 1865 to India from his venture- 
some journey to Khotan, he brought an account of his visit-to an 
ancient city not far from HRiria, and five marches distant from 
Khotan, which had been buried in the sands for oonturies, and 
from which gold and silver ornaments, and even bricks of tea 
were dug ont. 

On the occasion of the first 'mission to Yarkond in A. 1870, we 
were unable to gather much information, and | observe that in 
Mr, Shaw's book,’ Travels in High Tartary,” no allusion to the 
abject is made: ‘Tarn Chund, the energetic Sikh merchant whom 
Mr, Shaw montions, and who accompanied me on both my expe 
ditions, told me that this exhumed ten was to be found in the 
Yarkund baraar; but a onr stay in that city in 187) was of very 
short duration, and we had no opportunity of moving about anil 
inaking inquiries for ourselves, we returned to India with very 
vague ideas ou the subject. On my second visit in 1874, I doter- 
tind t6 make more searching inquiries, anil for thig purpow I 
endeavoured to collate all the information obtainable from pub- 
Tished works ae well as from Oricital books, anch ae Mirza Taidur’s 

“Parikhi Roshidi,’ a valuable copy of which I picked up in Kash- 
guar. IT also consnlted many natives of the country, and other 
onthoritie:. And the firet of all anthorities unquestionbly is 
Colonel Yule. Not only hay thin distinguished Geogmpher, by 
his Inborious researches and translations, thrown a floed of light 
on the history and Geography of Central Asia, amd given to the 
world an invaluable commentary on the travela of Mareo Polo, and 
other medimval explorers, but I gladly take thie opportunity of 
reoonding the deep obligations under which he placed myself and 
all the mimbore of the Mission to Kashehar by ihe valuable hints 
and information he «mpplicd to us from time to time. To him I 
wie indebted for thy loan of a copy of Rimusst’s * Histomre de fa 
Ville do Khotan,’ a most useful work, Colonel Yule very justiy 
remarks, reganiing the great Vonetian traveller of the middle ages, 
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hat all-the explorers of more modam times have Deen, it may be 
wnid, with hardly a jot of hyperbole, only travelling in his foolstapa: 
most cerikiniy illustrating his Geographical notions. 

It ia only proper then to placa Mareo Polo at the hewl of the lat 
of authorities to whom Lehall refer, The 36th and three following 
chapters refer to the country m which we are at present interested. 
His chapter on Khotan is provokingly nieagre, for there ia very 
great interest attaching to this place. It is-suppoced by eome that 
this city was the limit of Darins’s conquest. J have several Greek. 
and Byzantine coins which were found in the mins of the city 

bear Kiria. } 

We know that in early ages it was inhabited by politioal exiles: 
from Initia, that the Hindoo religion flourished there; and Ihave 

ame gold omamenta found there, which are exactly the mime na 
those worn by the Hindoo wemen of the present day. In Réniuaat’s 
History we read how the King of Khotan took an army across the 
Snowy Mountains and atiacked the King of Cashmir, and how 
peace wae mude between the two countries, and the result was that 
cortain Ruhaus or Asvetics brought the Buddhist religion into the: 
country; and in the *Tarikhi Rashidi’ we read how « Oliristian 
Qneen, wifeof Koshluk, ruled in the land and made proselytes to 
her religion, 

-Lowill not enlarge now on the frequent intercourse in former ages 
between Khotan and India; but I may, however, here correct an 
armen impression which was comveyod to the Members of the 
Koval Geographical Society at its Inst Sesion, A good deal was 
ead regutding the impenstrmble barrier raised: by thu Hfimalayas, 
aut Colonel Montgomerie pail that the only army which ever 
creed went from the Indian side and never returned. But, not to 
réfer to invasions af ancient times mentioned by Réemusat, Mire 
Haidar, in his ‘Varilcdhi Rashidi,’ sives graphie descriptions of an 
expedition nder Stiltan Said and his minister, Mirzir Uaider, from 
the Yarkund side, which wae very suecessfal, and on the read batween 
the Sussor Poss and the Karakorum we passed the wall which had 
bern erected by the Hajuh of Nubra to help to assist the Invasions of 
the armies of Kbotan aod Yarkunil. 

The. STth chapter of Marco Polo relates to Pein, and it is evident 
that at that time the city called by thal name waa in existence, 
From the geegraphical description given by Colonel Yule in his 
valuable notes on this chapter, Lahould say that Pein or Pima tinat 
be identical with Kiria, Colony! Yule’s remark regarding the loose 
ness of morals in the towns of Central Asia is doubtloss correct, but 
Trecord the fact that the present ruler of Kaslighar professes to 
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enfiree a very strict cade of ‘morality. It i peruliar of ity kind, 
but itis supposed to be framed on the Koran, and aceording to the 
practice of orthodox Mahommedans, and he would be horrified if he 
kuew that the necommodating rulee of the Shias wore supposed to 
prevailin his country. Ong of his followers once, speaking to me 
inno Mensured terms against the Shias, anid he would have aa much 
plewsure in slaying a Shia av an mfidel, and his language would 
remind one of the animosity displayed by Catholics-and Irotestanta 
to each other in days not very long gone hy. 

Ag tegards Charchan, or Charchand, we got some information 
from persons who had been there, It ism place of éome importance ; 
and was néed asa penal settlement by the (Chinese, and is now held 
by a Governor under ths Ameer of Rashghar. lt containg alvin G00 
houses, eitnated on the banks of two rivers, which unite on the plain, 
and How to Lake Lop. The town is situated at the foot of a monn 
twin: té the: south, wand the river which flowa by it is enid to come 
froma Tilect. 

Captain Trotter has romatked that the exact geographival position 
of Charchand| is not fixed with any degree of certainty; but it te 
probably about equidistant from Kiria and Kurla, and he gives tho 
marches from Khotan to Charchand, md Kiria -— 


Khotan to Rirm.. 2.0 a) 4 marches = 101 miles 
Kitis to Charchem! .. 2. 14 tarchies = 240 oF 30) miles. 





Total ws 2. GH or 400 miles 

Mares Polo deseribes the whole provinde as sandy, with had and. 
bitter water; but here and there the water ia sweet, This agrees 
with the information we obtained, which wae that, between Chor- 
éhand and Lop, there are oases: where wandering tribes of Sokpos, 
of Rolmaks, roam about with their flocks and lierds. I waa informed 
that the present Governor of Khotan rode across from Kurla dircet 
in fifteen days, a distance of about 700 miles, 

The atories told by Mareo Polo, in his i0th chapter, about shifting 
sands and strange noises und demons, have been repented by other 
travellers down to the Present time. Colonel Prejevaleky, in pp. 193 
ami 14 of his interesting ‘'Tmvels,’ gives bis testimony to the 
superstitions of the Desert; and J find, on referenos to my diary, 
that the same stories were reconnted to me in Kashghar, and I shall 
be able to. show that there ie some truth in the report of treaeures 
bwing exposed to view. I give the &llowing from Colonel Prej- 
valaky's wonls;— 

“The eanda of Kngupchi are a pasion of hillooks, 40, G0, 
raraly 100 feat high, lying side by side, and composed of yellow 
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sand. The upper stratom of thiy sand, whon disturbed by the 
-winil blowing on cither side of the hilly, forms loose drifts, which 
have the appearance of entiwdrifts. 

“The effect of thee baré yellow hillocka ia most dreary and 
depreeing when you are among them, and can sce nothing hut the 
sky and tho sand: not a plant, not an animal js visible, with the 
single exception of ihe yellowishrey lizards (Phrysocepholus ep.), 
which tmil their bodies over the loose soil, and mark it with ths 
patterns of their tracks. A dull heaviness oppreases the sonsee in 
this inniimate sea of «and. No sounds ure heard, not even the 
chirping of the grasshopper; the silence of the tomb aurronnda you. 
No wonder that tha focal Mongols relate some marvellous stories 
abont these frightinl deserts. They tell you that this was the 
seen? of the principal exploits of two heroes—(Gissar Khan and 
Chinghiz Khan. Here these warriors fought against the Chinese, 
and elew countless numbers, whose bodies God cansed the wimd to 
over with sand from the Desert.. To this day the Mongols relate, 
with enperstitious awe, how cries and groans may be heard in the 
sands of Kugupchi, which proceed from the «pirita of the departed: 
and thatevery now and then the winds, which «tir up the sani, 
expose to view different treasures, euch a# silver dishes, which, 
althongh conspicuous above the surface, may not be taken away, 
becatse death would immediately overtake the bold man who ven= 
tared to touch them.” 

When I was at Peking last spring 1 had the good fortune to 
mest Dr. Bretschneider, physician to the Russian Legation, an 
gocomplished Ohinese scholar, whose Notes on Chinese medieval 
trvvellers to the west contain valuable information, One of these 
travellers, Kin Ch'ang-chun, thus writes of his journey across the 
firmat Desert in am. 1221 -—" Whoover crosses that place in the 
daytime and in clear weather (i.e. exposed to the mm’), will dio 
from fatigue, and his horses aleo, Only when starting in the even- 
‘ing, and: travelling the whole night, is it possible to reach water 
and grass on tho next day by noon. After a short rest, we started 
in the afternoon, On our road we mw more than a hundred sand- 
hills, which scomed to swim like big ships in the midat of the 
owaves. The next day, between 8 ani 10 o'clock in the morning, 
we reached a town: Wo did not get tired travelling at night-time 
only wore afraid of being charmed by goblina in the dark: To 
prevent the charms, we robbed the heads of our horses with’ blood. 
When the master saw this operation, he smiled, and caid goblins 
flee away when they meet a good man, ae it is written im the 
books. It does not enit « Taoist to entertain snch thoughts." 


‘Nov. 13, 1878.] 
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Maréo Polo visited Khotan, and passed along the road to Lop, he 
nowhere mentions the report of buried cities being in existence. 
Mirza Haidar, writing two centuries afterwards, allndes to them ; 
and we learn from Chinese authorities that they were known: to 
have beon buried many centuries before Marco Polo's time. 

Before passing to other authorities, 1 may make a remark on one 
of Colonel Yule’s Notes on thia chapter. He speaks of ile cities of 
Lop aud Kank. But this Kank is, 1 think, proliably the Katak 
mentioned by Mirza Haidar. The word in Persian is written 
Sul, and it depends on the disoritical points in the middle 
lotter whathor it is SGT (Ratak) or GS (Kank). In the oopy of 
the * Tarikhi Rashidi’ I have it is Katak, and this ia the version 
opted by Dr. Bellew. 

Mirza Haidar gives un account of the destrnetion of thie city of 
Ratak. According to him, the fate of the city had long been fore- 
seen in the gradual advance of the sand; and tho Priest of the city 
repeated!y warned his audience, in the Friday sarmona, of the 
impending calamity: and, finally, secing the danger imminent, he 
informed his congregation of a Divine order to quit the city, and 
fies from the coming wrath of Goi, He then formally bid tham 
furewoll from the pulpit, and forthwith took his departure from the 
doomed abode. Ho left the city, it would seem, in a violent sand- 
storm, and hurried away with bis family, and such effects as he 
could carry with them. he had gone some way, one of his 
companions (the muezzin, or crier to prayer of the mosque) m- 
turned tp fotch something left behind, and took the opportunity tu 
Tauunt the minaret, and, for tho lost time, chaunt the owening call 
to prayer from its tower. In descending, he found the sand lad 
accumulated so hizh np the doorway that it was impossible to open 
it. He consequently had to reascond the tower, and throw himself 
from it‘on the sund, and then-effeet his escape. He rejoined the 
Sheikh at midnight; and his report was eo alarming, that they all 
arose anid renewed their flight, exying, “ Distance ie safoty from the 
wrath of God." 

Such ie tho story told by a pions Mahommodan regunting the 
ovil consequences of rejecting Islam, But « similar tale ia told hy 
the Chinese of another town, at or near Pima, which was destroyed 
ma somewhat similar manner in the sixth Gntiry 4.,-in tons 
quence of the nogleet of the worship of Buildha, On tluit oecasion, 
Ht is sxid, that ther was o violont hurricane for six days, and on 
the seventh a shower of sand fell and buried wt once. the whale 
city. 
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From the inquiries made. by Dr, Bellow, and others of opr 
“Mission, if uppears that the larga town of Lop, mentioned by 
Marea Polo; exists wo longer; bot there are nombers of entamp- 
Tents and settlements on the tanke of the maraby lakes and their 
connecting channel, perhapy there are a9 ninny a8 a thomand 
‘howses or camps. Those aro inhabited by furilics who emigrate} 
there abont 140 years ago, ‘They are looked upline with wontimipt 
by true believers as only half Misanlimums ‘I'he wborigines are 
(esoribed aa very wild people —tlack men with long matted ‘hair, 
who shun the soclety of nuankind, and wear clothes made of the 
hark of a tree, The stall is enlled “Jal” and is the bre of a 
flant culled “toka chigha,” which grows plentifilly all over tho 
andy wastes lorderme on the marghea of Lop. 

Regarding the present comition of the ancient ofties of Lop 
and Kata, 1 will here give on extract from the Report of the 
VYarkand Afission. Wi is the statement of a Kirghix of Rakshal, 
who hod travelled over Da und Kaneuh during uearly thirty 
year, and wan m Peking: at the time thot city was taken hy 
the allied Frencl:-and English armies in 1800, He-had resided 
ns a shepherd for three years at Lop iivelf. Hoe exye( page 46): 
“There are, besides, two other conntries of the Kalmak ale called 
Eak Nor, One is five slays’ journey north of Oriimehi, and the 
other ia beyond Lop, five days south of Kaché. ‘This lost is 
eontinnons with Clhuichon on the east of Khutan, and in it are 
the ruina of several uncient cities, of which nobody knows 
anything. The principal of these is callel Kok Nor. ‘Kok 
Nor" means ‘ bine lake, and these several countries arp eo enalled 
because they have mich sheets of water iu different parts of 
their surface: But these ruins of Kok Nor I nryself have soon. 
They are on the Desert to the eset of the Katak routes, and 
three days’ journey from Lop in o south-west direction; along 
othe cours: of the Khotan River. ‘The walla are seon rising 
abeve the reeds in which tho city is concealed, I have not 
een inside the city, but 1 have seen its walle distinctly from 
the exndy ridges in the vicinity. L wae afraid to go tmonget 
the ruins because of the bogs arvund and the venomons inpeots 
and makes in the reed. | was camped about them for 
geveral days with n party of Lop shepherds, who wire here 
pesturing their cattle. Besides, it is a noterions fact thot 
peonle who. do _go among the ruins almost always dic, bacaust 
they cannot resist the temptation to steal tho gold and precious 
thingy stored there, You may donbt it, but everybody here 
knows what I ssy is true, and there are hundreds of Kalmak= 
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who bove goue to the temple im the midst of these ruins to worship 
the god there. There is a templo in the centre of the ruins, and m 
itis the figure ofa mum. It is of the natural-size; the features are 
those of mn Kalmak, and the whole is Of uw bright yellow. colour 
Ranged on shelveeall round the figure are precions stones and pearls 
af greatesize ated brilllaney, and innumerable yamba or ingots of 
vold and silver. Nobody has power to tuke away anything from 
here, ‘This ia all well known to the people of Lop. And thuy fell 
ofa Kalrak who once went to worship the god, and after finishing 
Gis sulutution awl adorations, secreted twe yambs of gold iu his fol 
and went away, He had not gone very far when he waa over- 
powered by a decp'sloep, and lay down on the roadside to have it 
out, On awakening he discovered thut hie stolen treasure was gone, 
thongh the fob of his debil, or frock, was aa he had closed it, So he 
went back to the temple to get othera, but, fo his astonishment, 
food the very two be had taken returned.to the exact =pot from 
which be had removed them. Hoe was so frightoned, that he pros 
trated himeclf before the god, and; confessing hig fanit, begged 
forgiveness. The figure looked benignly on him, and smiled; and 
be heard a voiee warn him againwt such sscrilege in fatura, He 
returned to Lap and kept hia story a secret for a long time, tills 
Lamma discovered and exposed him, and he was so ashamed that he 
left. the country,” 

Now, to cote to the manner in which the shifting sands of the 
Desert have overwhelmed cities and fortile country, | may give my 
awn experience. When I was in Yarkand, in November, 1873, I 
saw black bricks of tea, oli and musty, exposed for sala in the 
‘bazaar, and wae told that they had come from Khotan. ‘Thia 
stimulated my curjosity, and T made inquiry. of our friend the 
Dedkbwah Mahamad Yunus and of our «goort, who professed 
ignorance, alleging that they were almost as strange to the country 
#s the Buglish were to India in the early days of the East India 
Cumpany. Still, the subject was not lost.aight of; and one day, 
ha wo were riding over the desert country between Yarkand and 
Vungi Hissar, I wan told that, ats distanes of two days’ journey, 
There waa a very ancient city buried in the Great Desert. On 
amriving at Kashghar I endeavoured, but without muecess (af which 
more hereafter), tovisit Khotan. I reeaived permission, however, 
to visit the Kum Shahedan, or Qordum T'adshuh, shrine of the 
martyrs; and whon sponding a rather dreary month of expectation 
ut Yungi Hissar, whilst the party I had despatched to Wakhan 
ware occupied in their most interesting exploration, Dr. Bollow and I 
etermined to make-a littl: voyage of discovery on ourown accounts 
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Riding for thres hours in » north-east direction fram: the Fort of 
Ynogi Hissar, through a wiill-oultivated country, to the village 
of Saigeon, wa suddenty were plungéd into an arm of the Gront 
Devert Our ronte then lay over hilly grotmd anil wide plains: 
‘Hert and thers we caw email wells, covered over with Iuite to 
protect them fram sand-storms, ‘The wator in.all was very brackish. 
At one well there wata tank and kind of hospice, where the man 
in charge, following the mmal onstom,eame out with w largo lout 
of black bread on a trencher and: offered ne-tea. At 5 rat, after m 
ride of 35 miles, we came to the shring of Huzmt Berom, the wife 
of Hnssan Roghra Khan, who was killed and buried here just after 
the defeat of hor lushand's army; in the middle of the eleventh 
cantury. Here we fouwl a regular hospice, with an inner court- 
yard, and four or five rooma for the hetter clues of pilerima. Qut- 
fide Were numerous rooms, in a spacious courtyan| for commen 
folk, and a separate cluster of houses for the servants of the ahrine. 
The shaikh, or head of tho establishment, ic Shah Muiksood, an old 
may of vighty-seven, very hale and jovial-looking. He said he had 
never boon beyond the nearest village in hie life, aml theroforn 
conld never have tasted a drop of sweet water: We Jearned: that 
there was « buried city, or more probably only a fort, nof far off. 
which belonged to Tokim Rashid, an [ighur chief, and had bowen 
destroyed by Arslin Khan moro than 800 years ago, Starting next. 
morning with spades and pickaxes, wo determined to seo what- 
remains of former civilisation could be dng up; and, after a weary 
search, found broken picces of pottery, bits nf copper, broken. class 
and china, and two coins, one of which is partly deeiphorabla, and 
appears to belong to an early period. Thu discovery of glass in 
retusrkable, as acarcely any ia weed nowadays there, and the art 
of making it-secme to be umknown in Kas a 
_ We then, redo ina northorly direction to Oonlum Podshih. At 
first the road slopes down to a wide hollow, which draina fo the 
south-tast,and there risea up tho ridge which we liad crosmed the 
day before higher wp to the north-west. On the way to this, wo 
passed a number of shallow wells and superficial cisterns on the 
aides of the road. In all the water was eo brackish that most of 
our Indian cattle refused to drink it. “From the top of the ridge 
wf clay and gravel, which here forms a high and broad bank "—J 
am quoting the description given by my compogao de voyage, 
Dr, Bellew—*we got a god view of thu Desert away to tho cant, 
for the ridge soon breaks up and subsides in that direction to the 
fevel of the plain. The plain im that direction presenta a vast 
todalating surface, drained by shallow and very wide water-runa, 
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in which ian thin growth of reeds: and rough bushes, but-no sign 
of romming water. Ent to the north it presente a perfect sen of 
loose gand, advancing in regular wave-lines from north-west to 
south-east. The sand-innes are mostly from LO to 2b feet high, 
bot fome are ceen like little hills, full 100 feet high, and in. some 
spots higher. They eover the plain, of which the hard clay ia seen 
between their rows, with nomberles: chainw of two or three or moro 
together in o ne, and follow in: anemsasive pows one behind the 
other, just like the marke loft by wavetripple: on a sanily beach, 
only ona large seale. Towards the south-east these sand-dunes all 
present «steep bunk in the shape of n crescent, the horna of which 
slope forwards and downwards in points to the ground, ‘The hors 
start from the high contral part of the body of the orscent, which, 
in the opposite direction, mils off in a long alant down to the plain. 
These dunes cover the wholo country towards the north and north 
westas fhras thy eyy can reach; but towards tho east they cedse 
at4 or 5 miles to the right of our road, and beyond that distance iz 
scen the undulating enrface of the Desert, 

“From. the ridge up to the shrine itself, and next day for some 
niles further, onr path wound amongst and over these sandainnes. 
At-abont 4 miles from ihe ridge we passed a desarted pos i, 
half snimerged under the advancing sands One of the Priests of 
Mazar Haxrat Beoum, who was with us avs guide, told tt: it waa 
called Langnr Bolghor Akhund, and maid that it was built eighty 
yours ago onan, wf that time, open spate in the sands, but had 
been abandoned since thirty years, owing to the encroaching sande 
having «swallowed up ite court and risen over Ite rook We ot 
flown to examine the placo, and found the woodwork, und fire: 
Plices, and shelves in two rooms, and also w part of the mof in a 
perfectly fresh and well-preserved state, as if but just vannted, 
About half the building was tmried uniler a dune, the cand of whioh 
stood above the rewt of it te a height of 6 or 8 fost: und om each: 
sido in rear were mech larger dunes, whose Togular crescentio form: 
Was perfect, and wminjured by any obstruction. At one side of the 
two rooins still uncovered, anil which faced to the sonth-cast, wns: 
another room filled to the door with sand, which seemed to have 
erushed in the roof. 

“At Oordum Padshah, where we halted « diy, we found some 
tenements actually ocotipiol whilst in sourse of submergence : 
showing that the process is usually a very gradual one, until the 
symmetry of the duno ia so broken by the ulwtructing object that 
its loose materials subside by a sudden dissolution of its component 
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instance a chain of three cresemitic dunes side by side had nad- 
vaneed in a line a¢rose the plain, till one of the outer crescents 
had struek the walls ef the evart of the tenemont, and, growing up, 
had-in time overtopped, and then overflowed and_ filled its ares by: 
ix downfall; whilst the other two crescents at ite side, continuing 
thelr unobstructed course, maintained their proper form uninjured. 
The same cause which propelled them gradually forward, also 
operated to drive the remaindoar of the broken dune forward, and it 
would in conrsa of time not only Imry the whole tenement, but 
would ultimately pass beyond it, and resume ita original farm on 
the open space farther on, in line with the other two crescents of 
the chain ; thins leaving the tenement more or less uncovered, till it 
was again submerged by the next following-row of similar sand— 
‘homes. 


“These sand-jones are formed by the action of the periodical 
north and terth-weet winds, which here blow over the plain 
persistently during the «pring months. And the reason of their 
Progress is this—tha! once. formed, the wind drives forward the 
focse particles on its surface, ao that these on. the sides, where 
there is least resistance, project forwards in the form of long horns, 
whilst thease in the centre ride over each other till they produce 
the:high curved hank between them; and on being propelled still 
farther, they topple over the bank ont of the influence of the wind, 
bot subject still to that of their gravity, which carries them down 
the steep slope till they reach the ground. And this action con- 
tinned for a length of time js the cause of the gradual and ayn 
metrical advance of the dunes, Tho rate. of their progress it is 
impossible to determine, as it depends. entirely on the varying 
force of the propelling powor, the slope of the land, and tho 
obstrnotions on ite surface. But the phenomenon as we saw it 
actually in coures of operation explains the manner in which tlie 
cities of Lop, and Katak, and others of this territary, have heoomn 
overwhelmed in a flood of sind, And it confirms the veracity of 
the statements mode by the shepherds who mam the deserts, to the 
effect that in these old ruined sites the houses now and then appear 
forawhile from under the sand, and again for awhile disappear 
migerit. The idea that the process of burial is very pradual, is 
suggested by the remarks made by Mirza Haidar, and of the proba- 
bility of this we. had «a remarkable illustration in the tenement 
mentioned above, as still occupied at Oordum Vadshah, though the 
court wp to its verandah was already full of sund from the dune: 
which bad Wroken over its walls, ‘Had the court in this. caso. been 
on the opposite side, and the house heén. the ent te: pees nite, the 
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: gand, as -we saw at the Langher Bulghar Akhbund, it is 
easy to perceive how, on toppling over the frout walls (if it did 
nat enddenly by ite weight crush in the roof) it-would shut up the 
Inmates in a living tomb, 

“That this actnally did occur at Katék in many instances is 
evidenced by the skeletons and desiccated bodies which are still 
occasionally seen in mearthed honses, with their eEparet and fir. 
niture intact and uninjured, as is.told with ech apparent trath by 
the shepherds who roam that spot at the present aay The shrine 
of Oordum Padshah is itself buried in the sand, and poles tufted 
with yuks’ tails mark the spot of the grave. Ent the monastery, 
and some almshouses arvundl, are built on small clear spaces on 

the plain, which appear here and there amongs? the heapa of aand, 
aaa form ag it were lanes, ronning in the direction of the march 
of the sand-lunes. Some of the larger dunes, at the distanes of 
S00 or 400 yards off, lic obliquely upon the monastery: but as 
they seem to advance here at a very slow rate—twelve years 
having passed since the dune broke into the court of the tenement 
mentioned withont having yet completely filled ite area, which is- 
only 10 or 12 paces wide—the confident faith of the venerable 
sheikh who presides over it may prove justified. ‘The blessed | 
shrine has survived the Vicieitudes of eight centuries,” he said, in 
reply to uur forebodings of the danger threatening its existence ; 
‘and, plese God, it will survive to the end of the world.’” 

Twas very anxious after this to visit Khotan and examine the 
ruins which lisve been expoeed to view, but was umble to carry 
ont my project. I, however, sent one of the Pundits, of whom = 
much has been heard, ty travel in that dirresion, und I wnployed_ 
other trustworthy men to visit the locality, The verbal reports 
they bronght back, each independent of the other, confirmed all 1 
had heard before, 

Tho inquiries of the Pundit referred chiefly to the routes through 
Khotan to India, and, unfortunately, bo did not direct his atrention 
particularly te these cities, But he brought me two figures, which 
were found in the buried city near Kiria, the one being an image. 
of Buddha, and the other a clay figure of Hunoomun, the monkoy- 
cod. These had only just been found, and it wae fortunate that 
they soon fell into his hands, for the pions 2eal of a Mahommedan 
iconoclast would have consigned them to speely destruction, An- 
other man, Ram Chund, whom I had deputed to visit Khotun, 
brought me wome golil flnger-rings and nose-rings, puch as are 
worn in the present day by Hindoo women; alse some coin, of 
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which the moat remarkable are-an tron one,* anparently of Hor- 
mms, the last Greek king of Bactrin im the first century 0c.; und 
soveral gold caing of the reign of Constana [1., and Pogonatne, 
Joatinwa, Antimachus, und Theolosius According to Ram Chund, 

the Enried eities proper are at a distanco many marches east of 
Khotan; a discovery of buried ring hes, however, litely been 
wade quite close to Uchi, the chief city of Khotan, at a distance of 
4 miles to the north-west. A caliivator; working in the fields, was 
watering hia crop, and found the water disappear in a hole which 
absorbed it entirely. On digging to examing the hole, he found » 
gold ornament representing the figure of u cow. Nowa of this. 
roach the sare of the Goveruor of Khotan, whu ordered excava- 
tions to be made, and gold omumenis and coins were found. In 
the month of April, 1874; about tho time when Ram Chund was 
there, a gold ornament weighing about 10: The. waa found: It was 
in the-slapo of a amal) vase, onil had o chain attached to it. 
Kumonr declared it to be a neck-ornament of the great Afrasinh, 
andthe finder waa declared to have hit upon the spot where Afra- 

gialys treasure was buried. ‘This, of course, is all pure conjecture, 
and Afruziah, who was: futhor-in-law to Cambyses IL, oconpics in 
all Central Asian legends the place taken hy Alexunder the Great 
in Asiatin logendary history, ot King Arthur in English tales. I 
hope the time is not far distant when a complete exploration of 
these interesting ruins will bring to light many more treasures; 
and it is not only m the neighbourhood of Kiiotan that (hese in- 
quiries have to’ be mncle, 

Aceording to information we picked up frons travellers, and 
confirmed by Syad Yakub Khon, there is a ruinod ‘city called 
Tukht-i-Taran, Close to the city of Kuchar, on « hill of bare rook: 
the ruins are of varth of a deep yellow colour, quite unlike anything 
on the hill; there wre besides « large number of caves, excavated 
<a residence, The city is said to have existed previous to the first 

Ins upation, and to have bean consumed by fire owing to 
re puiceil of ite miler to adopt the Mahommedan faith. Abont 
16 tash, or 60 miles, to the north of Kuchar a large idl is mid to 
exist, which ia cut out of the rock. It is 40 to 50 feet high, has 
10 heads and 70 hands, and is carved with the tongue owtaide the 
mouth, The mountain behind the idol iz Lesoeenty dificult of 


Fann, 














bly the tron ecin of Herman may to be the aldeat, Irrt [t tow nd 
ommpliiety deipherd, The Asti te fe about 140 oo. mod the 
sien at “arg age eer genase or cpetgat 
wuthorltios to be © hive: thse Mth century, oo that the snbmergence of this city in 
the good muy be dated abont 200 years agn. ; 
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decint: game abounds, but, owing to the protection of the idol, 
aunot be killed. Some very remurkable ruins are sail to exist 
not far from Mural Bashi, ‘Syad Yakub Khan gave usa deserip- 
tiun of them, tart unfortunately not till after Captain Biddulph had 
visited thy vicinity without being aware ef the prise almost im ius 


Not far from the present city of Kaahghar is the Kohna Shabr, or 
old. city, which was destroyed. many centuries. ago, yet the walls, 
though only built-of sun-iried bricks, are standing, with the holes 
in-which the rafters were inserted as clearly defined os if they had 
been inly just used. ‘Thay reminded me of the holes to be seen in 
the rocks on the Dannbe just before approaching the Iron Gatos, 
Aw all, or nearly so, of the edifices in Central Asia are bnilt of sun 
dried bricks, it!may seem remarkable that euch structures shoulil 
survive throvgh so many aged, but the extremo dryness of the 
climate accounts for this) When I was staying at Yungi Hissar, I 
visited the tomb of Hnesan Boghrn Khan. It ia recounted om his 
tomb how he hed earned the crown of martyniom by fallmg in- 
hatile against the infidel King of Khotan, whose fort, which ptood 
eloee by, he lind deatroyed. I. went to eee the fort, and found not 
ouly part.of the woodwork in good order, but even the matting 
which is put under the earthwork of the eaves of the roof was atill 
visible. According to. tho date on the tomb, this fort must have 
been destroyed npwardas of 800 years ago. 

An. interesting question may now be asked: Where do theas 
sands. come from! It is o remarkable, fact, well supported 
‘by thw evidence.of our senses, ae well as by tho reporis of the 
inhabitants of the country, that all these sand-hilla move mono 
direction, ic. from north-west to south-cast. If | were speaking 
of a tract of country east of the Great Desert of Gobi, the answer 
of course would be plain; bat lam speaking of the extreme west 
comer of tho Desert, and, moreover, 1 will endeavour to desoribe a 
still more remarkable circumstance, As we left Kum Shahidan on 
our retin journey we tock a westerly direction, and after crossing 
uw ven of sand-hills for some miles came to cultivated ground, which 
“we again exchanged. for sand. Judging from what wo saw, our 
theory was that these sands are all gradually moving on, and the 
parts we saw cultivated will in time be overwhelmed, and other 
putts now covered will be laid bare. But, following this cours 
for some imiles, we shonld have come to the Tan Bhan Range. 
Dices all this sand com» from that mage? One ides started was 
that the sand comes from the creat deserts in Hussian Siberia, over 
the Tian Shan Mountains, Another ides ia that it is raised in the, 
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fergriach al tossig ear aaone bya current of air romnd the basin 
of 

The idea re the sani] coming from the range which immediately 
bounds the Desert cannot be maintained, [ think, For the sand ia 
blown always in one direction, and the particles are very much 
heavier than the very fine impalpable dust which fills the atmo- 
‘sphere with u haze as dense ox a London fog, and which i doubt- 
less ratsed by the various gusts of wind from the mountains on all 
sides. Tho dusty haze falls all over the land, but is not sufficiently 
thick to bury bmildings. 

The theory that the sani id brought from-a desert in Tinesia ia 
also, I think, untenable, It would have to pass over Iesyk Kul 
and other lakes and cultivated land, which we kuow are not thus: 
covered with sand. It -wonld, in fact, have to mount high in the 
heavens, like a flock of geese, till it ercased the lofty Alai or Tian 
Shan Mountains, and then alight on the Desert of Gobi, sand being 
thus attracted to sand. 

The third theory, of a circular current of air, seems more pro- 
bable, I have seen, on a small scale, something of the same ap 
pearance on the elevated plateau, croasing from the Chang-chen-mo 
Valley to tho lead of the Karakash River, om the large soda or 
‘alkali plain, which is, in fact, the dried-up bed of an old Inke, and 
is surrounded by low fille. When I waa encamped in o mvine, 
about 5 miles from this plain, I observed about 2 rw. that & dani 
elond of white mist rose from the -plam. A local dust-storm of a 
vory disagreenhle character seemed to:be gomg on. Butit did not 
‘spread, and: next morning when we crossed the soda plain all was 
quiet, Towards afternoon, however, a storm, similar to what we 
had witnessed the day previcusiy, cume on, und I believe such 
storms are of daily gecurrence, except perhaps in winter. Some of 
‘my party, 1m crossing the plain, cume across the remains of the 
animals and some camp articles, too, partially buried, which, at was 
suid, had been lost or left by Adolphe Schlagintwoit i in 1857. Now, 
what I saw there on a small scale may be going mn, on & tonch 
‘grander ecalo, in the large basin of the Desert of Gobi, T may 
mention bere that, in crossing from San Franclaoo to New York, I 
observed that the platean between the Novads Range and Rocky 
Mountains is very similur in its features to parts of Central Asin, 
and especially to the high regions between the Karakorum and 
Farka, 

T havy said that an uttempt made by me to poy o visit to 
Bhotan was unsuccessful, and this leads mo to notice the remarks 
of a writer in the Joly tmmber of the ‘Quarterly Review,” who 
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gives bin opinion that had the surveillance and restraint to whieh, 
ander the guise of attentions, the Mission wes enbjected been 
recite! successfully at the beginning, and had not time been 
mmaccountably lost, a much more extensive exploration of this 
interesting country might have been mada. This able reviewer 
had probably not travelled in Asiatic countries, or he niay have 
forgotten his knowledge of Asintiy character, and has got weighed | 
stfficiently carefully the responsibilities which fetter those who 
have the conduct of such an expedition aa T had the honour to 
commani, But as the opinions he has thus expressed liuve: been 
shared by others, who, with an imperfect knowledge of the whole 
ciremmstances of our position, have chafod at the lose of apparently 
easy opportunities for adding to our stock of knowledge, I may 
here say @ fow words which will perhaps throw some light om the 
Tnatter, explain what the reviewer considers to be wnaccount- 
able negligence on my part, However friendly an Asitic may he, 
he i# proverbially auspicious of the actions of all foreigners, Mr, 
Shaw, to whom, as the Quarterly Reviewer justly remarks, is duc 
the honowr uf the first successful advance into that long closed 
country, a# ix duly related in hig "High Tartary, Yarkand, and 
Kashebor,’ on interesting record of his alyentures and of difficulties 
overcome by a happy tixture of boldness and diplomacy with 
patience and good lumour, gives instances of the disappointments 
to which he was subjected, and he has often recounted tome the 
manner in which he was tantalieed with expectations of immediate 
liberty of notion, but always to be disappointed at the moment of 
fruition, During his first visit to Yarkand and Eashghar he was 
kepta prisoter inside the four walls of his honse or in his tent, and 
néver entered the city al all.. Thie was, however, a circimetance- 
in no way to he wondered at; but when hytevisited the country us 
the Political Agent depwted by the Indian Government, aud efter 
the return of our Mission, when he might be sure of enjoying the 
fruit. of newly established relations with the Amwer, I fully 
expected that he wonld travel about the country and acvoniptieh 
what we had left undone. But it isa fet that Mr. Shaw did nut 

even enter the vity of Kashgliar, although he resided for several. 
moni within a few-miice of the city. Ho has never beon Iaido 

or beyond Yungi Shahr, the old Chinese quarter now ocompied 
na ‘the Ameer, and-5 miles distant from the city. ‘The reason he 
gave me for this was that though he doubtless might have inmisted 
on going there, he abstained from doing so ont of deference to the 
known or supposeil feelings of the Ameer; and if in. such a small 
tuutter he considered it polite to abstain. from exercisig ap 
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Englishman'y propensity to satisfy his curiosity, I feel that T have 
a stron authority. on my sido. Ts anyone unacquainted with tha 
cluracter of these Asiutics, their conduct iv often inexplicable, and 
most trying to one’s patience. Mr, Shaw recounts how the 
Yarkand officials would come to him im his confinement and pro- 
pose a visit to the city, or to nome gardens in the neighbourhood, 
aud having excited his expectation to the highest pitch, and 
having gone so far us. to fix the time for going and all prelimi- 
naries, they would raise some hidden and insuperable objection. 
1 found exactly the ime process adopted with reference to myself 
(in tho occasion of my first visit to Yarkand, in 1870, the Dadkh- 
wak made the usual offer of perfect liberty of action, but was 
mightily offended because 1 took him at his word, On the second 
vinit, Earranged through my friend Syud Yalkub Khan for oom- 
plete liberty to be accurded to the members of the Mission to roam 
about anywhere within a day's journey of our quuriers, leaving 
more extended excursions to be matter of separate arrangement. ~ 
Wo had not buen lodged in Kashgar a week before we obtained 
the perziission of the Ameer to visit the frontier fort of Ckalimah. 
Captain Liddulph was allowed to go on an excursion to Maral- 
bashi, and as goon asthe weathor permitted we took a jowmey up 
towards Ush Turfan. During tho wintor montha vory extended 
journeys could not be undertaken ; but 1 was consequently oon- 
pulted as to my wishea for sending a party to Aken and to Lake 
Lop, aa well az to Kbotan. The Ameer voluntecred to make us 
of Dr, Stoliteka's valuable scientific knowledge, and after having 
received his report, or specimens of coal, copper, ani other ores, 
proposed that he should be sent te examine the mines, But, atin 
Mr, Shaw's case so it was in ours; justet the last moment some 
exonee was mised, and the expedition had. to be postponed wine die. 
JT find thst another creat traveller (M. Prejevalaky) details ex- 
perience similar to onrs, and complains of being detuined juat at 
the moment of departure, for reasons which he could not discover 
either thon or afterwards, and Schuyler, in hit moat interesting 
work on *Turkestan” reourds similar experiences, and 7 am a- 
dlined to think that all European travellere-in Contral Asia are 
likely to suiter in the same way until they can discover the 
seeret which the reviewer apparently possesses for overcoming 
these obatacles. Tho important journey to the Pamir by Colonel 
Giordon'y party required considerable negotiation. on. my part; and 
after it had started, the Ameer sent worl to recall if, and I had 
some difficulty in reconciling the Ameer to Colouel Gordon pro- 
soouting his joumey, My application to visit Khotan, after having 
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been sanctioned aod erery arrangement having been mato, wis, 
finalle, flatly refused; and had T insisted on having my own way, tt 
id tnget probable that Tahould have found insuperable difficulties: 
pittin-my path, and it ia certain that 1 should have caused.o breach 
in ‘tho frienlship 1 rt wae my object and duty to cement. 

Possthly it may be said that-all this only shows the hollowness 
of the Ameecr’s performance of friendship; and, in fact, 1 lave 
frequently seen this urged as a proof of the worthlesinees of any 
tmaty of amity with the rulers of countries acros: our border. But 
T take leave to differ entirely from euch opinions, We cannot judge 
Asiatic as we would Enroptans. They de not understand | 
tions conducted for purely selentific purposes; and thay may be 
éxeused for disliking to show all their resonrces even to therr most: 
valned European friends, 1 cannot do better than conclude my 
Paper by: a quotation from the remarks made by the distinguished 
ent of the Moyal Geographical Society :-—* We muat com- 
plain that our reputation in the Bast takes ita complexion from our 
conquesta and progress: in India, the history of which, in broad. 
outline, at least, is perfectly well: known in Chima, if not all over 
Axia, Tow we began hy asking for a privilege for trade, and 
‘ened by annexing provinces, after disastrous wars, is no eecret. 
Whatever explanations or defonce we may have to offer as to the 
eanges of this inevitable advance from trading factorica to Empire, 
we can scarcely expect uny Eastern sovereign or people to attach 

tinch eredit to them. We must be content to tmde and to 
negotiate, weighted with the heavy burden of distrust and sub 
picion. 


Mr. Jf, 1. Howonrn, said, ma ba was at presen ai ge writing the 
eapond volo of * The History of the Moxigels,’ ha leet Lrowght inte 
iminddiate contact with the very int protleme connected with Lhe 
history amd - topography of the ilestricka to w fh Sir Douglas Pooyth hod 
telerred, ood which it was well known formed one at eee 
— sans if Tiagatnl Khan, Thos destricts were imo 6 
to elhnolosiata than any: ae portion of the eurth’s 
etek bh Latins ed thoes fomaia'6 f ike home-taud. of the. ‘Turks, 
all theic carly treditions centred aici ite horders. A great nomber of 
students also regarded the eountr'y to the aouth aa the hotie-land of the Argan 
races. Whothor this war s) or dt, the district wae the frontier soparating 
the Toranians from the. is at the preeeni He ka Lately bi ober thives 
ually 1 wan qeonpied by an Aryantace, He had lately teturned from 
where lie mot the grout Chinese eclolar, Protest Wasilief, 
a  hecael yrpoke to him about this resion, and mid thal, after a great 
deal of patient research, le was quite convinesd thal whatever civilisation 








there «tas in China was originally derived from the 4 . ad if eo, it 
Sp Nai? pe aan Ne om hades Mave se thie qa district. It 
wee therefore extremely interesting to Mid there, remelna hich pointes! to 


the presence of a race which certainly all the Chines? acoonnts qwhicl: had 
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test translated by Mérewent and others semi! to show were Aryans He 
therefore looked with the grentest possible interest and ‘to the tine 
When some of these pemaina would be accessible to the examination ef 
scholars. Tho tnutitions of the people in the distrit seemed to paint to somo 
ee the yecaien thing or She period of Arslan Khan. Eo supposed 

y belonged to the dynnstyof the so-called Karn Winnie all of 
amedpags ities were etylod Arslan Khan,or Lion Khan. Professor G 
lial written. a very interesting pape 
oongilerable 


the eleventh century. ‘I'he Russian authorities connect these princes with 
the Karluk ‘Turks, One foct, which wos vew and rather sturtling to hin, 
in the Paper was the evidence of the presence of Buddbiom in the district ao 
early sa the beginning of tho Christinn era. Professor Lerch of St. Peters 
borg, who had-written an odbmimble topegmphical paper on the Jaxortes, 
had told hint that he kad fonnd a Buddhist tomb of perbaps the sith cntury 
m the oodniry to the weetof Uziranil, while the enrlior of the Chinese srs 
pllerims who pasaed this way carry us back to the fifth century. But the p 

of Bartrian and Indo-Scythic coins in this district, with winliiat wl vine 
onrres back the etory much further, In connection = these buried cities 
which Sir Douglas Forayth nd diseribed, twas impossible tot to thihk of the 
destruction of the citirs hed eas to the weet oe SON ah on the old channel ‘of 








el Hischid as the born of 8 griffin; but it turned out to be simply a foi 
horn of | Tu oomelusion, he expressed a hope that some 
of the Society's funds aml enerzy would be directed to tho publication of 
other matter than mere travels, and thet they would ossial to make accesible 
Tore of the work: that was done in Rugsia, No greater work vonld te 
jose sarbueches iter oo thee eas ‘Ania” The 
lection ilinstrating ethnology in Encland might entorerad, 
aol mule worthy of om wide cormmerce and sila if cet woe Lil 
Temember that we have o very fine national maternal yet y exhibited in 
the Belthih Abisaetm and partite at 103, Victoria Street, wliose 5 indbifatignbile 
contor was knowledge in En: yore) that travellers 
who brought hho objects ilustrating oan bee woah thke them there, 
tther than allow them: te be lost or hooken in private houses. 
tanith HB. Rawirssas ‘stated that it ia probable that, very bhortly, scdnie 
farther interestine informmtion woulll be obtained with regani to the: "Minter 
desert by Sir Douglas ae the conforener Brussels 
veg Bases the aguitten xfer. that: ‘olonel Prejevalaky was en the 
| ulja for Kara-chohar with the intention af proceedine 
t0 Lake Lob, where he expected tu epend Christmee Thay. In the 
vistas which Prejevaloky had written from Kutja he annonneed that hn 
was satinfind that in Lake ab wae to be found a tourk Rumian 
‘He stated tha hn had ub authentic arenas pre 
hinidved yours a mmm One cern Siberia, 
setaliiahaal Phicceeckyun eax an Wslanrh Sa, ade Lot: They formed fourahing 
‘eolony there, and their numbers bad heen augmented by other rufmgees, One 
Hf the creat objects of hiv preené journey woold be to ope mp commnnite- 
tion with those people pe dade ade ht be the ere as these to when Sir 
Thtgles Forwyth it H. Bawllmson) had listened with 
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steak interest to the paper and-contially ag red with most af the views there 
ad raven! He might be able ty soaike tow vertal-ocisielais, Inet. be 
BA Vs yore ing elt sot asus es pour ae mila Raha ar 


eallead “The Objects General,” and would Se 
the word “ Kata,” Sie haberad ts Ee creme cactine: He cone 
enlted fur x of the Turikhi Hashidi, and Quatrembre had consulted others, 

nnd im al} of SSS. the word was Kanak, Whether tho name, rane, 
ol this partioular ruined site was Katak or Kanal, it waa a vory interes 
fact that there: were old burried: ae in that region ita sea Toarkca 


7 7 sufficiently 

tat 3 the Aryan inhabitants of India came originally: from the 

peimcalip obese by Sir D. Forsyth, and were rather eat visitors to India, 
No doubt Rhotan was ono of the vory onrliest 4 of tho Aryan moo 
und ene of their main points of civilisation. lis rend name was Eotutaim, and 
it wos probably pressnre from the ‘l'uranian races from the north-east thik 
Sie ea ens yt Lier sees te lan, who, ey sally 
aba riginal Bor Loran Ween aul ¥ 
ilivplaced, yee linn wsccky of Tulian infiuence were found io Cente 
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tern (in the Jehdo-pume) about 260 or 200 vente age. The hed nevar 

ee it igtrue, to learn where the author had obtained his information. 

‘urk al Sec aN de would hardly have laid down o city of 5 sister 

to Yarkand and cer ae Hh authority of Mano Folo, of whoa, 

his could hardly have beard, no other Movlon Goozra So 

mieustoned Fein. fir Donglos Sania beget pen ogre Ne 

volute ond, and hid drawn attention to a very interesting andl impo 

mitt not only ae regards the Geography, but aleo the Ethnology af 


Ste Fl. Yune did not commider that the identification of the eemulns as 
aes sai fal proved ppt pus ” _ with ae hacarpore ec {odie Th 
is] Proved the extensam if ie) rod al coinlry ata ¥ 
poe ai ed nud this formor great extent of fndoo iadiranas nitvenoe was ese 
stance that baal ae k him hribly eS iiat : to tha forsee ve —— 
Waa SOme nesson at the vitie w Were near: 
Lob wore also nabject, CS ihe ficicnce ef Hinde reliz ‘The Chinese 2 
traveller Hwen-Tsanz, in the seventh century, mentioned one of thom Sa te 
the game of Noripu, which appeared to be a Sanskrit tame, avd. syliclit 
easily have beeu modified popularly into Lob. or ai the name given by 


Mureo Polo to o city in this rewion, and mentionel hy other writer, Sir 
Douglas Forsyth spo! Ke an if hie fall confident that tf mountaine to the 
north of India Page ras tase rt bimon s bot it's pin 


Seen asia daxah h all "hiskiey, Hindoo i 
far west on the Caspian. Somno of the old sabi bisbctau oe F meogsapbers 
gtated that the name of the grat city of Eokhara signifiel a p 

Hon, atid bie hinséelf lied ao strong impreseion that it Weis cane lath 
Raddhint. Vihar, & monastery or temple, and tht. that centre. of Mcham- 
medat Ligotry waa, in fact, originally a settlement of Buddhist monks aciong 


46 
the mara See athras mest This Hinioo Inflonrics thin was lot wpirem- 
ing te Lako Lob, and wrentually to Chins, aml west to ther Caspian, anid ems 
to thi Ielandi of the Moluccas. It bad wlio spread, thotigh in m conitnéreial 
rather than = religious form, down the cant of to abont the 20th degree 
of acith latitude. Another point that atruck Hinksin looking at the map 
new displayed was the Leiotre ytress that had been made in. mir 
kiicwlidge of Centra) Agia sinov he first entered the servion. At that thru 
feone of the country from. the Satie] to ths extreme north of Vorkestan wes 
decently mapped, Nearly all that appeared then in our mapa of this vast 
tered woe lite better than more or judicious conjectore, founded. on 
Viterary materials that did not excindi Maros Polo, iardly even Prolemry: with 
emia very scanty and fragmentary aid from the Jesuit observationy of last 
century; but ot present onlya @mall part, chiefly the eentral’ portion: near 
the fhauks of the Hiver Tarim, retained unexp 

The Parsinenr regretted that the lateness af the hour prevented m cor- 
Hnuation of the disenailon of so anyerstive a eulject, ‘To himarlf the sa 
had, been ab of intensa intercat, both ethnogmphicelly and historically. Ho 
homed in: the habit of bulieving that 7 pee Soea 


: petal ave swept down from the north-weet to the F eenithien junt as the 
Russians had been doing for the les} two hondred years: Waa therm any 

shape pt that determined this? eee eri baeca the ackpav- 
<i pin  Aoile i to Sir Douglan Forsyth, and proceedings then 
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Newly, Eay.; Colonel Joha Pigott Nisan (Consal-Genoral anil Poli- 
tical Agent fur Turkish Arabia); Joseph Pearcy, Eeg.; Sir Rese 
Lamberi Prize, Bart.; Mirza Mohamed Dahan: Richard €. Rapier, 
Poy. os LT. Robison, Ea. : Harry @, Seeley, Bog. 804. P05 FLA, 
do: De; Thos Somerrille, wun. Capt. Leopold Victor Bieatae’s 
Staff Commander J. H. Tizerd, ux.: Heary Ullyett, Eeq.; Lieut 





Robert Horace Walpole, a5, ; - Christopher Ward, Fag. 8.04.7 0. 0, 


Waterjicld, Fay. ; J.C. Webb, Eay., an. 


Dowariovs ta THE Timmany, prow 1$tn vo Tra Novewnen, 1876, 
Notes ofa Voyage in Turkey anil Persia, 1848—1852, by the late 
General Tehirikof, Russian Cominissioner for defining the ‘Puevo- 
Porsian Ponrudary, by M. Gurmavoff (iu Russian); St. Peterslery, 
1875 (M Gomez, per Caplain Clerks). Tlaridbuch fiir Reisando, 
Myypten, I, edited by K. Baodeker ; Leipzig, 1877 ( Eilitor). Topart 


bo the President of the United States, ‘Polaria” Arctic Expedttion | 


(Chief Justice Daly). Zur barometriseien Hohenmessung, von 
J. Hann; Wion, 1876 (Author). On Prehistorie Names of Weapans, 
by Hyde Clarke, 1876 (Author), ‘Edneation and Culiure, by 
A. Mackennal; Leicester, 1874 ( Author). Official copy, ‘Tide-tables 
for 1877 (Lords Commissioners of the Adworalty). Gnmpel's Patent 
Rnddor, 1875 (5.3. Drach, Enq.) The Indignation Meetings of 


Liberals, and condnct of affaires in the Eust, 1870 (Anew). Ueber 


die Nothwendigkeit des Walischutza fir die ehiflaren Strike 
Rualands, &e,, vou G, von Helmorsen; St. Petersturg, 1276 
(Author), Tabledux de population, &y., pour Tanude 1874; Paria, 
1870 (The French Colonial Miniater), Uebor dio Malayiiohs Sitripo- 


thior-Fuuna, vou A. ven Pelzeln; Wien, 1876 ( Librarian). Ke 


Svenska Fregatton Engenies Heen omkring Jordon, Haft. 4, 5, 9, 
anid 12, in complotion of the work. oo far a came (The R. Swedieh 
Arailowy af Sciences); and the enrremt iseme of publications of 
corresponding Societies; Periodicals, dn. 

The Prestvest said the lapers on the procramume 


for the 
ail telated to Central Africa, a auljoc of ineenang Siren sh iris 
i ounaeynence of the : foot ie 
wero about to be mode: age le the Ueteatoa and sl attitaeeeta ol sate Abie 





ond on a larver scale than hal ever before been attempted inde weg 
sat all cofetad te the wentioaf; the Be ition ‘of ther Shadive to region 
of the Nild Lakes, and in cotmerction with this he wiahed to draw attention to 


a summary of the Geograpliical and Selantific remlts of the Khodive's rroeat 
Expeditions, which had been reeeived by tha Soci Society, and world be published 
in the ‘Procesdinge'" There had bem no Jess thin twenty-seven im- 
riant resnlte wad discoveries attetlant on these Expeditions, amd ft was 
frcpewalble to spesk Ne Risiy of tha isboral sy iasngade ond enlightened 
interest with which the ve had provided for the purely Geographical 


* Vide p. 63, infra, 
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= itwo:-of ten Taxpwere th top roe 
Sp beet 


the lakes that had ben eidia of late years, White it waa ing Slapatad 
Scents tat ee 
ia tupt sae to 

Whilst on the subject of African x planation, the President) w 
to expres the regrol with which ihe Bad may recently - 
the death of Mr. Tebuann, one of the East African missionaries who si 
mally called attention te the srstam of great lakes of Contra) Africa, He 
Woe went, in the year byes by the Church Missionary Sotiety to joim their 
missionary, Dr. Krapf, in East Attica, Agta 
lc peabvalh et Menge oriole Sec tegether dissoverad the spow= 
eoverrd mountains Kilimatsjaro aud K ne which, in Mae year ae 

r receivil the Silver Al of the French ¢ shieal Soci 





te. we : 
Rebmann and chart that all travellers ‘eavelline weed from different warting 
Fo iedaatgy Shah cig rita ren a aod ian ap inland sen, 

) furnished by Erhandt pnd Rehbmann was laid before the Royal 
jeougmay “Bic egag reek it Sp hi rapist’ sigh te i Bure 
ton a n in great “The Nile: Sonrves, ne 
im ow al aati sarthee et i first promoters of Wie die 

mony years at Mo are and. first , this di 
za “And he regina with the iit treet, e remarknlle words : ae 

b Tay tesalt from. their wil Be cea er manta im 
Eo ) acl traltful ta the produce ie the aymbalies mn of pan sik 

nobody knows or belinves in this emia tulle Gans ona of the chief pre 
tania of thd exci tli itivestivation, Mr. Rebinarin. From thes late ex 
tions he feelk convinced, at ho has oftentinmes told me, that the fine eteqy bose 
lwen taken in. tho right direction for the dwvelopment of the commercial 
rexcuroce of the ae ot pablieiy iste and the indie of our 
geographical know}alve.” Hebmann continued at Ids ae : 











| | fru: Chie atcictinet of three of the prinedpal languages. of Fastern 
Africa, 1 mel * Poe Hind, be So Frio home im 1876, rejome i ee oom 
yer in Germany, al they. fogether wer he int Langage 

scat +a scabs Mr. banana : biicefonary af ont 
When, alter a ehort Hines he died st Kornthal new 


The following Pupers were then renid.-:— 
1. Olservations om the Nile between Dujli aud 3ogu 
By Colonel C. E. Gonmis, i 
{Comesuniented by Gener! Stas, Uhtof of de General Staff, Caisn,] 
Ar the distance of about 20 miles to the couth of Dufli the river 
begins to widen out, and the current becomes therefore jess rapid ; 
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and fram that point to Magunge the river ie nothing more than a 
portion of Lake Albert. The current Is very alow, not moro than 
half «mile per honr ; the bed is wide, sometimes as much as two 
ar three mariné miles, and it is filled with islandsof papyrus. The 
lunke of the river are fringed with papyrus, and are dificult of 
approach, ‘The country ie very populous—much more so than 
any other portion of Africa that T have seen—and the natives 
are well disposed. ‘They were groatly astonished at the sight of 
the steamboat. Banana cultivation is met with at oa distance of 
40 miles to the south of Duili, and it gontinnes-on south for 20 
Wiles, when it ceases, and is not met with again notil the Lake 
neared, when it reappears, I do not know the canse of the in- 
terruption in the banana cultivation. At the distance of 50 miles to 
the seuth of Dui the natives wear each a skin, farther on they 
clothe themselves with the bark of a tree. 1 believe that, taking 
Ruatatchanbé aa o centre, and describing a circle with a radins 
Teaching to Fashoda, that circle would include all the tribes that go 
entirely naked—a zone ontaide of that circle wonld include those 
half clad—and a sone outside that wonld contain tho tribes who 
fully clothe themselves. 

[ have not seen the branch which leaves the Nilo and flows to 
tlie north-west, according to M. Geasi; having troops with mo, I 
cold not delay my voyage to make close coxamination»s of the 
country, bot [do not donbt of its existence, I have found Sir 
Samuel Baker's map quite correct for the northern portion of the 
Take. The mouth of the Victoria Nile ie very difficult to find, the 
whole coast being sown with papyria islands; there ure thon- 
eanda of them, and one oan hardly cay where the Lake onde anil 
where the river begins. There is no current, and the water is 
shallow, One can bardly conceive the number of villages (Zeritubia) 
which exist on the left bank of the river. Tn this it resembles this 
Shillook country in former days. The Lake has asad and deserted 
appearance, and the conntry around is very minteresting 

The steamboat tan very well, and from what T- Tid seen in 
euffloient for the exrvice. 








2. Noles om the Victoria Nile between Magungo and Foireira. 
By Colonel (0; -E. Gombe. 
Siesta by General Grows, Chief of the Gonoral Staff, Cairo.) 
o ng0 to Murchison Falls the River is navigable, and 
the current does not exceed one knot per hour; but from that poling 


+o the Karuma Hapiils, 9 miles below Foweira, the river ie fall of 
VOL. xX, Eg: 
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strong rapide. "Tho country in almost deserted by man, The banks 


of the tiver are bordered by tress. Ina word, it ia q wildernuoss, 
Tt peems that the Nile runs throngh a plateau from Foweira to 
Marchison Palle, Then, in a space of it) or 15 miles, it las a fill 
wf 700 feet. ‘The rapids near Foweira are strong, but between them 
the river flows tranquilly, [tia within the 10 or 16 miles’ apHuoe 
above alluded to that thi waters fall most, 

Nothing oan describe the solitude of this deserted country. ‘Tho 
ware between Kaha-Reea and Aufina have prevented the natives 
from settling in the territory thus subjected to invasions from. 





3. On the Cireumnaripttion of the Albert Nyame. By 


Roweio Geese." . . 

Kerri, May 4, 1870. 
Krowixe the interest which the English peuple generally iake in 
Central African Exploration, Iam indueed tolnv before the Royal 
Geographinal Society an account of the voyage I have just mada 
tonnd Albert Nyanza. His Excellency Colonel Gordon, Governor. 
General of Equatorial Africa, kindly entrusted this mission to ime, 
and placed at iny disposition two iron boata constructed by Messrs. 
Samindu Brothers, together with all that Was hocessary to the acoom- 

Thad rigged the two boats as cutters, and manned them with 
18 sailors and 12 soldiers. Fluft Dufti on the 7th of March, 1876, 
and arrived at the mouth of the lake on the 19th of tha same 
month; our alow progress heine attributable to the contmry 
winds, the incessant rains, and the ecurrenta. My mission was to 
explore the part of the river between Duili and the lake, to visit 
Magungo, and to go round the luke, Before proceeding to de- 
scribe my voyage on the lake, it will be useful to give some 
‘Getaile reyarding the part of the Nile in question, which had never 
previously been axplored, 

From Dufli to the lake is 164 miles, and throughout the whol» 
distange the river ix naviguble, deep, and broad; in certain places 
cxceeding 700 yards, At two-thirds the distance from Dufli there 
ie a large branch which mma in a x.y.W. direction, and probably 
flows towards Makraka, in the conntry of Niam Niam. ‘lhe country 
in-very rich; the natives are clothed in. the wkins of antelopes or 
Beate; and the products of the soil are varied, consisting of millat, 
the wheat of the country, sesame, honey, tobacco, bananas, beans, 


* Tronstated by the Asslatunt-Seeretary of thn Society, 
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&e Cattlo are atemlant, and comfort and plenty appear-to reign 
among the people. 

We jestead it the entrance to the lake ot the time of the 
myuibox, and the stormy weather compiliod us to wait, On the 
20th of March, allured by tho promiso of a fine doy, I aisrted to 
traverse the north-eastern corner in the direction of Magungo; 
bot, when we were about twethirds across, a strong lanid-breexs 
enddenly aprung ap, and provented us from reaching tho const. 
All our efforts wore in vain: the wind incrensed inviclence, and wa 
had to run before it, under doubly-reefed sails, trying all we could 
to keep the shores in view and discover some conveniont: anohoring- 
place. Wo saw a sandy beach which might have answered our 
purpose; butit was obeupied by a party of dishanded soldiers af 
Kaba Rega, who had conie with the intention of attacking ux. 
Their threatening attitude obliged us io continue our course: but 
the natives kept pace with ns along the leach, hoping that sooner 
or later our veewels would be driven ashore. After much difficulty, 
‘we managed to escape from these troublesome neighbours, and 
anchored ina harbour huving the form of a horseslice. The foul 
weather continned during the night, and at mitinight the wind 
became so strong that one of our bonts dragced its anchor, the 
bottom being of loose sand, and ended by being driven ashore ‘at 
ebont three in tha moming, and becoming filled with water and 
sand, The greater part of our provisions was thus destroyord, os 
well as our instruments, Onr position became diffioult, for we 
wero «till in the neighbourhood ef the Jostile troops, «With the 
materials that the water had cust on the beach we constructad a 
small barricade, with only one weak point to be afraid of. ‘Two 
Duteh pieces, No, 2, loaded with graposhet, were placed in position, 
and we then -wuited for the-termination of the storm in order ti 
commence Tepairing damages, ‘Towards morning the wind calmed 
down, and with it the heavy sca subsided, Nailing o eafl round 
the boat, we commenced. to tals out the water and cand, and, 
assisted by both bouts’ crows ami the soldiers; we succecded in 
fuising the vessel and tesuming our voyage in the direction of 
Maygungo., On the 20thof Murch we reached our destination; bat 
tha hostility of the natives compelled me to proceed up the. Victoria 
Nile in starch of somo village belonging to Anfina's Government. 
Near Murchison Falls 1 found « Chief subject to the (Egyptian) 
Government, who tndéertouk to carry my message to Aufina, where 
the commander of onr troops would he found, Ten: dave after 
wurds the troope arrived, and I gave them their orders. On the 
12th of April IT wos again en route, 
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Ertrocts from my Journal. 
April 12th.—At 4 acu. we arrived near the first islets, which lis 
5 to 7 miles distant from the shore: they are sand-banks, on whioh 
there is come ‘vogetation, and they afford good shelter to vessels 
against all winds, At the time when I reached them they were 
fall of natives, who had resorted here to escape the pursuit of the 
troaps. 


184.—Cantinued our routé as far as the last of the islets. The 
mainland of the lake is low, the shores sandy, and the interior 
fich in vegetation and timber. We passed a catoract, then 4 
second, and afler that a third. There wus a village and. I waa 
able to ‘obtain of the inhabitants the following information -— 
The first cataract is called Huima; the second, Wohambia; and 
thethird, Nang. Thovy proceed from a lange river, whinh is never 
dry, and which is called Tiss. Tlinve no doubt this is the River 
Kaiigiti of Sir Saninel Baker. The natives declure that, although 
they lave been very far-into the interior af Uganda for ivory, they 
have never reached the source of thia river. 

Lith and 16th.—Continued our course, and at 5 Pu. experionced a 
trong wind from the east, which increased in violence towards 
07a. We reefod aul, and about 2 ast, secured onr boats in 4 
enng harbour, which I have named Port Schnbra. It contained 
many villages, and Tam certain that it is the Vacovia af Sir 8. 
Faker; but the name has disappeared, other tribes having driven out 
the former moupants, This port is 250 yards wide and 600 or 
700 in Jengih. The shores of the mainland form cliffs descending 
to the water, | 

T7th.—I1 remained all day in this port, baling the water from our 
bonts, and drying our linen. We lad been for thirty-six hours 
exposed to incessant min. 

L8h.—Resumed our voyage. The wind was favourable. After 
a course of ome 40 miles, [ noticed in the distance islanda and 
vegetation. The water had changed ite colour and become whitish ; 
from. the mast-head it had a reddish hue, and, on casting the tat 
the depth proved to be only 12 feet, with muddy bottom, T have 
no longer any doubt that we ure near a river. aa continming 
10 tiles further, we entered the tiver, and ng it 7 miles, 
were stopped by the growth of papyriand other aust vegotation. 
From the heights a large waterfall leaped down, much grander 
than the three we had already passed, The river came to an ent 
in this cul da aor, The RES had fed from the village which we 
found close at hand; nevertheless, 1 was unwilling to quit tho 
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plade without trying ¢very means: of obtaining aceurate informa- 
tion, After we had been waltiog somo hours, the sailors called 
me'to look at a hippopotamue which was just emerging from the 
water to enter the thickets. A shot from ene of Reilly's rifles, 
ho, &, brought it down, the ball having piereed its forehead, and 
effectually stopped it from taking another atep, 

Three of the natives slowly approached ns, although the report 
of onr.gun had created some alarm at the commencement, I told 
them they might lelp themselves to some of the hippopotamus 
neat. "They began with a will, and cut slices of the meat with 
their lances; others followed them, and, in » short time, more thax 
fifty of them hud reduced the animal to a skeleton, After giving 
{hem awk, and yaining their confidence to some degree, was ably 
to obtain the following Information, viz. that the waterfall cime 
from waters which accumulate in the mountains, and form a river 
dunng the season of the rains, but dry up, together with the river, 
in the dry season. 

They asked me where lwus going, and having told them 1 wus 
going to the end of the lako, they replied, “ You are already at the 
end of the lake: you cannot get beyond the ambatch, for the water 
is only wo deep,” showing mo tho height of ihuir knees, I told. 
them I wanted to see the river thet there was at the end of the 
luke. "They axwured me there was no river at the emi of the luke: 
and when IT roterted that there mist, at any rate, be a waterfall, 
they suid there was mot; there wna no river or fall, yonder or elas 
where, at the und of the lake, except the one before oa, A storm 
arose, anid we returmed on board just in Hime to get np the anchor 
and run clear of a floating island, which camo towunls na with 
inoredible velocity. ‘This country ia called Quando, and tho inha- 
hitani# are suspected of cannibalism. 

104.—We cloaved out of the river, and ondeayoured to force 
& Passage throngh the ambatch, bat ail to wo purpose, the am- 
bmtch-growth being tory dense, and the wator, as the natives had 
told me, very shallow. We continued, in this. way, bo navigate 
along the ambatch, the boat's keel touching the bottom from timw 
to time, ‘The water everywhere had a bluck colour, owing. te 
the foreata of amblutch, and it was wadtinkable: there was me 
current whatever, and the bottom was sandy. Reaping Lima te 
the border of the ambatch-fielda, we crossed the loke from east to 
weet, a distance of 40 miles, without finding any passage, Frou 
the mast of the boat T observed that the forest of ambutch ex- 
tended very far, ond that beyond it there succeeded a field or 
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valley of herbs and vegetation which reaches to. the foot of the 
mountains, 

We now found omselves on tho opposite shore and wished to 
obtain information at a village which lay before ua: but the 
inhabitants carried off their property. The Nogaras called together 
their warriors, and made hostile demonstrations. I waited until 
they had finished their military evolutions, hoping that some one 
would then approach; but they were very hostile, und we could 
not get near them with our boats. It was now dark, and wo 
retired uw little from the shore. 

20th —The next day I again approached the shore, but saw 
pone of the natives: The sound of their deom had mot ceased 
all the night. T sent a man up the mast to see if no one was 
coming to mect ua. The man reported that they were close mat 
hand, concealed by hundreds in the bushes. It was-an ambugeade. 
Half on hour afterwards five natives came to. tell na that the chief 
was waiting for us; that he had prepared meat and merissa; und 
that we were all to land. 1 thanked them, swying we had no desire 
toland; bat only wanted them to show ws the way toe the end of the 
lake, Their reply to all our speeches was, “Come, come to the 
Chie=” left the place; and, after an hour's mailing, reached 
another large village. Although the inhabitants here also fled 
ts the hills with their household goods, they showed no hostility, 
and some of them came so near thet our interpreter was able to 
make himeelf heard. | asked them to send the Chief to speak with 
me, In the course of hulf an honr an old man of some sixty years 
came ond sat down on the beach; and having made him a 
liberal present of gluse beads and copper wire, I put the following 
questions to him :— 

Q. “TI want to reach the end of the lake; please show me & 
yilace where I can find a passage?" A. “ You cannot get beyond 
the ambatch: there is no water."—Q. “How much water is there 
as fares you can reach among the umbatoh?" He showed mo his 
pipe, to indicate the depth—abot 15 inche.—Q@. “There is a 
iver entering at the end of the lake, which TI wish to wee.” AL 
“'Thore in not any river at the end, nor anywhere «lze in this 
neighbourhood ; but thera is one yonder,” showing us the opposite 
shore, which we had recently left—Q. “But there is certainly 
= waterfall ?'—A, “No, thers i# no waterfall; but, if you go 
farther on, you will meet with three falls”"—Q. “ Where do these 
three falls come from 7" —A. " Frow a river formed by the waters of 
the raing.”"—Q “In the water permarient 7'—A. “No; when the 
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‘Tarif ceases, the river anil falls cease also."—Q..“ What ix the 
ume of this tiver?’—A. “1 have nover leard that it lina 
4 name”"—Q, “ What is there at the end of the luke, where 
the ambatch terminates?"—A. “Sand and bushes, The water 
enida in tha middle of the ambatch; there in very little water 
tliere"—@. “Do the waters romain here always at the same 
level, or do they rise during the heavy rains "—A. “They re- 
main almost always the same; if they mise, if ta very little: or 
none at all” 

AMl my efforts were without result, and the last information I 
qocoived agreed perfectly with what I had been told on the castern 
side. The stagiant and blackish water, the sandy bottom, the 
tofal aleence of current, the ehallow depth, all proved that there 
was no river at the end of the lake. From Vacovia to the end of 
the lake, wlaa on the western side, the mountains descond vertically 
to the water, and are destitute of large timber, being clothed with 
bushes only. I can say nothing about tho interior, as I waa not 
able to undertakes land journey with <o «mall an escort, nor could 
L leave the bouts without protection. Nothing further being prac- 
ticable, I prepared for our return, and we directed our prows 
towards the north. | 

Favoured by the wind, we passed the three falls which the old 
Chief lud told nsof. During the night the wind increased in 
tviolonce, and at midnight it blew s hurricane. At 3 4.Moour posi- 
tion became critical. Violent guste of wind snoceeded each, other 
frown different quarters all round the compass; and the waved 
surging tumultuonely on all siles, we expected overy moment bo 
founder, We lightened the fore part by removing evety artiols, 
even the anchor and cable, and all the men were employed tn baling 
out the water. Ti war anight of agony, There was nots single 
harbour or aheltering-place all along the coast, and we were driven. 
40 miles out of our course. At last the wind became more favour- 
ableand towards five o'clock in the evening we canie in sight of 
M'‘Caroly. 

L did not notice any currents during my voyage, except that 
with strung eouth-rest winds the water drifted towarils the north- 
east, and with northcast winds towanls the south-west. I 3re-: 
marked that there was a line on the face of the rocks about 4 
inches. above the present water-level; but T am not able to say 
if this line marks the limit of highest water in the lake, the 
natives having on all sidey assured me that the waters neither rae 

In conclusion, I may remark that those only who visit Albert 
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Nyanza during the rainy season can form uy ideaof the immense 
amount of the ruinfull in this region, -Any farther information: 
that you may require I shall be happy to supply. 
T have, £c., 
Romovo GEsai, 
Atieche jo the General Btaif of Garden Pacha. 
Length of the Lake, 141 miles; greatest width, 60 miles. 





4. The Kiedlive’s Eypedition to the Lake Districts. 
By Colonel 0, FE. Gonnox, 
[(Communiceted by the Ker. EK. J.Dw 
a } , nia Atewanelrii 

As #0 anuch interest has been taken in the different expeditions 
to the sources of the Nile, I give 4 summary of what Colonel 
Gordon's expedition has effectel. 

Colonel Gordon started from Cairo on the 23nd February, 1874, 
arid reached Gondokoro on the 16th April, 1874. Finding that his 
government consistal of the three military stations, Gondokoro, 


and in urreara of pay, ho determined to return to Khartoum to 
obtain more troops, and to meet his stores. Having done so, ho 
started with the same on the 8th June, 1875, and arriving. at the 
Sobat junction with the Nile, he sant his staff on, and remained at 
the Sobat to form a station there, and to supervise the evacuation of 
two slave establishments on Bahr Zaraffe. Owing to heavy ning 


and delays, he did not arrivé ut Gondokore till September, 1874, 


Tt was then seon that Gundakory was mifitted fora station, owing 
to wart of wood for fuel for the steamers, and from the want of 
Dhurra, which the natives there did not cultivate, It waa decided 
therefore to evncnate it, und to estublish two stations, Lardo and 
Rageef, one 12 milee below, anid the other abont tle same dintance 
above, Gondokoro. This evacnation was pot completed till the 
Ist January, 1875, when Colunel Gorton descended and made an 
inspection of the stations, Bohr and the Bobat, returning to Lands 
on the 4th March. The remainder of the month of March was 
spentin the subjugation of Bedden and other hostile Sheikhe near 
Rageef; and now had to be faced the great difficulty, viz, how to 
establish a eafe communication between the Lake Districts and 
Lardo. 

Taking it roughly at 120 miles, the intervening country waa one 
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devoid of eupplics, onlegs taken from the natives by forces im tho 
miiny season the numorous streams were torrents, whilo in the dry 
seugon little water could be obtained. The natives were friendly 
or hostile, according to your force, but may be generally said to be 
hostile, A reconnaissance having shown the Nile to be navigable 
comiderubly farther south than was supposed, it was determined to 
establish the line of poste to preserve the communications between 
the north and sonth of the province, along the left hank of the 
Nile, andl not to attempt the nenal inland road. Keeping to the 
Nilo prevented uttavks being mide on the stations from more than 
one #ide, aud secured, at all seasons, a supply of water. "Troop 
were pushed up from Rugeef to Bedidlen Rapids and Kerri, bot ot 
Moogie the natives became very hostile, und caused much delay, 
so'that it wae not till October, 1875, thut the cliain of posts was 
completed from Lando to Dufli, a station established by Mr. Kemp 
in September, 1874, nearly opposite Baker's Annddo. A: miserable 
sort of warfare had to bo comiucted against several of the tribes 
with littl: or no bloodshed, if-we except the unfortunate affair iu 
which Mons. Linant lost his life, ‘he tiver wea found navigable 
ae far os Kerr; thence to the Asus it was possible to take up 
vessels, bui difficult, however, from the Astin junetion with the Nile. 
The river for 10 miles was found. quite improcticable; thus this 1! 
miles ia the only obstacle to # veael of O) to 80 tons ascending 
from the Mediterranean to the Lake Albort. 

By the Ist Junuary, 1876, the whole of the sevtions of the 50-ft. 
stramer and two iron life-bowts hod arrived at Dnili, and their 
construction commenced, while troops were massed mt Fuweira fur 
an advance south, towards Victoria Lake. | 

fy the end of April, 1876, the Lake Albert lid been ciroum- 
navigated by M. Gessi, who found it much of the size it waa aup- 
posed to be by Captain Speke, with no river of importance entering 
it; a branch from the Nile, soon after its exit from Lake Albert, 
flowing to. tierth-weet was discovered: where it flows to ia not 
yetknown. The stations at Keroto, Mrooli, and Magungo, wore 
formed, and wt the end of July the 10-horse-power steamer was 
completed, and made her first voyage from Dufli to Magungo, at 
the entrance of Victoria Nilo, 

There now reniaina the placing of  steuner on Victoria Nile to 
ply between Foweira, Mrooli, and Urondogani. From Urondogani, 
or rather Leama, to Lake Vivtoria tho Nilo is net navigable, eo 
another steamer will have to be plaved un Luke Victoria, which 
will complete the extension of Rgyptian territory. 

Botween Urondogant and Mrooli thers is a Like Musanga, frou 
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which « branch flows to the nurth-west and which may flow mto 
the River Asna or River Sobat | 

Mtesa’s independence has been respected; and there is every 

yeason to beliove Kaba Rega will come to terms and accept the 
half of his kingdom, Hiongs and Aufina cocupying the other two 
«quarters of his State. | EI 

Wo nny therefore consider the Nile to be known along its whole 
uurss, with the exception of the branches owing north-west from 
the Nile afier its exit from Lake Albert, aud that fowing from 
Lake Masanga, half-way between Mrooli and Urondogam. — 

‘The comntry generally is quiet and the roads secure. The inflow 
of ivory continues good; and the expenses of the occupation ara 
fully covered by the revenue, which may be put down roughly at 
60,0001 & vear. 

Letters from Engisnd reach the most southern parts of the 
Province in little over two months. 

‘The future of the Province will depend much on the amelioration 
of the ronte from Cairo to Khartoum, and on the enterprise of 
private merchants who hitherto have been discoursged from 
yeuturing up on account of the insecurity of tho routes, which, 


however, are now eafe, 





Mr Heysnatas rose to thank the Council for giving liim, throngh tho kindly 
interventim of Colonel Yula, an opportunity of placing before the Society a 
‘uatter which seemed to lim to have an linportant bearing on the future: of 
African exploration—namely, the beluevigur of Mr..H. M. Stmley borwnmrths 
ihe natives, He bad no intention of moving a resolution on the abject ;-all 
‘be wished todo was to trada few =ntences from Mr. Stanley's own letters, 
and them to msk the Society, na the leading Geographical Society in the work, 
whether it oaght fot to express ity epinion upon them, Mr, Hyndman thet 
read some extracts from Mr. Stanley's letters which had appeared in the* Dally 
Telegraph ' roluting to that gentleman's treatment of the uatives, 

Colonel Your eh) le Git constrained) to sy fpw words on this subjoct, 
beconss bo had been the means of bringing Af . Hyndman forward on the 
Present cecksion, Whatower techitica! roazons there hat been for stoppin 
the motion which Me. Hyndman hal proposed to Uriret forwanl at the previous 
nesting (und theso he by no means res gi there were tar atemaer remeoty 
why Mr. Hyndman should not be “slur up," us many members bad. oo- 
saree parte gil pried rnd agi oa 
differences of opinion with recerd to Mr. Stanley's proceedings, mad he. lant 
met with po one who had oot qunlermed them, ‘The Society owed Mr. 
Bianley = erent debt jor bis dinwrery of Dr. ieioestonie aid that, as woll 
aa his absence from England, was a teason for not dwelling upon the detalles 
if hie unrratioe, Still, they could not do him any very. great injostion if they 
jolged of the character of hie acts by hie eon letters. Mr. Hyndrean hail bees 
very persistent Iu Lis courduet of this question, because be was tury much in 
earnest ; though hisepeech thie evening had shown that he wasauything bat o 
factidtie person, wh) wished to get up an agitation in the Society. He (Colonel 
Vole) did nod agree with the proposal to poss formal reselution. The Society 
bad pot sanctioned Mr, Stanley's procesdings by any formal resolution, and 
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Hierefore be did. not nee why they should condemn them by such « poolutice, 
Hin beset Seong hs Satenes should be given in a mcuting of the Socinty 

Hla eanruieamiprsier ‘sacts; for twelve mouthe ago a meeting of 





wis eee t the glorification of Mr, ianley, and what tha owe - 


rae se calla’ an “oration” was given bo that wentler He alkd net think 
that on that occasion the Fellows hod, thoruughly Niewted the letters; and 
avon Mr, Hyndman said nothing then, Next day, hiwever, le wrote to the 
‘Pall Mull Gagetio’ on the subject, and commenced that course of remon- 
stninice, Which he had since ss consistently followed ont, “Ovation,” lin 
believad, was etymotogically connected with ovis, a sheep; and when people 
pot upon lines of excessive glorificat wont, thes were very apt to follow dGne 
another jike a flock of abeep, and mot see all: the they came acces. 
Taking Mr, Stanley's own warrative, hiw wore the natives to distingwish 





between such a body of roving foreigners, armed with euch despemle weajams, 


anit the plaw-canes that Livingstone died to a except that Mr. 
Staniey's canoes sen the Victoria Nynaoxe must Sis teen yee to hare 
devila on opm ya mor einai than the Oy yak How beste thie 
nmoxt Speke or Livingstone (if it wore pied baer ryt neve in 
atone!) fare opon tho Laker It waa juat_ruch proceedings of their 
Thor a countrymen, that | those two ilfnatrinws mes) Joly 
Coleril; } itteann ani Janes Gon chotoa ormel end. Fe folt sure there 
wold bare been a mete hearty expression of sympathy with Mr. Hyndman, 
$fit lind not been that his w ore rezarded as an aliack upon, samebody. 
‘Bat at wham could Mr. Iisndinan be atipposed to aim a blow? Surely, 
‘not at the late President, Sir HD Rawlinesn, who was the man of all others 
“whose inrrie _— bronotir npow the Society, and to whom he (Colouel Yule) 
owed one of tf horiears of hie liie—the golt medal of the “mck 
Te abotitl: eae. be be hand, at lest, that would be Jent to «eh on at 
At whom, aged » tie blow almed? lt minst bo at the Society as 
ma aul by, sticant atLib cuit to be answered. hay Tuwh all wiliaureed tr bed 

Mr. Stanley on ovation; let them all share in. oxpressimg « ma of 
ha te narrated in his Laat letters, 

Sir HB, Rawiixeox said he simply tree to nek the meeting to consider 

‘vlat was the nse of tuléing ilies question. ‘The Society was pot established 
fir tho discussion of wach’ anbjects, ett did tat jnvelre any principlos of 
practical severaphy, Lf My. Stanley liad becn_one te tha Society's he 
cold quite nnlertand any Fellow calling to. degoatise ur 
tut “Mr, Jha ‘nok a Barry Suh of the Misty be 





Englishman. connection w : that he hud recelwed 
their gold medal porcine giv forme, no oe eal uestion that 
the Bockeay wae aes in scogni- 

tine him the meee s His 0 es position with mega thin question was 
rather pemarkable, ‘Two years ago he was eriticiend in the ovlimmns of “The 
‘Times? for not Mz. Sinuly auilicient credit; but now ho was en ppoe 

tw be too much in bis. favour, “he real fact woe that he did not look: at Mr. 





sage ficou nialities or Radon gy oad but eclely upon. his ges- 

ip : ervins, and wie he succoured Livingstone be certainly yea 
to. wate Last year, when the news, of the alto belp se stig 

the Victoria Nyanra ar Bat aie Henry) wna ales glad to hel 

Mr. Stanley an he yr a wit et vine = ‘ovations wae net tie. p 

tive the furtherance ol -peograpihi a 

rs arson wbo cotrirted 10 that Wax eat to ther wane apr 
had no Wesltation in saying that be did not approve of | i 

Soodis, as reconiled I himuelf; bot that as no ceasen why tba Eaaiey, dita 

meen ad, pass any Vote of censure ur pronounce any general 
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Bip Baetie Forse thought lt was ax well new to take the course generally 
nown a ir to the previous question, and rest content With what hod: 
ulpeady bee anid, ley wer-at the present nioment engneed 
plomation, and thorefore-should jot be jedzed harshly. Thoy should 
that they-bad unly 9 baste letter, written inthe midst of difiicdltits ; and 
out for one moment saying that Mr. Hyndman hed done wroae: in bringiaz 
firwund the subject, he thought they mizht pass to the previous usitiut. 
That question was the exploration of Afrim, The King of the Beigt 
eebea ct E the International Cunvreas, at Brussels, united ffir by the 

of Enarope to open up Africa to civilisation. His thou was that 
‘ech country abonld determine on o particular reate to the interior, anil 
dattke Ms Giatgite tava Rpaiing 35) Urs It wad well known bow costly |t 
Waa (to carry on geogmaph explorationa, nid ‘nothing but the great 








a2 pamela commercial men from. going to clothe thos tribes whe, 
we had _beun told, were either ecitively moked, oF aimiply wees 
ekins of sand the bark of trees, There were rich, we tered 


open te the producing cynmtries af 
amount of commerce. He hud hua "tho clorecie of selesuiog Se ing of 
the Deltas’ poeta tes tee le of Giadcow, who bail a deep feeling of 
pride in their countrymen—Mun Park, fires, and Livingstone; an 
many of them volntered to undertake 6 the sepport of th the scheme Mr. 
James Young and Mr. Wright were, with Mr. Stevenson anil Mr. Mockin- 
hin, foretioet in the werk ; etd he hoped that when the Bread t lal 
tiehcca tie ubtic the detaits of the plan, London would make ‘mer anut 
work yery hard ifthey dhl not-wish to be beaten by Glasgow, ‘This schemn 
would not be reac to any of the work that the: Society had hitherto 
thulertaken in A ‘The Interuational Society would be a sort of Exeguitlie 
caer ag Sciety, yeriain to oy fon tor “ro heise 
wpamtely dene by vidual effort. pea arprol 
Serrbaeess ves the print socta thoes: thw cosbertiaes iy ea etl the Lake 
aaa Upon that lake, which Livingtone pointed out as the scnbie of the 
alavetrade in that port of the world, two Scotch missinns had alrendy ete 
blished themeelte:, Ther hal a «team launch wpon ite waters; and they 
wore resolved, if posuitile, to carry on the line of exploration to Lake Tan- 
ike. Cameron had pointed out that, frie Alexandrian to the mouth of 
Se vambest there were only a free hnndred miles saparnting the navignhle 
rivers and lakes, and Dr Mbp Lhe ewne ma ee 5 cesily be ays 
at ‘wa e mithin t ishtmen a 
havn a cohads phedaiiear ne meatal thie Zam best to the dere of the 
lie fide —_ Rite of he pereane scheme weld net be allowed 
rop t + oographical Buciety. 
My, EL Bercnissos (Secretary: of thn oobi ‘Missienary Society) exid that 
F Neng ols ecartieed of Ws Hopetarine oF improving the mean of access 
bis the interior in order to eupprens the Slave-trale anil develope the resvurees ul 
the-country, and that it would he desirable to select for improvement the line 
between the const tear Zanzibar aml the yreat centres Unyanrembe mond 
Di. Thosw who had read the i of Speke, (rant and Stayley would 
remember the jmportayee which those trivellers attached to ihe Hiver 
Wanii as a highway to the interior, and accordingly, when Sir, Partly From 
wor in Zanzibar, the Church Missionary Society wrote to him asking bitm te 
have that river yed, and (Sir Bartin Frere hed a portion of it surveyed. 
Rae mie Tysons en rate aan Arsepite Nese Si 
Ws t antielpations 
not been taalllad; for it. waa found ‘to “thotenghly unsnitel to any- 
Uke & Wwater-way ; for, alter a jouer of 65 miles, the exploring 
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jarty were only 15 miles from the coast. ‘The river Kinganl had heen tried 
with « similar teenlt, and the idea of water communication wae therefor 
alundonel A sintion had, howover, beer egtablished at Mpwarwa, on tho 
first range of hilla-about 20) mulles from the coast, and informastinn had since 
been chtained which enoourages the belief thet « practicable road might be 
mado between Mpwapwa and Saadani or Bagemoye with no. great difficulty, 
‘The London Missionary Society. were working side by side with the Church 
Miseiomary Society in Crikeanuadiia to open tp-the interior and the laad bad 
linet apportioned out Letween the two Societire, the Church Mistonary Society 
taking the liane rete pre, das the Londen ae oh tt 
sere ft ines ae their feld.. While tho Church Miasiona 
walter commutication, they London Mi 
were tying the bet fashioned bullock-waggon, amd Mr. ftoser Price, the 
aznut the latter Society, had discovered that the droll testee-ily 
not a aeeeae ine route ronming fron Saadani tothe north of the 4 
oP culyes tects Mpwapra ‘The rood was not quite. 20 amooth sa er 
rl the Mr, Price furtished fall information av ti itr character, 
Chasch Missionary Society lund sent all the details out to their acente 
at Mpwapwa, with tustroctiona to do all that oodht be dome to make the 
‘lite practicable for bullock-waxgons. One part, Uhereimy, of what the King 
of the Belwians had’ been contemplating the Misshmnary Secieties wart dotmg, 
woezoae wal eos was about being made to Mpwapwa Oncn there the 
woulicome npon the enh rolling anne) ich vine right away 
anyembe. Ou thi jbosenl | Ua Vibtocie Styrene, yee eee 
Grant had wid if the wasgene were ones placed on 
sisieee be not eee. why wate fa sdehrgeg Spey ay ha! the 
Capo of Good Hone ‘The Oburch Missionary Society lied asked the Govern- 
ment to mid By ra Ae of Zanyibar, who waa perloctly bonest aud: sincere 
it his efferta to help them, to protect the road when mule. Sach a road 
would onl the neck of the Slave-tmde. With regard to the an ene 
‘the Scotch Committe: of ex a road from the north of Lake Nvesm to 
Lake mina a heer wing jnctined ‘to-fear, from the information fnmished by. 
Littngstene, and also (rom Igcoh Wainwright's journal of Lia tuarch wi 
Living sae Agel from. Banzweolo, thet ncorss between Noes and “Tati- 
would mot be w easy matter. He eymputhised with what had 
pees, mil an ta tho ropulvot As. Seantey’s of rations oo the Victor Nyanee; 
lnk be dil not think the datalla which F been poterced to lop Gal, Yule 
worn before tha Fellowes when they cave the “ovathon te ane 
Tho moment the Church Missionary Society ty heard of them, they te 
tn Thr, Kirk, eqring him to tell theit agente that — bund tet with the 
qoost determined histility on the senth of the lake; oy hind been: lad to 
os that that infirmation had reaches the. ‘yurtr, er would p ite= 
finenee them fo 4 certain extent in the route they selected. If every 
went well, it wae hopel that by neat Juve there would te & ateain | ann 
wpe. Victoria. X'yanea. | 
“Mr. J. Fownrn, o.e., aid he bad hed on experience of any part of 
Equatorial. Africa. south of Wady Halfa. Hie cpetioataat dotios Ty | peer 
Kaype and Nubis atl in places further south aml west, hod bein (i enenees 
the communication in the Nile rales, » partly by the construction of 
a dhort ralluay al Assuuan, to overcume the obstruction of the First Qutsract, 
antl partly by one railway sooth of Waly Halts, whore the navicetion of the 
river. won Lengua Ho lal, however, under the dirction of (ts Highness 
the Khedive, axles surveys, with bevels, into Dharinr, aw foram ite mepital, 
El Facher, ond through Koniofin.to Khartoum by various ratte, Bo moi ae 
the details wore completed, ho wood hare the greatest poeihle plimeire ity 
planing the infiiemation he had obtained at the disposal of ihe Soclety 
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NOF THE SILE. = «(Sov TY, 1876. 
‘Sir Ho tlaweresos cheerved that the diemmssiom had very much derartet 
tremens * the antiinl mublert «al the Papers, which woa Coline! Gondon’s pirooesdines 
on the Uppor Nile. Colonel Gonlon bad rendered great assintanoe to African 
lirathin. "The infornation whieh bad been cltatned from him and blo 
es-wor of the utmost valor, [If the arm of the- Nile which had 
een discovered atriking out Eyles petal as of ihe ‘river to ih 
north-west | to be navigable, it won importance to t 
firture deve opment of the interior of the Contikent I Trt the ‘same way, if 
the arm Jeavine Lake Ibrahim really on the Bobet, it would avec the 
iipieditnents of the Karuria Rapids ne he Mureiiean Falla, Colonel Gordon 
ae DOW returning tH oa He hind dowe his work well, an bol enifered 
severely in boalth anid + At the lime bo (Sir H, Rawlinson) last heard: 
im, Biznor Grasi was y che only E n still remaining with On 
the rest copa Biel bern Favaliied seo 0° . nt he Hi left — on Egyptian 
ifficens, on whem, of cotirse, he conkl not « aa n officers. 
‘Although ovations were strictly not port bye the S + tity 
nist sometimes fal) iuio temptations of that sini bad VE ane sateboees 
ever entitied to oan oration, Colonel Gordon would be, on hia retum., Tt 
should Ie remembered that thls wes “Chinese Gonion,” und no one could be 
Thom thoroughly conacientiows, more wuselfiah, ana more energetic in hia work. 
"The Puraivex? mid it vena quite trae, we Sir H. Bawiitson jut reneurked, 
es the Torin had not specially directed thefr attention to the interestine 
ical questions dealt with in the Papers which hod been read, and to 
Be -torvice which the Khedive ai Colonel Gordon bad rendered, not only 
) cone of Ceozraphiy est te the conse of limminnity in gener], in openite 
1a communication fram the Moditernmean to the Albert Nyanm-and the 
te Nvones, He conlidilv: aympothised with whol Sir-H. Hawlinacn 
Hedcodid about Colonel Condon “He had thy Hiestits of ‘ivan: Min in 
‘China, whore he preveil himealf a Cliristinn soldier, a brave ceneral, and a. 
tnest able and ekilfn) man, who ponid combine and form inti an army the 
=e len and rawest of Chinese reernits, and lol them to victory, Ho did 
hot think there wae muy exmgrerition in saying he saveil the Chinese 
wala or, at all events, the reigning dynasty there, for withoot his great 
retee and skill and infinence over men, it would: not have been pesstlie 
na te hare emerged from the stare of chaos and revolntion into which 
dunged by the Taipings, Still, wher Colonel Yule thonght thers 
was a disposition io * shat op "people who hod any Bh Sn fooling lo give 
te, lett wee mnt Serry tlie diseraslem a ee Le rats 
‘Jo coméaqnence had smewhat passed over the great services whic 
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Geneon had hak ger ban cea Satan now a ingttinnce rin wil 

desire on tho 1 te it Ap an to Ox pression 
of opinton tt the be part of thi Yollowm, Ele At aot belles that ther wete 
two shades of feeling eee, a to ihe eat of Mr, Stanley with the 
uatives of Afrios, and he ee Derby had expres oe 
of the whole mation when be that Mr. Sunley’s later lottery were 
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that they created so most painful bevpirmesion bhroupl- 

a ay Bas pita bed Livi Aerie ne ‘ho Be eure 

err fh i t Waa 00 Gi) 

mi mend Ee ve tin and that be wna now trevellins 
iy penis carrying lie life iy iw bond, ambd howtile tribes fall of 

ernelty treachery, and even if they only intended to rob him, yet robbery 

in those parta nant de hee him of tie meus of existence of of return to 

ithe ae 3 Ly denrihed: ane be wee resis be the linet eros 

cower DOW preg molght 
Ne -abla Yo dawed Lrnitelt apaioue Vac ! Have ental Goaanee toms 
of Wife than was eincbabaty toecansitg Sor bar pessercblice eo fo giro better 
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| dim the hurried ami ema 
sea Houa lltre hich be} soaked} nginnd. Tho. Society pea, Kieatell tote 
rpc gat aan tevin sn inti wasn rel, fr gy Do 
rapitation of being gue of tho moat successful travellers 
eee = the a eeatubioks, of Afrion. The Sochetv had to control 
ae : him: he was nok even an Englishman, though be carried the Englivts 
fing (ard tant was a aubject of regret to many), st a therafene the Society: hiul 
no right colleetively to censure him. No Horib there Wraw oh tdteamberases 
feeling with remrl to his proceedings, and all condemmed in the very 
way the circuttetuntes, en far as they were cares ippetiend yeh 2 
rothles slaughter aml violenoo, which ho bad described 
on the ialand of Dambiré, but they could niet do oi. a Semen. Bir 
Bartle Fre hal drawn attention to the present crisis in Airican Exploration, 
So nrach had been done of lute youre that it seemel as if the two oceans, east 
ond west, ate! iho Mediterranean, wero about to be Jats qc a line of 
communication formed which woold open up Central Afries to commerce anal 
civillastion, anc put an emi to the moet atrocious slave-truls: that -ever 
eticted. The International Soclety would not sanction, elther directly or 


requntely, violence or blocdahed; lot even in. civilised 
Pope ities attenpled to rob and murder, a wnt wre 
piers by the law of eel 










f-preservation, to defend himself by every reuters 
bis power, ated in Africa, where there wos dar soree ins 6 aoe met by 
force. Ho did not arth it posible to carmy out the moat a 
measures {here without occasional hostile collisions with the natives, and. in 
soch cases where there waa no law anch force as waw necessary ii sel(slelence 
mut be exercised, Sir Bartle Prove lumi enid all that it was Content hab 
oe a Stee ae om) disinterested aime of the International 

ot Browels, and hy hoped that the Royal Goozraphical Society, while oes renuaitt= 
ing uncommitted to apy line of action, would take the tnest oomdial inberest 
te all pressed ings tint had for their wesc the pcs Re A iv - paper be ly 
sairnites:the-464 suppression of a mont fagiticnns 
of the truths of the Gospel and of civilization throughout Africa, 


The following i¢ the “Summary” referred to by the President, 
in his opening remarks, p. 47. 
Summary’ of Geographical and Scientific Femults accamplished by Ex- 
pediiions wade by the Government of the Khediee of Egypt during 
the three yours 1874-65-45, 





Brews ofthe General Stat Cale, 
| lath October, 1878: 

ist. Acourate reconnaissance of the White Nile, from Gondokoro 
to Lake Albert. | 

(Gordon, assisted by Watson, Chippendall, and Gessi,*) 

Qnd. Reconnaissance of the White Nile between Eharium and 
Goniokore, with greater exactitude than had sver beford been 
accomplished ; with the determination of five positions by meana of 
setronomical obaorvations 

(Watson and Chippendall, under the orders of Colonel Gordon.) 


° Sem gy ES rin, pp. S24, 455; vol. xx. pp. 12, 87, £43, #70: 
"+ ie be published is the *Joumal’ 2, G.8; with Map, vol xiel , 
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Snd. Obsorvations of the Planet Venus, Decomber, 1974, by 
Wateon and Chippendall, under the orders of Colonel Gordan, at 
Rageef, near Gondokaro. | 

4th. Reamnaissance of Lake Albert, 1876, by Gessi, ander tho 
orders of General Gordon.* 

Sth. Establishment of steam-navigation on Lake Albert, ‘by 
‘General Gordon. 

6th. Verification of the course of the Nile batween Lake Victoria 
and Mrooli, and the discovery of Lake Ibmbhim, by Lientenant 
Colonel Long, under the ordera of General Gordon.t 

7th, Verificution of the courss of the Nile between. the Falls 
of Karuma and Lake Albert, by Linant, Gessi, and Piaggia, onder 
the orders of General Gordon ft 

8th. Discovery of the branch flowing from Lake Ibrahim, in a 
northerly direction, by Piaggia, under the orders of General Gordon. 

Sth. Discovery of the branch flowing from the Nile, near Lake 
Albert, towards the north-west, by Gessi, under the orders of Genoral 
Gordon.§ 

10th. The accurate reconnaissance of the Nile between Fowsira 
and M'roali, by General Gordon. 

lth. Reconnaissance of the country betwoon the White Nile, near 
Gendokoro and Makraka,in the Niam-Niam country, by Colonel 
Long (assisted by Marno), under the orders of General Gordon. 

12th. Reconnaissance. und eampletion of the Map of the route 
hetween Debbé and Matovi, and between Dobbs and Obeiyad, by 
Colonel Colston, aesisted by five officers of the Egyptian Staff. 

Report of the northern portion of the Province of Kordofan— 
Colonel Calstun, ; 

idth. General reconnaisance of the Province of Korlofan, and 
completion of the Map to the 12th degree of north latitude, by 
Major Prout, assisted by five officers of the Egyptian Staff Lines 
of reconnnizsance traversed about 6000 kilométres, and 17 positions 
dstermined astronomically. General Report upon the said Province 

14th. Botanical reconnaissance (with large collection of plants) 
of the Province of Kordofan, by Dr. Mund, under tho orders of 
Colonel Colatoy and Major Prout, 

15th, Gotanical reconnaissanes (with collection of plants) of the 
eentral portion of the Province ef Darfur, by Dr. Pfand, odor the 








orders of Colonel Purdy. 
° *Procesdings' Bi, G25, -vel_-sai, pf + Th, vol; 107. 
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16th. Hecannaiseance of the route between Dongola, upon tho 
Nilo, and El Facher, the capital of Darfur, by Colonel Purdy. 
assisted by Liertenant-Ovlonel Mason and five other officers of the 
Egyptian Staff. 

17th, General reconnaissance of the entire country of Darfur, 
and « portion of the Dar Fertit, as far as Hofrat ol Nahass and 
Shekka to the south, a4 far as Gebol Medob to the north, and aa far 
as tho frontier of Wadai to the west; with the completion of the 
Map and general Report upon tho country. By Colonel Purdy, 
assisted by Lientenant-Colonel Mason, Major Prout, and nine other 
officers of the Egyptian Staff, Distance traversed, over 6500. Kilo- 
mitres. Twenty-two positions determined astronomical y.* 

18th... Geological and mineralogical reconnaissance of the country 
between Hudesith and Kinneh, upon the Nile, and the ed Sea, 
near Cosire; with a Geological Mup and profile, and Report. By 
Mr. Mitchell, sasisted by an officer of the Staff, and Emiliano; with 
large collection of specimens, 

10th. Topographical and geological reconnaissanoy of tho comitry 
to tho jsouth-weat of Zeylah and near Tajurra, by Mr. Mitchell, 
aesisted by ati officer of the Staff, and Emiliano. Preparation of the 
Map. Collection of geclogical specimens. 

20th, Reeonnaissance and completion of tho Map between Zoylah 
and Harrur, Map of the city of Harmr and neighbouring country, 
hy Major Mocktar, of the Staff, assisted by Adjutant-Major Fouzy, 
of the Sta attached to the Expedition of Roonf Pacha, 

2ist. Topographical reconnaissance of the country between the 
eoast of the Hed Sea, near Masowah, and the Abyssinian plateau: 
with the completion of the Map, By Colonels Lockett anil Fieh- 
Lientenant-Colonele Derrick and Balig, Majors Dutier, Dennison, 
nnd Ditrholz, Captain Irgum, aud several other offivers of the 
Egyptian Staff 

220, Geological reconnnissines of tho country between Massowal 
antl the Abyssinian plateau: with collections of specimens. By Mr. 
Alitehell, ussisted In Enzilinno. 

2rd. Reconnaissance and survey of the country between Berberali 
and Gebel Dohar; with completion of the Map; ‘By Captain Abd-et- 
Rarock Hasmy and other officers of the Egyptian Staff. 

24th. Keeonnnissance and sounding, with completion of Map, of 
the Porte of Rismaya and Durnford, upon the coast of the Indian 


Qevan, by Colonel Ward, assisted by Captain Sidky and other Stall 
officurs. 


bf the ‘Ober rad 
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26th. Reconnaissance Rr Wage a the Staff- 

Lieutenant Motammed Tez, ander the orders af Munzinger Pucha. 
26th. Reconnaissance of the town and completion of the Map 

between Siout (by the Desert) and Ain-el-Aghith, by Major Diirholz, 

assisted LBs scbiy grail aod“) secatsinees 

in the Province of the Equator, ‘Kordofan, Sete, id during all 

the Expedition. 











ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 
(Printed: by onler of Council.) 


1. Address delivered on the opening of the Geographical Section, al the 
Glasgow Meeting of the British Association, September 7th, 1870. 
By Captain F, J..0, Evans, cu, ¢ms. Hydrographer to the 
Admiralty ; Pursinext of the Section. 


Two event, notable: in the annals of Geogmphiecal Science have to be recorded 
alnem the best: of the British Assctation + amd thes: events as bearing 
traterially on the ancement ol car imowlelge of geography are deserving 
the special commendation of this Sectio. 1 tefer to the succesfal jaeun af 
Perens ie ioe senses Keron he tropical mgione of Souther Airica and to 
signa nei ec apr of the sea voyage af the Challenyer ; 3 voyage which 
“age gare Gh cinemas tion of the globe, the traversing: the 
oteagier vp t ios trobou, by th fen areapr wie meee ee ne 
explo é rim of 
aud dredge, of the contour fentnres, the formation, aml the animal life of the 
The dpe of th ble African land jonmey have slrenud 
Petiars I BE notable Tt vH v 
throngh our Parent Becets int Pi been a eines nits nib oi 
review ; and at our present many detalles of interest will be places! 
befor you by the iain traveler | ‘Tho cours, perseverance and 
t attention to the recinls of thie long travel havo been dwelt ot yen 
: ical authorities, and bo far it. henppe pri acixvacie dy 





age piocaciy prop ih nerendhetnpodepeets uaey of Cuero to thas = 
peated Mpatbticalhy cavern instrumental obeerrations in georranbics] 





Le ental vale from. seme of those var 


fortune it waa to leave and retury to their ative land in| = 
se Aton suchas ots ppwater te aptcacane pf OA ta 
ladies fag anne haan ey tnlervated in the Expedition rem, 
2 peg clade carly anys boon: engaged fa kindnad work, and 
Scat ahr pendent to have 


=e 


olen, aa | } te rege on the ecientific 
territories - hs entlarnams— roma indoo: no wel rarnel—this Meeting 
will view with indulzenoe my having sclected as the lending theme of my 
esa da ey ee Sen neem ith io wemanaies 
C ’ tu :" oom wi ve 
+ a gl hale toad sees erage fllowing an the pane 
ceedings of this remarkable toyage. 

it has been woll observed that “contact with the ocean has anquestionably 
exercised a beneticial influence on the cultivation of the laballoct ant Paes 
tiem of the character of many nntion#, an the pultipliontion of (hose Dersds 
which should anite the whol human race, on the: first peti san 





which, written with i anieoeand erly ar enthused atta wie 
te temperament, otiy sleaael aacemtin Ie ceitien sa a eae 
Gentoo: kane parton bunt alvanee igation in. praction,. 
In our admiration, however, of modern progress, we must mot it 
Ei "Se cary an the mil the labours of earlier workors in the same 
Td. said as the tiddie of the seventeenth ina find in Hoth 








winds; the wneual saltnems of the sen, the tives of temperatur Ae 
causes of tho dimetion of the winds, and also sip ateeeiatal he deptles of the 
at P  crmlpeatl geographical pec ate a jf red Retaabnae 
were prepare at Cam ares t great 
a "1072 und 1 , may 
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sctiptions of the: teade-winda ‘aa: derived from personal experience ; while the 
investivatio: by Hadley of their causes, and the gonclusions he arrived at, 
thas they wore due to the combined effects of the diurnal revolution of the 
eatth on its avis, and the tmeaqual distribution of lest aver different parts uf 
the earth's sarlice, in substance atill remains unchallenged. 

‘To Rennell we owe a mndlerly jovestigation of the currents of the 
Atlantic Ocozn—an mvestigation which, for precision and a thorough eG 
ties of the conditions affecting the subject, will long serve as a model . 
imitation. His period covered somo shies os Sse sear during the end of 
the last and the beginning of the nt century, Ai that epoch, chronb- 
thetersa—thongh very efficiont—hnd scarcely peseed tbe stage of tral, bait Ba 
nevertheless commended ChernasSivea is the Hist wavigatore ot ones Drrivseed 
‘im it was to narrowly watch and test this, ‘to pent ares hae grea 
Hennell thos communded nautical chservations of of a high order of - t, these 
‘he Seely: voriied, both for determining the ali 4 position absolutely 
and relatively to the ex rued; and oor know of surfaps-curretile 
basis of differential reauts erie at short 
intervals stich as a day or parts of a day, instead of the previume rade estimn- 
ira ete reckoning extending over a wholo voyage, of its greater 


At a later date wy have, by Redfield, Read, ‘Thom, and others, solidly 
prictical Investigations of the wyrator yratory, and al the same bitin hedilv, 
progresivy movements of those fierce and violent storma which, gmerated in 

mones, traverse oxtensive districts of tha aeean, tot ‘unfrequantly 
devastating thi marrow belt of land comprised in their track ; amd on the sa 
oe al] the cate and ekill of the seaman to preserve his ship ecatlioless ; 
iors ire Myeriplllag eden py exposdtion by Dore of their law, and its 


as one commen ple to the ondinary movements of 
atincsphere, o coumon, gral pp Of the achievements of modern 


Soebo8.. 
| Mba for the moment, in. the sérial regiom, we must not forget the 
industry and echettific a ghebwsnye af the present excellent Secretary of the 
Sali Meteorological Sockety. His mare recent development of the several 
of barometric pressure, Hoth oceanic and rrer ign bids fair to amend 
stil elanse our conceptions of the elreulaticn of “both the aerial and [guid 
covering of our planet, 
‘ then from our immediate stand-point on the extent of our know- 
ledge, ax coutirmed by observational tots of tho several branches ede Lig 
yestining $9 the geogrerby * of Arkin ' reviewed ; 
pesuiting from the methodical eathering up of ‘ocean statleti ica” 
ond wther masitime nations, in the manner ahadowel forth and 
etmnp by the Broneels’ Conference of 1858; wo are in pomesiion of w go0lly 
ay aa broad but nevertheless sound femlta, ‘The averngo seasonal limite 
nt tradewinds ami monsoons, with the mreas raven ed Ger cliculay atoms 
aro known; also the general Linear direction and varying rates of motion al 
the several ocean enrreite and streams; together with the diffused values 
oF ale and ne temperatures, the areas of na gt barometric 
unc | htsclinal abvantagss oe here ave 








our own 
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Tiptions be Grdceatesd teil much ts wanting in fulness 
amd ete atta many in those distant hut ee mot 
reeently open On by Sryaccllieg trate: Bolance. views, ton, with indresstih 
Hitarest: thant advatices in oor knowledge of occan physics; as bearing 
Tilly on the grad seonomy of nature; ceemys, brilliant and rultrvoat ate 
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ees the nate are ee Woe an 
adtnirable paper “On the sessperabiiren ft ee ee 
Mr. Prestwich, just asec in the ‘Phitosopisioal Transactions—that im 
of tat. ot the subject of deep-sea temperatures first began, 
Bg ts ce tie ceeaenh tenes thnk the entity ok bemeaae 
aileapary? { the century w 
appears to have nil prowl fia Secouak 3; Pauw sites of te aan laa 
ooukl be gleaned on ite surince. Tok Roms. wher: in the Arctin seat 1h/20E 
canght gin wl tery Seep life at the depth of 0000 feet; other navigators 
jot Sh the tompersture of successive layers of water to depth 
exceeding 6000 feut ; but, eo far as can mecertain, James Ross was, im THO, 
the first 10 bo. seta eeyreie, Cora sk Sect had been reached, * deeper than 
did eer Weenee, em 14,000 feet, westward of the Cape of Good 









Tisas tenpelee ‘to, don oration waa, however, a 
for miactrtcal, Weta "comsunteaton ae lle governd, itn 
Oona oT practicable -rontes, past twent yess 
pre ol ng paces Be semoing ce battles. thi coe ite 
up it fortnation, for registering its thermal condition im situ, fier 


tmproved, and thus the several oceans were examined both ovér prosent Be 

prospective gies a routes. Scitmee, aroused by the consideration thas 

vast fields for biological research wero opening up—as te ‘by the returna, 

pepiiiie with ine ani dead anitnal matter, eadiec ts the comparatively: 

ny age oral naeit foe ae z up tt the "ses-bottom— invoked, as 
of private Government. 


Wisely, 
oi nak sos mitnifieent! ‘cal seapteiied’ to, ad. Home es 
tm png the culminating effort of our own day, 
ilhesttspstllcermeinlt fod tasrsep Ap apetpdpintivm es 
many of our caneeptions of and our own special branch 
ET ae ar ined cibectod ba ope fo um fr example 
a general knowledee of the depression of ¢ large ooentiit mena below 
the aen-level, a3 of the elevation of the lamda of adjacent continents above 
that universal cero line. We learn for the firet time by the (Fadfenger's reenlts 
—ably supplemented aa they have recently been by the action of the U.S, 
eo spgiiry wear truth iodanra ha an odmimblo series of soundings made 
cab German ship-ot-wer Gerefe—that the unbroken mong of 
ocean fin th hemisphere ia moch shallower than the Lith recon 
Guat it Was bin features approaching in character those erand abyaeal depths cif 











47,000 and 23,500 foct found 7 ly in the North Pacific and North 
Atlantic Oveans, as the greatest reliable depths recorded do not exceed 17,000 


val gurface of the eea-bed presents pepe a Oe 
tendered on charts by contonr fines of eqy | exten 
ree aren, 





oodles in the Pacific conupy 
relative place in that readers found in the Atlantic ; on 
areas have this, too, In cotmmon,—the maximum depths are 
the sea-guriace temperature hes the maximom degree of heat in either ocem, 
‘| 
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: Saag ‘ancompas: them, 





canal-like acter into Davis Stesit, andl between Greenland, foolamd, and 
Spitztergen, certainly to the 80th parallel. 
“There is, however, ona great feature Common to all oeeans, and which 









silicate arp See ai stteaemby ioe tan ane 
reproduction and decoy, are active, in whatever de) vo been atizinel 
‘As @ question of surpassing interest in the great echeme of nature, the 
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pariaeies FE cbe comes t sirfice-movemont of the sea, Renneil’s views: 
aro thus cleari P tead The wine are 26 be regerdal! ae, tho eri rabe: 
coat eects armed a ‘and. 
wwmmons have by far the greatest ahare, tot oul Me span the fase ink 





"Slanr ES ksh aia inc. was te 8 ta ieiapesdvaeitg fron theses 
Rrociall recuived views’ a dated eas being due to the iuypulse of 
fade and vravity, combine! with tho 
sore eck agp sertog essere 4 the Gulf Stream, amd other well- 
ee eee 
= ter present. time, W ae powrrs 
aud with observed Sauts before him lu wide extension of those Investigniod 
ly Sale a ae reonrda the various ocesn currenta as lmembers of one. crabd 
system af otrontadion ; nol produced by the trade-winda alone, nor by the 
pexniting sous proper alone, hut by the continued action of all the prevailin: 
winds of the picks tex ia one system of virculation ; and that withont 
epee ition he finda the ilirecti of the main currents of tho globe tn agree exactly 
th tha direction of the prev : winds. 
wena ng de Euch die inthe noqliton of exam Pai 
Ww ¥ ro a n hegtisition of exact 
on. thy question, both in the ocean near our own shores and 
“without ‘denylig “the agency of the winds, 60 tar 
considers that ecean rironlation i 
atl Meaescy aloes ; resulting “1 ha snoranmit OF 8 eeu’ 
Sladen of colac walets to the equator, and the movement of an upper atratat 
from the equator | tovrprta the: polis tho “dicturbance of bydrosiatio weer 
ide whe modnoedl, by the increnes of density somes FT fer pie 
peeled ar daiatty occuslined by equatorial heat polar 
Dad soiker tion cquatorial heal $4, Gio. provwinm watbile of the 
pti es views had also been ontertained by Continantal ays fi 
yt perpalare. tals obtained fa Buesianand Prouch voyases of temearch 
in ep tap 


this century. | 
We have = paemenitiel to we two distinet con ee ooman ciretilition 
—tie one to a grost extent omiined to the + ani hothiontal Sis 
mervcrmenta, the: PERE: Parsee, CLO from the oocan @urface te ite bed, 
and involving, a2 & consequence, “ that qvery dnp of water will thus feos 
fia commie ena) Loe re Roan lex prea | atirfa 
With those. several by De vistors as fe may be falety considered tbat 















the problom of “conan jon” is etill nsolved. FP the real 
sulution may Tica tho consilerstion of biyeical cote eyes thewe which 
have bees axepted. In attempting the solution, it a) ho Ihe 
Impossible to dany that the apnoy of ‘th w nile is most active in bringing 
about great movements ou the wurlkes waters : thin elfeote’ of Sha. optinibs 
taonmong in the India and China seas farniahing cormborak . Again, 
condition of the lower stratum of tha water. in 

as the Mediterranean, and in those ike ress of the 


Western Pacilio ent off by enclicling wt wibnaring ridges from the sourcea of 
supglion combed. with te eqally resieckable qunistiont of oe SSE 
hf Pear apeiroe, Sore bide + ly side ‘a the ree ant Gulf Stra 

Sere of Bip alation | 
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pete Engt e ie lbiemgbaaatert hain ged and by ish ombina- 

hong to enlarge at least ont eenooptions, even we fallin sstifying all the 

ons Of eolntion, alo this tank I will beiclhy coldeewe royal, . 

feature in terrestrial physics, and one which, T appreben beats 
a that. ‘og, moverent the 

In hips re 





shotten the passages to and from. this country, Australia and 3 

bay lle the grat ee rut and ts aa high thera bane 
—that vast tracts of ice from time to time become disnt omic 
Of southern lands: reliable acconnta bare Freceed ch cour ea 
funsing down several degrees of loogitnde, sally harspered_ hy meting 
Shands of joo; and ly of ono ship being constantly aurrounded with 
icober in the corresponding Intitudes to those-of Londen avd L : 
int nearly the whol distance baivrce the pestiinna ot aeeae 
Sat Caos Hors. indeed, accumulated records point to the ponsliisce taka 
the whole ciremmference of the globe south of the Oth parallel, icebergs, 
nor airing ial hese, miny be constantly fallen in with during the smtherm 


nthe 2 Antaretie voyages of FU rville, Wilkes, and James Ross sssicre ua of the 
and character of these ice maces Which dot the Southern sexs, Each of 
in thoir Peoerees, southward—D'Drville anid 
allel, Reese on the Tith, bh ee Ross 
an) miles in one tnbraken fina: be bee |i ae one 
. r wall of ies, 200 te 100 feet ea shore th the ses, with an 
pve! outiine, andl probably more than 1000 feet thick—*'s pignty 
at saneactil object.” Rese did pot comskder thiv ioe-hurrier ns restine 
the groqnd, for there were soundings in on feet a few miles from the. 
Wilkes aleo eottmdial in over 5000 feet, ont a shark diiatuiice feorg (ha bartaee: 
There is winzular accord in the descriptive accounts by Wilkes and Hess‘ of 
thir ice region : they both dwell on the differenoe in chameter of Antarctic from 
Arctic ice formation, om tha tabular form of the upper surface of the floating 
gine - and their striated appearance; on the cxtreme severity of the climate 
: ; of the Jow barometric pressure experienced—and express 
nal wonderment ut th Bepeedies forcea necessary to break away the fron 
a Waat ioe-barriers, and the atmospheric causes necessary for their repro 


saree the drift of thin disrupted ioe we have fair ovidenes of Se doaeh bodily 

moverment of the waters northward; for it mat be remembered ieeborgs 

have been fallen in with in the entims cirenmference of the Eonthern 

warn ee ny are pushed in tho South: Atlantio Ocean os far on the 40th | parallel 
th Indian ti the 45th pamilel ; and-in the South Paci Pacific 

to a Gfith parallel. 
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In the discussion of cecan cirenlation, it has heen mse that water flows 
from torial into Antarctic aresa; there in no evidence so far a Cam 
aware, that warm snrfuoe water, in ihe eatin impli i fovd sath of the 
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the similar mosa of cold bottom-water in the Atlantic, the bottom-water of 
the Pacitio ta peat pt fr the cn aE the Southern Gea." He then 
gived the resem :-—*Tam e mare fully satisfied that this inffux of 
oold water into the Pacific Atlant Oceans from the southward te a be 
referred to the simphest and most obvious of all causes, the excess of evapora 
en over precipitation of the lani-hemispher; and the excess of tntiots 
ver eraporntion in ihe middle amd southern parta of ihe water-hemiaphere.” 
en Before following up the great northward movement of Antarotle waters, | 
would draw attention to a physical feature in connection with tidal movement, 
which poesibl yf ahaa Be ret pater wo iae ht yes affecting 
Seach grants BRS The mean tide-level (or that imaginary point equo!-Hietant 
from the high and low water marks.as observed throoghout a whole oes) 
has been aeintned as an invariable quantity; our Onnanee: saa, 
the sero from whence all olevations are Enea: the — level for ¢ 
being the level ufmean toleat Liverpool. F rere ny les at least on eur 
own thores, this tacan sea-level may ga cornu inva arial although recent 
taveiigutiieis of the tikeang Li Pe each beslicate changes i ity TE tr 
ibe extent of a few inches, and which ices toes are @m in an anni 
ene es Dearie tir the maximom height in the later months of the year; thea 
ae possibly due to meteorological ratber than to the astro 
notte] eamees aoe involve by tidal theory. 

Prom an examination of: some tidal observations recently made near the 
roouth of Swan Hiver, in Western Austmila, during the progress of the Ad- 
miralty survey af thut cout, there appears to mo that in thig looality 
—pen, it wil be remcmbered, (0 the wide Sather peae—the eea-level rartes 
apyteciahly during the year; thus, the greatest daily tidal range in any month 

very rarely exceeds 3 | cet, tnt the high and low saatine marke range, dirt 
thes & feet, ‘Che biel icber level is eee in dune, and excenls the lower 
levels whicis' ts soachadl m November, by 1 foot or more At Bequininli, 
in + Abdecesdt Talanel, utd io thy North Pacific Ocean, ther arn 
indications of tho eea-| tog higher in Janney than it ix i Jub 
fined ‘5. distitick choess of the “aneen. ler level of the tide ly eeveral inches in 
Deceiver amd January, a9 ampared zie 2 Fear months, waa traced 
| rita dn arse nh Bp eal (see Phil, Tran 16468) 
this anrface oscillation ina soni hy DOPAC oe re and eonw further pro 
inlet 156, ero, the Ite vont of the Tidal Committee to this 









70, 1872, ty which x ‘hawy jist relsired:—Sow weentiin ter slew 
mexitreiti by 


ae tiaiben. = sup tonage ions apy ing ower pe ica am Se 
Angust, having been oleerved at Cat Island, in the Golf of etenncae 
Suma have to rentanise this aN pare condition, that the waters of tle southern 
wmisphere attain» hich level at the period of the year when the enn'teto the 
north of the equator, and that the northern waters are highest at the period 
When the stn is to the south \idbonete ear This ie a question: of an moch 
intereat that [ propose Pood, ments 
Fis aliens by the sen level: have boon, ghourvtdi otal ‘in the central 
of the Red Sea, where the surface-water, an shown by the exposure alt seca 
nes atid to be fully two feet lower in t the ‘pionicler‘ seamen Ueacion hd 
ito sean ; these differcoces of level are commonly. assigned to the action 
the winds, ewes. in hie "Teteeatigation of the Currents of the Atlontic 
Occan,’ atates, on what would appear reliable pg that, on the African 
Guinea Comat, the level of the sen is higher by at least 6 leet perpendi- 
colar in the senion of the. : 2 Air ptitaa oe 
oe a into wha ds wt | pil an ber, the 





vers man ebb constantly, the lovel of the ea etn han teen to alla 
tide waters to enter the mouths of the river. It is possible the cause, here 
and elsewhere, tay in part be comiel, and neither meteorclegical por asim 
nomical in a-tidal sense. 

"These severa) facts in relation to tis seriations fn. laveltof (his eattncen as 





greatest preseure corresponding to the Liaw level, "Thess resulis. appeared 
to im to. itudicste “thot the oan is 2 waler-lenomeler on a reat ecole 
talies of ptonamcbune that the level of in mince i distared by overy 
variation of wun inversely ae the ry in the barocweter, 

, ee Pee specific pravition 4 the water and the 
maitoe is Tinta ee enna r the exceptional 


by Mr. mtd wat of tho wore ater atmospheric pressures can- 
pot exist without presumably affecting the suriuop conditions. of adjacent 
vente. 


'Thorw ia yet ono more point in conection with the oocan cirenlation which. 
I venture tu think has Bot received = em va epi ~ Pkt Siero ie is, the 





tbat ‘are tio merely lies), stretch do across thy wide extent 
ware Hind we he Ait tg 
peeeny > “ea ‘ta on hap Wet 
pois eh mrnwicant fr. maTOW 


| cay this saul’ roaster roby ne a aittes parallels of ye an 1”? x, 


with thee: bold’ aC piestesl “wteorephavtan! balan hes 
et ran 


Spe ar nahgipeanph pre ay gear Tye PEEL ESN eR pa Se 

Be epertents somes 4. tiny be oncndet They appear|to uoq on their 
Ree hh Cet wr Sl ean eoubabiy 

aro TET a 

umm exe weillatory movement of the waters, ful- 

| tee eta orhere aise amet coraeied lik; Oe oatk eee 


ACbrief summary of the thermal conditions of the oceanic hesins will now 
chable‘na to reviow. tw. saliont featares of ocean circulation, and ihe mon 
Sergi ceed ef pragunier phen gemini gem 
inode of by Fsubmatine barciers from a anpply af. 





pe By aula br of weter. the 
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confined borween 30 and 35°F ‘tn the PhuiBc Oocan thie eal imho 
he derived from Antarctic sources, for th eae of Beliring Strait 
eerie ahoslt of ou hevresiatte star af In tig ooemn. 
cold stratum obtains generully at dey tha below $000 feet from tha sae 
face; with an alneet: iuvuriabla line of 40° FL at from 2500 ty 
3000 feet from the surface. Similarly, in ihe [mdian Oven hatin, tha. eubd- 
Water éizatim at the bothon ts darived frou. Antarctic AUTO, tow ther tem 
of 32°5° F. underlics the Lot «urfuen waters of the Arabi Galle 

In the South Atlantic, Antarctic waters, with a ) 
31" io $35° F., coctainly cram tho equator; tho bed. of the North Atlantic. 
basin then warma up to $5°—marked diversities in both the Hmperatuns raat 
thickness of the successive layers of water from tlie ‘enrizer dows 
found ; “sod fa she oateal parts of the hain it fs:n0t tail tho vielalsy of the 
Farte Tilanda is reached that Arctic waters of an cyuivalent tempeninre to 
eae fran Antics avurces ae nood, 


Ht 


iz 











1 3 Peers Paiute a 
Su i oteok wales of the Pacific, bo confined $i:the sAtlanss0 Ohsestn 
and it ayywairs to me that it is on the interpretation of the movement of the 
waters in ite northor basin that the hypothesis ofa vertical cinenlation, and 

y of thermal agency in bringing It about, must, be tucked ' 
Wo have Sellovred the sie ifort! Antarotic es sre Kw thar 7 





soturee > tim Ghisctiie seoheret this body of water 

id therefore great, About tho oquator it rises comperaively near. to the sure 
ior anil. dishinet mouvement uutarinl 

carmen ; aml) ou a de anprukend, the material agency of the winds canno} 
i) in An worms tem of anriae-waler from ena Lo weal 
across the ocean, Gulf Stresm resalta, and the comparative: powen 





thin stents, aa eapecially infiirencine the climate of our own atl neizh bow 

oon, with te forces ppb Apt ne a0 ius eaten wiadadeeatbies 

pdt cere Deas arth ei nace the upholdors of hori- 

gootal and vortical cireulation. Ssh Les eesit: SOs NE De eran 

all the panelist: powers Gt 15 paaial wartth—extendiig eran beyond. the 

North Cape of Europe—vhich havo bom coucniod to it from the time of 

Franklin. The other hypothesis rednces [is eapucit jor aay “mold tate we 

that Ver “here in Gecslieg cle vip hg itiend beara an 
winile frown, WaeTEh re 

sade ys th, Bae mgs " 


46 ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 


wanting to acconnt for the southern movements of Aretis Arolio waters, which move~ 
ments, to te, aro even more elaine py na than the 
ew of the warm waters from the Gulf tream area to a high northern 


This movement of Arctic waters ls forcily illnstrated by the winter dyifie 
down Cetera ney fae Sita finealiute, Be emenesatel obipart GL che steve 
of ‘the Poleri, when se cioneding, im some cases, 100K) 
miles 5: similariy, of fis wine winter drift of a part of the German ¢ af 
1870, clown the eastside of Greenland, from the latitu of 72 ta Cape Fares 
d the experience of Parry in ‘his memorable 
itiasipk: 20 atch the North Pole thon i Spitthergen in the summeraf 1627; 
oe be inferred tisk: « perenoiall flow of surises-water from the 

area into the Atlantio obtains, and, judging from the atometh of the wit 
cy moni that the outflow is protably at ite maximum Festina 





bet Tow that the northem movement of warni waters yives, 
eveasion of _teriperatiste te the weet const af Scotland, to 
| to the costa of Norwny aa far as the North 
Cano; the conaideration ictent! disse this oncaes ward movement of waters from 
soaither Forces ie pot the immediate canse of disttacerent of the water in 
the: Polar area, nnd [te freed return alone the channels inelicnted by those 
“Tha drifts Eintubeeas m | vith Epdgest ates 
tame hitherto unlowked-for an Tnetispected ex. Breal agent 
setithery waters into the Athotic polar basin bas long foreed 
Hteelfon-my conviction, and T now suspect -it is to the icing, thn 
ania! rariations in the sea-lerel,—for, as T have mealionnt 4 tions exist 
Of Vie seas of the northern hemisphere having o higher level in winter than in 
Sarat vy we must direct cur attention before the fall solution of ocean 


vee leaped fa ance rel gt 

anonal changes of ea-lovl, whatever they may nit 
may ove i Seies hitherto ranzed thematives ne part of tk motion, atul 
oo eseapel general stteutiot, Say rare well Know the complication of 
tidal peg pee ae coomena, and, if ond may be permitted ta aay, the imperfection «uf 
dal theory; certain it is that the tides on th the Emroy r const. tf 
ne Aulantic aro 8 far abnormal that one of dor beet a 





on the 


ethject “alee naga et describes them, in rela 1 aomame; to tated 
theery, ry . Simple,” while the tidea In all other cet ne eon 
pesively ccrplcte, but regular and explicable.” However this Tay be, 
direct their attention to the gpg ae renga the varintiots 

i cere ersten pg alba B one idee the pels tt a 

wou 4 ent fle t 
t : iting. to levee Bs bs racl of 
am) now Han E pring t me the bot 
that © , be thi eT oe the ry 








‘9g: 
so Sng mal ty th hi Sac ee eetstve aantithe Sa the 


We can further conncive that the sock erin of the “ counter-cur- 
sere StL dla past edad Digger senngein Birrama fe to ach ay 
REI hacen Orie tie aicite ae bg mgd che 
Li Onn Sancety ee 
fv a expan athe gh Tove he suay be same connection be 
and Gtnen hts at ee hivh level of the waters sald ty exist in the Gold 
ts al 





KITIe Season, 
Perens cores # to me, now onl on the threehold of a large fell 
st danstee bention cat Pirysical G ty of the sea; bot we have this 


udvantage,—the admirable discussions which have taken place in the nee 
few years, proinctive as they hare been of the ‘hosts of val 

facta. will lighten the labours of those who engage in ile proseeniion. aoe 
is deeply indebted. to, aud, Tam sure, honwurs those who have «9 camesthy 
worked on the openine paces of ihe coming chapter on ocean circulation. 





2. The Ascent of Mount Ararat ia 1856, By Mason Rowenr Sroant.* 


ne Eee a tig trad 9 heme fey aetna pe tnt 1856, There was 
hot @ cloud in the sky to intercept his rays, aml, with the exception of ap 
oommaional breeze that wwept lightly down a fon tha snocntaine, thal mai 
tplere was calm and still, ~ So fir as could be prognosticated in these regions 
oF ferce and euddon eclanyes, tho weither was set in fair. 
As the Expedition of which we are about to write wes novel in itaabject, 
nod pot without importatice in its resulta it is bat fair pbs the bee 

whe were ehgaced in it to give te their names an early gin Hage) bese bo 
sia 





the narrative, These gentlemen were as iat ihe Tere Walter 
Major Fraser, Mr. James Theobald, Mr, Evans, 9th Lancers, and 
writer, Major Robert Stuart. Majors Fraser and Stunrt and Mr. Evans 
way oa of a. British Stall that, during the war, had been attached to the 
Anatolia Messrs. Thorsby and Theobald were travelling in thom 
their own sinusement. It would be too airtel te hyn Shest 
cred ident live-in the future traditions. of the ty Oriental lige, Aramt, for 
Fivctioh tomes aro disterted into curjom a by Orien Lipa; Tai in suru 
form or other they will long be remembered with puous ppracle del. | 
Adsideghe from their sesociitions with the sacred hei 


cortege consisted of Iss-hak Bey, Chief of the Amrat Kurds, to whose 
mpl ea we hed been committel by the Kaimakam of Bayvasid, Hadgi 
tstula Effend|, a taptioh, or native policeman, who, iu addition to’ olker 
futetions, acted as interpreter between our party and the Kunis, Onur drego- 
1h, 7 whe figured ti the remains of on expéonsive Drithh Staff 
scat rr dji te wwe chirgy of the horas, Ponctunl tothe minute 
uncionaries were ready wt their posts at the appointed time Tas 
hak Bes Bey himself in fall coatume, armed ond accounted as if for 
o foray. Ho was mounted ou his fevourite mare, a beautiful specimen of the 
pure. cuinlish breed. Undersizal to Engtish even, sho wes aly 
syinmetry of ber proportions, whiols exhibited all the todicas at 
i an power of endiumnce there wus a sulduad fire in her lanse 
gaze ie eyes, and her satin skin of bciaht chestnut was withont = fl, except 


{ Being the hitherto mupublited | private srual off tho Major 
ts eee 2 foclets by his Spree as “Mise arlotty 


















} | Bi rpeingy ae whalebone, and as toagh 
os ah oak. The saptioh also was brimful of se, but he ed tt in | 
histiner; silence formal’ no part of chameter, anil in the choles 


Fihraseo of the Imeoam it w eg oft vt bane it th : 
Tival. Moreower the nuture ‘of his ling hed invested ever thine ragnhomd 
With on attraction for himi;-end woe pry tele wake chin or pore 
tha tow rene that came within seth of his ke sit : cad Ce 
t town, tis ceased ipes were fit, pheasant rpreng up, 
come: ites were i plesant cat sore Arrived on the 
plain, wo | hor of iin direction porthcast, pasuing on the loft some fields 
af ea ai cane oe gg 
ioe plaster hares e Rossians, in‘ ey 
reniain in the enndition in which t ppitaed phe Binary tansy 
wit ans 








the siminit of the mountaln, on whoh B Bayard is bail 
the town tp the cast, On doubling the svt cxinentite this tale, wo 
Saouaei fl first time a full Fiew of the siately Ararat from the bum ty 


MBs enw Atal debe ‘tu0d int ee eats tear ’ 
cold, gmnd, and forbid: By seme rms a 
the # aie) tained bey eg tee owe pts sie ie 
ten, tan le exp principles of o we a 
manner that wold not interest. many of ont readers. ne use| how 
aver, tay be dfrom this fect : namely, that trovollers should he careful 
in trnstine ter fired. hnpreasioma, seeing that the the renacs ae aR 
when fire: brouzht into contact with Lunaccnetomed objects. e pow struck 
off in othe Satie direction actus the plain, One hour from Bayasid we 
the waterslied of neuinene. batisa wind see athet baer of Arar ah 
the watersli A bent thicantt dupe adits ites 
tunics with the Arms, Woe tmrcrend t bates ) ids 
ene-arched brides of Genus constriction, Lalor edhe oa, ke all j ite kindred 
Fase semi no of ead th af the xf 
ad pirical vo 5 pees awect away, the frrudatonn sliver dghe of weakneza, 
andl of Rext rear will perhipe find it 
; ieee ot pee ca three of Alishbur a and Erzercn i ite 
‘or ive, ! not ot a 
Se et Pa alin spied 











fa, and every now and then we coomed the aliiny trail of sapae r 

eri ane aoa ja the stony ground at the ny aS alo Bay 
are peer |i scanty numbers, and further on ime intications of mat 

appear in the few wretches Villages which, without iihabitante tre etc, 





Fielding al this season wheal, or berley, or-hay. On-one of thes plateaus, 
ee a tie sep a asl was unanimously agreed upon, Cif 
subiling amd kneehaltering ve them the range of the 
see denne they miceed tele riot See meee cat clube) cen eae 

times 

We were soon xg bel bce rset lagi it PBs Beale er 
foereasedl in difficulty, becoming at. every acclivitous. 
(hor truaty prado sec hess however, perectly at home an tite wales with. 
the agility tee : iii i o cals Shey rari enfely ane jponiily 
over gromad that wonk the nerves o one Tot mocnstamed to 
hiorscmanship ara viscera i 

‘After sn hour-or so ot this tedious work wa renched what might bo ide 
Aignatod the abouliter of the monntain Hero the Sau a nope the 
“phitenns more | atl extensive, anid shelters) spots 
aulvea anitable to ihe abode of man. ‘The climate too was gradually png 
for the better: instead of the het sir of the plain we were now tnbaling a light 
Ireexy: , tempers) with an cecasional daah of opld, na pide 
and ther a gust of wind fresh fromthe upper mows awept down open 14, 
With the alyance of day a mantle of rolling clouds had gathered round the 
cont; tear at haml, however, there was enagh for preecol interst. We were 
now uboat F000 fert ai es in, and an-we were slowly working our 








Hpwand way re CMuuA oy eneumpnent of the Ararat pte it 
Waa i in. sheltered hoitaw where ther waa cool water ish 
(posture in abondauce; the black doute of Kolar harmonised walls a 


hamctr of be surroanding seoery wil the dwellers therein, wi 

si Page sat otblarelish Aaceat gave the fet or le Usaha 
whole, ries iveshe ng srry Gopmpmnatakopeer Hebe iak 0 
irae getiae tieeee iit le. They timed out in crowds tosee ws, Lint 
epee thair firwt. thous wooden bowls of “ fran," or eumr-amiik 
diluted with water, wero bronght forward in quick succession, andl net nek entail 
we Were eatin a mm did they ere way to their curiosity: then oli 
men end maidens, haggard Espay-like woe and young children, all 
gathernd round. to surrey the- strange fi rom Frookestan ; even their dogs, 
which, nt the way, are fumed ee te sirength and feroeity, manifested their 


alum watunes inca hectcnteeale evytiert Ei- 


wri ata 3 ta we pace hs genes of te | oft iit 
alovation of about GO000 feet abowe the plain. It ix thit ‘cin tlia 
preceding 1 Ha Ie) act if an expres to gise notloe: onte thier: visit, 
tnd everything wa iy in readiness on or arrival 


A large portion of the chiet’s tent tuul beets walled eff for eur ua the flor 
Spm myer pep hig Porsian carpets, and Kondish taste and cartel | TEESE 
wore taxed to the utmost in order tu: an iroposing cific, We wer 
. aa kite lcmadlieg Oasel eee aioan Our horse gear and burgeee were bronght 








F in pro to the services required of them. ‘The Kurd may he 

‘his eyes, whether it be in spying out hia quarry alar, or in 
detecting the stealiby movements of his enemy, of in. reconneitring the in- 
tended soone of his forays, His vision, thus constantivy exercised from child- 
hood, noquires an almost telescopic power; and on many occasions during our 
Sojourn amongst them wa wore amazed at the quickness and range of their 
sight. The Kurdish women are free from the aifected coyness of their Turkish 
ad Armenian sisters. In tha crowd nesemiblad, as wa have said, ot tho 
door of the tent were several women, and even the Bey'a wives did: nat 
Bland aloof He bal two of them: one ‘an elderly dame, whose province it 
Was fo superintend miber than to perform the domestic duties; she was a 





necklace, and broelets, eral times during our stay she came into our 

Portion of tha tent under the protence of er for som mislaid article, oul 

bios gridenily mbch pleased with the Peni) ae Tminner in which she was 
ve). 

Gor conversition with the Hey, as he set among wa, natilly tamed on our 
Projected expedition. Many were the arguments and earnest the entreaties hip 
need to dissuade ta fron it. ‘The latest attempt, he told us, hal been mado 
by a Rassinn Bey some twelve years ago, who came with a laroe party mere 
}preparitions. According to cusiam, sheep were sacrificed at the 

cone to propitiate Kisamet (fate), and a portion of the flesh was talon iy) 


atiompt, and who ean srevall against | | i 
English y, “our Kismut is ditferunt from yours, and what is forbidden tu 


you may be allowed to us” “True,” replied the Kani,“ God is sreat, and 
You Hnglih are wis it ia not to for ue teriey what ine can do.” “ Tnabalinh |" 


weluinir Hstevers at the door, After this no question on the subject 
‘WHE Brain elurtre, 

The tribe of which Ies-bal Bay in chiof, nomberw about five hituurdres) prem. 
During the summer munths are distritmted in detached encaniprmeuth 
nett Whe athe ee bey find eryatal sills and sweet pasture in abiind- 
wave; while farther down, towards t plain, every patch of availible asll is 





oF Gght tent al of Wok 5 ent a ho pong wi wh owe 


form, as Lacs before obeerre!, at ew 
Z| pany aud ied bebiey aiute af Pie phos isdet coivanns 

c atriare b entainpment has ite own. littl hist) wis 

ig Rid mate to the Bey. Mixing little with otlier tribes ur wish 

any Feyont their own rw Sat they. are alromt wnvequainted with barter; 

their wants am ently and ample, and sul aa etch family con 

make pease for. With sisi tenis, warm clothing, afd wholesonu find 

in abondance, their condition wel] bo envied Bi Tany wheie lot In east 

otiid the hontted! advantages of civiilettion. “With them there bs fe poverty; 

their disqnictodes are few and transient, thelr hodily atimenta light anil 





tisily healt The women labour cheerfully in tha fent ened int field, 
sats the mn: exnnter about ta idlenees, cever ea ed Ora, A> ae Lo 
te prepared for mtiy ilunger or temptation that ily orier. 


Amenjst tiemeelres there isa bomd of mutual honbity bigs thir ph vag but in 
ee with all pred the Kurd fe on tnblushins avowed rogue amd 


tent be by its own cial voge—lirge strong, 6a¥ 
| animals ; rants mahtel bo th their’ charge, A thy will not nllow dog doe oF — 
Of andiher tent to tivade their beat, They made o terrible row when we 
iin wetted Theta burt: they were not long in ng in what p 
tlon we “a does at once fraternised, witl ta; bot the 
thongh consenting to our preacnoe in the camp, would warn nn off whenever 
weupprucked theip tents, cotil they saw how (i wae between us and their, 
rotors. 


Thee Kunis, 4 hos heen already stated, chang their place of abode with 
* SEARICA, - the soonth of May, wien the winter ia well past, and spring 
om tev inove with thelr staan fatnilles,. 
neighia, retuming to the plain if ay the exul of, 
: Septantier when feseent atinospheric coIntietione antiounes the darivers of a 
prilomeed stay at such an elevation, 

Their villages ii the plath, which are thus deserted for several momthe in 
the year, aro af the inoet primitive deseription, being nothing more than mod 
contnvances; ii which the tninates, sheltered from cold, pass « long hy ber 
nation, | ln: cotsipany wiih their borees, aleop, ami cattle, besides: Hof 
different sorta in visible eworme, 

Whilowe were this engaged in plement conterse with our 
Prfarations were guing on eleewhoere for our evening mba A gondle odutt 
of atewi and Rilmule arom from the neighlwuring tent; and the Rue 
ff mister ihe rival ei a sang ie eel ll piro= 
ropa worthy vy Engi TA ire it p> err SHInoer 
be rg a handsome lad about ton years old, cama: into the tent, 

acl, with tg grace, presented un tach with a banquet of wild owen’ 
The ehlin brother was a conpie of years older, Ho wan wenkiy, ia 
tomer ares The futher brought him ty us in hope that we inn 

fir hin, Ales! wo eould ito nothing. ‘The father Fe 
im him for awhile, abot lato each eye & pleut 
| ich the gratefil youth bowed reverently and tetrad, 
uvuning wor “eelaewaihae Ly iakeh. By degrees al] noises came 1 











the camp, moti) periest allence | petted at: eno eeriy Lear, fur oi eaabat 
a sta ae te fn of ba 
with thir first da a" ae: cavfen wena: eons 
aig Be cineled: roan. si 

















| re tt Neagigrtnyy pas ager ns | the ground 
Re ee ae ee ee fag 
lisa Bd derek tparong Tohaalyeai aie esrendl rag cy 
Eraepemenare of ane thek, At an hours recor the Boy's 





y We came upon the moat elewubal of the detached encampments, 
t nombored seven tents, and was aitmated ‘upon an extensive well-walered 
Pliteat, aboot C000 feet.ubsve the lovel of the plain, ercmd this the | 
of nature became at every shia) ences eseribas Wek a forbidding, 
radiatin edges of Uaealt Lncrated i bein beean tore and i- 
A tnck; kitowa only-th the inountaineers, drab as, however, 
_to make tolemble progress. After two hours we were obliged to relingnial 
Readonpes for it was tow a scramble ep and down precipices, ahd over 





eoning in unretoantic batatulty with wild shaloie A 
Drs OF aE work, we arcivel at dbs foot ef the gooe, weiets oi z to the 
contionead finesess of the weather, we were enabled to see ts "the 
summit; and it was no ordinary sicht. We stocd In the imminfiate presence 
cof the ‘vast cone-sha cone-shaped mountain, 6000 feet hich, covered with ebemal anu 
$0 the vary base! 
Arrived at tho foot of the cone, our Kurdish friends declined 
further, and and we held a ccnsiltation at to the Vest tmde of necending 
Tnvlopendence pendence of thought and action ia the well-known characteristic of English- 
phen. “This spirit, we ned searvely aay, muattifester! netlth yer. 3p 
The end of it waa that the decided wpon trying the ascent on thet | 
the mountale that la Jt fut of eg ah om Poet te to the 
enw, while the j Major F’raaur esraiudty ine for hinnmelf, bemring away to 
the right, In the intention of availing binself natant amepicryiiy es ve 
dc be pr the mow bad Cappers, Hie reasons wer pool, He had 
uch ¢x “or gttgtots Meuse work in South Afric, whine si 
ds unknown, amd he did not deem it prndent on the nt coemion fo Gesay 
an eletuent that lie had nol proved; wheres Mi Hrsg yo "were 


Sei ten Alpine tra accnstntirad toe 
the tt, Naa 





id bit of tthloxeaned bread, and an cccatonal moathful of wnow, served Lo 
ssetain the wirength and to want oi hanger, wit n te 

‘wurking ihe wind—the two gréat evila to ba avoided On On occasions of greek 
hodily exertion. For some time we bel protty well te her, tmking on 





pares i Seen ths Mane Sek Wie ann foo i 
nce enur olin Wern, how Bre eer 
Vavnilimpioed “Theoden Aa ide ge rat sorely tated the hnaconstomat. Habe OF 


Malar Sinait, whe seoet y initand pata 4 rie of brok 
haat, which extembei tor aly ra ide 8 os sins elatatng Wi the 









7m renaing Interval, on he toe te ‘ball. 
Ono ty Wai nil higher note lout to ght ins fleecy ald, dlond, now 
ppearins, bart dtinhe to Little sae eae aoe prs the upper snows, 
the higher they ascended the yreater the they hed to contend 
peng a the alr became mote mrofied the action of cod lings wie (uickens!, 
and every effort toid mors senaibly upon the etrencth, At the ani time the 
le of the slope continued to increase, while the footing a more diffi 
aa isto we Dipper part of bi mitten fe al Wa eee with ati 
of jew, lightly eprink ld over with snow. during the sumer 
oath the the hes lag! Lig rasan B iii to melt the suyv in those 
elevaborl i lon & dé amd mists permiia bis Taya to 
have their fh LS fiece ; bet la toms ts Geen at or eee and their 
éffents are solinieaitet the boron! temperature of the eyes. Stick 7 
tt all weasona is below freezing point; over the loy crust thie themed thi 
mi thin tip ay ares par chine tos ae tears Ee Aeesay 
& al ae a! dlapayts OY eet te 
The ht i ih bt at ‘- Srifeeh ra each atop In climbing 
Uiiost circ bi CuTseyuen ¥ regu at alop bo 
hin ttf the moat; ad the opi spiked stall wile foam. of raha 
mervice, as well in = auriaco aa in. ni ag Precarious a 
the feet, ‘Theobald and Evans, 3 has beau alreudy notional, were ex 
Alpine climbers, ard, being trong of timl and sound of wind, they whit Aca 
tealully on their npwurd course, without check. eip, o¢ dmwheck, uniil at 
2 o'clock paw. the farmer crowned the final difficoliy, and found himself on the 
by a of Ae thet wal He as Bilcipnd atu interval of aluus an hour 
Evans, w i active, ev ETINDe, 
Leaving them for m while 40 their own’ mutine a) cag cis Gm ge 
Ga now return bo Major Stuart, whom we led. some thive ve four Soars 
inan exhausted state 4000 feet lower down, A fuverinh from which he 
had been wullerings Wet atapeaich teedatand had romeh. imy ied his 2 hy 


ett pyle pris “ng dnb ptosis 
Ot protracted valoal offrt. not we slarti the exm@lemant 
of the cernaion, the firat flnah of returning health, ond | : efibets 


of As ig te me episod. ‘iy with » ay er Seaienen) in iia own 
alrengt Ve oe -o slug ut irty: foro tite, i aces 
writt the. others ; link he anttortats Lars at hs rs ad hea i 

fo give tn after ascending shoud 2 the cone, Sitting down 

the ahotter of one of those aon of aa 9 over eingpes lrach cll 
feeling came over iim, ii 7a eon wal ‘Th ahoat an 

etn he awoke somewhat refreshed, mort, ott Looking arounel is frond himself - 

the object of attentive cunskierstion toa number of ibises = grouped On a rock 
from, whenee they could carry on their surrey in safety, Curinsity 

and rhs earaadak ti ee ree tnetraant Instre to thei | beautiful apie se cal rome 

examined with earnest gave this strunge latrnoder on thely Hecniiines, 

ceiving hie ie move rey bole a away, fs springing with igi ‘Tnering foot thes 

polnt to point Were lost to view, What hdl fed 

them up ao far it woulil be. ost pied AY level of 13,000 fout abors 

Serre lor fd fo these eee? SCOPE tote auaty Lichen lichen, wh beh, coast) ae 


RE 
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! cies! his staff, aul, giving way, of be went like on 
arrow eh from a bow, aud in the course of a fow minttes be found iimeelf 
peacayes wae 3k ene wan tv et ba Sones Tet-hok Boy, who, from o 








Glin with riety aacabali rs st he joined ve hin his 
merit anil mek hice welcome. “The En: inli bexei La, Spree very brave 
ahd very euterprimty:,” said be, = hot he attempted what i beyond the 
eeamibth oF waass ou and whit, acconiog to the traditions of my moo, is contrary 
tw the will of "Atal, You were wise pot to axiend any higher, and my 
heart ta throbbing for the two other noble Beye who are of thin moment 
hidden from view far af sree. the driving mista, Allah Rerem iS is 
good)” “Foar not, eae p aie the Major, “they ane: you ant 
Seceh wative sited than Tasty sock Ullali, they will auccesd.” “ Hakalon " 
(we'll see), was the only rejoinder; and the Major, returning to the chisf ‘his 
pipe, lay down wns green spot sheltered from tha sin's ayn by an: ine 
Tock, and: fell into a 8 profound slosp, alosp, more grateful than Sybirite aver knew 
“bed of poses. almost comatose state he was andden!y recalled 

ake iner Petstents Br ‘ha cxelamations of Ise-hak Bey nod his stieudanta 
ecbald bad just gained the summit of eed caeuhaeetine of thet emea! 
there was not m clomd to fnterorpt the view, and, not od his 
Tiwight. anid ihistance, the Kords wert oble with the pati ere tn a olise his 
mnovenmenis, “ Maakallah!" cried the chief, = rt ie presi aa you English 
are ib A lo! We have alwaya thought, nur arse betors us 
thoi=ht, that God hod made that holy motntain tmoessible ip ; many 
have tried bi santa lt, but no one hae ever saccesled until mye ohne, Airey 
without any fion walk etraiclt ttp (rom the heer to Fa) 
be piraieed | we have heand etraage things of you, but now we'ses t wth 
| =" All thie time the Kurds were J peer thor prog dark 
oye ra tie motiniain-top, aod erelanations of uttered In their 
native torque, followed in quick succsssian as they the moves 
of the bao etatiers Tha power of vidio presessnd ay thie people ia truly 
milunishing ; alms? at tus that which Europeans attain by the means 
¢ telescopes. Ji can only be accounted for by the constant activit i ipa} 
rae thelr mocial habia, to whieli perlaqe my ia added ‘chete 
(itt and the purity of the atmedphere in which they live. 
thas beet clredy mnotionet, Mr. ‘Theobald was the first wo reach the 
mmm ; hye was about two o'clock ceclabe lua ita spe the hizshest jcint, ais 
after somewhat loss than au bow ied by Mir, Evan, 
De tearcieervnlcen aren the the slape mut extent of the née lb he 
tas ring siti So anaes ar ott), keeplos clieely to Lhebe teacles 
of the neti, Une y 208 tas in waltty ta the tents at 6.00 r,t. 

“We must now follow tho movements of Major Fiager, who, it will be 
Ws mast now flow th he own, Denning from the paint whore the 
othora emmmenced the asicnt, he skirted the tase of the cot tuntll fe Loecrned 

Pappented a more praviicalle Hipecn the sonth-castern alk 
Tbe plane from thia point to the summit was appareiiiy even and th- 
, une an ininterripiel suriioe of aanw, i erie te promise 
‘easter wank f the fect and ‘In general greater facilities of ascent: therefore, 
potwithata) the want of vt oe experasss in anewr-olitibins, be date 
itued-on-this f As long ee the enow was soit he found the work cany 








85 
y:alcbewr step for honra he ‘s direct course, and 
ot with O00 foul ory of the summit wl 5 begzan to experieneo 

‘oe fiicalty of footing arising fromthe icy inerustation nlready described, 
ig to strike ecrost to what app ao easior liter, hic alipped in 
stepping on a sheet of joo lightly cov mow, and, loins all cantrl 





collected in each ables between his Seka a to Semen yee 
and atlensth it brought bim tos step, Bul now what was to bo done ¥ the 
loss of @o qooch time, divtance, and-laboor in on nndertaking of this kind 
was artes nly mot serious, but failure from o canee of gach trifling sound an 
me alip of the fait weouls, hives eon wore than mortifying, i¢ would 
sve been ridiculous by hiv easy F vide over the suow; 80 insting hin 
atid bracing up for & Temyived effort, be trade hia way 
with some difioulty across tho * anow to a ridge of iaalt that, commencing 
near the summit, extende) downwards about 2000 fet, ‘Ubis fe can 
make his upward way. Sc amd over ite creat Major Fraser now 
make bis pean way. Such resulition deserved ite rewanls by ¢ 
labour and perseverance be enceeaded in gaining the sammit at aboat 
‘30, having with ‘Theobald god Erana, who ‘bal 
Suc uebrarg ae aii sien cel agt dis har a ets After reaching 4 
highest point, he apt to thieie tracks im descending, aud qot Lark to the tents 
at midnight, Hia-yaturn was ‘hailedl: with great satisfaction by tho rest ‘of 
the party, who, as nicht wore on, bed become more and more anxious { 
hia safety; for it ts easy to conceive haw great an: the dangers to remedy: 
world Tn" exposed at night cu thos rugeal heights with no lisht- but the 
Bidets. ghise of the enore: noel 20 ahalter tn tho event of bon of tose saddan 
aN ohieagve ip with saloon, yielded xhd peeetaa of faln —— 
Jer-apprebenabon nevertheless, ot fatizaa, 
toed A Saat vl tn ag dares af sat ea Raroe ts daGpe 
reealliel gs to consciousness, acl Sth eouli) well 
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oe 
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fae 


seattored thooghta, the Major entored the tent rey st by 2 vasidest 


whomi he tad procured at the viet encsaumpinent. <A_ ight vt instacetly 
struck, refreshment ondered, anil while these wer forthooming we jistendd 
with beeathioss interest 1 the narrative of his day's mdveutures, 
The Bey und some of hie chief men were not b fee Se epee 
ance. "Thoy hat wltogether relinquished the hope of swloe the Major 
looking tipao hing wa the victim which unit needs have beats tifios une 
what they considore| wn enterpriay of termority: and folly; but when the 
iol th finde oF bot 2 “stl < i soe Cees 

tu what we mee TE, Pitts) Socbiddon to “she 
satan britain ¢ 





Win the Major had alist ls repast, the chief retired, and sleep. and 
Hlance again oo in ‘the camp unillia dawn. For these simple chikinn 
of the mountain in their innocence that the bows of darkness were 


designed fir fepows, of day ahs for activity; they retire, there with 
the won, aod wa oak is'are bin Scarlet bears glld the astern. hlla""Thoro 
certainly We chro in 5 iamnceragyt hpi aed Mcrae 
rh w ra. win A in it; and never is wrgse may life morn bounding fy 
ry crt H Taint wi min, we wally forth inte 

rs as Abs meg, whet aig whe Tn sit bo entsfom 








of Stuart and bis friend proceeded alewly and on 
hoshanding their foroe with the wimost care, and jooking well to their footing 
of every step. By this meens they reached the foot of the com with 
th atill onimpaired.. ‘They then turned off towande the south and 
beeen the ascent on a part of the emuth-enatemn Hank, which the contbinnd 
action of~an ant wind devuded in aummer timo of snow. By 6 o'clock pas. 
they hed gcainel an elevation of abuut 2000 fet above the base of the 
cone, and bere their Kordish attendants came to a stop ond rofised to 
— any further, alleving in justification ancestral trulitiond and the 
ent of treading an hallowed ground: The attempt to combat such argu- 
mente would bave been @ simple woste of time and wenls, In point of 
fact, the young Konia hod ascends! higher than had boon expected of th 
Thay were accordingly dismissed in the mot graclous manner possible: bub 
foensure their return inthe morning for the rugs and conta, it was deere 
edvisuble to detain thoir guna and ewords assigning sw a reason Uhe-danerr 
ef wild beasts or polbers Thore was some difficult 3 





Se ee eke. col wor 
Bright suntiziss fiona ante vuln were nig 
londs beneath. hess sbscios continued to deepen us oun pec 
Nistermc unill oe Nidhi Siteat te ori Hipp. 
reba hy aed ay a beeen aggre were willl clothed in lieht. tise 
| Howered in the western sky, the vast shadow of the eInolntain wu to 
stretching far wway eastward, and clearly defining ite frm oly the 
eng Ae ml Dhl ae when darkvess sect in, and 
s brittany sank int clear ether the hoste of heaton shone 
bilney and livia toamee that almost durtied the eyea Var 


) and See Oe ee 
stecuh taabd the deuce or the heavenly bodies, Our two friends felt all 
the infiuenes of thin glorions uky, "pcg bead texepeatedlnbre sla ne 
Thin them was the snow-clad peak of the ancient monntain, » as ft 
were, out of the dark eky. In front was the laser mountain, iti 
outline and symmetrical ii form, There ar many who haliove thet the Aghel 
Dagh wo Armenia Is identical with the Mount Aromt of Holy Writ—others again 
aft, and set without stron: remeone, thet on tho subsidence of the Flood the 
Are rested on Ghibil Indi, a mountain of Kurdistan “Without | 
ty weigh the merita of these eonflicting opinions we may observe that: the 

lar-beliné throughout Central Asia is favourable to the former. . ‘The 
See Fareham. the slopes and st the luea of the Aghst Dagh, and 
hoe furefat kave. been thero since the eariest duwn of history, the 
native Christians of Georgia and Armenia—all indeed who preecrm tha trois 
tors of the lamd—are fanillisr with the-atory of the Del ‘Their aceoané wf 
that great avent Sd ee de ne phy lk tranmsmittest to 
tan by Moone, asd Seto a ee Neah'w Ark amino 
: Dugh, that tho Tull anil remain ut the 
wer, ihe second cradle of the human roa, they. belinve that to seule the 
mountnin bt net only impossible, but that 
followed with the immediate displeaaum of 
astroms, whieh, ae they alleve, bad attended all sch 
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hia ponies ie confirmed Proofer Alich,.w under fnatrne 
kanes eee ey Pe the — ant according 
tiy hi pa feb narrative, teacher the mmmit with al companions om the 


ow, las-hak Tey haut distinct knowledges of the particulars of Abich's 
execiion m wail aa of Parrott’s, and pronounced it, like whe reat, panes 

—of which, by the way, further proof will be given us ww penceed, As 
the deseciption above given, it varies alovost bpseanndlabty with the Peaae fs 
tons of every individual of the Bare, wise seceenen| Pe recesses 
naw recording The summit, wa meen. by them, ta In the form of « scalno 
, Which is nf the eastern side, lying nearly due worth and 

senith, bane about 160 ‘yards in length, the perpendicalar aboot: 300 
a base forms a rile : . 15 yards ot the aonthern ex- 
‘dine gradually towania the north where i merges with the level 
id. of the triangle is the highest point of the pe 

tain; separated from it bre dip, 70 yards wide amd 25 deep, fe another poi 

which attains vory pearly the sxme height, The ores of ihe triangle ia feral, 
or tather slightly cuneave, suggesting the ilea of an extinet crater. Sch is 
fhe enmimit of Mungt Ararmt ecoording to the concurrent oleervationa of our 
qatiy; we leave «> other the task mal accounting for the disereyaneie which 
exist on this subject between ua and other writers Hundreds of Runde were 









ae Withers of orasoont, These mame Koniae thy assert the fialbore of 
tho travellers whose names ey have: pie and of all otbers by whom the 
attempt had hewn add that of 


testimony 
Mr. James Brant, who, from a; ta 1856, filled the post of of Unitek Conen) gb 
Erverowm. ‘The arournoy ond extent of this pentieman's information. as 4 
traveller, os a mun of science, aml observer of passing events, give great welght 
tn whataiever he may say on matters connected with Armenia, 

Jn walling on. tho summit. of Mount Ammt one sinks about midway to 
the knee in noes aniw, Which te ay fine are dry, thal it dora not albero bo or 
wet the boots; bot it rises Iike dimt to the wind, blinding the eyes and-pene- 
trating the clothes and pocketa, The mcka on tha sides of ha monniain 
conse chieily of irachyte porphyry, aod the effects of Se FTolranic action 
may be weet wherescever tho natural surface ty exposed, Them are ileep 
forges, precipitous cliffs, and ridaes of broken reck, from which pea eee 
siohally detach theniseiwa anid roll do the bottam, lenving deep furrows on 
re Ficip(te ri Which they pass ‘There arn two extloct craters cn the emalern 

asia oe jean tho saddle, which connects it with Loser 
rcoteetan bana wo alevel with the lridle-path, which communicates with that 
part of the monuntam; the other a thonssnd feet higher, to mach whith onp 
ies oe renee an cera eae eed Aer ay aaa Lava, seora, sm 
Cajoeut ot teat the sum, there relent islet pice 





siasore. Th will a Feainicien that in July, 140, ther waa a violent 
eruption, which seemed to Menefrom © istze naturel chasm on tho porth 
sile, ‘This eraption destroyed the ancient motmetery of St. James, anid 
burtesd In ruing the villnge of Arguri, stunted more than $000 feet abore the 
level of the Syd revilered venerable by the Armenian tradition, which 
indicates it aa the place whorw Noah planted the vine after lis desoont from 
sr aan the Arrucnian wile “the bantne sf 








for reakiuet; for they decided, way, aa wean, rapier Soar hic 
faresilile | rr ampie: dinner had smite 2 origi 
whi means the luogs woald be leas impeded fy thelr functions, | ¥ 
‘Oni have more ream to expat in the ut Belper xinp and the ayatern 
woald Sig Sypris ae from the effects af thie rrafel wit. Warm 





‘wertign, 
booed ru Shnrigh tha ease ane nontstie: all of 
which remit from a full stomach, satay hy o folioees of bablt, either chronle 
oF teniporary, which ¢ireuteribes Sie ponbecisof the berms "ska tak tae 
their utmost capacity ts tired 2 Penal amt of oxyze from 
"Mort hea! healthy men p a reserve: of strongth that 

will carry them ¢ through a heavy day's work without foal The slouch, 
in the Piter the eat oer cence sed genera dink, may 
rebel against this; but after tho first fow murniitrings, it will settle dowy 
into a sullen aequieatence- Fire ee aust situations a6 we are now spanking of, tho 
lure Fiseroud mets will go far to eupply what may he wuntiig, 

jor Stuart and Me Th F bad acon full proof of the truth. of these 
Quis nd steadily they moved upwards, taking us [eile effort 


@ chrrigge. is eos buizn in all his movements; necondiny 
sending. If he makes a false step, it enables bin to, reedtes:b 
toe dlifficult it serves the ment a@ ati extra. limb af ¢ , power, 
taba drag or lever; dos he fancy a emeeg pats mow, 
bie course, checks or modifies his it of 
i near i gh eal pict pen aer spl sable to every tation, 
thet it must be considered an indispensable part of the montitein traveller's 





ind isl a tees hee uider the widtiern 
oan tition of Profiissor 





late 6 i of tho bara, ia engraved In 
short ‘Turkish “sworn i preservation, the hlnds, thou 
wiibout a. scabban!, basing suite brie ee from: rout. Major Stuart tock 
: of thin kata, and sbouid any future traveller reweh the eummnit of 
idly gales only nad tin the highest point, whore the Major 
roe Peapect to this cries; fr inayhe aakid wh Ablch planted rales 
OL, <kL 


> a a 


down from the summit, if, sa he aeserte, he and hie party reachod the fifghest 
Loken eel have beets easy to have fret bb MeCTITE & position anpwhore 
to bet 

Sat eeckae A.M. our friendly hail the witisfaction of gaining the highest 
pont of the mountain, and with hearta brnnfa) of | nod somewhat 
elater! try the occasion, they: drank flair Sovervign's tal th, as the fittest 
Tidde of giving expression to their feelings. 

After apes: neatly an hoor en the summit, they arkiresset themavlres 
| task of 4 of had heen 


much worn away atid amoothed liy the ascetit, but, by keeping to the tracks of 
the party that them, and by the sssisiance of thrir fiithful staves, 
they were enabled to tread their way in safety down Bore iey shoulder of the 
‘ountain. Arrived at that level where the snow is softer and more prmio- 
tieable, they akandoned the slow work of the feet, and, trusting to the glum 
sale, they reached the foot of the come about 12 o'clock. The hod spend 
twenty bours im the regions of eternal mow, in the couree of whicli, herides 
attrining the object of their oxpedition, they caw Svan eat aad rier eh Coal each 
glory and eplendonr as can be witnessed only from an elevation of 13,000 feet, 
Porsning thelr way towards the tents, they found ‘horses weuiting them at 
nN ment easing ae The Kurdish messengers ache the ahead 


ie, and amid | 
pec strange Eng as they all had een th tbelt Gren Wek 
| spears Milk of kine in all ite forma was brought 
forth for thelr Sieben and a sort of trittimphal proceasian srcompant 
them neariy a while way to the tent of Is-leak Bey, whore they arrived uit 
2 o'clock F They were received by the Rey with tuany se wraps 
i aod ‘after & condial ants Rosa their “ compean ms de voyage, 
eainder of the aftermny obed to comparing notes, Dinner was 
served 9 ana and, ag may be supposed, every resource of the encampment 
in requisition te tunke it as Tecberché as pansible. The (attest sheep 
soo syige Bey hod heen sluoghtired, for ihe Kore know aa well af the 

: that there is no way of Lonouring nee tetcis tek 

dinner. Until a late hour the ae of the tent wha biccked up 
Comoe wo were antivtato se with thelr eyee and bear wil 
their ears the wonderful Bers of the mountain; for they no longer lnokesd 
them as ordinary men, but on ae: of superion order, who could ‘not be 
aifected by the mligious eee topes eee) eaten Yee Ao eee 
pol anbject to the phy deal infirmithes 

In pot bhidbding: to the ancient motntain, we may obecrve that, owing 

ti the anddenness and cncertainty of atmospheric changea on its higher levels, 
jet the vholent ayitatione of the elements about its summit, even at times 
eee ee the only time of the year when jt oon be visited with 
wafety in in the the months of Jaly and Augtist, when, canparstively speaking, 
setiled, fine weather ot poten sa in these regions, 

After a night of our jurty rose on the morming of the 
F5th, obliticus of fatigne and | for phe itevollne col ote thal might. be 
proposed; It was, therefore, ¢ mari majority of Votes ‘Chat, that (diy 
th Mabe Gin pal tao scent a to thie | wed 
Me. Thiraby did mot feel disposed to jo erpaliiion, Acoonlinely, 
after bretltixat, the other throe sot out ropedinete saeco weeny 
Ber and the saptieh with two or three attendants on foot to take charge of 
our eattian. A rowch ride of two hours over mountainous groned that had heen. 
eae paca and distorted by olf volcanic aetion, bronght them to that 
se Lesavy Ararat situated shove the saddlewkich tnites the tee mouti- 
| where horses sre po longer available. Themen to the aummilt the perpen- 
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ar nhs ere 200 and 400 ta th ae of the aveent 
ereti, A mrt fr ydennseSes hy ng elgg, shir tara that 
hold, they anceeeded in reaching the highest point after ahowt three boun’ 


(isn Demer Ararat exhiblia wo trucesof voleanig agency, but tho «fects of 
Fielent storms ore visible in the nakedness of the meks whisk crest the 
surmmit, all covering of clay or soil has bowen swept from them, and. in many 

ore Vitzifed on the wurfere and pierced with Ii (veg. Powe 
thus ‘Muwing with ‘hed force elogitic storm prevail in tt 


"The winter snows, with the exception of a few patches in sheltered places, 
are thawed on Lesser Aramt in the conraa of the aumimor, and on the occasion 
fetta ntnaday cls Ty een nner apr pays 

Finland mimi, appears plain a eymioetri 
finiah tothe beatitifnliy-formed mountain, is concave, of irregular shape, and 
mansuret in the widest part. about (0 paces, Tihs Ota dade eae ae 
have formed nearly a complete shells but on the south-weet side nearl 
third of the rim ho ee wht , following a Inad-<lip which has formed. « 
claft extending banda feet. duwn the woutitainwite Th 

Sew spread ont eas fps a suriace on the lower slopes. 
of Leseer Ararat ie a litth rocky eminence that crowns 
Guosuekecn task. Misuaraaites thy souapiem a Ser nagare geese three 
ne btn uch of Rumla, Turkey, atl Persia come Incontact, The bounlary 
no between, urkey and Persia strikes thence nearly due sourh, that between 
amd Turkey due east, dividmg the peak of greater Ararat a 
rearing eel the pling wibs lesisind pron iheisdquiendsalel © part ot 
He icy wy: peso my a 
reagent the rai wick Ie wpm he seul of ao | 
volucless, nor had it refernnee to ony milit advantage, for the locality 
offers mone ; Sass tb wks fil oxic; bo othata. 2: ick wpon the religious teelings of 
thew inhabitants of thowe countries, which, aad Hy have gry angie to x 
mat themerlves strongly io Mount Ararat. 41 was t polloy w clt 
ae Utchmindzin, the Rome of the kreusian Church, and the 
dence of its visible head—who thencelorward became a Russian subj 

Rise hewmen frown: the: eeser mountsin wae easy and expeditious, indead twa 
af the | the greater part of iat a running pace, fur the eran. 
yioliing # ntly at erery Hop aseiete the deacont while it prevents the poe 
eibility of a dangerous epecd. Here, too, we started « family of the mountain 
ihex which was waitering 7 somone knowe in search of what, gear the 
wrarentsiit 5 perhaps they hoes places difficult uf eccess in order.to be re- 

rr as fat ab fran oat of tho ras of theirs enemies, T eget 

t an ordinary feat, and is freqnentiy perfonmed by the 

soung Kurds for a day's amneement; bot as o ganchcin bo whee bad been 
alrely dons, it served to give a finish to the expedition. Of more importande, 
however, than this ia the fact that from the summit of the lesser mountain, 
and perhaps from no other point. the spectator is memrsrrehg jimi eealh <p 
dimensiona ate) symmetrical form of the greater mocitain from: thee, 
all ita irregelarities of aurface disappear, ite whole outline id taken in from 
haw to summit on the porthern aod scuthern sides, und the hore thoes 
Fear pore bocaiat a. chace regular in ita adh yh dept ntea day | 

‘ Gr apse gules bbb each haps from no other 
Serge ropesatingens choi lye rae ve of Ran Tsk, td 
cleur t om: = 
“acd the tight is | tok in riplrr Nigtereand| ia bounded 
oi the power of oct 

ak fey was in high apinis as the party rode back from the foot of tho 
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mountain to te tents. At tines he would strike: uno of the waren 
hat lan erent fll pe os voi BF 0 mee nnn in ing 


‘woaid dash or at zat esi to Ts * gai nore Sami if abieed offered, ab 
ode 





d with an. «nemy, go through all the wvoltutions of their bhar 
ain changins, ican Wheeling short round ea if oo prev 
‘eilin bic eyrta rane home seemed warmel ip almost ty 

Pell arate ea Uy wury pretty to Moke ai, 
it ik 





well againat such enemicg aa the Kurds have bu 

ane the 16th: prepara Were commenced for 
the turn to Dayanid, A breakfast iu aii sr on style of cep 
cooking was got realy betimes; milk, er aang et Tmuttion, ronal atul 
‘botles wel abundanes elf and soaking from the 
embers ; then cane and pipes, after Soe =o! faptioh announced that 


ail Was io readiness, Tho cavaleade ant out, hewled, as raga gk Bey, 
mba ee mond he Grote mare egy i all tha fi of aay 
iene cumbrous arm, Retracing their previous ate 

the mountaln, crossed the plain, and arrived at Bayag: sbvct ia av, 
ab pcteael rs orf tgain honoured with a reception Mapa 
He mes fettlenen on their achievement, adding’ that it 
rail be ha dat f , Fuport on the subject without delay to 
hia Gov He -p y attriltted the etpali to OMe secre 
siivn of oly oc mpionge, rth Ta wlow in believing that a tun. in 
the enjoyment of hie senses will expose kitmelf io difficultics amd dangers 

Te hat how fatdsSriacctoar ee registered among the State archi 

t ever, wa lt tay, it ie now ves 
at Cotutantinople that in Agha, 18 ie hat ® English ge etutiatnen’ attired Lin 
teaching the highest paint ul Mourns 
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THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


[Peatamen Mancu Oru, 1877.) 


> SESSION 1876-7. 
Third Meeting, Tuseday, 124) December, 1876, 


His Rovat Hicusss the FRINCE OF WALES, wc., Vice-Purioy, 
in the (hair, 


of Portugal. 

The following were also elected Fellows -— 

David Alfred Aird, Esq. ; Surg.-Major A. F. Bradshaw: Fu, Hon, 
Str Balliol Brett; Robert Alexander Brooks : Algernon C. P. Cadte, 
Eej., wa. ; Henry J. Dore, Enq: Joha T. Pitz-Adam, Eg. : Lieut. T 
AL Fox, exe; Archibald Gray, Ex; ; Joeeph Grierson, Fxg. = Rew. 
Joshua Hockine; Sir Johu Howkshaw, ¢.%. - Robert Headley, Ea, : 
Thomas Horsley, Bog. = J.P. Joaquim, Eq. ; Alfred William Lafone, 
Rev. D. State! MeClom; Donald Macfarlane, Esg. ; Joseph Charles 
Mappin, Enq. ; George Mathews, Boy; Join G. Meigys, Exg, ; Foster 
Mortimore, Esq. > Liewt,T. G, Murray, "4. : Frank Normandy, Ey, 
Ret, Charles Joha Ridgeway ; Witlima Newland Fudge, Esq. > Thomaz 
Ttussell, Bag. ; George Silley, Eeq.,¢2.; James Dicken Steele, Fay, « 
Hf. Stewart, Eg > Rev. MOC OT Sterman, ta.: Hon, Hamilton 
Tolleautche > Willicem Tufnell, Ex. ; CG. ¢ William, Eng, * Waka 
Williams, Bug. 

Dowatiows 1 tux: Langany, 2770 Noveuscr To Lite Decrme, 
1870.—The Eneyelopasdia Britannica, th edn, vol, ¥, ( Messrs. 
A. and C. Black). Notes on the history and antiquities of (haul 
wud Basacin, by J. Gerson Da Conha; Bombay, 1876 ( Autor’), 

I 
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a4 DONATIONS TO LIBRARY AND MAP-ROOM, — [Dro. 19, 1576. 


Descriptive notes on Papua planta, i-iii, by PF. von Mueller; 
Melbourne, 1874 (Anthor), Le Déplacoment Polaire, par Jules 
Carret: Paris, 1977 (Author). Cetiens of tho British Isles, 1871; the 
birth-pluces of the people und Jawa of migration, by E, G. Haven- 
stem, 1876 (Author). List of primcipal tea-districta in China, and 
Notes on the names applied to various kinds of black and green 
tea, by H. G, Hollingworth; Shanghai, 1876 (Author). Journal of 
the North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatio Society, new ser. x- 
(CH. G. Hollingworth, Esq.), Teport of permanent Committee of first 
International Congress at Vienna; Meeting at London, 1876 (The 
Meteorological Committee), ‘The ‘Challenger’ Expedition, Hydio- 
eraphic Proceedings, No, 7; aud Papers by Str Wryville Thomson 
and others communicated to the Royal Society, 1876; alao, the 
*Valorous’ Expedition, Papers by Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys anit Tr. 
Carpenter, from Proceedings of the Royal Society, 1876 ( The Lordz 
Commissioners af the Admiralty}. Repart by Sir B. Robertson. re- 
specting his visit to Haiphong and Hanoi in Tonquin, 1576 (4. y- 
H. Irvin, Exy.). Histoire de I'iie de Ta Trinidad sons le gouverne- 
mont Espagnol, Pt. 1, par P. G. L. Borde; Paris, 1976 (P. N. Ba 
nard, Ex;.). De Residen je-Kaarten vou Java on Madoera, door 
F. da Bas: Amsteniam, 1676 (Tho Netherlands Geographical Soctety). 
Versuch zur Anfstellamg einer Uebersicht der Schweizerischon 
Stromabflussmenger, ke, von FR. Lanterburg; Bern, 1978 (Author). 
Aditress on thermal paths to the pole, by S, Bent; St. Louis, 1872 
(Anthor’}, Statistical Register of Victoria for 1875, pt. v. ( The 
- Fictorian Government), Two large Albums of photographic views 
of Adelaide and vicinity, 5, Australia (The Chief Seoreiary, &. 
‘Australian Government, per J. Boothby, Eeq., Cader See.), and 
the current issne of publications of corresy onding Societies, 
Dosatioxs to THe Map-room rnom Noveworr 18mm ro. Deckuiie 
lity, 1876.—Map of South Africa, constructed by Mr, H. Hall 
(8. W. Sileer and Co., Publishers). 3 ehoets of Admiralty Chorta 
(Hydrographic Office), Map of Western Australia, showing Explora- 
Hine taade between the years 1872-0, 3 copies. Map of Persia, 
hy Capt..0. B, ©. St. John, mz, six sheets. Map of the Nile he- 
tween Magungo and Shoa Morn, by 8. EH. General Gordon-Pacha, 
August, 1876; Map of route from El] Obeyad to El Facher, by 
Commandant Front; Map of Gebel Marrah, Darfour, by Com- 
mandant Prout (Gea, Stone, Uhies' of the Geeeral Staff, Cairo). 
“An order to provide more space for the lange number of Fellows anil thett 
friend expected to uttend the present Meeting, to weleome the Commander aml 
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othcer of the Arctic Expedition, the Council found jt mecessary to 

Se Funow's Hall for tha tectalon ¢ the Moetine being held ce Tusalay the 1th, 
rica al ponte a fan sa her His Hoyal Highness the Prince of 
Wales had peeriouily sigeiiied his ‘intention of ‘being present present and taking thu. 


The Pesemesr (Sir toraesyor ALoock) epoke aa follows:—Your } ral 
Highiess my estes Boer Reser moro fle Phats Bars pe 
erening that your | Highness has been pleased to associate yourself with 
the G eae i ‘in honour to these whe, amidet many porils 
and singular triala, have done their beet to refiset honour andl ridin th 
service and the country which claimed them. Weare met here this evening for 
a twofold object. The firet ia to give that welqome, which be have so richly 
eatned, lo the officers of the ler? and Disorery: ond , to hear from. 
thar own line acm account of their experiences and thelr Aivanan triala and 
alventures in that snknown region, the North Polar Sea. We have all, 
po doubt, read with great interest the official report which has been 
of Sir Georg Nares, the Commander of the Expedition, but that I cotislder to 
he a tere of what they have to tell us whenever the i hebere fre 
afforded them ; it ia bert the dry bones, which they have to bring to life 
élothe with livin Lan Gurr hare maaan ant apeononde cia aban ene te 
Seti nalgen which they have ud ay 6 the epirit in 
| performed duty. We shall be fevoured ovens (dh an. 
sce page i ral Sa Cyan Sep oon wil read usetiot 
a en ort ar Sea; fi 
on ercdiciatdavenny : Tee ponent ils 


OMA BSS, ee 
Gill. upthe whole of our time, and ra truth da thet ik to not dhe extent tf Gass 
gmaphical discovery nor the scientifin resulta that most deeply touches the 
popular mind at this moment. It ia the high qualities that have been dis 
Noccas sathoniat orcmon: ans sever hiting ete of pre aeaiiine 
unflagsing nevet-falling epirit of generous emulation, 
which have touched thu F chionls of our hari, and the ary Ue th : 
whieh we come now to congratulate them on having aeianepe: + qlared. 
There are many kinds of herolam, anid cha! Gaia Of eaniragl: }, par 
hapa, too oot in: the habit of ameciating the word word “ bero * or “ hemion © 
with the bottle-field, the storm, and tho fig t thot takes place elther between 
Foie Bf anit Get Shots 6 ships ai sea; bot I think i edetPrde ential 3 
sae ie bare narrative, unfilled np ae it ix, of the hairbreadth escapes, of 
of the marvellous adventures that these ship ancl the 
sige paris ave incarred, lhppeapeg pair ana tad th ai to limit 
to the mere carrying of a Seana Ron ae peril to vietory. 
‘These Arttio ships had to bo naviguted 2 + raat boe-tloes 20 or 30 feet 
ait ur Cum well described, if two of these bce-floes 
lip n ship between them it ia crushed like.a nut. They are like ztest es 
(if come stipernatural slurs, There i uoluman force that cau possi y resiet, 
baat tees rated T say tage the weathers oC dae of the lowe 
aver oi i 
sea tuithiad te sion aca ve d a ikweh Giecah ake propyl denri 
w mech arly 0 WOrk, and to he sue, ; 
olor “om ] venture to. aay have never been 
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a ae 4 ht te tn range of enow-clad imotntalcs anid Seabergs that 
: tetically named Frost-bite Range! There was one lavas erent 
 whdahs wan tuacked nn very fotw lines by Captain Nares with the - 
tie srend pellet, Shean SA res Cf Coiarae Satices Bek Sy) Sian Ce Ge SS 
deserving 4 resolu any ld rial ml besieg ai, Ae ore gratifying, 
pga stony the wince ofa aa eestor 
ww Ernercus emulation, © or Ti ox 
he finest azul th : euenicio tate sgt i 
ham, after making one of the moat ex aeeere eines eatt one tse the frozen, 
Bead cies paak Lemnos of los omeeh i thay had to ent their way, 
= only 2. miles ules stays but having to og over the same distance five 
pga aka age aah down with fatigue and disease; and when they were 
30 -miles from the sip, wit Ave rote their companions laid belplesaon the 
ene ee rood, it waa clear thal there was no power in human sinew 
amd courage to y their sledgce further, Liewtmant Purr then etrock ont 
on & Janely walk, felt he ud the courage; he believed be led the physical 
power, aud be knew that he would pot fail in anything short of that; and he 
=o oko his 30-mile walk, blinded with snow, over the: tracta, with nothi 
stn to gid tim thn the track fw wid wolf that bad ben tare 
; ackwanla and forwards betwemn the spots where they had rested om their 
; and at the end of 22 hours, without rest or aloep, be ortived at the ship 
fay tiga ty endl anecoye und wave the lives of hia party. Lkoow of nothing more 
heroic inthe annals of war or travel than that solitary walk of $0 nile, You 
are no doubt all anxious to hear fromthe travellers themselves their scogant 
iar re iar) wean: to sy ir sse saad] hog mero shes 
f aseembly ta not bere without e deepest 7; 
Uwe osst earnest desine to give then the hearty welecme Unt Cer late 


earoedd. 
Captain Sir Groncs Nanes: eptharye Lagghtlestle poanry tolls nee 
a, and in a ripe sie of England, for our weleome home, Few words 
are the best, and say we thank you with tric English thanks, 
After anch a as We ca ha heard from Sir Rutherford Alcock incon 
nection with | gst tae ay ee eet gf meso? yom peas 
Lieutenant, now Captain, Parr's walk was only cow out of numerous decds 
of hizoiam which 1 | cpoy official Jtepert conld not enter into, 


The following Papers wore then read :— 


1.—On the North Circumpolar Sea. Boy Captain Sir Gronor 3. 
NABES, E.5,, E00, 

Tiss will not permit me to do more than glunee at the most i im- 
portant increase of practical knowledge concerning the Polar are 
which haa been sequired during the late Aretic Expedition, and 
which haa not bein touched upon in my official Report. [ do nat 
pretend to state new facts or start now thoories—I merely placo 
tiwfore you in a simple form what we have cleaned from Nature and 
from published works. 

Asa chock on our siatements, 1 may montion that upwards of 
a trode phatempes have been brought home by the Expedi- 
tion; these, representing the exact characteristica of Arctio ice, 
are how beng seinted. Besides forming a decided point of tefer- 
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éneo for the iuture, they may bo accepted as Nature's own report, 
which cannot possibly be garbled or put on one side, 

In omler to explain my enbject as clearly as possible, I have 
thought it best to direct your thoughts for a few minutes to the 
warmer purts of the earth. For the condition of the Polar area is 
dependent tu a very great degree on the present distribution: of 
land about the Equator. 

Th» sea is a great distributor of heat. The too well-known 
trade-winds, blowing across the warm tropical seas from the east- 
ward, and as they approach the Equator gradually changing their 
course more towards the northward and southward until they may 
almost be said to mect, by the constant and never-ending pressure 
which they exert on the ocean-surfuce, accumulate a head of water 
in front of any obstruction te their course, and thie flows naturally 
away towards the point or points of least resistance. Owing-to 
the vast length of America, stretching as it does from north. to 
south, and forming a natural breakwater, lying not only directly 
at right angles to the pressure ef this water, but the contour of 
the coast-line being the most appropriate for the purpore, the head 
of water, collected near the Equator from both the north and the 
south tropics, amd pressed forwards against the eastern shores, is 
guided off mostly inio the North Atlantic, only a comparatively 
small quantity flowing towards the south along tha | Liam ecunit., 

In tho Pacific Ocean, at presettt, owing to the gaps in the niatiral 
breakwater at the most vital point between Australian and Agia, 
and to other cyuses foreign to our present subject, the water, not 
finding a similar barrier to ifs conrec, ia not turned aside fo an 
equal extent, and the overflow towarde the north or sonth is not 
#0 powerfnl, 

To return then to the Atlantic Ocean. As discovered and 
wccurately measured by the members of the Challenger Expedition, 
it i a fhet that an enormous reseryolr of heat exists there, pecu- 
liar to that ocean along: that is, a film of warm water, upwards 
of 1000 feet in depth, und heated above the temperature of the 
‘water situated in corresponding latitudes im the Pacific and in the 
Sonthern seas, where the distribution of land and ses la so totally. 
different, u film of heated water is foating like oil over m considey- 
able portion of the sea above the colder water, which would exist 
there alone were it not for the friendly breakwater, This-warm 
witer—held, ms it were, in a pocket—is forced by a continued 
influx to spread itself gradually towards the northward and enst- 
ward, modifying the climate of all parte lying in its course, 

There is also a warm current ever running to the northward 





through Beliring's Straits; but that channe! is so narrow, and also 
0 shallow that it need scarcely be introduced into the present 

We have, therefore, for our present consideration a warm bhedy 
of water flowing towards Spitzbergen into the elosed-up North 
Yolur Basin. A considerable bely of warm water also finds ita 
way north along the weet ahora of Greenland on the east side of 
Baffin's Bay. | 

Such w quantity cannot be continually flowing into an enclosed 
space without pouring over its borders or runing out elsewliere. 
Accordingly, we find that in all the other channels, except those 





mentioned, an ioy-cold surface-current is overflowing and running 
to the southward. 


“The rate of the two principal ones drifting towards the emth— 
alone the east coast of Greenland and down the weat side of Daffin's 
Bay—have been accurately measured. ‘The first, owing to the ex- 
treme hardships so manfnlly borne and battled with by the crew of 
the Hansa, of the German Arctic Expedition, as they drifted slowly 
but continnally to the southward on one of thy heavy Paleoorystic 
floes, after their ship had been crushed by tho ioe, leaving them 
at the commencement of winter without any other resource, In 
236 anxiously-spent days, between September and May, they drifted 
po less than 950 miles at the:rate of slichtly more than 4 miles o 
day, Abanilouing their iey raft, which was then much reduced in 
size, they reached by means of the boate one of the Danish settle 
metits near the south point of Greenland. 

It is perhaps neceseary for mo to state thut tho velocity of 4 
miles a day ix, 1 believe, only to be found south of lat. 75° or 7H, 
where a atronger current, coming from the north-enst, unites with 
the Greenland current. 

The more widely-known drift af part of the crew of the Polaris, 
on i éimilar flop of ion, from the entrance of Smith Sound to the 
-sonthward—when in 160 days, passed in « state of seani-starvation, 
they drifted 740: miles (much about the sume rate), mesxured the 
strength of the other current. From these two drifts we may, for 
practical purposes, considor the sontherly outflow of ico from tle 
Arotio Sea to be not more than at the rate of about 4 miles a day. 

We are now considering the Polar Basin.as a locked-up bay, ccn- 
tinting out of the narrowed North Atlantic channel, with a war 
stream of water constantly pouring into it- between Spitzbernzon 
and Norway; and a cold icy one as. tonstantly ronning out betwoen 
Spitebergen und Greenland, und also through tho many narrow 





enormous source of heat towards the north, tho latter belping to 
produce the intense-cold of Canada and that on the east coast of 
Greenland and North America. 

So great is the difference in climute cansed by thesa two powerful 
distributors of heat and cold, that the temperature of the sea on the 
American coast, on the border af ihe cald current, 2200 miles from 
the Equator, is precisely the same during the summer as that mid- 
way between Spitzbergen and Norway, in lat, 70°, at nearly double 
the distance from the Equator. 

The inhabitants at New York, if they wish to bathe in the sea, 
have actually to plunge into water of thy same temperature ‘as that 
off the north coast of Norway. , 

Inthe Polar Sea, near the inflow of the warm water, we would 
natorally expoct to meet the lightest ice and on carly season, near 
the: outlote the: heaviest ice; and such is found to be the case. 
Irevions.to the late voyage, the heaviest known ico was that drift- 
ing to the southward along the east coast of Greenland, which, 
owing to ite great thickness, ia able effectually to battle with the 
decaying influence of the warmer water and climate it meets with 
in the southern regions, as it drifts onward towards and round 
Cape Farewell. 

The name kind of ice has been traced all the way from PBehrings’ 
Straits eastward fo Hanke's Land, and from there weet of Prince 
Patrick Island to Irelund's Eyo, from which point it-1s lost; for tho 
elidsing-porti¢s under Admirals Richards and Osborn, journeying 
Hong the north shores of the Parry Islands, found light ice. Wo 
therefore conclude with certainty that some-protecting land exists 
to the northward. 

Pushing our way worth in tho Alert and Discovery, towards the 
entrance of Robason Channel, we gradnally realised that wo: could 
not be far from the samo sea which gives birth to the heavy East 
Greenland and to the westarm ice. 

When fixed behind our friendly barrier of fombergs, which by the 
blessing of Providence protected us so-well agaist the heavy ice, 
during our long but cheerfully-spent winter, with the land trending 
away eaatwanl aml weetward towards the other known neighbeur- 
hoods im which it had been found, and, so long aa the ico continued 
in motion. a slow bot constant flow towards tho east, we could no 
longer doubt that we had arrived at the boundary of the Polar Sua. 
From our winter-quartem, tho heavy Polar ice was traced by 
Lieutenant Aldrich for one-third of the distance towards Troland’s 
Eve. leaving 400 miles still unknown to the westward, Lieutenant 
Beaumont proved that it extends for 100 milea to the eastward, 


the farthest of the Greenland Arctic Expedition under Roldewey. 
Owing to the similarity of the tides at our position and along 
the shorea of North America, the direction of the prevailing winds, 
and the nature and movements of the ice, Tam tolerably confident 
that the land west of our explorations trenda towards the south- 
west. J have also reason to suppose that the Greenland coast does 
not extend much farther north beyond the latitude to which it las 
been traced. This ix, of course, meruly o theoretical statement : 
but Fam not led to this belief by the common plan of drawing in 
fanoy coast-lines. 

We have now « distinct knowledge of the nature of the ico in 
the Polar Sea. Whether that sea—on the border of which we re- 
mained for eleven months—extends to the Pole, or across the Tole, 
We cannot be absolutely certain; but by ressoning, we may-sately 
predict that avery broad opening existy north of Cape Columbia ; 
and J have reason to believe that it extends at least as far us 
the Pole. Weare certain that there ie » large sea, and that that 
sea ia covered with ico during the winter. We also know that 
m the summer, in consequence of the melting of the ice in front 
of the large rivere which drain the warm water fray the plains of 
Asia and America, and other causes, the ion becomes rubject to 
motion. by the winds and currents, and gradnally breaks up Inte 
fields and floes, which are ever decreasing in size as the season 
advances. Quriously enough, so fir as I have yet had tima to 
examine, although the mow malts and evaporates in May «and 
June, the ravines and rivers burst forth with the summer thaw 
simtlianeously all over the Arctic area north of latitude 70° within 
avery few days of the Ist of July, Soon after the first week in 
July, the whole pack of ice commences to drive tackwands and 
forwards, according to the wind or current, its muin course being 
towards the channel of outlet: it there éseapes in small quantities 
ont of the Polar Basin. Gaining more rooin as the season advatices, 
the pack itself gradnally breaks np, When any space left vacant ia 
immediately occupied by the contending masses, cack field and 
fioe struggling and forcing its way tu gain a clewrer ppace. 
Wherever the angular corners of any of these fiolds mwet, annual) 
peels of water are formed fir the moment; bnt tinless these are 
cotitinnions anil connected together by channels (which can never 
possibly bo the case), they are not navigable, ‘This stato of things 
continued from July to the end of September; after that date the 
Tmoreasing frust gradually cements tozether the contending masses, - 
until by the end of Octolier the whole sea id quiet again, the 
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ice only cracking ocensionally with the tidal enrrents in narrow 
channels, and in parallel lines clow to the shore. Wherever a pool 
of water exiated during the antimn, there the winter's ice forma to 
about 74 feet in thickness, Inthe summer, this heing the weakest 
part of the pack, it yields most readily, und there the jee Dreake 
up in the early season. We must aley consider that a conatant 
new formation of ice is taking place for at least seven montha in 
the year, which more than equals the decay taking place during 
the other five. Tho foy covering on the Polar Sea must therefore 
be considered us stationary only during the wmter. Near Floe- 
berg Beach, for a short three -months of siminer, it moved towards 
the eastward with spring-tides, at on estimated speed of about one 
mile day, but more sliwly during: the aeap-tides. Diuring the 
winter only, are the heavy Gelda or floes frozen together with i 
comented border of encircling broken-up ice, This rubble joe, aa 
we call it, when any severe pressure comes in the summer, breaks 
away from the heavy, deeparHiating fields of sonwwhnt smoother 
ice, as eddy onrrents or winds wrench the latter clear from the 
surrounding tibble. Thus tlie pack covering the Polar Sea is m 
collection: of- separate pieces of ine, movable amongst: each other 
during the summer, like the boulders and pebbles in a river-bed, 
eich piece grinding ngwinst its neighbour-as the whole body jostles: 
ite way along, slowly pressing forward towards the outlet between 
Spitehergen and Greenland. It mnst thus be understood that the 
roulway wede, with such labour, over the pressed-up ico by the 
northern travellérs under Markham and Parr, broke up and drifted 
away ehortly after their return, and is now no longer evailable for 
these who wish to follow in their footsteps, 

The formation of the heavy ice in the Polur Sea, and its nnnanal 
thickness, is by no means a new discovery, 

I have already reported ‘that it waa moet by many of oor pre- 
decessors : however, none of thee had +o oui nn epportinity of 
studying it as we hed, in consequence of our wintering actually 
amongstrt Whatever quantity of land may hercafter be discovered, 
we may eafely assume the area of the Polar Sea as being from ono 
fo one and @ half million @qaare miles, "I'he principal outlet 
between Greenland and Spitzhergen ia slightly more than #00 
miles broad, but only the western: half of this channel js really 
used by the south-ranning current bearing the heavy Polar ice. 
Tf we suppose: the whole channel to be need, and the ice tw be 
drifting all the year, Gnsatead of for only three or four summer 
months, oven then the ontpour of ine, at the rate of 4 miles daily, 
would give lese then half a million of square miles of ice ag being 
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able to escape. ‘Thus from e-half to two-thirds of the total quantity 
is left behind. This-is a very rongh calculation, but it is sufficient 
to show that there must by an accumulation, 

A nearer calculation, based on the slower mte of progression at 
the ise in the neighbourhood of our winter quarters, 400 miles to 
the north-west of the mouth of the outlet, would give less than 
one-hundredth part of the total quantity of ice as being able bo 
escape through the western half of the channol, and therefore fur 
a considerable part of that left behind to be at least 100 years old 
But even this is very far from what must actually be the case, for 
ite great thickness proves that a very small proportion can be 
carried away yearly. 

North-west of Flosberg Boach, owing to m continuous pressure 
from the north-westward, the pack-ice never succeeded in moving 
of away from the shore, even during the strongest gules, as it does 
in other regions, consequently there ia no wpportnnity of passing 
along the land towards the east or westward in the usual manner. 
Tn that neighbourhood a current, or heavy pressure from behind, 
forces the pack-ice against the southern shore of the Polar ocean. 

All the drift-wood which was foul at the northern entrance of 
Rebeson Channel was found in bays open towurda the weet, never 
in lays open towards tho oust, 

I will now glance for « few momonts at what-we learn from the 
Austrian Expedition. Wo know that they drifted from Nova 
Zembla first to the north-east, and then to the west, to Franz Joseph 
Land, and finally that the ice in which they were frozen in became 
stationary off the south coast of that land: In that position the 
prevailing winds were from the enstward—a totally different 
direction from those at Floeberg Beach. Bot this we should 
expect. The currents of air shoul) flow from the cold caren” 
aronml the Pole towands the warm seu, open even during the 
winter to the suuth of Spitzbergen, | 

The mort remarkable fact ascertained during their voyage is, 
ii my opinion, the finding channels of water, and large flocks 
of sea-birds on the shores of Austrian Bound eo early in the season 
as the first week of April—a very unusual state of things, This 
I can only account for by supposing the existence of a narrow 
channel, with a strong current of water running through it, and 
the non-existence of other Jarze openings in the neighbourhood. 
This, again, lends ts to. conclude that the land tomat bp nearly oon 
tinnons between Spitzhergen and Franz Joseph Land, and that tlio 
latter extends some distance further towards the eastward. 
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coat of Sprtzbergen with a strong current setting to the west past 
tine Somth Cape, and the total abeenoe of ice on the weet coast, would 
also lead us to conclude that it cannot escape in large quantities to 
the northwards, in consequence either of nearly continuous land, or 
from-mesting o strong current setting from the north-east. Whatever 
iz the manse, the region between Spitsbergen and Franz Joseph 
Land bes now become a most interesting neighbourhood for 
exploration; but with the warning of the necessary abandonment of 
the Teyethof it must not be undertaken without due caution being 
olwerved. The investigation of the extreme depth of the hight in 
the Barents Sea towards the north ia most interseting, wml may 
land to the establishment of an important fishing-station. 

We can now account forthe frequent opening im the ico off the: 
cost qoast of Greenland in the 75th parallel of latitude. Tho quick- 
running current from the eastward, passing the north and south 
points of Spitzbergen, keeps on its course towards the Greenland 
coast, and there, blending with the slower-moving Polar current, 
sweeps the ioe forward towards the South from the main pack; 
more partionlurly during the winter and the early summer months ~ 
when the Polar pack is stationary, and before it has commenced to 
From the cold weather at Flocberg Beach always coming with 
north-west winds, and the fact that, fora long period after the ice 
hos stopped drifting elsewhere, poola and crucks of water existed 
at the north of Robeson Channel, from which the escaping beat 
materially modifies the temperatura of the noighhourhond, wa 
argne that a colder area existed towards the north-west. Hut of 
this I do not wish to speak with more distinctness until the 
meteorological observations of the two stips aro carefully com- 
peared, which T have not yet had time to do. ‘Tho observations 
made on beard the Disoeery, and the report compiled with su 
mich ability by Dr, Ninnis, are more than teually complete. The 
poles felt in the Arctic Sea can be readily traced to remote regions, 

From our observation and experience we may reason with confi- 
dines, that if land exists at the Polo it wonld he vegutated, and 
that linds would migrate to it to eeape oF far a8 possible from 
thar many enemies. Tho distance of 400 miles can scarcely he 
considered too far for their flight. The fact of their not-migrting 
to the northward may be taken as conclusive proof thut no land 
oxista for o long distance in that direction, or that therm are ner 
rower channels affording the birds » shorter flight between it 
and other lands, near the Asiatic shore. 

Without trespassing far into Captain Foilden's depurtment ox 
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naturalist to the Expedition, I may atate that the absence of ice- 
land exists. Glaciers depend upon the exceas of precipitation over 
evaporation and the emomer thaw. (Given a light anow-fall, Land 
tan exist in a cold region without glaciers forming on its surface. 
Glaciers. grow to the maximum extent on cold lands washed by 
warm: seas; there the hich mountaing condense the moisture from 
the atmosphere, 

The North-polar area may be eaid to be guarded from a heavy 
snow-fall. At Flocberg Beach none of the glaciers reach the sea. 
The greater part of the moist air travelling up from the sonthward 
descends a4 snow on the slopes of the high lands to the sonth- 
ward, whero-it mests the first cold region. Consequently at the 
north the precipitation is at a mitimum, and we need not expect 
to find discharging glaciers or icebergs in any sea cut off from 
warm currents, There is ales onother consideration. In a» deap 
valley in low latitudes, protected from tho sim‘. rays, now collected 
in the shade will remain unmelted for # considerable time. Pint 
a8 we advance towards the l’oles-there is no such thing aa a valley 
perfectly protected from the rays of the sun, for as the sun continues 
its course at « high altitude above the horizon at some one time of 
the 24 hours, whether at noon or what is hore called midnight, its 
heat-rays exercise their power and melt the snow. 

Imay here allnde to one interesting fact which I regret there is 
not time to dwell upon at large. During the very many friendly 
discussions which ud to take place on board the Challenger between 
my colleague, Sir Wyviile Thomson, and inyself, D-never quite 
gure in to his opinion that at the South Pole the Precipitation was 
greatly m excess of evnporation. Now I believe him to have been 
perfectly right, for I believe that the snow never thaws there oven 
during the summer. An iceberg appears much the same in both 
tha northern and southern sens to « cagnal observer, birt there 
are ot many who have had the opportunity of being able to 
study both. In the Sonthern Seas cach spasot's layer of show 
exn he readily treced on the broken-off icobergs, appearing as fine 
layers of stratification very like tho circling rings denoting the ago 
ofa tree 'These.arp totally absent in a northern iceberg. 1 oon- 
rider that thiv difference is due to the enow-tepost in the cold 
southern area never being thawed, even during summer, while in 
tho northern regions, where the influence of tho heat-raye of the 
sun are supplemented by the equally important warmth-giving 
water, the heat is sufficiently powerful to tra sform tho season's 
snow-deposit into nearly consistent ion, 
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Tn-all previous British expeditions the winds have been much 
more variable than they were at Floeberg Beach, von<equantly the 
surface of the snow-irifts ‘was harder, and affurded good travelling. 
Whenever snow falls in sheltered regions where it is not exposed to 
a strong wind, it Temains soft and unable to. support much weight. 
During the lote Expedition, and Koldewey's, on the cast coast of 
Greenland, much softer now had to be travelled over by the sledge 
parties than had before been experienced, and siow-shoos wore 
nicessarily much more commonly used. For the future all Arctic 
ships should be supplicd with tha, but the difficulty will- still 
remain ‘of how to transport o weight of 200 pounds through soft 
snow without resorting to the plan of dividing the weights. If the 
whale journey were performed over soft snow we slionld per 
adopt the Hndeon's Bay plan of flat ledges with light weights, 
but as the soft enow on the road is never continuous, and heavy 
pressed-ap ioe is the usual foe that we have to encounter, we must, 
like the Esquimaux, keep to runner sleilges as: boing the most 
appropriate for general work. 

Tn ounsequence of the very widely-spread belief that the Volo 
ean be reached by other means than by eledging over the ice, per- 
dupa Thad better add « few wonls on the subject, 

Arotio travelling mtmt always be most severe work. I would, 
therefore, request our many friends whe suggest plans for MES ieting 
us over the ice fo first mature their propositions in a more teni- 
perate region. Without in any way detracting from the sugees- 
tions, I may state that no one can realise what Aretis sledce- 
travelling really means until-he has travelled across country, 
totally on bis own resvurces, say, from London to Edinburgh aril 
back again, If the advocates for ballooning will start from the 
nurth of Scotland, carrying their own provisions, visit Iceland; 450 
tuiles distant, and return exactly to their starting-point—for o 
mistake of 20 miles would bo fatal—without receiving any out- 
side aid, then only can we enterinin the idea of using a balloon, 

Time permits mo to allude to the present migration of tha 
Eskimo from the south-east part of Greenland towards tho Danish 
eettlements near Capo Farewell, where from 10 to 12 become incor- 
porated yearly with the more civilised Eskimo, living happily and 
in comparative comfort under the well-ordered mpervision af the 
Danwh officials, Ruowing that glaciers cut off thess people from 
travelling south along the west coast of Greenland, wo may oon- 
elude that they have erossed from Grinnell Land to. Polaria Tay, 
journeyed round the north end of Greenland, and passed to tha 
southward wlong the eastern ehore to richer hunting-grounds, as 
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proved by the presence of numerous bears, which can. scarcely 
exist in regions where Eskimo are tmahls to obtain enfficient food. 

Before concinding, I should like to my a fow words regurding 
the Poloris Expedition, for that ship most undoubtedly must haye 
met the seme kind of ice that we did. ‘They must be credited with 
Channel, as we did on the western side, and Captain Buddingten 
waa perfectly correct when ho stated that they could go no farther. 
‘Had he not been overpowered by a majority, he would have in+ 
formed ‘us of the nature of the Polar ice some yearn ago.. We all 
look upon Captam Buddington as a very hardly-used man. Had 
the travelling-parties from the Polaris been organised ax Hall 
would donbiless have done—on the plan first organised by Sir 
Edward Parry—they would have told our story to the world instead 
of our doing so now, However, it must bo remembered that 
where we had 120 disciplined men, the Polaris had only a crew 
of twenty-seven. 





2. The Winter Quirters of the * Discovery’ By Cuptain H. F. 
STEPHENSON, 7.N., G2. 


Ancric servico has always been and always will be most popi- 
lar'in the Royal Navy. There is so much of novelty and real 
interest in the far North, ench a wide ficld of adventure for those 
who delight in penetrating the unknown regions.. It has boon 
esid, Arctio service is the finest nursery for scamen in the world. 
This should not be accepted literally, for as far as actual seaman: 
ship goes, the ships are frozen-np for eloven months out of twelve, 
Bot Tmust say the leader of w sledge party requires all the per- 
aeverance, pluck, andurance, and resource that human nature is 
capable of poescesing. 

The Disemery went into winter qnurtera on the 26th of August 
last year, and the Alert on the Ist of September. Winter quarters 
means the selection of a wellsheltered bey or inlet in which the 
ship can be frozen-in close tothe shore, and not subjected to the 
pressure of the moving pack; this is most essential, 

| Tha Diseorery was very fortunate in finding a large, well-sheltered 
bay or ford on the north side of Archer Sound and on the west 
coust of Robeson Channel. The fiord ran cast anil west (trod) for 
li aniles, varying in width from one to two miles, surrounded by. 
hills 1500 feet high, making it one of the finest harbours I have: 
ever visited in the world. At its entrance thers wus ao large 





island, called Bellot Inland, standing 2000 fort shove the level of 
the sea. On either side of this island was a good channel, 14 mile 
western entrances, aml before being frozen-up, quantities of ice 
drifted in with the tide at one entrance and out at the other - 
but from this we found no inconvenience, a projecting paint of 
land generally pushing the ice clear of the anchorage. The ship 
wintered in the north-east corner of this bay in 12 fathome of 
water, within 200 yards of the shore. 

The interior of the surrounding country was mountainous in 
the extreme, intersected in all directions by valleys and dofiles, 
We found musk-oxen, hares, ptarmigan to abound, with two sorta 
of seal in the bay (the floe-rat und the large groand-swal). The 
harbour was tidal; highest rise of spring tides was 7 feet, and 
lowest noap was 4 inchos; this caused the ice-foot round the huy 
to become from 15-to 20 feet thick, rngged in the extreme, anil 
breaking away from the land, gave ns a very indifferent lunding- 





On the night of the ith of September, 10 days after our arrival, 
the ehip was frozen-in, and remained in that position till the 
following 20th of July; making a total of 104 months imbedded in 
the ice. 

The first thing to be done in preparing the ship for winter 
quarters was to land six months’ provisions, stores and fuel, in 
ease of being burnt out, as that was our greatest danger; to place 
the various stoves in position, with clear instructions concerning 
the fires, and the amount of coal each was to consume during the 
24 hours. To have all the pipes and pumps carefully drained of 
water; to get the wintor-awnings up, ond mnoke the ship as 
snug as possible aloft; to have all wall lighted between decks, ao 
ag to give a cheerful appearance to everything. ‘These are matters 
of detail, but they add much to the comfort of all, as well as to 

A layer of snow was placed on the upper deck from 10 to 12 
inches thick, and as we found it would not hind, shes and water 
were mixed with it, which seen became fromm hand, and fave ts 
good macadamised road to walk on, As soon as a sufficient quantity 
of mow could be collected, « wall of from 15 to 20 feet thick wua 
piled up outside the ship to a level with the npper deck, for the pur- 
pose of keeping the heat in; this, and the snow on the upper deck, 
added much to the comfort inside, causing un equal temperature, 
which ranged between 46° and 56° on the Diseorery's lower deck 
throughout the winter; though not diminishing the condensation, 
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which was considerable, producing a moist maggy atmosphere, with 
@ continued drip from the beams on the lower deck, 

On the 16th of October, 1875, we lost sight of the sum for 
135 days; wp to that date shooting, exploring, and surveying 
patiics had been organised in the neighbourhood of the ship; bat 
the rong currents down Robeson Channel and Lady Franklin 
| kept the tce in motion outside the harbour, which gave os 
little or no opportunity of sledging during the autumn, 

The game killed abont Discovery Bay up to that date was 32 
musk-oren, 23 hares, & ptarmigan, 6 seala, and 5 eiderdjuck; 
giving ua a liberal supply of ‘fresh-meat throughout the wititer, 
and when the darimess came on-we had no Jess than 3053 |be. of 
frocen fresh-meat hanging up outside the ship. I cannot avy musk- 
ox is very palatablo, agit was exceadingly musky in flavour, though 
we found it a change from the preaerved meat; 800 Ibs. per month. 
was what we usnally conmsmmed—that was at the allowance of 
14 1b, per man avery third day. 

Since our arrival in England. I have been offered 50%, for the 
head of one of these beasta; and people appear astonished so few 
sknils and skins have been brought home; but as these animals 
were killed at some distance from the slip, conveying the mat 
only on board, ever so difficult a country, was w work of great toil 
anil trouble, and tried the enduring powers of all, 

Doring this period Lieut. Archor undertook the survey of Dis- 
oovery ieerban, and many were the difficulties and amusing 

) seed that officer overcome, particularly during the 
time ihe Bevis was forming. On one occasion, when some dis- 
tance from the ship in the dingy, the ice became thick so rapidly 
that it was with the greatest difficulty he, amisted by another hand, 
oonld poll the boat through it, those on beanl the ship being 
unable to render any aeistance; and it was not till after many 
honrs of toil that he sweceeded in reaching land, leaving the dingy 
béhind him wntil the ice was strong enough for it to be brought 
over. Whon tho ice could bear the dog-aledge, many were the 
duckings the same officer underwent in the purenit of his favourite 
branch of science. 

Doring the winter, Captain Beaumont, in addition to hie duties 
a senior executive, was bosy with the pendulum mstrument. 
Bot the clock nevér guing for 24 hours consecutively, owing to the 
jotense cold that wo experienced, he was not anccceefal in obtaining 
any observations, though Lean hear witness to the untiring perse- 
verence he displayed, and his own disxppointment at the want of 
suocest in that department, He and Lieut. Archer tok aetrono- 
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mical observations during the wintér; the difficulties of which arp 
very great in thoke regions—teroury freezing, the quickwilver 
on the reflecting-zlasses of the sextant ermcking and becoming wse- 
less: then the inpossibility at tine of reading the observation 
of, owing to the heat of the eye dimming the magnifying-gluss, 
md the breath freezing on tho are of the instrument ;—these, 
and several other impediments, call forth am amount of eal and 
ingenuity that gan only be understood by thoeo who have: 
witemrited it, 

hieuts, Archer and Falford had the magnetic. observations to 
fake. They ereeted their own wooden observatory on shore, as 
well'us un ice-howe on the flow for the differential declinomoter 
mupnetiieter. Hourly readings of this instrument wero taken. 
hotween the 22nd of Outober, 1875, and the 8iith of Mamh, 187i. 

Dr, Ninnis undertook the whole of the moteorological ot- 
servations. 

Dr, Coppinger thy conduction of foe, ozone in thy atmosphere, 
and carbolie acid between decks — 

Mr. Conybeare observed all auroras and lunar phonomena, 
As they were without wy defined lines or brillianoy, there wax 
no opportunity of observing with {he speotroscope. 

The thickness of the ice formed in Discovery Bay was mensntell 
monthly, On the tet of October, 1875, it was 10) inchos thick, 
and on the Ist of Juno, 1876, it was 38 inches; so that it increased 
tegularly 4 inches a month between those dates. 

The amount of mow that fell at our winter quarters up to tlw 





end of last year was 10 inches, and during the whale winter wv 
uly estininted it at 13 inches. 

Tain fell on the Sth und 7th of July. 

T havo mentioned these details in full, as I have bean so fre 
quently asked,“ What did you do in thi winter, during those tas 
days withont the sun?” " Was not the dirkress terrible?" Amd, 
in reply to these questions, I consider thy winter by far the most 
agretable time of the whole period epent in thi Arotio Tegiour, 
For 100 days ont of the 135 we had the stare shining brightly 
at middlay. The ship was very warm and comfortable. Our 
uimngemonts were of thy most enlivening description. The Hoyal 
Alesatira, Theatre was opened on tho ist of December with a 
jerfurmance by the wficere; men and officers thromghout the 
winter tool it in turns every fortnight to give an entertainment, 
Popular concerts and penny readings were held every Saturday 
night, come of the songs and poems being of the moat original 
description, and, besides, all were employed in work most interesting: 

‘FOL, XXL ‘ 
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to themselves; some of them with mure work than. they could 


necomplish. Each one carried on hia chain of olwervations through 
tha winter, until the slodging season began, when men and officers 
were broken up into parties and separated for funr mouths. The 
weoount of the hardships and diffienities of the sledge-crews must 
be! read separately to be appreciated. 





3:—(On Sledge Traretling. By Captain A. H, Maumam, es, 


Thavise been depnted by Captain Nares to address you this evening 
on the subject of sledge travelling, it would, I think, he adviashle 
to profuce my observations with «a few remarks regarding the 
quethod of exploring by this means. 

The travelling season in tho Arctic regions is necessarily very 
limited. In the autumn it can only be commenced after tho ship 
has heen safely established in winter quarters, and can therefore, ut 
that season, never be of long duration, the departure of the sn 
compelling the travelling parties to return in about three or four 
wenks. 

Parties are despatched at this late season of the year in order fo 
raconnoitre the coast-line, and to advance depots of. provisions, in 
veadiness for the main exploring parties that will Jeave the ship in 
the following spring. In the spring it is injudicions to send the 
exploring sledge parties away until the tempertury has made @ 
docided tise: and it is also insperative that they should return 
efore the thaw haw thorvoghly set in, and before « disruption of 
the ive linc oceurred—a period, in the latitude in which we wero 
situated, of about seventy or eighty days- 

The siedges that were ordinarily weed, and to which we gave a 
decided preference, were what are comminly called the eivht-man 
sliiges, euch crew consisting of an offieur und boven mon, The 
oxtreine weight on thees sledges, whun packed ond fully equippod, 
for un extended journey, was, om leaving the ahip, 1700 Ibs., or at 
the rate of from 220 to 240 The. per man todrag. The tente—each 
sledge crew being provided with one—were 11 feet in longth, 
affording space for exch mana littl under 14 inches to sleep in; 
the breadth of « tent bemg about the length of a man. : 

Our ocstume was composed of duffle, a woollon material re- 
aembling thick blanket, over which was worn a #ntit- of duck, to 
act as “snow repeller.” Cur fect were encased in blanket wrap- 
pare, thick woollen hose, and MCCRANITB. Snow-spectacles were 
Gnvariably worn; after the first adoption we were comparatively 
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jxempt from anow blindness, We slept in duffle aleeping-bags, and 
our tent-roles were made of the same material. 

We hal three mealau day. Breakfast during tle intensely eold 
Weather wae always discussed in our bags, It oonsisted of a pan- 
nikin full of cocoa und the sum amount of pemmican with biacnit,* 
After marching for aboat five or six hora, a halt was called for 
lancheen. ‘This meal consisted of w pannikin of wurni tea, with 
four ounces of bacon and a little biscuit to exch man. When the 
weather was intensely oold, or there was any wind, this meal was o 
very trying one. We were frequently compelled to wait ng long ae 
un hour and a half before the ten was ready, during which time we had 
to heey continually on the move to avoid froet-bite, The question 
“Does it boil?" was constantly heard, and the refractory behaviour 
of the kettle tried the unfortunate cook's femper and patience to the 
timowt, 

After the day's march, usually from ton to eleven, and sometimes 
twelvn, working hours, Tit terminated und every one wus confort- 
ably settled in their bags, supper, consisting of tea and pemmican, 
was served, ufler which pipes were lighted and the daily allowance 
of spints issued to those who were not total abstainers. The mid- 
day tea we found most refreshing and invigorating, and it was in- 
fottely preferred by the men to the old custom of serving half the 

Of -grog-st that time, 

In September, 1875, the ship having been established in winter 
quatters, and a preliminary sledging purty having retumed to the 
Alert, afer an sleence of four days, ane on a more extended eral 
Inft the ship, consisting of three sledges, with three officers and 
twenty-ne men, & couple of dog-aledyes having «tarted « s day or 
two previously to oct aa pioneer, The temperature on leaving 
thé ship was-at #ero, but fell, during our absence, os low aa 25° 
below zero, A-sudden fall one day was most disastrons, causing 
several severe froat-bites, reanlting. im a fow cases, in amputation. 
These frost-bites were due to our foot-year being in 4 Constant 
state of saturation, caused by the frequent immersions that the 
whole party wore subjected to, in consequmes of the rotten and 
weak state of the ice. A heavy fall of snow, which fell for twelve 
consecutive days, made the work very laborious; whilst the newly- 
formed ice and lanes of water between the floes rondered all travel- 
ling over the pack ont of the question, obliging we to adhere to'the 
coust-ling. $0 deep was the mnow, that om several oconsions wa 
were obliged, with the aid of our shovels, to clear a Toad; ond 
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then by the united efforts of the three sledge-crews, to drag each 
sledge separately, until the difficulty was passed. Thess snow~ 
drifts occurred more frequently off the extremes of capes and head- 
lund@s, and at the mouths of ravines. The excessive lubour was 
due, net so much to the sinking of the aledge-runners into the 
deep soft snow, as to the arduous nature of the travelling, caused 
by the men themselves sinking into this soft -sabstance, and only 
with great difficulty dragging their lege out again. | 

During thie journey of twenty days we marched o distance of 
over 200 statute miles. 1t was then wo succeeded m planting the 
English flag a milo or two beyond Sir Edword Parry's highest 
position, and thos wrested from that distinguished Arctic explorer 
the honour he has held for tho last forty-eight years. Our finst- 
lieulenant, now Commander Pelham Aldrich, was the first to 
wreet this honour from our great and revered predecessor, 

From this autumn travelling we derived much useful experience, 
which materially wssisted us in our operations whilst organising 
and equipping the sledzes for the spring campaign. 

In spite of the very comprehensive ani detailed instructions 

and hints received, before leaving England, fiom Sir Leopold 
M'Clintook, connected with sledgo-travelling in general, wo, In 
tlis Alert, profited to a very great oxtent by the Enowledce: and 
experience of Captain Nares, without which we shonld most 
decidedly have been subjected to a greater awount of discomfort 
ani privation; but this was lessened by hig jndiciots care and 
forethought. 
—‘Lomitted. to mention that,in one instance during the autumn 
sledging, heing wable to ronnd o point of land in oomsequence of 
ite precipitous nature, we were obliged to crows a range of hilla, 
whieh, on account of an extremely uncomfortable night spent on 
its summit, was subsequently designated Frost-bite Range; and te 
dogo we had to nnpack onr sledges ani cerry everything pleco. 
qnonl across, the pledges being eventually lowered down o stony 
imeline af from 250 to 300 fest in height. 

The equipments for ‘the spring campaign kept ué fully oceupicd 
during the winter, 

On the Sn of April we hud the satisfaction of seeing seven 
gledges drawn up in line, packed and provided for an extended 
nheenee; and a band of fifty-five officers and mon, apparently in the 
very best health, ready and willing to drag those sledres as long and 
aw fax ag their strength would adinit. 

Vr was.a brave sight on that fine, thongh oold, morming to witness 
ithe gallant army of sledges, each flying their several distinguishing 
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atandaridsa, worked by the fair hands of some loved and cherished 
ene at home, and to observe the enthusinstic eagerness depicted on 
each individual's face, all animated with the same zealons desire to 
do their ulmost for the credit of their profession and the honour of 
their fag, in the achiavement of all that waa practicable. 

The programme was to the following effect:—The sledges ware 
to travel together, matually assisting each other when BG etic, 
until arrival at the depit established during the autumn in the 
vicinity of Capa Joseph Henry, about 40 imiles sonthewreat from 
tho ship. There the two extended parties (the northern and the 
western) would branch off towards their respective destinations, 
‘the auxiliary or supporting sledges returning to the ship imme- 
diately their part of the work was accomplished. 

The northern division consisted of a force of two officers and 
fifteen men, equivaient to a couple of sledge-crews. Their instroc-. 
tions were to proceed per the ice with the object of reaching as high 
e latitude as posible, As the disruption of the pack before their 
return to land had to ba taken into consideration, they worn pro- 
vided with two boats capable of contatning the entire party, ‘These 
lusts, although not sufficiently large for navigable purposes, would 
nuswer aimirably as @ means of ferrying from one flue to spother, 
They ware dragved on two of the sledges. As it was impossible to 
Iny out depite of provisions for this party, with any certainty of 
their being found, they were compelled to carry with them the 
‘whole amount of provisions for the anticipated number of daya’ 
aleence, Consequently o third sledge had to be dragged. This 
would necessarily rendor the progriss slow and tedious. 

The western division consisted of an officer and seven men, drag- 
ging one eleige. They were accompanied by a supporting sledge: 
for a weele or ten duys, after separating from the northern division, 
lt was their duty to explore along the coast-line to the weetwant. 

Another extended sledge-party, one belonging to the Discovery, 
was exploring to the eastward along a portion of the northern comat 
of Greenland, whilst other parties from both ships were engaged in: 
other important investigations. 

When we started the temperature was as low as —33°, falling in a 
couple of days to —45°, or 77° below freezing-point. The cold then 
Was 60 Intense as to deprive the majority of the party of leap, in 
epite of the Wearineas indnoed by o hard and tuilsome duy's work, 
_ Comfort, with our deeping-bags and tent-robes frozen oo Hard ‘ua to 
teeemble sheet-iron more than woollen cubstances, wite quite out of 
the question, The very appearance of our coverlet, when passed 
Into’ the tent, was enfficient to banish all ideas of comfort or eleep. 


= 
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So hand was it frozen that it-was with the greatest Jiffieulty am- 
folded, and not all the baating with which it waa assailed would 
reduce it toanything like ahspe. When it eventually thawed from 
the bout of our bodies, it became a * wet blanket” indeed. The 
lowest temperature rmconled inside tho tent wae one hight shortly 
after supper, when the thermometer was as luw as — 25°. 

No temperature above zera was registored until the 28th of 
April, and it never roge to the freezing-point until June. 

The operation of putting on our dufile-jumpers after camping 
for the night, althongh severe one, afforded us much merriment, 
such strennous exertions having to be mule to struggle into them; 
a0 stiff and hard had they become from the intense cold, they 
resembled “strait jackets” more than articles of oniinary apparel. 
Fur tha first three or four weeks after leaving the ship our 
havon was frozen oo hard os to be almost nestahle: after « time, 
however, we modo it palatable, by soaking it in cur warm tea 
muti thoronghly thawed. This, of course, had the eame effect on 
the tea as if pieces of ice wore put in, cooling it rapidly, which 
was # disadvantage; but then it had the effect of converting that 
beverage into a decoction resembling soup, which, perhaps, on 
the whole, was more strengthening, however disagreeable it might 
be in flavour, Asa rule, we wore assailed by an intolerable thirst, 
which ‘we were unable to assuage for two reasons: first, that 
we oguld not afford sufficient fual to condense extra water; aud 
secondly, it was quite intpossible to prevent the water in the 
bottle from being converted into ice, in spite of the tin water- 
bottles being kept inside the waisthand of the trousers. 

Twill now desoribe the advance of the northern party. 

It became only too evident, even before wa bade farewell to the 
stpporting ledges, that our hopes of attaining a very hich latitnde 
wonld not be realised. 

The ponderous nature of the ice over whith we had fo travel, 
and the heavy weights we were compelled to drag on cur sledges, 
rendered progress slow and tedions, Added to which the terrible 
maluly that gradually, but eurely, attacked and prostrated the 
then, augmented the difficulties that we were called upon to 
enedtinter, | 
. Large flocs with amooth flat surfaces, were rarely met: in 
fact, foes of any size affording good travelling were few and 
far between, In place thereof we had gmall but heavy floes, 
stipendous hummocks, varying from 15 to 50 foet in. height, and 
from 20 yanis to u quarter and half « mile in breadth, Around 
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mumocks were deep snow-irifis, throngh whith we fre- 
cesaite foundered np to our waists. the anow on the actual floss 
being as much 9s from 2 to 3 feet deep. Nomerons cracks and 
fiemros were treacheronsly concealed by the snow, and only die- 
covered by some one of the party falling throngh and almost 
disappearing. Our method of travelling waa to advance a party of 
five or. six men provided with pickazes and shovels, for the purpose 
of cutting a road through these fringes of hummocks ; or on octasions 
when they were so massive and heavy as to render such 4 pro- 
ceading impracticable, we were reduced to the necessity of nuking 
a road orer them. Then the sledges would be dragged up separately 
by the remainder of the party to the commencement of the road, 

when “all handa™ would unite in dragging them up tho steep 
incline, jowering them down on the opposite eide. Qccasionally 
the sledges would have to be unpacked or lightened considerably 
before, with all our concentrated strength, we could haul them 
over the tbammocks or through the deep snow-lrifis. 

Sometimes surrounding the floes and between the hummocks 
existed streams and patches of young ice—ive of one season's forma- 
tion—evidence of an annual disruption of the pack, Where these 
were of any exient, and trended in the right direction, they afforded 
good travelling, but we mrely, bimefited by them for more than 
a few yards. The hummocks were of two descriptions, namely, 
fragments of ice broken off by the pressure of two Hoos coming into 
contact, and piled tp in small moses to the height of 40 and 
fO feet: and the large isolated floebergs, similur to those that 
afforded such protection to the Alert in hor winter quarters, that 
were oncasionally passed during our march. Some of these wero 
apparently situated in the centre of the floes, and some along tho 
edges. I eay apparently, because in one or two instances thean 
Inge bergs were observed standing ont in solitary grandeur in: the 
centre of a plait: sen of ict, but, on account of the depth and smooth- 
nes of the snow at ite tues, it was imposible to determine whether 
its position was at the extreme of a floé that lad come into qitiet 
contact with ita neighbour, or whether its situntion wos, as. it 
appeared, in the very centre of one. 

Aa we advanced in « northerly direction, instead of—aa we all 
ao ardently boped anid anticipated—the floes getting larger and more 
Jovel, we encountered heavier hommocks and deeper snowirifte, 
nti], at our extreme point, wo arrived at a perfect labyrinth of 
@queezed-up hummocky, through whioh with sedges it would be 
most difficult and tedious to make any progress: ‘Tho journey 
home was a repetition of the outward one, with the exception of 
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the task of road-making; for we succeeded, although not without 
arent difioulty, in adhering to the road already conatrnoted, wutil 
within. aboot three or four daya from the land, when, owing to # 
blinding snow-irift, rendering it impossible to me ahead, we wan- 
Hered off, and were not able to pick it up again. 

The terrible sicknose with which the sledge parties were afflicted 
materintiy Increased the difficuities. The duties of the sick 
necessarily devolved upon others, ‘Thus those brave fellows who, 
although suffering from this pamful and wasting disease raolulely 
persevered at their work, lad, in addition to their own duties, that 
of tending and nursing the sick, who were. so completely helpless 
and prostrate as to be unablo in any way to esaist themselves, 

Although the distance from the ship reached by tho northern 
ilivision was, comparatively, stnall, so often had the road to bo 
fruversed that the metual diktance marched by that party was 6) 
eintnte miles, 

The western division, to which we will now turn, was eminently 
suooesstul, in spite of the insidious maludy with which they alae 
Wore assailed, having explored 220:miles of new coast-line, during 
their eighty-four days’ absence from the ehip. 

Tho heavy hummocks and floeWergs, that offered such « serious 
impediment to the advance of the northern division, were piled in 
large musses against Cape Joseph Henry. "Thence they yan ita 
line nearly parallel to tho shore, at « distances varying from 2 to 4 


To avoid these obstacles, the Jand was erosand to the soutly of tho 
Cupo by a long valley, covered with deep soft snow, LA miles in 
length. Thence emerging on the ice, the came coft snow was et- 
countered, rendering the progress slow and com pelling them to drag 
their sledges on singly, during the time the supporting sledge was 
in company, after which they were obliged to resort to a method of 
‘aiivancing by half loadsa only. ‘This necessitated the journey being 
made throes times over thy same ground. 

Cape Columbia, the mow northern known land, was rounded on 
the let of May, and from this point the prospects of the explorers 


brightened. The deep soft snow through which they had been 
‘Stmgghag came tw an end, being replaced by anow of «a hander 
_ Sonsisteney, that afforded comparatively gooil truvelling. From 

this nest northern point of land tho coast trends to the westward 
for about 25 miles, and thon gradually to the sonthward of west. 
‘The extreme point reached on the 18th of Muy, forty-five days after 
their departure from the ship, wus to the southward of the Alerts 
‘winter quartera and within 80 geogmphical miles of the limit of 
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exploration in the whip, wlaid down in the instructions from. the 
Admiralty for the Expedition. During the journey, they crossed 
several low projections that aipeared to act as ciahions, or fenders, 
in keeping off the line of hummocks Thess were formed off nearly 
every promincnt point, and in some eases extended along the onaat- 
line foro few miles The return journey waa not performed more 
tapidly, although the load on the sledge was considcrably lightened, 
than the ontward one, in consequence of the decreasing strength 
of the party, and also by reason of the soft aludgy stata of the 
‘snow, produced, towards the completion of their journey, by the 
increasing power of the sun, ‘The entire distance travelled by this 
division was 725 siatute miles. 

The othor extended party, belonging to H.4CS.. Discovery, was 
ordered to explore the coast of Greenland towonds the north and 
eastward, touking tho Alert their final starting-point, leaving ber on 
the 20th of April and crosame Robeson Channel to Repalss Harbour, 

The frayelling experienced by this party was very arduous. 
Like tleiz eomrades engaged on the northorn line of exploration, 
nroad had to be constructed whetever they ventured on the pack 
at any distance from the land, and the same avstem of double 
honking Wal to be resorted to, os lung ms their anxiliury sledze 
was with them, 

Whilst adberingg to the coast-line, great difficulties were ex- 
perienced in rounding the numerous points of land; #o deeply 
covered were they with snow-ilrift, that they rose to the same alli- 
tudo ns the large florberps which wire pressed on abore in their 
immeiste vicinity. 

Between these points of land, or snow-slopes as they were more 
generally called, and the grounded hummocks, were deep and pre- 
cipitous gape formed by the etidying wind, 

The only way by which these slopes conld be passed was by 
partly unloading the sladges, and then dragging them over be pm 
rately by “all hands” They were-so steep and alippary that it 
was ‘impossible for thé men to maintain their footing on them. 
The angle of inclination, carefully taken by meana of « clincmeler, 
varied from 20° to 24°, the slope terminating in an almost per 
\pendiculor drop, To surmount this difficulty, it wos necessary to 
cut a roail in the hard snow wile enough for the whole breadth 
of the sledge. 

This mode of progression wis exocesively trying to all, bringing 
an unusual strain on their ankles, causing them to swell and become 
stiff: it also ted to the fullest extent the durability of the sledge- 
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The oxtremo point reached by this party was inlat, 82° 18"; the 
most distant land, Cape Britannia, apparently an island, with very 
high land behind it, being placed by ostimation in Jat. 82° 54’, 

Ait this, their highest position, the large fleeberge and hummocks 

stretched away to the westward fur scmo miles, then, turning 
to the northward, ron straight for the weat end of the distant land, 
forming a distinot line of demarcation. 

To the eastward of this boundary the ica was smooth and 
level, whilst to the north and west fay the chaotic and impene- 
trable Polar pack, 

dt was with great reluctance that the explorers tumed their 
faeces homewards from an-expedition eo full of interest, but their 
gradually failing strength and diminishing provisions were warn- 
igs too decided to remain unheeded, 

Afters toilsome journey, tha depit established at Polaris Bay 
was reached on the 30th of June, 71 days after leaving the Alert 
and 85 days from the date of departure from their own ship, the 
Discovery. Hore, with the aid of seal-mest and musk-or flesh, the 
health of the invulids was somewhat recruited ; wud after a forced 
and prolonged stay, a atart waa again made on the Sth of August 
for the purpose of ercssing Kennedy Channel with the object of 
returning to ther ship, Thia-was not easily acecmplished. The 
ice, at this season, was in motion; it therefore becume absolutely 
necessary to carry a boat. Tho passage across-was moat hazardous, 
and they only succeeded, by working for 22 anil 56: consecutive 
houra without rest, in reaching their ship in safety on the 15th of 
Anguat. 

On two or three occasions they had the extreme mortification of 
finding that, during the night, they had drifted so rmpidly to the 
southward and eastward, ax not only to lose entirely what they 
had so hardly earned, but to be actually further from their goal 
than they were before starting the previous day, | 

Tho return of thie party brought to 4 conclusion the aledgi 
operations of the Expedition, 

| The several sledge-parties engaged in these duties, both in the 
autnmn and the following spring, experienced the same continuons 
heavy fall of snow, This not only retarded their progress by 
making the travelling hoavy and more laborious, but also nut 
mented the difficulties hy rendering tho air so imporvions as to 
muke the tusk of selecting a route both perplexing and wearisome, 

The snow over and through which the sledges had to ba dragzed 
was generally over the men's knees, and frequently up to their 

waists, It wus of such  consistenoy, the upper layer or crnst 
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Laing slightly froxen, that they were unable to force their legs 
aecevt atid. were therefore compelled to lift them straight out 
of the holes before they could be either advanced or extricated. 
This waa very exhausting; walking for an hour through this 
description of snow being infinitely more Hring than dragging 
heavy sledge for the whole day, won 
On several occasions the men found it not anly essier, but 
they could make better progress whilst dragging the aledges, by 
crawling on their hands and knees, than by dragging in the more 
orthodox manner, on their feet. 
In. concltision, | would desire, not only in-my own name, bat in 
the name of all those officers who commanded the several sledze- 
ies during the recent Expedition, to pay my tribute of prnise 
as gallant companions whe bere the principal brunt of hard 
work whilet employed in their interesting work of explonition. 


Those bravo fellows, though suffering mente bodily pain and: 


almost unheard-of hardships ond privations, bore their enfferings 
with manly fortitudy and endurance, without a murmur or com- 
plaint: animated by the same praiseworthy zeal and devotion to 
achieve all that was pessibie for the credit of their profession and 
the honour of their fisg. 

His Rovan Huinxess the Pamce or Wars rose and said: 

Ladies ond Gentlemen—Afier the admirable addresses that we 
have heard on the part of the President, and the able and micst 
interesting papers which have been read by Captain Sir George 
Neres, Captain Stephen, and Captain Markham, it would be 
perfectly superfiucus on an ecemticn Hke the present for me to 
make wy retuirka ; but it afforde me the greatest pleasure and the 
highest rati¢fsotion to be allowed {o move a vote of thanks to thesi 
gallant officers for the interesting and pleasant evening they have 
afforded us, und also to ask you, ladies and gentlemen ‘all, most 
enthusiastioally and most cordially to give them that hearty and 
British welcome which they have so thoroughly deserved. 


Sir Hesar Hawioxies then spoke :-— * 

al Eishtess, Sir Rotherfird Aleock, Ladies and Gentlemen — 
svod fortune to represent the Lobey Geographical rape a 

eliminary discussions two yours azo whieh led to the desnatch of the 

Arctic Expedition, I am naturaliy much a wt being allowed on. 

occasion to esdond the vote of thanks which haw been propeeed be His 

Royal Highness the Prince of vie to be given to the officers of the 
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Arctle Expedition by the Roy y on their retum 
from their perilous voyage, Ampla justion hna been dono, bat not 
: 
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Wwhoke so icitiiln is wel known rts hationsl. interests er the national 
biniur. He fs nover more at bome than when he is bestowing well-merited 
(tase on Gritish officers whe have done their duty. But, ladies end yentle- 
tues, I venture to engzest that while fall. justice. his been done te the rubiic 
and professional services of Sir fee Nates and his companions, aufticient 
attention, perbaps, has hardly ben drawn to the scientific services of those 
olicers, which noverthelses are. what princi Iky : Geographical 
Soclty as 5 Fraction] acientifie bedy, Je will be remember that when the 
Semapicnl Society, In concert with the Roval Society: and! other leading 
scleitifie bodies, tocommended the despatch of an Arctic Expedition, the 
scientific advantages of such « messi were eaprcialiy dwelt upon. It was 
urged, aud it wes urged with truth, that the despatoh of an Arctic exploring 
expedition toa high northern latitude Wild A necessary complement to the 
voyane of the Challenger} aml. it was mainly in deference to this view that: 
the Government Pee fe to the prayer, and summoned Sir George Nares 
from the conuand of the Challenger, at one extremity of the lobe, to tha 
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Although the unreachable Pole hes not beon reached, still the expectations of 
Goverment and of all the friends of the Society hove, | venture to-eiy, not 

i di . These rt listeard this evening to Sir Georg 
aatre’ ft ma Hfgurocnts, and have reflected upon the vast amount of obser- 
vation, of thought, and of inquiry; whieh Was necessary for the elaboration 
of those arg tay Tonst fool Loctined te hun in the first rank pf 
Phvaical Geographers, The scientific mo fala, indeed, which he les accunnu- 
hated in the command of these two expedition, lita multitudines observa- 
Hong, anil hin extensive maearch, have pot only mided greatly fo his personal 
repotation, but have reasserted for England that. leading plaee which she 
formerly oectrpied among the selentific maritime uations of the world, And, 
ladies and contlemen, f will venture on ome word further balere | ait down, 
[ would remind you that, creatly as we tonet alinire tbe public and pro- 
fessional services of Sir Gieonte Norew ond his Ofiicurs, ereatle as we valan 
those services, and we do ereatly value them, still his scientific additions to 
eur acquaintanoe with the laws and vperations Of Nature te regions hitherts 
very littl: known, ure, alter all, the mavt fasting and the most important 
Pertion of hia Inbours: not ministering tp the glory of o single profiesion of a 
ingle nation, but adding to the prent gum of human knowledge, and Lhns 
contributing to the happiness and welfare of all mankind, In pratefial admi- 
aration, then, of the pula, the professional, and the scientific services of Sir 
Ciwtrse Nates and hia companions, L venture to recommend mtr sie to 
the approval by the Fallows of the vole of thanks and congratulation which 
has been moved by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
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Willian Horncastte, Eoq.: W. G. Francie Hunt, Eeq. ; yee 
Paani sby, Boxe: ‘Sir John I Kemaway, Barf, u.r.; Frederick George 
Lewin, Exg.; Francis H. Tiyell, Bog. ; Capt. H.C. Marsh; Teowergrh 
Syleester O'Halloran, Exq.; Thomas ere, Evy, ua:; Charles B, 
Renal, Eeq. ; Bdward C. Rogers, Faq, ; George Thorpe, Exq. 


Dosarioxs ro tre Lintany, Fron Lith Deckwam, 1876, To 84 
Jaxvany, 1877.—Geognphie und Erforschung der Polar Regionen, 
Nos, 123-125, von A. Petermann.; Gotha, {R78 (Author), Are wae 
drying up? By J. D. Whitney; Cambridge, U.S.A. 1876 (Author). 
The Gruppirang der Confessionon in Bosnien und der Mertregowitm, 
von H., Kiepert; Braunschweig, 187¢ (Author), The Emigrant 
und Sportamen in Canada, by J. J. Rowan, 1870 (Author), Ou the 
sectilar chince of Magnetic Declination in the United States, by 
CO. A. Sohott; Washington, 1874 (Author), Tericht iber Anlage 
ies: Herbariums wihrend der Reisen, von IL. von Schlazintwoit- 
Sakiniiineki; Minchen, 1876 (Author, per A. Grote, Evg.). Imperial 
Government Hailways, Japon, Report on rontes from Tekio to 
Kioto and across to Niigata, and Heport of lines laid out from Kioto 
to Teuruga, &e., by ER. Vicars Boyle; Kobé, 1876 (Author), El¢- 
monte de Grammaire Franco-Serbe, far ©, Heequard; Belgrade, 
1875 (Author)... ‘Tho Luperial Mnsenm for India and the Colonins, 
by J. Forbes Wateon, 1876 (Author), Addreea delivered at tho 
Ginagow Meeting of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, by T. Andrews, 1876 (Dr, Andrews), Die engliecho 
Nordpolexpeditien 1875-1876, unter Capitin Narea, und ihre 
Resultate, von T, Chavanne; Wien, 1877 (Author), Victoria, 
Abstracts uf specifications of Patenis, 1854-1866, Metals, pt. 2, 
sect, 1, by EH. Gibbs; Melbourne, 1876 (Author, Registrar-(reneral 
of Fieforia). Australian Statistics for 1875, and Statistioal Register 
of Victoria for 1875, pt. vi. LH EL Hayter, Bay, Government Statiat); 
and the current issne of publications of corresponding Soolsties; 
Veriodioals, ko. 








Ikesarioss 70 THe Mar-room From 15Ta Decewnen, 1876, 10 Srn 
Janvagr, 1877.—15 sheets of Admiralty Charts (Hydrographic Office, 
through Captain F. J. Evans, wx... Turkestan and the Countries 
between tho British awi Hossian dominions in Asia: liy Colonel 
J.T. Walkor, me, rus, &e, Third odition. 4 sheetw (India 
‘Office, through ‘Major-General Sir TE. Rawlinson, .cu,, ke). Central 
Africa, liy Dr. Josef Chavanne; Vienna, 1867 (Author), 

ee the Minutes of the peerionse evening meetine (December 12th) had 


road by the Secretary (hdr, IL 0, Major), 
as Moats Watts peee and nthe some recoils rerandins the anans- 
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Have ‘been above the ordinary system of granting patromawe-tickers to the 
nituber, ws he shied learnt, uf 60, Surely it was eda oar, am the part 
of the officinis to consider the comfort and and convenience of Fellows, whe 
hed eapperted the Council in their endearours to srg liye the Government 
to fit out the Arctic Expedition, particularly whim It-was semembered that 
amougat the Fellows there mere wen of aivatoed age, who had Ioen treated in 
4 manner yoparalleled in the history of the Society, whily ludics of peneltion 
were eek sion and obeed to lesre after their ratringes had gone away, 

said he was very rosie dor prevent any cum) oberya- 
Sais upon the Minutes, but, aa no tiotice hi siven_of the question which, 
Sir Mordanmt Wells hac mised, no discussion could be permitted, etoept mu to 
the necniney or inaccurscy-of tha Minutes. 

‘Sir Monpacer Watts maintained that he wes aptaking with reference fo 
fhe inacenracy of the Minutes, ‘The Minutes jnitported to bd those of a 
Mesting of the Fellows af the Soolet y but Beenie the brat meetin= was 
net a mesting of the Fellows of the Moyal lsical Soolety, emul therofore 
the ‘Mintite wae inacoumte in asserting saa ee it 43 

The Paespest dald he must rile that Sir Mentannt Walle was not jiu 
onler, ‘The asertion that hot been mady with regird to tho last meetin 
conld not be justified, and distinct nutter rae given ‘nas as there were 6000 
nee entitled ti ipwasin haere bye ot fees Bier to atecintiodaly one 

ef them. This was riot whioh 4 distuen haw far the Ootinail 
‘ the powers given to them by the Charte, Witell oF tnwisely, 

Sit Moxnauer Write wished PHB fi to remark that, in consequence of the 
fuumerin which that menting wae hold, it wna quite impossible for nny foem bee 
of the Society to unter u a diseussicn on thagubjeet of the Arcile Es pedition, 

tsa pete MERIREST pal that, that, seain, was not a anhject. for consideration pain 
Tole ooongion, 


Bir Monoacxy Wath tad that if fhe President miled that he could not 
speak to the Minuter in that ras act, of course he must bow te such a decision ; 
hie Deeoedl roost respectintly, on the pert of many of the Fellows noe 
odor fo protest against the ayatern Edt: ew biped Ot ithe leas meetitie. 
‘Pursipeet said the per to be pod was one of very consnierabls 
‘intercat. ft pital to nonue. ater Expeditions of 0 semi-eclentifie character, 
ROCHA recs ti eolumus of troupe, into Central Asia, on the pee 
Turkivian b fe Ain Mocntno and the Patnir, and |t raised o pecgray 
aptiestion Se ph ecarllondeat dol Aeris athe Fajr vied 
ot Jape dieokeg ornkelonde denlipre 


The following Papor was read :-— 
The Russian Expeditiom io the Alai and Pamir in 1876. 
By Roneet Micwens. 
[ Apereacr. | 
Carram Kostesko's Acootyr.* 

THE scientific members of the expedition left Gulsha on the 3ist.of 
aay (N.S.), overtaking the military force at Rixyl. ‘Kurgan, 
Prom Kisyl-Kuirgan the road continmed to wigeng. for the moot 
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part, along high monntain-lodges, he frail, trembling bridges, 
suspended over the chase, occasioned no small trepidation, 
ihough the men ond hotees passed in single file, and at a 
respoctfcl distance one from the other. For on extent of about 
five miles, the men had to scramble over rocks and mountain 
‘sides, losing, however, only one pack-horsa, which tumbled down a 
precipice. 

The tonte lay up the valley of the Gulsho Bivur. 

At Sofi-Kurgan, a former Kokand fort, tho road diverges.to the 
“Terek Dayan (pass); the mowntains forming the Gulsha defile lose 
in height from Sof-Eurgan. | 

Towards thy end of the second march the detachment emerged 
from the Gulshe defile, and crossid # small mountain range of soft 
clay (Kizyl-Kurt), halting for the night at the foot of it, by the 
margin of the ted of the Gulsha, The camp was pitched in js 
picturesque apot, after a march of nearly 19 miles, 

On the 10th of August, the foroo struck camp at the Kizyl-Kurt, 
and proceeded to the Archat defile. 

The first five miles of road from the Kizyl-Kurt were easy, after 
which came the pass over the Archat Mountains. This ranges 
ig exceedingly steop, the crest of the pass is only one milo from 
the bawe, and 1500 feet above it According to harometrical 
measurement, the abeolute height af the pass is 10,300 feat,. ‘Tho 
peaks on either side, by measnroment with tho sextant, attain 
13,000 feet. 

The Taldyk Pass, further west, is considerably less steep, and 
may, therefore, more eauily be adapted for wheeled carriages, 

A magnificent panorama opens to the view from the top of the 
pass. In tho foreground is the Alai Plateau, beyond ii rises the 
Trans-Alai mountain range, screening from sight the least-known 
pertion of the Pamir. 

The valley, or mther the high table-land of the Kizyl-Sa River, 
which lay at the bottom of the paas, is: skirted on the south by o 
grand mountain chain, snow-capped throughout ite entire extent. 
Almost directly opposite the Pass rises the peak which Mr. 
Fedchenko called Kaufmann Peak, in honour of tha Governors 

Tho descent from the Archat Pas ® to the Kixyl-Su Valley, is only 
G miles long. A rivulet runs pavallel with the defile, through. 
which lies the descunt, and the slopes on both sides are completely 
bare, while the hollow and the river, and the bottom of ths valley 








* Probably tho same o¢ thud named Short on vir mape—f. Ml. : 
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are fringed and carpeted with a tall, thick and suconlint Brus 

Jresting some narrow dry troughs, the detaohmont came ta 
a halt for the night, at 4 distance of about 2-miles from tha Kizyl- 
Bu, by the side of « small river ealled the Rifchkene-Kiayl-Su, 
oqually red in colour, The elevation of the ground here is 9300 
feet. 


On the 11th of August, the detachment marched in a south- 
easterly direction, to thy base of the ‘Trans-Alni Range. 

The breadth of ithe Alsi Plain in thu cection. this traversed ix 
11} miles. 

The halt was in the sub-alpine zone, on the north aide of Bh 
Trans-Alai Mountains. F 

From this position the troops marched 18 miles, fo thé sumuit 
of the pass. There is a -small luke bevond the range, called 
fiimy-Rul,* which is probably the source of the KRivyL-Daria, an 
affnent of the Kashgar River, 

After crossing a second range of inferior altitude, the Ttussian 
detachment came in sight of a lurge lake—the' Kara-Kul—lying 
within 48 miles of the northern base of the Trans-Alai Monntains; 
The plateau te surrounded by high snowy wountaina. The wathr 
of the Inke was azure; an island was observable in the midille of 
it. The surface appeared to be elightly frozen, According to thie 
guides, Kashgar way distant only a leisurely tide of 6 da yr. 

Captain KRestenke, who wae sent on a-head to join a detachment 
which had preceded the main column on iis way to Kara-Kul 
Lake, describes the way up to the Great Kizyl-Yart Pass from the 
north side, oa follows -— 

“We marched out of camp ot 9 pon, when it was pitch-dark, 
proveoding slowly and carefully, and trusting principally to the 
inetinets of the horees to pass safely over the broken erdtnd, for, 
although the furrows were not deep, their margina were like those 
of fiseures, and the ground was aleo riddled by tiarmots, A rida 
_ of not quite 5 miles over the Alai Plateau brought the troop to 
the Rizyl-Yart defile in the ‘Trang-Ainj Mountains, which is 
formed by watream of the ama name Howing in seVvoral channéls 
through the southern portion of the defile in a amooth hollow, a 
thickly studded with honlders that the horses werp obliged (o 
tread with great cirewmspection, ‘Turning to the left, up an. afinent 
of the main stream, and proceeding up the sceond or Ripper portion 
of the defile, it was fonnd that the obstrnotion caused by these 
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before the troop filed into this rock-atrewn. gorge. The top of 


the Kizyl-Yart Pass is 17 miles from the mouth of the dufile. 
~The:road may be easily male available for wheeled carriages, by 
removing the stones which block the bed of the river and cover 
the mountain-slopes and the pasa itelf The defile is particularly 
Wild and desolate near the pass, tho summit of which is a¢ an 
tleration of 11,700 feet. 

“From the emmmit of the pase a view ia obtained of the Pamir 
generally, and in partionlar of the Pamir Hargashi* (of Hares}, 
in the southern portion of which lies Kara-Kul Lake. 

“ A mass of bare montitains, mostly rnow-capped, stretching in 
Yarious directions, also open to the view, and these seem to be 
intersected by more or leas wide valleys and gorges; aa denuded of 
vegetation as tha mountains, Tha deseent fmm the pass ia eany 
und convenient, and Is only 1) mile long, when jt terminites in 
the wide bed of a mountain-stream, called Kurrun-Sai (dry-bed ), 


Notwithstanding this appellation, a stream rune here in = direction. 


from south to north. On the Pamir side the foot of the pass stands 
on an elevation of 11,000 feet. The long and wide bed of tlie 
Kerrun-Sai merges into the very long Zak Valley, which extends 
fiom east to west, 

“This valley ins a width of about 1} milo, Throughont its 
entire extent it is covered with boulders or with sand: The 
eerics of monntains enclosing the valley do not reach the 
height of perpetual snow; they ayo bare and Tocky, composed 
of argillaccous sandstone, and wholly covered with dotritns. 
At right angles with this valley the mountains are broken hy 
transverse valleys, Throogh the breaka in thee mountains 
(12,000 to 13,000 feet high) so0W-capped mountains are visible 
fo ight and left, The valley extonds 13 miles, gradually rising 
to the east and terminating in low ridges of conglomerate, Tere 
an vlevation is attained of 17,000 feet. From the enimmit of 
the pars over these mountainst the descont is into the hollow 
of the Kura-Kul Lake, and the eyo takes in the wide basin of the 
lake, encircled by monntains. 

“'Theso latter mountains are mostly show-pped, especially 
those to the east; and it is only on the west and north sides that 
a break in the enow-line is chsrvable, 

“Tho aspect of the hollow, with the large azure lake and its 
elevated islands, is vary grand.” 

* Alidnl Modjid’s Khurgashes 
* The mage of intake altitude previously alladed te. 
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After» graduil descent of 8 miles, the troop halted by the hank 
‘of w amuall stream flowing into Kara-Kul Lake, within 1} mike mf 
its mouth, | 

On the following day (idth of August) Captain Kostenko made 
an exeursion to tho island. 

‘A considerable portion of Kam-Kul Lake is oconpied by islanils 
and by necks of land having the appearance of a high longitndinal 
‘ridge, intersecting the luke from north to south, ‘Tho largest of 
the islands adjoins the north shore, being connected with it by in 
streak of land, like a bridge, abomt 250 fathoms Jong and 10 fathoms 
wide. ‘This streak is considerably raised, being formed by a deposit 
of sand, brought by the prevailing north wind. 

The island is 54 miles long by 23 miles broad, and consists of 
gand-hillocks, covered with fragmonts of mica-sohist, like flattened 
skulle. Large masses of this schist project here and there from 
the topa of the hillocks, beimg set up almost vertically. ‘The 
hilloeks risa about 600 or 700 feet above the Inke, that both 
sities of the lake aro visible from their tops 

A rude piercing wind blows daily from the north, beginning a! 
er Srv. ‘The hard sandstone exposed to this wind ig strangely 
affected by it. Some of the rocks are perfectly drilled. ' 

A magnificent scene opens to the view from the elevations on the 
séland. ‘The mountain circle seems to spring directly from ont of 
tho water, proudly looking at its own reflection in the glassy lake, 
whose bluo waters lave the feet of the heights.. In.e direction dne 
sonth, and im prolongation of the island, stretches o bigh sandy 
ridge, divided by a strait } mile wide by 34 miles long. This 
ridge was apparently once an island, hut is now a promontory. 

The situation gives the idea of a gigantic crater, now filled with 
grater.. Tho anow-wreath of this crater was incomplete ouly wt 
ome point, but this hiatus was filled by a snow-capped range im the 
baskground. 

Being separated by the ubove-mentioned ridge, the lake consists: 
of two sheets of water—castern and western, connected by means 
of thn strait, ‘The length of the lake is 145 miles from north to 
south, and the breadth along a line drawn through the strait is 
11} miles from east to west. | 

The lake has not a single outlet, but, on the other hand, it 
receives acveral streams issuing from the mountama, all’ of which 
Are fordabla, ‘The luke bad ovidently extended some way up the 
flats through which these rivers ru, and in some places: the TUT 
of the Iuke ia 63 ruiles from the bases of the mountains, on the 
eastern kide, while in some this is reiinced to shorter distances. 
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On the western side the mountains risa from the water's edge 


i 
projecting in the shapeof capes, Owing to this, eno has to ns¢end 
aod descend the spurs on the western side in order to pasa round 
the lake. ‘The approach to the lake is easy; the soil is sandy. Tho 
Water is exceedingly cool and clear, aven when agitated: ‘To tho 
taste it is pomewhat bitter, <0 that, when thirsty, horses can very 
welldrink it. There ate fli in the lake, many litth: ones having 
been geon in the khallows. ‘The great number of water-fowl skim- 
ming the surface alep proves the presence of fish im the water, 

The fat beach wlong the conrses of the tributary streame is 
covered with a thin, but nourishing gruss, which affords sufficient, 
if not abundant, food for heasts. 

On the 18th of August, Captain Koatenko alurted on an explaring. 
expedition to Lake Hiang-Kul, in the Surileol distriat.” towards. 
the Roshyur boundary. The situation of the lake anil of the dis- 
trict was roughly uscertained from a native, but the Russian party 
wenton witht & guide, Provisions were takem for three days, 
atl the party trode ont at 10 A.u., marching along the eastern 
marin of Lake Rara-Kul, 

The road passxd over w wide plain between the luke and the 
bose of uw snowy range which borders it, ‘This plain wus about 
4 miles wide, narrowing at one point to 12 mile 

After marching 10 miles and crossing exveral streams running. 
mto the Kara-Kul, the party put wp for the night in » defile 
emitting one of these streams, 

On the 19th of August, Captain Koetenko kept to the plain for 
abort i} miles further, and thon turned into Ala-lhaital defile, The 
motte lay op the head of the tivnlot, which, In some Places, ran 
underground. The defiln, seuttered with boulders, had a #moath 
ascent which grows steeper the further one advances, The summit 
of the pass in 4 wiles from the entrance into the defile: tho puss ie 
12,000 feet high, The mountain-sides of the dofile, as-woll as tlie 
pass, arm composed of soft substances covered in every part with 
fragments of aolijst, ’ 

A steep descont of 3) miles bronght the party down into the 
valley of the Chon-Su, at the point of its confinenco with an 
affivent called the Debel-Su. | 

The valley of the Chon-Su is wbout 2 miles wide, and it extends 
from south-cast to north-west, 

The valley of the: Uehel-Su, the riglit affluent of the Chon-Su, 
opens into the main valley at an obtuee angle within 131 miles of 








* Little Kare-Kal (1. t Big Biver. 
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the oautflow of the Cheon-Su, su that the lower course of the litter 
Ge.at the ame timo « continnation of the Uzbel-Sn, Lower down 
the Chon-Su turns abruptly, and falle into the Kara-Kul at ita 
tonthern extremity. 

Having halted at the point of the continence of these two rivers, 
Captain Kortenko followed up the conrse of the first named, goimg 
due east. "This river hos tho character of all mountam-streams, and 
rts 4 course of 20 miles without any deviation from its goneral 
direction. In its lower ‘course it is confined by mountains of an 
itiferior height, which are composed of ted clay and conglomerate, 
the rood being obstructed try boulders and stones. "The monntain- 
chains-to right and ieft: rise 2000 and 3060 feet above. the valley; 
those, however, skirting the valley on the loftor south side are some- 
what more elevated, attaining a height of from 15,000 to 16,000 feet, 
and so rising above the enow-line. 

‘The party advanced for the most part along a besten path, which 
was taken to represent the high read from the Alsi by Kara-Kul to 

The mountain-rangey on either side of the Uzbel-Su Valley unite 
at the eonrecs of that river, and so form tho Uzbol Tasca, separating 
the baain of the Kara-Kul from that of the Sarikol, and generally 
speaking from the rivera forming the Tarim-gol. 

Two magnificent views ary obtained from tho summit of the 
Ushel Pass, which is 12,400 feet abovo soa-level ; one towards the 
west, witli the entire valley of the Uzbel-Su clearly defined, and 
of thé lower course of the Chon-Sn, terminating with a snow- 
capped range of 16,000 to 18,000 feet in height, and closed as by a 
erenollated! wall. 

Tn front, towards the east, lies the valley of one of the sources of 
tlie Kashgar Darin, ‘This high valley, like that of the Chon-Sn, is 

-skirted hy mountains of no great height, thoee on the right or south 
‘sido being again higher than those on the left, and im some parts 
capped with snow. 

This valley, a long way shead, seemed barred by = grnd moun- 
tain-Tange, rising considerably above the snow-line, ‘This is, doubt- 
lows, the mnge mentioned by Colonel Yule im his sketoh of the 
genrraphy atl Mistery of the sources of the Oxus,*: which forms 
thy eastern boundary of the Pamir Plateau, separating tho latter 

Referring to thie range, Colonel Yule esys: that ita poaks rise. 
to an elovation of 20,000 to 21,000 feet. ‘The distance from Ustel 
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Pass to this monntain-tongs ia about 53 miles. Boyond it lies 
Kashgar, 40 miles further. 


Captain Kostenko observes, that; as ho has actnally seen. this 
great snowy range of mountains, one of the most important 
questions of the geography of Central Asia—that is, the question 
of Humboldt's meridional Bolor Range—may be considered as 
setiled. He proceeds to say :-— 

“In recent times Russian travellers—first Severtesf and Fed- 
chenko, and thon Englichmen—denied the oxistoncoof thia mountain- 
chain, arguing that the Thion-Shan ond Himalaya systems oom- 
hined to form the massy elevation which Humboldt took for: 
meridional range. It wus the opinion of these explorers that the 
connection of the two gigantic mountain-systems wns by meana of 
4 series of ranges mainly extending from east to west, Fedchenko, 
who visited the Ferganah Valley, the Alai Mountains and the Alsi 
Plutesn, in 1871, came to the conclusion that the construction of 
the Puinir was similar to that of the tracta which he had seen, é¢,, 
that if was composed of longitudinal valleys «kirted by mountains 
running parallel; and he positively denied the existence of meri- 
dional ranges. Wo have found,” says Captain Kostenko, “ that 
the Pamir ia very differently constructed: and having seen the 
meridional range with my own eyes from the top of Uzhel Pass, 
und made a discovery which is an important acquisition to 
gecgmphical science, the range might very properly be called 
‘Constantine,’ in honour of the august patron of geographical 
science in Russia.” 

The distance from Uzbel I'ass to the small Riang-Kul Lake-wns 
held to be three “tash" = 16 miles, and from the latter to Sarikal, 
14 tazh, or 8 miles. 

The naine Sarikol, meaning “ yellow-hand,"* is conferred on a 
locality inclnding # valley and a river. The natives asserted that 
the valloy was occupied by o considerable number of nomads. 

The stroum, pouring down eastwards from Uxhel Pass: falls in 
with another at the foot of the pass, forming a tolerably large 
aiver, which is said to flow through Riang-Knl Lake, and to run 
thence into the Kashgar dominions, under the namo of Sarikol. 
This, however, requires further confirmation, 

The party returned to camp on the Kara-Kul on the 2st of 
August, by way of the littl Chon-Su defile. This road was found 
much more cunvenient, and not at all longer thon that over the 
Ala-haital Pass. 

Ls ——— = =e 

* Colonel Gordon interprets it “ bead of the nuruntaln,” “ SirdKob." 
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On emerging from the defile the party turned to the right, 
leaving on their left the high road to Badakhshan. There are 
three toads diverging from the month of thin defilo, viz, one to 
Badakhshun, another to Kokond (over the Kizyl-Yart), and a third 
ta Kashgar (over the Wzbel Pass). The Kara-Kul was reached at 
“3 fa, and on the same day the whole of the detachment started 
hack to the Alsi to rejoin the main force, catiping at Archa-bulak, 
at the sonthern base of the Alai Mountains, within abott 13 miles 
of the mouth of the Kizy]-Yari defile, 

A Russian cavalry trovp, led by Prines Witgenstein, lind 
preceded Captain Kostenko up the Clon-Su River, returning to 
Rara-Kul by way of the Tnyuk-Su Pass, over tho amowy Tange. 
Tt was ascertained by the Prince, that the Aksu-Murghab flows 59 
miles in & south-easterly direction. beyond that pass, after which 
the river emerges on-a wide elevated plateau, known by the name 
of Ak-baital.¢ which means “ White Mare.” The extent of this 
plateau wae said to be so great, that the mountain ranges whith 
ekirt it am not visible from the centre: and it is 2aid to be 
traversed bya large and wide river called the Kara-daria, and by 
4 road leading to Kashgar and to Afghanistan, | 

The following general observations arm: made by Captain 
_Kostenko on that portion of the Pamir which he visited. 

The Trans—Alai Mountains, having the appearanes of an immense 
white-crested wall, limit the Pamir on the north. Beyond this 
Tange® extends a high land gradually rising towandls the contre. 
This high land is in oll directions inlersected by mountain ranges, 
some of whith are snow-capped, others not; but geworally speaking, 
having only a small elevation abowe the adjoining villeya aul 
plum surfaces. The plaina and valleys, or hollywe, do not extend 
im any one particular direction, and in most oases thoy aro not 
Wide, gay two miles. ‘The valleys, as well aa the mountain-slopes, 
are bare; they have weither troes, brushwood, nor grace, Stuiill 
sizips or patehes of grease occur only along the conreea of - the 
monuntain-streames; and this grus iv in some places thick and 
sucenlent, affurding food for the cattle of the nomads. 

The mountains bemg of « suft formation, all the pases ore com- 
paratively low and easy. The streams, pouring down from no 
great altitudes, offer no impediment. Generally speaking, the 
roads on the Pamir are very esxy inall parts; the eronnd is either 
sandy ond stony, argillocoona, sundy ealinons, or sitaply salinouk 
Whiere the salines have got dry, the ground ia covered with a 








* Mentioned in Abdul Modjid's Titnerary. + Southwark 
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one fally in with moist places, covered with a thick; but not tall 
erase, and wherever tho ground is soft enough to retain impres- 
sions, one may dbeerve the tracks of wild beaste. 

There are neither bears, nor tigers, nor wild yaks on that portion 
of the Pamir which the Russians visited. | 

teturning irom the Pamir to the Alsi, that is, descending from 
an elevation of 11,000 of 12,000 feet to 8300 feet, the position 
at Archa-bolak, the Russians experienced great relief; they all 
felt ag though they had lost a load from their shoulders; their 
jirenthing became more regular, and they felt generally in botter: 
spirits, 

On the 28th of August,a portion of the Alai military columa 
waa nioved from the position ut Archa-buluk, to the lat Kokand 
furt Darait-Kurgan,* along the KizylSu River. This detachment 
marched ull the way along the right bank of the river, skirting the: 
base of the Alai range, which in no part attained the height of the 
snow-line, so that these mountains may be said to have an elevation 
of about 15,000 to 13,000 feet. The Trans-Alai Range, on the other 
hand, is snow-capped throughout its whole extent; but when the 
detuchment passed, this range was enveloped in a dry mist, in 
reference to which Captain Kostenko olwerves that if ie 4 common 
jikenomencn in Kokanid, anton the Pamir. Hs says that the mist 
is Ocemsioned by & current ofair in an upward direction, when an 
extremely fine dust ig mised which subsequently carpets the whole 
mtighbourhood.t 

Daralt-Kurgan is sifnated on the right bank of the Kizyl-Sn, at 
tlie month of the [xfuiram defile, through which rune the Duruit- 
Su. The detachment took up a position « little below the fort at 
un elevation of T400 feet abovu-aos-lsvel. 

(in the 80th of Angust, a troop was sent up the Tor-Altyn-Dara,g 
inorder to reduce to obedience the Itchkilik Kirghiz, who evailed 
the Russian forve on the Alai. 

The roud np this river follows ifs right bank, bot there is a 
practicable way along the left bank also. 

The head-water of this river is remarkable as giving rise to 
another stream flowing in a diametrically opposite direction. The 





* Ales coourring in Alsiul Modjid's Ltinerary. 
s Deaimeplan hisses’ a Sy ti as ecteeig lo Cimmerian— Eyvonoll's 
* Horecdotus. 


* ‘Tho river {e called * Tus,” after the quarriés of rock-eilt about 7 miles below 
the rivermonuth. . 
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‘Ters-Agar streamlet, falling from  anow-capped summit in the left 
oT Western range, divides into two at the bass of the mountain, 
one flowing northwards, which forme the above-mentioned Tuz- 
Altyn-Dara, and the other running due south, preserving the mame 
of Tors-Agar, and reaching the large Muk-Su River. In this way 
the defile and the source ure common to both streams. Tho pass 
is almost imperceptible to the eye; its absolute height is #700 
fect above. sea-level. 


The troop camped on thé pacs,and resumed its march before 
day- bak: on the lat of Angust, 

Following the gentle decline of the defile 3 miles, the stream 
tumbles sheer into the deep and clearlylefined valley of the large 
Muk-Su River. he view of the Muk-Su Valley, and of the gigantic 
anowy Tange olosing it in on the south, is the most beautiful and 
the grandest thut cun be imagined. The picture is changed as by 
the wand of a magician, and you suddenly behold a deep cavity, 
in the shape of a leviathan trough, with a smooth enrfaco at hotton 
covered with boulders, through which the Muk-Su rushes impeti- 
ously in innumerable branches. ‘lhe trough lies between high, rouky, 
and precipitons mountains, those on the south being at that timo 
‘covered with snow over two-thirds of their height. Several peaks 
project from this range, which the natives call Gow; some of thom 
attaining o height of at least 25,000) feet. "I'wo glaciers aro sus 
pended from the top of this mountain-range, reaching the valloy 
telow. Numerous milk-white streamlets purl down from under 
the glaciers.. A third glacier clings to tho side of a short rane 
which borders the valley on the east, 

The northern range has a height of from 14,000 to 15,000 feet, 
being covered with snow only in parts. It iy less steep than. the 
other, and a pathway has been formed ovor its crumbling sido, 
by which Captain Kostenko descended into the valley of the Muk- 
Sn. Tho northern confine of the valley from which the path 
begins ti descend ia 9500 feet above sea-level. Thix path zig- 
zage betweon large atoncs scattered over the detritus, and is 
three miles Jong. Vegetation occurs here andl there on the do 
elivity, eo by the Archa* and by u fow very poor little 











‘The bottom of the Mnk-Sa Valley is not wholly covered with 
boulders. At tho bases of the northern rango there aro atrenks of 
land overgrown with copess af willow, brisr, and other thicket. 
These copses are irrigated either by springs, ovoriiows of the 
Muk-Su, or by rilis from the mountains, and aro called * tuga.” 
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They atretch at intervals of about a quarter of a mile, and mainly 
afford the Kara-Kirghix (Itelikiliks) that shelter and means of 
existence which they seek. 

The Muk-Su isa large body of water, and. is not fordable. Tho 
head of the river may be said to be at the spot where Captain. 
Kostenko came down into the valley, being formed by the confi. 
once of several atreums viz, the Sel-Sai, the largest of them, which 
pieroes through the eouthern mange (Gob), aud flows in a north- 
wistern direction; the Kotindy, which fluwa west; the Suk-Sai, 
which falls into the Muk-Su, bearing a course towards the south- 
west; and finally, the above-mentioned Ters-Agar, which comes 
in from the north. The valley of the Muk-Su extends from east 
to weet, with a slight aouthing (5°). 

This valloy preserres the sume oliaracter fur 27 miles, as faras thie 
Hoja-t-ah “tugs,” after which it contmcts, and the road passes over 
the mountame, where the path, according to the natives, is not prac- 
ticable to horsemen, on account of the boulders. The river passes 
into Karateghin, where it joime the Kizyl-Su, and combines in 
forming the Surkh-~ib affigent of the Oxus. 

Captain Kostenko claims to I the first European who has ob- 
tained a sight of the head-waters of the Muk-Su River. The 
valleys of the Kizyl-Su and of the Muk-Su are totally different. in 
character. ‘The first-named river ie much longer than the second, 
and right up to the Karsteghin territories it flows through « valley 
widening ont 15} miles, and carpeted with grass over its whole 
extent, The river is not deep, and ie fordable at all points as far 
as Daraitt-Kurghon, i. . throughout « length of 07 miles. 

Tho Muk-Sn, on tho other hand, has not #0 preat a length, bat 
is-a larger body of water, and in not fordable. The valley of this 
river ix much narrower, and is walled in by wild, almost precipitous 
mountains, the bottom of the valley is mostly covered with 
boulders; the colour of the wnhter is opaque from ita lime-bed. 
The bottom of this valley at the point to which Captain Kostenko 
descended ia 8100 feat above sea-level, 

Tt ia difficule to determine which of these two rivers ia to be 
tnken as the main head-water of the Surkhaib, It were, perhaps, 
more correct to state that the Kizyl-Su ond the Muk-Su equally 
eoubine within the Karateghin territories to form the great river, 
which flows into the Oxus 

On the Sth of Seplember, the entire force was moved towards 
Groat Raramuk:* ‘Iho road to Great Karamuk—19 miles—follows 


a 


7 Abiut ‘Med jid evidently passed here aml up ihe Rok-Su, over the Tarak 
(eomb) Puss, oto Koka. 


i 
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the right bank of the Rizyl-Su, After narrowing to the dimen- 
sions of « defile in the vicinity of Liarnnt, the valley widens, and 
tho river, receiving.a large quantity of water from the mountains, 
ig not fordable below the month of the Kok-So—10 miles balow 
Darait-Kurgan." Tt runs in a great number of arms, the prin- 
cipal stream being from 70 to 105 feet wide, with a very tapid 
current. 
Here the mountains decline; the tich meadows in this locality 
attract musees of Kirghiz, whoee winter quarters are seatterod all 
over the place. The river is fringed with trees, On the south- 
west the valley is bounded by low mountains, with ‘pass, 
- Which ia ‘visible from Karamuk. Tho Russian foreo encamped at 
the foot of theao mountaina. Hera the valley ia 900 feet above: 
eta-level. 

The shortest and most convenient road from Karamuk to Kokand 
lies mp the KRok-Su Hiver (right alfiment of the Kizyl-Sa). In 
order to enter the valley of the Kok-Su from Karamnk, it is neces- 
sary to traverse a pass over the Gurunda Monntains, which are of 
BO great height, and which are a spor of the main Alsi Rangy, 
The most direct route into the Kok-So Valley, over the Gorandn, 
is about-124 miles, of which ({ miles nro taken wp in the aseent, 
the remaining 6 miles being descent, The road first condusty over 
the tormeed bank of the Kicyl-So, which is under cultivation for 
barley and wheat, and then leads into the wite Djeniké defile, 
thrineh which rina im stream of the eae name, falling into the 
‘Bieyl-Su, on the right A series of Kirghiz winter habitations 
strofches throtgh the defile. Notwithstanding the squalid aspect 
of theso habitations, the evidences of man's prasende ia gladdeniue, 
Hers the picture is embellished with tele of wheat, barley, asl 
Jucerne (djentinike), and each hut is distin, 1 by one, two, ur 
three willow-tries or poplars, which give building material, such 
a& poles for eviling, logs for doors, ke. Ao peep into any one of 
these hovels impresses one very painfully.with the wretchedness 
of Kirghiz life; they are more like pigsties than habitations for 
man; and yet 4 sight of wa Kirghiz settlement is o great rolief to 
the oye. We ee here, at all events, an attempt to pass from a 
wandering life to a settled form of exiktonce, and anything in 
the form of u dwelling is pleasing to bebolid. 

“The puss over the Gurundu is not difloult; the mountains are 
of eoft firmation, und aro not stop, The stmumit of the pass is 
at un elevation of i500 fest. ‘The descent is equally aaxy, bat 1 the 


“* Below this fort thn Pushtd-Alai (Ali Stopp 
loéulity is simply that of the Alal. ‘ ppe} somes to an end, and the 
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bottom of the defile being choked with stones, which have rolled 
down, the road passes over a rugged worface. The stream falling 
info the Kok-Soa, disappears under these piles of stones, and 
emerges only at its mouth. 

On-the 11th September Captain Kostenko advanced at F a.m, to 
Kara-Kazyk Pass, The pass lends all the way over piles of stones 
which have fallen from the rocky sides of the Kara-Kazrk defile. 
Pheee sides are precipitous and grand. In some places they over- 
have the path, The torrent sweeps, with o tumultuons noe, over 
the obstructing boulders, and wear ita month it falls in plotiresdtte 
Cascadia Tho wildness and imposing grandeur of the scenory in 
the defile increases as one ascenda the conree of the torrent. The 
rocks aresteeper, and the peaks moro pointed; the path, however, 
does not lead by any dangerous ledges, but runs over a soft soil, 
Within 2 milos of the summit of the pass, there is a very steep 
nascent to the top of tho mnin ridge, and the path is. zigeagizy. 
The pass wns covered with anow, which lay on the mountain sides, 
3 miles below the crest. ‘The reflection of the light was blinding 
For pack-animals and for weak hore: this pass is somewhat 
Hangerons, ad was evidenced by tanny a carcass lying in the pire 
cipises The summit of the pass ia at a height of 12,600 feet; the 
erest is very usrrow, liaving tho appesrancy of a wall about 28 
inehea thick. It is formed by a sort of oponing (about 35 or 42 
feet wide) between a couplo of peaks cloven into comb shape, 
Tha crest of the Tarek in tho Alai Range, farther west, is probably 
the same, torok moaning comb, 

The Kar-Koazyk Pause has received its name from a high peak 
visible to the left, which, in somo degree, bears a resemblance to a 
stake (kargk), Kara-Raxyk signifies black-stake. The view from 
the top of the pass is very strilting by ita wild grandenr, A muss 
of rocky ridges and peaka, crowded ‘together in the oreatest dia 
order, farm a reniarkably pictore of dreadful ehaos. Somie of then 
ridges and penka wore, as it were, o shroud of snow » which glared 
most painfally in the mn: thos on the north were as yot free 
from snow, and word a prey ish or brown hne. 

Shuh-i-Marlan, whith Captain Kostenko reached on the mght of 
the 11th of September, is celebrated for the loveliness of ite sitie- 
tion, It nostles ina pretty epot at the opening of several dofiles, 
‘and aa it is not confined by high mountains, the view from Shah4- 
Mardan is varied and charming. 7 

The heanty of the seene is greatly enhanced by the snima’ 
imparted to it by 4 seattoring of hamlets, and by fielils and alee 
“in the hollow of the river, and ‘on the undala 
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Tt may not be difficalt to imagine the effect produced, aftern 
long sojourn in ao wilderness oceupiod by nomads alone, by tho 
axpect of this lovely settlement, the houses of which were drowned 
i a gea of curdens with towering spiral poplars, 

From Shah-i-Mardan Captain Kostenko proceeded, on the 13th of 
September, to Vadil. ‘I'he road follows the left bank of the stream. 
The mountains decrease in height very considerably, and the defile 
fa toleruably wide. A continnons chain of hamlets stretehes from 
Shali-i-Mardan to Vadil, 15 miles, in the hollow; there is a break 
only within « short distance of Vadil, whore the rocky mountains 
¢loae in, and where the road passes over broad ledges. It isn cart- 
road all the way. At Vadil the mountains fall away much more, 
anid the defile comes to an end, so that Vadil blocks the entrances, 

Vadil is fy the Ferzhana Valley, and is the first populated place 
of large dimensions wt which one arrives coming from the Alai. 
It ia situated at o height of 3000 fest, ond lies embedded ia a 
mass Of luxuriant and shady gardens, : 


[The Paper will be publishod im extenac, in the ‘Journal,’ 
vol. xlvii, accompanied by an emended teble of elewutions- by 
Captain Kostenko. ] 


Colonel H. Yorn said the Russians seemed tu attach a [aigepoetr clin on 
ance to the discovery of the so-called meridional ranpe, but Lieutenant Hay- 
Watd had dcserihed the same mountains seven or aght years apo, ahd, after 
him, Captain Trotter stated that the esstern portion of the Pamir waa bor- 
dered by a very high, snowy chain of munntains, running from north to 
sth. The Rossian Expedition had attached a factitious importance to this, 
recalling the idews of Humboldt, and Reine back to the views of Ptolomy, and 
pee Propel to call the ranee, after the great poiron of Geographies science 
in Bussia, the Constantine Range; but if it hud to be 1 after the prewt 
iar (f Seoerapliical sciehee at the time of ite disoovery, it should rather 
bave the name of Roderick or Henry! Tt wus ald in the paper that Ptolemy 
bed the mits asa meridional range (7.«, running from north to south), 
and pa distinct from. the mountaiie tw the #outh aod north of it; but the 
fact was that Sh ai th atthority, eo far as jt went, was jist the other way. 
Ptolemy calleel all the mountainous pes by the samo name—“ [mins * 
—shich waa morly a Greeising of the word Himalya, or whatever was 
the form of that name in his day. ‘The real, proniinent distinction between 
these two parte of atl Sr elevation of Central Asis was pot physical, but 
historical. §='The Himalyas proper had been in all history the t im 
passable barrier between Central Asia and Intia, while the Pamir had been 
the great cof or hill-passgy between Weetern’ and Eastern Asia—batween 
Agia inhabited by Persian and ‘Turliteh races, and Asia inhabited the 

rates (rom Vime to time mbject wo the Chiness Empire. fo fuct tha | 
waa ® sort of seawall, aguinat which the ooeat of Chinase domination bis 
beaten again and again in the cours of the last thres thousand years. What 

Ptolemy said about it wae probably the mol interesting part in the dry 
Of bla geostanhios) tables Ia the introduction to: his Beogeisiey en dis- 
: niny daty wt hand, 





he quoted the apeount of the journey of m certain & clan merchant, 
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rp Titian, wi who went ag Chins for Sen Sibi eee alba to this, 
apuke t Kashenr as baring Fou north. ‘That 
wae mi old tien, nat parcel thistaken one. Of late yeors = perfect 
key hud Leen discovered to thin journey of Poolemy’a merchant, for be men- 
Goned that after waving Bastra (or Rolkh) they travelled somewhat to the 
porth, and! entered the bifl-country of the Comedm, [t was now known from 
the Chinese travellers, who kul been trmnslated by the great French scholars 
within the lat she or thirty £ karst where the exact position ol the Connection 
was, The district was dewrited as having Shignan to the south, Abitlon to 
the west, and the Oxus alony the peat want: ‘The pesition of Londén on the 
Thames could not he described morn cxactly, and that fixed the pewithm of 
the Comeadn fn what was now Darwaz and Roshatt. ron tlio bil-oonntry 
of the Comedm the merchant went somewhat to the south, and ‘oes ie tar 
Op o preat gorge which led him ‘to the “stone tower,” traces of which woah 


on be fonnd when the hill-<ountry of Shignan twas better knew, 


venes be croesel the Imiius into the empire of Ubinn. Bo far, then, aa 

Ptolemy's anthority bere on the physio 1 histor of this isthmus of moun- 
talna, it wasin favour of ite idetrtiGoation with the Himalya; though: his 
authority in that respect wae mot worth much. The Russians, too, seared to 
desire toreturn ta the old name of Bolor, “Their proof of ‘the name seemed 
to te something like Jack Cale’s proof of his ancestry. . 

putative father being o bricklayer, Jack's friend Smith, the weaver, says, “Yes, 
ind lve built the chimney ol my father’s house, ond the very bricks are therm 
to this day to testify thereof: therefore deny ‘ie mot !" ‘Tho name “Bolar™ 
arése entirely out of a mistake, and he bopel it would not be used again, 
ineroly beoanse it had been foun, that there wna.a range of mountains roaning 
from north to sonth, 

Cno thing further be would remark, that bad etrock him in contention 
with the mune oo Mok-Su, which th Russinna lod described waa tributary 





of the Suri the great northern beaneh of the Oxns, becange it curiansly 
Ulustrated how di twas the fate of trath and faluehood. ‘Inthat fictitions 
narrative which mates eo much disnusion some years ago, this region 


was crotaed and recrosexl by an imaginary traveller who gave ci, at on 
Since then new matocs beets learnt and old omen t none 
of the mimes mentioned by the German traveller had 

name “Muk,” however, occurred in. the history of the Mogul 
The Eimpetor earns my th Sd ease pipe hes was sent into. ba 
Tmect, made Nawah, oF w vor was, of Kuratecin Muk, 
Probably that nameof Muk had septs one heard aimee the sixtoonth 
coularp infil within the last-two'ae thies -yeart. Pius the real name | 
up in the real country, while the false names were heard of no more, 

Sir H, Rawnosos said be had very little to add to what Colonel Yule: bad 
said. ‘Thero wero a few points upon which he did not entirely ogres with 
Celonel Yule, bat. omar cho was in necord with him tpn this mubject. 
His ot fain bd od him to the conclusion that the real toote of 

b was up ee Burkhab, All the litle Hessian surrevs bad 
been in the north-east portion of the Pamir, about om-thind of which they 
od dent oft Senet * eprhaeae in Tada bot he thong 
n | , th t 
ths result of the be sarsey had eet to abow that “ss of oniser was 4 sie 
or or i wee an enough comiry for 
He i ts hort ale to Joe sents e, idea Se 
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iacyouy ty tel ove all natin, ta, it. could not be crossed 


by an Shy a peda Be pg hatever excerpt hertege in 
raters | f ever the Rueslane approacls the Valley of the Oxe—srhich 
was 3 very fich and attractive country—it would moet asguredly be by the 


line of the Surkhab or the great Wakhsh Hiver, and not by the Pamir. 
Perhsps he would Father surprise Colonel Yule when bo stated that be be lberveed 
thet was Prolem ‘sold runte, and that the famous stone tower would; | 
here 3 in Katategin: tn fret it might be the eume as 
bers, which a ited Notgise ae Bre the limit of = Ata 
if tesird, which was t 0 cai Wa fae, ¥ 
af Fyzubod, where there wes w river—tle which | the rente 
frau Washzind towards Haght, which lntter sie wo probably be fond wt 
Gar. In Timoor’s compeiers, when they wished, bo + from Hissar to 
Moguiistan, they invariably went up thw river, and did the same, 
Karstegin was finit mentioned in the ware of Timonr, the name being derived 
from Ki. a local ¢hinf whe, under the Samanides,: was governor of that 
countzy, and who died at Bust, in 4.1, 317, and wan buried: at Lett ta the 
farmone Rotat Karategin, He believed there was a European: still livi 
Colonel Gardiner—who bid actually enossed from the Valley of the Oxus a 
the Alai, alot the course of the Surkbab or Wakish. In = einen che 
aiiy nite, of that extraordinary man, Which was published by Sir Henry 
in the * Friend of Indis,’ rane ta oF twelte years ago, ik wae ited ht 
Colonel Gardiner did ectaety pam Bons! Peak shan throngh Dares to the 
Alpi, aml if that were o, he qustit to have information concerning thees 
countries of the Liga taryprrne hat his papers were th aie or pamela 
1 et ens ted ers No donbt the Noateas of physica peogrs 
nh Trenov . Ko £ ibe 4 
which arose in conaaquence of these Russian discoverie eal oars by 
ith Color <I Yule that there was nothing eee 
| meridional range was, he ge i a but elanted aif 
to the west. Nelthorwas it a separate range, but seu the series of costern 
eee eres of the ranges which trangected Pamir, end of which the Alani. 
and ‘Trans branches, 


‘Sir Doratas Fonarrit said he exosedingly regretted that Captain Trotter, 
who was more competent than an dn grey og Seale 
before the meeting, waa mot present, but in m shori time 
Peper upon it peed yer selene eae ogee about Motemy; in fact he was | 

softs Hisesy’ cangeted. her ottree Rett oe 
A and, over 

"nig gong dg sacar feed the great route by which the teade from 
Chins pase to tha weet; and certainly the traders would (ake that route if 
“Bei Wowtinen aid tat Fe iit ene 











H. Rawiinesox anid that lino pasesd through Halkh, 
tinea Forsvrit replied that it alsa went to to Samarcend 
Gelowel Yoru: Never 
Str ‘inion that one route Kashgar, 
Uhoagh it was not Piclesny’s. heat 3 Oi th hs tnission went 
frou aces pfonstag Ang Nesk san lessee ah ti Kilsounja, ans 
tack to Yorkand, Captain Kostenko aaw the teridjonal for a day or 
tin, considered he b At, sad called sit appa irarm : 
for abot eerie ees umn it ie viene 
ar mon a i ! 
Ease) wena of. the diteriet avs 








ets ied, ared ai, a elle Doo’ abanti $e sid Wad eae has ib’ 3 th 
Yaman-¥ar,_'The Russian travellers at of the larger Kara-Kul ae having no 
ontlet of. 2 given him « great deal of trouble, 

akon! about it told fim a different story. Some sakd! it bad an 

(aikles ts tha woed, oltre to the east, others that there was an utlet at each 
sud; but nobody ever suggested that it had no outlet at all; amd, with all dus 
eferenca to Mr. Michell’s authority, be did. not think it had yet huey proved 
that there was no outiet, for Captain Kostenko had not sctually boon vont it. 

Ts the Paungong I near Lol a traveller might capo close to the ede, anal ey 
almost entirely - the lake, without finding an ontlet, but.at the west enc 
la gore abont a mila Lekow, the water issned forth wit ov creat force as if 
it came directly ont af the lake itself, there being an underzroand passage. 
He joined with Colonel Yule in thinking that the word “olor” ought to 
be alsalstely abotibed, hema it wae unknown. to yin preseot. inhalntants 
a, thittse Ant Some centuries ago, however, a country called Bolor was eo 
described, that the borndaries might almost bo walled blindfold, 

“Gavel RB, Steacuer hoped that all travellers who trad their accom te 
into another language would bave euch an excellent interpreter a9 
Mr, Michell Ho entirely: a with Golasel Yule 1 le rogansingy the geuenil 
view eee ee be ears the mountain-ridges that been disctiese!. 
When. an ge was spoken of, it souk first of all, be clearly: uniler- 
tend, what was patie “by the expreesiun, The mountains to whith Humboldt 
re tho ar of Dolor were, in reality, nothing more than thot portion of 
foe et elevated rsss of land which, formed the ‘barrier between the head-waters 
uf oie shige cous could into ‘Turkistan: and thoes trending east inte Central 
hpcical 


to elecy lar part of the uf wlevation 
that" ies ‘anitod it al seal aren 
the Thinn Shan, 


et no.006 know anything alert 

very ents waa known about ihe weatern extremity of the 

Tibotan high re or the northern portion, of the Afghan table-land. His 
own itupression waa that the mountains which hal been referred tein the paper 








yn 
aeration sate xaos 15 dalled ie 00 erticnlee sition, woatiplise we 
vergraphhes Captain Kostonko had refered to thodry hase obuarved 
is one of the valleys of eta to tha Oxui, as something very peculiae ; 
a ai He tea agen ran 6 Hlimnmlave tnuer tink x icllar weestitaen 
of the was avery common phenomanon there. Along the whole face of 
tie romnlars Casing the acy months a wind blew from the heated plaing 
prem pes , gang with it great Pragati adlayge and the haze thereby 


ud ite effects were manifest on the tops of 
the glagers at an elovation of 10,000 oF. 11,000 feet, though sot eo bales a 
L ieko ths Oras du west winds bliw with equal alone 


tha Hibnalayas. | 
“Sir Gone Castrasrs; seid Be bod alway: tuihe 
(Oxus waa by ho means a rich country, and 
Sir Honry Hawlinson speak of it aaa 5 
Bir HB, Rawrtwsow replied that he . ” imameodinte | 
of tho Niver Oxus, Gatiip: the ‘plilee cer gach A Sunset ten cron 
eine Ries peenaiet. 42 ts sree Tones vom tine Hi 
1 Were exhansted by  lirign canile in highly cultivated regione belie 
mags taiegee br The district of Kaminz was thus n aialy rich, a 








rus expeedingly fertit. Where there woes a Moinigin-streams moning 
down into an alluvial valley under a rept ee sen oc ener 
that thero minut be fertility, Sir George Campbell was quite tight, howdrer, 
in waving that the imormediate banks of the Ozu were comparatively atten - 
tivatos, becsnse the irriestion water wae all conmsmed before r t 
it, At the same time the character of the Valley of the Qxus, tal 
5 whole, was certainly oon favournhle to oultivation. 

The Paesiveyt, in summing up, dheerred that the paper and the discussion 
thwhich it had Jed, wed that with regard ta thir part of Asia Wen was posi 
tively and scientificall uy. known than of almost any other portion of the 
Gecztaphers tmnt, the rshote. ta Very emitites tor ovate waited OF ek 
knowledge What could be obtained. Mete general observation was of rere 
little value whet eech & oonfosed choot of mormtains was tnder consideration, 
He he Gata 2 that now, when by a néw convention with Chins, the road inte 

Us Mongolix, anid “Thibet, seemed likely to be opened up, the 
Gukscon Teginne would be nacuaoedal be: Hi explneen whe aoa 
itt Wel won aroitn Bort whea.c 
really obtain eeaee scientific results, and be thought the Society wonkd 
be perfectly justified in pressing that consideration oa one of great importance. 








ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 
(Printed by onter of Counsil.) 


. The Navigator Ilands. By Lirtoxs Foun, xn, 


Tur anmexation of the Piji lelanda by Grear Britain has to po Loy ettent 
altered the political and cotmmerciat importance of many of the island 
of the Sunth Pacific. More particularly ie this true with regan to i the 
etonaly wd Novieator Islands ‘Both o! frcbbesstheindiy brs 
é jis, net spike af Pina is ord 7 with ot hah er 
cally the erent a triane apex of -w be 
the bane Fiji tad Tones "These prow are almoat tally dnt fom eae 
amie th eogenrteg bonae inhatd tems, amd 
now by 4 nascent commercs nbAL a ready | New South 
Wales, which wae po dine fies ee the out ef ‘Seseaiarns ebaidlaktanas tos thee 
Bratth I Pacific to Fi} au Far Eiiiienrapuetigte cbe eee 
ig prope. A few yearsago the Navigator Islands wure known to the world 
iy a+ the il-cnuned spot where ro many of La Péronee’s crow were 
weacted ; Wut Sad Shey are sctunlly: the ‘ont: of 8 important ontrmence 
with Germany, and one of the most Theat profitahia channels for Anstrlinn enter- 
Lor Ins low pe plicit Pe a aic pa ey t probleme will have tobe 
red regarding this Son thee ify dust as they had to be solved! with regard to Fiji. 
Thai par asec iy i, Ramos, and Tonga, ore i 
for a confnderatinn, c malig rors Onges, in Fi, to Vavay, in 
the adit Halen utter than 310 ws We ee Usenee Ts 
Savaii to Vavau in abotit $00 miles, From Vanua Levn, ln Fiji, to Savaii 


je £20 tniles, or 36 hours’ ran-for n steamer, ‘The three are met 
grogmphically allied, but alao are being peopled simnlianconaly foe te 
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oxi “ch 
thre satay hie the ations fe bs Penton: 
ia folt eqrully in. all of them. English influence ia now so iy paras 
tmount In the South Pacitic, that to a grein gia eves d 





and etcial fntare of mont the Polynesian islands. But espa- 
cially will Shis be the cas with eae ter beset tits, bake 
elvilioed sechipelioo that lie scarcely 
Fiji. British interference fa sooner or later inaviteble; an? taweht ‘by the 
prt red entchen tags be y aeritlleed acer snecalse ns than tac bite, mind by. 
char apts oy. se alors fing coniinense of the 
vite ere tt Bac ee wri mae wis 
nr. Come fray it, aw hieh I bore 
Lim in he north- rch what) Bed in @ position where his ren 
down upon if be war ie tome atm fro the ee Uy 
causes filed with natives, These differed in appearances and 
any he had before meen, and diaplayed, moreover, an amount of feur pr dig 
trust very differmt from the srecting he hal reecivel from the friendly 
Tahitiaus, Bougainville describes tha tslinders as of modioore stature, brome 
coloured, rier anu! say gage attains rich the rita Mar Pe 
saw other belonging to tie same ] w © fare TITS 
‘thy Lalee des aa ary Sia te sk with wih bi tlw Sean 
thercances. Bougainy Tot ee ts a atiae op, did, indeed, 
we litela more of it than the isiowl of Tunuila, und reprogram 
in the early youre of this century the Navimlor group wae cocasiwtiall 
ae vessels from New South Wales aad a whalers raf 
iford, and there can be nu dowlt, alu, by alavers from CHI andl 
cs. Sailor atl ronaway convicts from Van Diomea's Land and Botany 
Bay aloo at intervals ettaldishe! themeslves oa shure, such sa they «tid in 
Fiji and other groups, The Spenianty do not seem to have vietied the 
jalumis, or, if they «lid ry howe lult tues re of themselves, wither in che 
traditions ot language of the 1638, Commatore Wilkos, of the 
Vinited States Exploring Eapesdition, viata the EUs and oddeal 
tb ony iowlettee of it. Efi erers ond obeerent| bowover, obley 
to the cesat; nor did he debra at loach of ne 0 pal 
an bevt Leeper sag tity Laniee with its resmusocs dor empaabll tions, 
1872 T was appointed by the German Government to take oplleal 
“ol r Consnlate at Apia, and, dating a resilence af somo d 
enjoyed exceptionalle o Peerat = hee moyainted with the | 
ern . intiona: ef. r ni roeairches | was not a 
tle wided hy the iaboura of my ci Dr Grace an prime 
naturalist, and bry Mir. Grote, surveyor to the firm of Godeiroy, of Hambarz, 
Tut dseinpeen Regine | 
nm Navigator rot nce WP attire ea ander Je po 
and the moridiana of 19° to [73° w,. rapes pe Faleahune, tn Suvail, an 
the extrome weatern point, and Mattia. aa the exireris eastern, the while. 
ernip exteais over oe distance of abont 240 miles, and lies in @ ditortion 
sow and #m. Tk ntimbers in all thirtean islemla, man lyase whith are linge 
raore than Garren and jeotated rocks Thuy island of. Ross, thon general 
counted es belonzing to the Navigator gro iw entirely seperate frony \ ov fe 
belatues ty a different geological tormating, being nota volcanic, but a cord 


‘The chief intauls of the econ ns haznepranecdbag ones which mt 
ra of either geagraphica hy jpegs currcin) interest, uh Saraii, Opals, aid, 
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erpiters Te ake al ba) ty y circlat. | perhaps, 
(possemeea 1 a TO 3 harbants of nay. importance; 10 ns Chic it cuntrusts etromly 
with Upeli wud ‘Tutaila, ‘The litte bay of Matnarn, in the extreme north 
ofthe igiand, ia the only place where lange veseclé can anchor; but even it is 
not safe from November to February. : 
one of these runs along the southern shore ina direction east and weat, while 
oe other is more centrally situated, On the west and north-weal, behind 
thea olmalng bh each other, Wherever, wa on the 
ih Felts of the tdlncal they mn ee ee the const, they form 9 precipita 
and tock-bound ahore, destitute of harbours or reeia. ‘Wherever, on the other 
9 ag ; ooedie from the come, they leave a utrip of alluvial soil of varying 
th, bot always corered with luxuriant regeiation, dotted over wi 
mative villages and sheltered by o frimidly reef from ike perpetual roll of the 


"Thee ranges ary in. their nature volcan anid many of their peaka sre 


extine? craters lly ta this the cuee with the lofty pesk of Jfua, 
whinh rise to a ituf 4000 feet, and which [have seen at a extimated 
Histance of 10 Sales Ln proceading renal t the intenor from Une district of 


ri glee the traveller jussee over a bract of country strewn thickly with score 
nya 4, Which are evidently of very recent origin, So litth changed, 
fleet are thee: avidences of volewnic action, that the native tradition of the 
es gg having takes place aboot 200) years ago is eareliy Soa In 
the north-west of the islam), in the districte of Sasina and Asana, are-also 
many miles of Lava me ank Bitte albaved: ‘They have recetved fmm the 
natives the nome of Ola mu, or the “burnt eomntry,” la which name there 
ia, | a proof that the period of volemtc meriiny te Sonal le bo eo 
to the arrival of the jircsent Inhabitants, At older. but F Lawia-bedd to 
be found in the ent of the ialond, and ia called by the 
The soll in here a deootnposed lava, nid ta coated In ean with a 
scanty Verctation, in others rch ecaastasnkant-atete ne-aclals Masceae at lava. 

Te tneerior ot Bavaill ie occupied almost entirely by: barren amd loity 
otiitains, interspersed with rack—<overed pliln, [ts sterility hos sa far bean 
@ barrier not only to all setthanent or cultivation, but eren to the visite of 
travellers or explorers, “Thiet solltucdkes ara deuttinte of all animal [Mfe, are 
alleruately parched by a tropical gon or deluged by fierce rain-stormi, and 
affend neither food nor water, “Qiey-are more barren than even the. dhoserta 
of Anstralia; and mom than once, natives, who hare attempted to traverse 
them, hae siocumbed to fatiyne anil thirst, and have perished! mlercably. 

In nats Ber ota considerable raintall, Savail aysegen ne TVET, & POEROMERON 
| aie pores y lo the porous nature of the resins Lat of which th 
Hadand ts malay oor Povo Pra His conshyhiiutar, Semrerome Mtge sant 
aboutid, Ato freah wator frou tives may be seen bubbling, up 
Siti aca plc ta a the Reetty Rial trastanetdy Temettaes 1mm Lt leaves ant 

Ow the northern boa of Havel from, Palelinpa, the cov We rocky; with 
‘here and there [bays at the hoads of which are'the villaces of Papa und 
Satana, aml, further on, Asse. Advancing tuwanle the eaat, trarether 
arrives at Mataata, This This ia the onl cai rncgy ord this shore where 4 veaidl can 

al i os te trae wind. ‘The ach wg iw 





alge sr al sith hep lens a oovured with a heavy 
Anon they at tly to the ec forming o 
narrow belt of ferlile aol, Sih. all | the ose uxtriant vegetation of the 
nica. Here are lolty proves of cooo-nut trees, beneath whieh the traveller. 
walks in = dimmer light and « cooler atmosphere, “Onder this Peer Heresy 
the motives build their villages, which ore mere odllectiona of huta, laid ont 
without any plan, ane qonmetructed to bust at tiniet s year or two. Savvaii, for 
ite sella dey ely populated, ‘The natives are a somewhat turbulent et.of 
fond af war for its own sale, and in «kill and yalour and determination 
net iy ee to their kinemen the Maries of New Zealand, ‘To conquer them 
by arma would be a mest dificult matter, aa they ould always retreat to their 
noountain- ip ray keep op a puerilia warfare for an almost indefinite 
period. As al ¥ ttated, Harel potest no rivers, ated lit one harbours 
eo that riadela feet to lip off and on the conat,.and tate in their cargoes bye 
boat, A considerable quantity ef iand on the island has been sold yo Anuirieana 
an Gormans, bor it is extremely doubtful whether the purchasers conid. 
venture to coltivaie it whily the natives are in their t temper. 
Foreigners, indeed, have never teen particularly welcome In Eavail: and: 
until there ia some fixed government in the group, li will he impessitle to 
ttilive the latent wealth which the island nloulted!y contain 
In the etralt between Savaii and Uyaln am the talinds of Manono and 
Apollina, distant from mech other about 2 mile Manono ia 4 mile in cre 
cunvferonce, and thickly wooded. ‘The etrait that separates jt fran Upolu le 
shallow, and almost impasalile at low water, and wil ental in time, with 
the ee of coral, teoome perfectly dry. This island, in nl a te of itn all 
neal barat seme ce rt in the political the group, Tt 
“a lor the feudal aristoorucy wf pee Meath ade oe mo Fowetain af 
native politica, This a te ake attributed io the possession ty ite inkibitente 
of the. rock of Apolin, which lies close to it, atid ia evidently the center ol ne 
py ad eon Rang It is about 470. feet high, and accessible: nuly at one 
iia nerthern wide, Should any European power take possession of the | ‘avi 
: a ety rnidel wes will be the euxe—these two lelets wenld form 
ban points in a a gc of defence, If fortified. Bo applinneed 


the wen be well proeasb from « mi of view, 
ight eve thn to thew ole sa a = . 


Island of Upolu, the second In pelnt of site, bot the fist in polat of 
ferillity aril popalatioti,. lies to the sonth ond east af Favail, It i 37 miles 
1] broud, and cotituing a superticial open of 560 square mile Jie 
interiar bs oconpied by a chata of monntaine of rolennic but without 
the Inve-beds of Sovait, The hills are, ae a rile thickly wooded to their 
wnomita, ‘Towatds the north the range slopes eradnally, but towands the 
south. § continues rege and abrupt, and consiste chiefly of great dome 





abaped mueee af basalt. Atabout 4 miles from Apia the whole range 
becarnus lower, and ; lly trends away towards tho sea, Alon this const 
to the west md tan tnlroken corabréef, with frequent which 


correspond to clefts in the rat On the south of Upolu, owing tocLbe 
repel athe yn gapvea) one i either tletatee seat the 

orgy ls On the west the cenfral range terminates in a beautiful and firtile 

pluje, from which rises a lofty craeran called ‘Tofu, 

Tn EEO Extent, Lipait) cunnot poses large rivers. 

Tha large and mmowt constant stheninis aie the Sigata Vala, the Latour, 

mud the Nainte, These, properly speaking, sre mete mauninin-torrenta, 





















be 


= navigable cannes, A come down ‘from the hills 
marys mare cide ne of ich ae tery com 


Tae use 30 hen seen from the sea ne in especial at the back of 
a pa 300 feet high, high, a6d forens a goed guldinmaneek 42 Foeeila eatertae 


whe EUs ton Gb tb pdam, on the summit of a voleanic peak, is the remrark- 
able lake of Lannto, ‘The cri Agha baad from Vaimeo, After a 
weary climb of some hours, cutting 
wed walkinut Sn an atmosphere ax arm vacist pe dha ot hot-bous:, the 
trareiier, suddenly emerging from the forest, firs himself af the hore of a 
like, 'Vhe luke ilies about 120 feet below the edge of whut was nen m-crater, 
ol has a depth of 60 feet. Tt has no apparent ontlet, ur no continuous snlpply 
of water, and is jrobably sustained entinty by the rainfall, which, jaree,| 
obs portion of the year, is very considerable. ‘The foliage immediately 
the lake is of creat variety and beauty, Many legends are comected with the 
po, apd one Sanoan port commemonites ite ‘atiealal WoRiIre In Bote pretty 


* * Lanuto o be tol ae inn mon.” 
Lamio, antooched by withored Inaf. 


Between Mataitn and Moolinoo, at the head of ans oval digi fies Apia, the 

thie! tows of the inland, It jz prottity situate i back L of 

Wountaine thickly wooded, aml a forezronmil of ae cor] -reeifa. thie 
rbonr consists af two Foren, the most weatcrly being the, best far resse 

thal Intend to remain for any loneth of time, especially during the nla 

eensom, 15 ja, perhays, the best in the proiapy Rarities ftetels, affording pa 

it does good shelter, and teing, moreover, eary to enter and to leave. aaa 








precautions art, however, necessary 10 be observed. ‘The high land at Wailili, 
tome 3 miles higher wp the oosst, hears a great rewmblenee to tle land at the 
‘back of Apia, end, indeed, bee Leen mistaken for it. Wailllt, too, ja pouches) 
ha fussge ino reef, and has, moreover, a watertall en thes Hil wbvorve At. 

Many vestels hare thus been nearly fost, as Wailili i449 @ blind harbour, and 
ene abruptly in a wall of rook. gin, CUrTent seta past the entraney of 

Apia Harbour, so that vessels enterius 1 never allow themadyre ta goto 
the wratword of the putsace, in stigyiy ha of leaving the harbour a steady 
beexe la absolutely necescury, ae there eulwaye a liesyy sea at the entrance, 
ih ote copasion nhs m eee eetiers Wild yeuomsesteity nya ACH 
pasege—init amor © lnekers, become a total wreck in leew | 
twenty tninite Notini Withatanding thee disadvantases, Apia Harbour lie by 
20 means nk bad one. Tt ts ne wood as Lovtike in Fiji, anil eeriinly wuperiot ta 
the madstead at ‘Tomztaboo. 

Pasting down tho otmiet m succession of lenntiful hays ate met with, At 
od oorege hei Fresnis patos a mile rp Toles from pram | hy conil-reef 
-vtncesp ie this portion iniand for nearly twent AL ai 

mth) bowtie comms. pune trek weeds thin and tha caeats tate aod thos o 

Ges! of the ineulor trafic carried on, The coset laota of this portion of © 

st de to to the water's tiedae “Vitsber trees, some of them na 

sl dura alternate with the rpc the ee the urate 
& thick node 


Hl 
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dacs = < will STN on un axing A inlly-crown bind open 


To the west af hine.3 is oe village of Fulealill, ono of the largest native 
towns in Upoln. Tis inhabitants-have a fimdal claim to the allegiance of tse 


people of Tatuila, fo which island they pay annual visit, called Malaga, 

was during-one of thesy visite that la Pivcuss atrived at Totuila, and eo re 
-secan now be learned, it is almest certain that the nuesecre of hiv boat's crew 
wae carried out by a few chiefs from Upolu and their followers, and 
monably from Paleall]i, Theo country about Falealiliije sony and Messe! 5 
ive, bat nevertheless yichlity coco-ntis anil bresd-ircii. 

At the extreme pads end 4 Upolts are two stnall talands—Nuntele, (big 
Sea) atl Noulud (two coco-nuts}—of Hitle importance tn themselves, 
oleae nidinarka, and aa affording strong. porte for the erection of forti- 

During my stay in the eroup they were both purchased from the 
natives by wn odetrrerigince who proposed to sieck them with sheep. 

Passing down the cost from 3 ra avery ewarinu duet Sala Te is 
mw treachorous harbour, anid affords « very iter. Salnafata ia 
weetivy Ltde town at the head of a enull ha seruee iv proves 
of cacéaut trees an) by an reattach Chills thic kly wooded. aoe 
excellent land bere stretolies inwards (rom the coast, but is at Present a 
tuncnitivai!, Below Salnoiata is Woilli, a German cotton-plantation, + 
some tig Polynesian liboorers, princlpally fom tin Caroline Istands, are 
ann 
From Neal te to Apia the country fs thickly wooded and tho land is oats i 

Acoral-meef here rina parallel with the inated ply Hide Teg 


e: ln Sins ere ae rar Soret ra and down 
At me time there were numerous Minka ceek Wailill and yen ae ‘te 
shown by old wailsof houses and tomibis. Tho whole: pee" hoe many 


— any Inidl waste by war, irot, under pruper enltivation, would be capable 


sy pp ean dents fromm tha oe there are not many a — rio thet 7 
a more beattiiul or picturenyue appearance pelu irouse, Indecd, 
helt that it muat rH pasar amonuet the largest und finest of the South Sea 
Talands. “Though not sa bich as Sawai by 1000 fect, it shoves, nevertheless, a 
boli) and. majestic front lis central reuge Is bot lees: thin 6000 feet hip 
aod ie wooded ohnost to ite eammit, Hig! Gag atin 
nul atunted, and the uodererowih thin. t with foot of descent ihe 
veestation changes hye in character until within a short space the fopmet 
hecomi thoroughly tropical. ‘Treea of a hundred different a “ee 
etna ans edhan A gir They meet ovetheat and form a 
¥ throgh which the mys of avertical aun strive In voln to pny 
Bovents this the traveller walks in a dies tedlight, Around him all te nvviat, 
dimp, anil decayme. ‘The atris mekly md afm the crosses ron | 
matted, and from every trunk an) Lost, a ks cocnpete 20 Speen 
hang down wis ji the gre: the stemé and branches of the 
trees are ole Fecckiin that sexi he tat Slin-glhiey fas Sonia 
lish hhot-lonse., ‘ave, thoy z ral eit 8 on the ines-covered) bork and 
‘deail wood, and tech Hite ight cr fresh breeees, The ground |n puny 
ploces w coversd with flowers on pear a carpet, whilo in other it ia overgrown 
with « dense ond impenetrable ume of uuderwooud, Such is the oul i 
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bot little bas been done in th 





af scientific cultivation, The bill-sides on the potihemn mapect of the island, if 
cleared of theit forests, would afford a magnificent section of country, and 
from their position shonid te admirably sdapted for the prowih of coffee, 
rtane and tobacco, hut sa yet neither skill sor capital bas been brought 
at eae on their cultivation, : 

The natives of Upoln are hospitable and. friendly fo a degree, much more 
©, ih fiet, than the natives of either Savaii or Tuiniia. * bey ary all 
twmitally Christion and have abandoned mst of their besilien rites and 
custome, They are willing to sell land, and have already parted with amore 
than 100,000 acres, principally to American and German purchasers, ‘The 
price varies a cowl deal according to the pececesities of those whe wll, but 
may be snid to range froma few pence in the mountainous districts to about: 
if an sore near the sew-shore. . 

Tutaiia, the Maonns of La Pérouse, is geographically the meet central sland 
eens nnd lied ahont 40 miles meee : - oe me It is 17 ent 

ahd Shred, Un ite southern wide la the deep bey of Pago-pago, which 
uluost cote the island in two. Thies harbour, which is one of the lest in: 
the whole Sonth Pacific, is surrounded. by hilla of trom 2000 to 2000: feet 
high, Snorrounding the harbour ot their hese ia a emall one lewel Lara, 
upen which the native villages am Wilt. This would be ad trahiy suited 
4s @ site for a whari or for the storage of ceul, and a portion of it waa acta] }y 








purchased with thia object by an American company in 1872, ‘Tbe karbour 
of Page-pago ia half-a-milo wide ut the entrance, and rune north and south fe 
the d : 


tanee of a mile, whey it turna ina westerly direction, and opene out into 
afine wbect of water. It in scmowhat difficult for sailing-vessels. to leave, io 
consequences Of the trade-wind bluwing directly tuto it: let for stratn-bomte it ia 
neurpaseed by any harbour amope, all the island gronpe of the South Poottin, 
Here: vessels of any size can lie ut anehor meure trom every wind all the 
yrar Anegak It a Ahi a aa a set ey apema or fur ~_ Rey 
iri Ups, ahd affords, moreover, plentifal ey aplies of timber, food 
iy otra ie was hete that Captain Meu, of the WT atted Btates tary, in 
* May, 1672, hoisted the American fig, and, unier a trenty with the chieds, 

took peewmeslon if the place. Lam not sware whether hia Govermment sub- 

He edly eunchoned this proceeding, which was much criticised at the time 

H peve fine (0 ood desl of speonlation in the Ansiralian colonics, 

The central F iikary: of Tutuila are ccrupled = muninialiernge, the 
ae nore point of which ti Matafca, sore 2800 feet above the wa, ‘The wholo 
| _ ri gees rd Lin ongin, and uel wowled almost to ue m= 

mith, The tree-fern pnd the ccom-tint am the prevailing apeciea; bi. there 
dw aleg mnch weeful be ani an aluudance poo ty pineapples, and 
ther tropical fruits, The small islind of Anun, 900 feet high, and with w 
reputation of 200 inhabitents, lies half-o-mile off ibe coast. ane Wett= 
want, numerous einall Lays are met with, sume of whioh rise above’ the dignity 
OC heot-harbours, Not tar from Vatia in Asa or Maseacre Bay, the seone af 
the deaths of MM. De Lamanon and Ue Lange, and a boat's 





cuw, Aarelated 
es La Pera, the maencm seme to have beon ontirel toprovroked by any 
Homes on the French aide, while such acts am quite foreten to ihe nanally 


friendly and hospitable people of thegmup, ‘The natives sav that dhe 
eaien dias © fenp e group. ves aay that the actual 


, not belone to Tirtnils, but hed come on mologs, or political: 
selec, freee pels, witch at thet time and atill olainse fiental Meryoenhadey 


~ Frou Ase tothe extreme west of the island, the coast preacote mich the 





steep, aml inhospitable, or broke 
bass, which: | to native canoes, amd al the 
sta naive arttlements, ‘TTaralla, i indeed, Pomeses fnw points 

at picgenbioal intersat Te is destitute of rivers. or artce Laster its intenor 
ip poeewed by a singiy mountain. Ite: v ix in many ermuricl veucl 
uag-oriee, mpdeaa is ar the weet aide, Bat the yf yen a harbour 
pais it important both commeAncially bed politically, while 

the island itself ta actually capable of a grent ileal vf derolrprent, if only 
capital wero at hand, There js no re i SDERIOTY, why it ehonkd pot grow. 
culton and oaffes, while even now ite peodacthw of cose-nute is TeTr cole 
tidirnble, Its inhabitants are not 0 friendly aa those of Lipala, huve 
bhown a great aversion to parting with their lauds to white settlers, At 
pment the only export from ‘Tucalla i. cobra and thia is entirely in the 


of the Germans. 

Te the east of Tutmiia lin the throe last telande of the ehek pe tnnaas OLnosinam, 
and Of, They possess Httle Interest, either geazraphieally ue eoumercially, 
‘They have no harbours, whilt thoir interior ia taountainous and nuprodiuctive. 
The culture of the coco-nut, which is almont the sole food of the natives, hore 
Rei ort importance, There fs a tative tradition that Manos is the wpot 
Wheew aprang the wholp reco of the Samionna: unil in this tradition may 
pane ly | Hawet a recon af that mizration which, foll } the corres of the - 

mda, brought the first Pa raeua bo the Navi ator Islanda, 

a rthnlegealiy the Serunans bulong to the said stock as thi Macries af New 
Zealand and the Kanakas of the Sandwich Islanda, “They aro representatives. 
of the so-callol light race of the astern Pagific; but have wvidently inter- 
mixed in many cases with the swarthior tribes of Fiji nnd La Bi ica a 
they are & fine racy of men, are posersaed of eaualderable 
are capable, nnulor favourable ciroumstances, of great im iaeat pre ‘have 
for ages been semilclviliscd, le have never emooceeded in advancitg enty 
B certain point, They hare a system of social government whieh close 
résainbles the feudaliem of medieval Europe. They have aa exact andl eee 
berate onde of luws ti nemilate the inheritance and tranamission of tant, which 
desconds a¢ a rule throngli the females of a family. The power of the 
great chiefs ie very omelderive, tit not-2o absolute as in ry sod Toc reed It 

Mipreptnsty fimited by certain wise, understood! ihe lye sh ry the of 

individual chief to command obelience, J trlged by md of other 
Pe yudslans, the Samoans will take a hich position, are leew ferocious 
than the Fijtuns, and swore active aad enermetiec than the ‘shitings. Of late 
years, however, a great change has pased over thom. Thwy hare abaridotied 
many of their native inilowtries, and have leurteal a 8 few of the tices off 
tiviligation, A siecession of civil ware haa damaged tho 


of the country and demimlism) ite inhabitants, ‘These ware are “nara 











about sme question of precedence atmong the leading chieis and are carr 
on, with reat orwilty Wy both side No quart ls given or asked, and 
wounde! cm ara beheaded ¢s soon os captured. the [nat war 


the natives pibeblested broech-londing rifles and artillery for wielr onclegt 
canton rath ae ng wrth showed consilemblo «kill in the construction of eurth- 
Lal 


At "°AE frm the el ney palatdherbar prin ck iced this isa ata d ar 
very Liat 5 amuunt capi vested by Europeane in the 
prop iy Hitharto this has ben almost enticcly in the hand of 
Crane, bat now thre are vamos at thi | be 1 loner the 
The of Fiji bus drawn inereassd attention to the fertility and 
wonith of the Nevimto group, whichis ouh day's sail distant irom it,. The 
stream of colonisation from Australis hs al ommend: to flow towards: 
Samoa, which will bulore long of iuecestity attract anote abbsution, Then the 

















| probitems t ated themeebves for slutionin Fiji will present them 
tame peobitems that: ve Fiji will present 


selves once more in The rade will again \ eens 
sailetion Tn ite of py it ia inevitable that Engiamd wil 
have to literfere sooner or later with thie croup I: belongs to. Anstralla 


pesareprionily, and ia too Valuable and too olese to cur colonics ta be allowed 
inte other hands. ‘Tie natives are ear weary of the ames 
tnd civil tril wary whieh forthe laat genn have itetracted their cou 
They wonll gladly waleorme the Hite vane 8 etronge power, that woulid settle 
Bit lerunesrbebrenn rival chiofa-and ‘compel a policy of peane. "The peorta- 
pliial ST tivche:ahsae percarpis of SF. "Tonisay od’ Sutin: welide papatds 0 
eaoh other, at once sageesta the phe ote Federation, ‘Those whe know the natives 
best now alao that some sich measure would meet with their hearty approval. 
At ts infeed jnevitnhls, sooner of later; but-werr ft done at once, most of the 
difficulties which were enconntered in dealing with Fiji would be avoided from 
the ontet. The group itself would benefit by the chunge, the Australian 
colonies would he seetrred from a possitie danger, while a new field would be 
opened up te eaplial and exterprse, The annexation of Fiji hoa rendered 
a further miei with the two neighbourime groups of jsinnda almost a 
logical necessity, It ewnot in the neture of (lines be lone avolled amd the 
“gonher it is- ten in the interesta of civilination, of our Australian colomuee, 
amd of the piltves themaelres, (he better, 


2. The Two Providence Islands, By W. Now. Sarssnver. 


At the request of fel ei aes rae Governor of the Bermudas, who liad 
neraitpiable aon bts aboot the bistory of the lalend of Providence, east of tho 
raga Const, Mr. W. Noel Salnsbury, editer of the 'Colouial Calendar of 
State Papers,’ has been at some patos to dlacidate the subject, which 

to he as iuiportant aa it la interesting, and clearly shows that General betoy 
had goed masons for his dowhte; for it te now certain that both 4 
ae and the geography of thut island have hitherto been much ibe sip 
and, indeed, mized up with theme of an Lélind of the same nant, vic, Pro 
Widende, one of the y > Be mil ielanidsof the Bahamas, 

On. the 4th. al ft, 1680, Kine Charles Lpranted to the Earl of 
Warwick and othore twodstinds. ‘Thewe islands ore deseribed in the Patent 
ae Providence, “heretoforn calle! hy the same of Catalina,” ail Menriatin, 
“herotolore enumonly known by the nome of Ag cen lying tetween 1 
aed 20° ss, bat, emt TH? and SL" w, lou, and both these islands will be found 
‘in the map between 12° and 14°». Jat. 

Now there are preerved in tha Puke Record Ofc two contemporary 
MS: volume of the proceedings of the ‘Com Ne P ay Mameeyrd pacage one A 
journal, the other ountainin a copy of their a nla C wuts, lowtroc- 
‘tions, and Letters, to thelr. Ses andl other afters in therwaii Tilduda from 
2630 t0 141. In ey a lil, Providenen Island was taken by the Spa 
rot Ghaneees ee ring atopely trata tat yar "The § Faz 

dab, (oor 5 proceedings ¥ m your 
“‘earclully parrisnzed poitared pkey ve set possession af it until 
‘Oi, whe Caan, Mail woreda etch Providenen Leland for the 
: The Governer of Janules then rent Major Samuel Smith 
wiih a emall un yt men to govern Providence Island for big Majesty, whe, 
di apy aninitedd Sir Jamoa Mody brother of the Gowermer 
of Jamaica, by ee Farag weds Governor of ml of Providlenes, alias 
Catherinn. Betore walling from Portemouth, Sir Janes Muy meri 
certain ame and. ammunition with whick 
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the aid Biorlbessa Talend * dat be formtched 0 ie teste tummy be lone 
ese for want thereof, as it: oe ee When; Homie he-arrived ut 
Jomales, Providence had been retaken by the Spaniards, andl it.wns not before 
Ajril, 1671, that the island was “again possesend by the English privateers 
on theit way to Manama,” ated thet Sir James Motyford “thin thoaght him 
self bound in honeur to go and take ou. for hia Majesty, 
Let us now inattire into the early lion a f Providence, one one oF the oe aaten vines 
islands of the Bahamas. There ia no moor of a yt of settlomen 
lind before 1070, On the Lat of November, in , King Charles II. 
granted to the Duke of Albemarie, Lond Ash eacaad "i all those Lalande 
Gillet Bahoma, Bleutheru, Provide mee,” be which ‘sland are fh 
the ery as lying between 22° and 27° x. lat, “commonly known by the 
name of the Bahama Islands, of the Lilends ef the Lucayaa.” Jt appears, 
then, that there worn two separate and distinct grants of two islands of the 
ean caee, one ere ee yer aera pl se the other we gry 
oTom Levu. Timite cf eae nt are, however, as we have | 
clearly defined; the Providence Taland we rentéd ta the Earl of Warwick in in 
1630, ‘ele between 1 and 20°, lat. while the Providence Inland granted: 
to the Duke of Albemarle in 1670 was between 22° and 27? wy, int, It is 
curious that there should be iccluded in both these granta another island of 
the same nanvw, viz, Andrea or Ande, 1 
‘There were no records in the Public Record Office relating to any of the 
Baluina Istands before in colony was regularly established there in zi, inti 
the present Esrl of Shaftesbury generously presented his valuable Collection: 
of Papers bo that office. In this Collection, however, are same papers abent 
| , and ara them letters written 
between 167L and 1075 from Lord Ashk y (the first Earl of Shaftesbury) to. 
Captain John Wentworth, who was ap br tho patentiss Goremor of 
Providence carly in L671, 
How the carly history of thes tro Islands of Providenoo became ao con- 
fused is pot ensy-tc te akplained. In the -year IM2, a large collection of the 
of papers was transferrel, by atder of tle Seotetary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, ta the State Paper Office, and in « Catalogun of this Ool-. 
lection the two MS, Sint af Entries aforesaid (1030-1041) of the pro- 
costings of the Compan eget af Providence Island were placesd athe 
Books of the Bahama alaude, amt havo toon so indexed in the * Cal 
Calendar of Stats Papers" printed in 1660. This, however, fe now discovered. 
‘to be-a iporeouinl for neither of these volumes haa nayeeing is whatever to do 


with the hy of the Bahama Islands, but clearly relate to distinct 
a staraie ified a pedndla adler hag-nboeraraplair plas sobs) bare 


were sometimes in the posession of the English, and 
by the 8 Spaniards, but which now belong to New Granada, 
ganetteers as well os historie hare been consulted aboot this strange 
and the mumaks fnxynently occurs, vix., tat Providence in the Bahamss was 
settled Crate a eireeey oa the English, when the Sparianis expelled them, 
The "Colocial 0 Oifice List* for 1876 prints the «ame noconnt. It is- cnrous. 
that Johnston's ' Gazetteer," a recognised aitthority at the Forden Office, his 





tro conflicting acovonts of this adventorons Island. ‘Thus “ Providdemoa” te 
described oa in the Caribbean Sea, 100 miles-east of the Musyuito Const, 
lak. 18? 21" 5, lone. 81° 22° -w. ; lena th, 10 niles; brece’th, 4 miles, Jt ie 
fertile, bul ninkubited ; while “Old rovidence” fa desnribed ax an. Island of 
the Caribbean Sea. belunging to New Granade, 100 miles east of the Mosquity, 

Const, Int. 13° 21’ ».; lone, 81° 22’ we; breadth, 2) mites; length, 44 mila. 
Population (1845), 342, sche speak mostly English, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
(Putt Manco 23mp, 1877,] 


— 


SESSION 1lav6—77. 
Fifth Meeting, 22ud Jenuary, 1877. 
Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, «.c.2,, Paeaipeyr, in the Chair. 
Parsestarios,—Ewil Brass, Eng. 


Evmcrioss.—Reuben Vincent Barrow, Exj.; Ree. John Barton; 
Coumander Lewia A, Beaumont, x. ; Eight Hou. Sir Richard (Couch, 
Hint, ; Godfrey Durbishire, Fey. ; Row, George De Vitre, wia.s J. 8. 
Pogo, Evq. (Surgeon-General); Bartle C, A. Frere, Haq. (Lieut. 
Rite Brigade); Jt William Galbraith, Fag. ce: Abraher Goodall, 
fieq., UD. ke; FB. Halford, Eay.; Eran Herring Hare, Eag. = 
Comnaamicr R, P. Jenkins, nos:; Sir J J. Trevor Luterence, Bart, 
wir.; Heary Lee, Eeqi, 7.1.5., F.05. &c.; F. G. Tuck, Eng. ; Caps, 
Colia Mackenzie; G. J.J, Mair, Bey. ya.a.; Charles Henry Martow, 
Ey. ; Sonmel Mendel, Eeq.; Edward §$. Morris, Feq., ¥.28.: William 
Irevay Paye, Esy.; Liewt.-Colonel George Massey Payne; Cecil Colin 
Pitcairn, Esq. > Capt, William Johan E. Poole; Oewald Milton Prowse, 
Ety.; Fleetwood Soudeman, Esy.; Charles Seely, Jun., Eay.; EB. Tonic 
T. Smith, Eay.; Robert A. Sterndale, Esq, ; W., £. M. Tomlinson, Bsy., 
uss J. HE. B. Warner, oq. ; Savuel Freucis White, Eng, : Henry 
Francis Redheat Yorke, Esq. 


Doxations To tom Lirary, Jasvary &rit to “25D, 1377.—Reise 
in. Nordost Afrika, von ‘Th.von Henglin; 2 vols. Braunsch write, 
1877 (M™ Kicar, the deceased Author's sister). Records of the Guo- 
logical Survey of India, vol. ix. pt. 4, 1876 (The Guological Survey), 
Ostriches and Ostrich-farming, by Julius de Mosential and J. E 
Harting, 1877 (Mf. de MovenfAal).. Die Bedeutung ‘Tripolitaniens 

VOU, £41, Oe 
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als Ausgangspunkt fiir Entdeckungereicende, von G, Hohlfs; 
Weimar, 1877 (Author). Spedizione nell’ Africa Equatoriale ile 
Conte Pietro di Drazek-Savorguan, di F. Nardi: 1876 
(Author). South Australia, Statistical Register for 1875; Return 
‘by BR. Hickson on navigability of Murrwy Month: Sections of Part 
Adelaide Creek, by Lieut. Goalen; Report by F. Howard on Aue- 
tralian coastline and ports; Improvement of Semaphore Harbour; 
Report from Public Works Department for 1875; and Teturn of 
Progress of 8. Australia, 1870 to 1875; Giles's Explorations, 1875, 
and Journal of Mr, Lewis's Lake Eyre Expedition,i874-5 (‘The 
&. Australian Goeernment). Victoria. Statistical Register for 1875, 
part vil. (The Victorian Govermment). ‘Tasmania. Mr. Sprent's 
Report on country round Mount Bischoff (A.M. Sec, of State for 
Colonies). The Ottoman Empire and its tributary states, by Capt. 
W. 8, Cooke, 1876 (HM, See. of Stale for War). Classification de 
250 féculos, par — Bernardin; Gand, 1876 (dwhor), MHakluyt 
Society, vol. LIV. of publications ; 2nd ed. of Bareuts’s Voyague, by 
Lieut. Roolemans Beynen, 1876 (The Hakluyt Society). The Goll 
Regions of South-Eastern Airica, by the late Thomms Baines, 1877 
(EL White, Faq, ¢u2.3.). Annual Report of U.S. Geological and 
Geographical Survay of the Territories for If74 (Colorado), by 
F. V. Hayden, Washington, 1876, and explorations made under 
direction of F.V. Hayden in 1876 (Prof. F. V. Hayden). Plan 
van ¢en Onderzoekingstocht in Midden-Sumatra, door J. Schouw 
Santvoort; Amsterdam, 1876 (Het Aardrijkakumdig Genootschay), 
Tian Echt Observatory Publications, vol. i, 1876 (Lord Lindsay). 
Across Africa, by V. L. Cameron; 2 vole, 1877 (Author); and 
the current issue of publications of corresponding Socicties, }ari- 
Odicalu, &o, 


Dosarioss To MarRooy rrow 81a Jasvasy 1 J4xn Jancaay, 
41877.—Sabmaring Telegraph map of thy World, showing existing 
Telegraph Cables, December, 1876; by Willlum Abboit: with « 
shoet of * Analysis of the Submarine Tulegraph Companies of the 
World, December, 1876’ (B. 0. Rye, -Exy.). Newfoundland, by 
Alexinder Murmy, Eeq.. vcs, Two copies, one colours geolugi- 
cally, the other showing the trots fit for settlement and whore 

After the Of the Minutes, Sir ; ‘lb ott 
Seadit we io tha cttnisee en ees Wee sail bo wished to 

Thy Perspent-eald if Sir Mordaunt Welle wag: ning to sipak to unything 


eontained ity the Minutes, the Meeting would be hanay t ar trian 
sx hee cul basa ato weeting would be liapoy to him ; other 


Sir Monpauxt Wars edd, with the great reepect, Ik wan not mun) op 





~hedd bE md poy 
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the President to anticipate any observations pected ‘wat shout to make ; 
and ho was: siire the e would curreisead towanda him, 
wher le sail that tines the lest meeting he had -received from all parts of 
England and Sootland hie unparalled oomber of letters, and did wot on this 
ceceslin stand inerely representing his own opinions, bot was new 
opened bya majority of the of aie beeen ds At three o'clock that 
lermook he has roelved from the Society wh + tO be a Minute of 
thelr proceedings at the last meetin pil he’ ask why the Minutes 
Which had jnat been real d fered om these which bait hee Sent to him.* 
must be some object it: sending to #: humble indfvicual (ice himself’ q 
Minute uf the peepelic g3, an hononr which had pever been conferred on him 
befor, Ty all iprobatalisy, if he had not received the Mineies he would not 
lave been present this evening; but upon receiving them be felt it his duty, 
having taken action in the matter, to uttend and again put » question. with 
telerence to the Minutes. ‘Thoss who wern cipreeeortl With him icew full 
well sig py: fran he woul) never rest tn 
(Heated, He h ved letters from iéBcers of tha Light 
from. sclentific en, one and all = ered hs ee of 
officiate. The course: thet had been evening he : 
40 bist which eonld nat be -closul, Reston inet ow be faced fairly j 
si pre ce of the Connell, he put Srp ieee why the Minutes sent 
te him li those which had jwat wad? Why should thes 
Sie ae en oe repre a | BAMaly the eeedina oe toe ie 
da) Olher hew_papers moat ¥ prodeedinga of 
Thosting, and these roporte bromglit forth the extraordinary correspondence 
to which he had referred had been since foam amonnt nuheard of im the 
history of the foclety. He was mire the President would do hin: the jistics 
to nadine that his demeanour, whou ka rose off the aatiina Coane » WRE moat 
‘pringeaty peti be did the distingnished position which thie President 
tite hin Society: nat was in. deference to that feeting, 
tat be viel to the decision of the Chair Chair, even though the President him 
entered into the qresiion, Lf Lin had been mnotigh, 
ln uit havo taken uirantare of that opportmmity ; a hae be had too tuck, 
reapect fir the President and for the Society. Bu Bat now Low did the matter 
ttund ? ‘The President rupresented a body of Engliet seitlumen, in numbers 
anal in. potut uf education rey sing Seana, 20 
Kitedom, apd it was these Ulemen why com Hsised of the ation of th 
Courtell, aed. tho, throw hin ™, vay that oe the occasion when the Aretie 
Expedition. was tt Ese} hires from taking in it, beeanss 
apr waa to crowded, The Arctic Expedition was faadndy dine to the 
action af thia Society, yot the Fellows had never yet had an opportonity. of 
inenasing 1. "Phe arrangements were made altogetber apart formu the conve 
niente of the Follows, What must the outeide world aey when it wos rings 
Hint between 400 and 500 tickets wero distributed be 
Boointy ? Could the Fellows, aa a body of : 
atch a atite of Io pass unnoticed 7 tickets, bo wan sears vise etre: 
to ilcvtnons men who were not members of the Society, hat te those who 
curried opers-glavses, and, while Fellows of twenty ' stinding were shut 


seeder peat having no interest In proceedings, were present 
to witness the jurado that was then imeie’ Thode ae Royal 
Geegaphical Socket waa at stake He was sire that mi ons could t be tiem 


* ‘This wos merily a proof of Sir Montannt Wells’ tomazks mt the former 
nesting, rout to li Yor ontreetion far the * Proceedings, as required by thy Reeu- 




















mana! printed form scoompanled the proof—fEp.1 
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antivus than the Provident himself to havo this matter aifted. He should 
oa veer sien setae i favntigate the le mater 
ten ap to im te matter it 
reference to tha issue of thiee tickets that Committee would expect 
‘the officiala to coronas udory ot the manner in which the 
tickets were distributed, and the orders that were mevived which ienomd 
the Fellows of tha Society, Unless that Commities waa consented to, and 
unhesa the whole matter Was thorooghly watched into, the grt Bady oft 
Fellows would be greatly dissatisfied, “He woukd do reer ne that woes 
eourtdons and rr il towards the Council, aru wesild) Seat ibe Resolotion 
“bg y way that the Couteil thomght most ounvenient for raising the question : 

gia ps fe Pe rhe ahi met with the ready concurrence of the 
stars If it he was quite willing that an equal number of 
the Council shall ack with te Contittes, and that their procondings shuuli 
of epratbediadhe by the Hunsrnnety Bab 


Parsivest ssid, he thought he had given sullicient evidenoo that 

Stebel taeD aeeecehntae ete! Ae on his own part or on the part of the 

to prevent any thir discussion nononmey ayaatyecs that wna Interesting to 

the Pullows yenerally, ahi an chang forma and cules ttt be obserreck, 

otherwise it would be impoasi on the business of the oo 
Se Meratnt Wola loved Wn af say teal the matter | 


to pot his Motion now, but simply es, noticn that he ual 
Mave (Cat the next meeting. ‘P To that course he had no objection, and he 
did ‘not imagine that the Council had: aay: sither, They would rake their 
‘BiTaugements accordingly, and pot tle Mution on the agenda, to come dn in. 
its dino course. He pertictly recognised the conrtesy with which Sir M.. 
Wells had What be might couceive would be o disagreeable and una 
ceptable subject tn the attention of the President and the Council, bak {hie the 
Connell tad nothing to conosal, nothing that thoy did tot desire to be freely 
es! Fatal quite ready cnc an Pas OC: Teeineeoe that the 
marty ofthe ows might think ‘best to those cure docmaloma 
s particulary intresting qnetion wo tcibe disnaesd All viaitora might 
Saenitetedl or the Fellows might ballot for tickets of admission for loneds, 
alwaya, however, taking inte considerstion the fact that 4000) : 
not be pit info a space that would only hold 2000 or 1000. The Council 
were the adtuinistrators of the affairs of the Society for the Fellows, and if 
atl not aot in necontance with the wishes of the majority of the Follows, 





tay rh, 

Sie Moupaurr Wena sald he was rae desta of consnlling the eomrenienon 
of the Council, and would bring his Motion at any: time that was 
ee eral nia SulNelie He ve Fat willing te let (apie vee til) the 
Ann! rersaty Acer ght if the tse L a course the most convenient. 

why, horeiore, the Seeroturies te 
ee penis cate on cree tat 
ESIDENT wea Si) thos ella in the same 

eet and if Sir M. Wells erotild send tila hnoties 5 


i wal Be iccavenat oI rand athe en coting, aa. ik was. 


sl 
ri: 
ae 
ae 


Council, if thoy th 
Ibe bane Written to » UE 
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The following Paper was then read :— 


Hecent Journeys in Madagascar: by Josevy MuLLESS, D,D, 
[ Amnncwrer, ] 


Dveixe the past two years, among the journeys undertaken by 
English iissionaries in Madagascar, five have been af unistial 
importance. They have bean taken over entirely new ground ; 
their results tend both to increass and Tender more definite: the: 
knowledge recently obtained of the interior of Madagascar: The 
ollowing is a brief outline of dach of these journeys -—— 


1. Ikoxao ix Soorn-Basr Minacascan. 


Pha Betsileo Province forms the southern portion of the central 
plates; and on its eastern side it is bounded by the Great Forest 
and the southern extension of the broad terrace of Ankay. The 
forest is in two lines, and the soonery it presents in someof the 
finest in Madagascar, When Radéma—about 182¢—sfter much 
Olwtinats firhting, conquens] the Botsiloo tribes, and so extended 
tle Hova dominion towards the emth, a portion of the forest tribes 
auocessfully resisted him. The Tandlas submitted, and in the fortress 
town of Ambohimines the Princess Riovana now rules as governor 
in the name of the queen. South of thes» Tandla livea a hardy 
branch of the aame tribe, the Tkonge, who held posession of an 
‘mumense isolated hill. During Haddma‘s wars they sustained ong 
siege of wighteen amonths, and subsequently another of twelve 
months: and in each case resisted with success. The Hovas have 
Sever set foot on the Ikongo hill: the Tkongo havea deep dislike 
tu them, and they maintain their liberty and their isolation with 
gteat tenacity to thin day. 

vaturlly this isolation emis them off from tbe improvengent 
which is now rapidly rising the Betsileo ax well as the Hova tribes. 
The Betsileo Mission haa been established only eight years, and its 
members have been anxious to gain access to the Ikongo people. 
After sending and receiving friendly Messengers, om October et, 
inv4, Mr. G. A. Slaw, the Superintendent of the Normal School im 
Punéranteoa, having received a definite invilution from the king 
of Ikongo, set: ont to pay him a visit, Passing Imbhdsiabs, he 
reached Mordkona on tho eastern edge uf tho Platean and entered 
the Groat Forest, Of thie Mr. Slaw says-—“ This is certainly 
tin thickest forest I have been into in Madovacenr, and is one 
continnous muss of trees from Mordkona (which we left about nine 
clock) till we emerged at Avidvy ative. In it-wo met 10 ome, 
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nor did we seo o single house of any description, exeept just within 
the entrance at the souih-cast ond of our route, I saw no animals 
bot birds; though there were eviilent marks of great numbers of 
wild hogs, tho turf having been torn up in many places by these 
animals in their search for grale und roots, About half-way 
through this:belt of fireat a pair of mountains of strange shipe 
rear their heads far above the surface of tle plain. There is such o 
Tesamblance between the two that it would be diffenlt to distin- 
guish ove from the other. The northern side rises precipitously 
from the plain to the height of 1000 feet, the south and west sides 
are covered with thick brashwood, On the ridge between these 
two hills, over which we had to pass, we had a splendid view to 
the south-east. A deep valley lay before us, with the hills rising 
high on the opposite side, all densely covered with trees; and from 
néar the summit of one of thems large stream came tumbling and 
foaring down into the valley.” 

After some caution and suspicion of Ralelandrdofana, the king uf 
Tkonge, it was at length arranged that teacliors elionld te sent 
to Instruct his people. In June, 1865, Mr, Shaw took the teachora, 
and again visited the Ring and lis people, Afterwards obtaining 
permission to travel by the southern road, ao that be saw the whol 
Tkongo country. He says :— 

“We slept at thoentrance to the forest on Tuesday night. On 
Wednesday morning we found that, although the forest road was 
touch shorter, it was very steep, and was almost one continual 
elimb. On the top of one hill a break in the forest permits a view 
the most extensive, if not the most muignificont, [have ever seen, 
Being much higher than the fortress, thie seemed at our feet; 
while fur many, many miles tho bills nndulated away to the cast, 
terminating in 4 white mist, which ihe guide said was the sea. 
Ho informed us that on clear days the shimmer of tho enn pon 
the water taude it ensily distinguizhable. At about noon we werd 
enee more among the brown yrass of the table-land, and about ten 
milos from Ivohidroa, near which we stayei the night. The follaw- 
ing might, long after dark, we arrived at home.” 


2, Visit to Tok Ynana Tome, 


The Théra tribca were known to live on the sonth and eonth- 
weet borders of ths Betsiles Province, Occasionally Batsiloo and. 
Hovas have found their way aniong them during these recent years 
of peace; but they have done #o in peril; and not seldom have 
individuals from among tho Heira paid visite to the scuthem 
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teas towns, Mr, Pillans and I saw euch men in the town of 
mahidrivo, ond we could not but be struck by, Shale rate 
eae their uneconth apecoh, and the Imps into whieh their 
hair waz rolled. The English missionaries have grailually pi 
‘aoqnainted with: them; and the tribes have learned abont the 
Englishmen that they were kind, could give medicine to the eiok, 
and were anxious to teach people and make them wise, Qoea- 
siona were Inken for sending mossages and little presents to the 
Thira. chiefe; ond at longth invitstions were received asking 
the missionaries to yey them.a visit. When ihe gromd wae enffi- 
ciently prepared, Messrs. Shaw and Riordan, on April 2Tth last, 
commenced their journey, and left Ambéhimandrées at the south 
ond of the Retsiles Province to enter the Dire territory. Travelling 
westward they crossed the ridge which bounds on the west the 
great riceplain, aml also the valley of the Tsimanduo, and came 
on the border of the Thira country wt Tsi-dfa-balila, a. bolil rock, 
600 feet high, and nearly perpondionlar on the eouth side, Next 
day thoy passed through the noble granite tango, called And- 
ringritra, of which Invdravirana (* the gateway’) anil Kipassha 
form conspicnons peaks; and were strock with the wonderful 
forms, the size- and number, of the granite masses of which the 
ridge is composed. Apparently the Tange i9 like Thety, the Véra 
Vito, and other masses of red granito, in the contre of the island. 
My colleague and I noted tho serrated. orest of this ridge during 
emr visit; bnt it wae too distant for cload examination. Still 
going west and south through the ~woll-waterod willoy of Tet 
hanimbo, they came to Bésikdona. They say of the country 
hore :— 

“ Desikions is situated at the sntrance of an extensive and Te- 
matkibly lovel tract of country, extending 30 or 40 imiléen sonth, 
and twice that distance east anid weal, This plain is somewhat 
higher than the plain of Tst-Gnim-parihy, in which is situated 
Ambéhimandniso. It is ervgsed and re-oroseed by a river, the 
Méturihaka, which rises to the east of the ridge east af Besikdonn, 
and after traversing nearly tho whole length of a valley in a 
western direction, turns south; then east to a point as far as ite 

own sources.” Mr, Shaw was told that the stream donbled on itself a 
second time: but Grandidier reports that near the foot of Ivohibe 
iteuts throyvgh the granite ridge, and hecomes identified with the 
Mananira. Tho point needs further inquiry. Going further west, 
through Ivily and Kivory, with their numerous cattl, Mesare. 
Shaw and MHiordon came inty the valley of the Centra) Thdira, with 
Thisy o4 ite chieftown. They deucriby j it thos :— 
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“ Thoay, a town of 220 houses, stands in the centre of an extensive 
valley, through which, from south to. north; runa the River Thoey, 
m its course to the Tsimanddo. This plain is enclosed with high 
hilla, especially those on the west, where we noted two or three of 
comeiderable height. In several places the river spreads out into 
large lakes or marshes, partially covered with rashes and reeds, 
and forming the homes of large flocks of wild ducks and other wild 
fowl As far as the eye can reach (a journey ofa day and a bal!) 
north and south ts an inhabited country containing about sixteen vil- 
lages (towns they are called here), with from twelve to fifty houses. 
A king lives in one, Ipdpamenna, to the south; and «meat [beta- 
hindna, to the north, Beyond this district to the acuth is a doaett, 
uninhabited, between three and four days’ journey in length, On 
the north is the same, for between one and two days’ journey; and 
on the west over three days’ journey; while on the enat, though 
not strictly a wilderness, there ure but very fow inhabitants, 

With a view to visit the Southern Ibdra, our two travellers 
returned to the granite ridge of Andringitra, and near the north 
end of thie ridge they seom to have fornd an extinct crater: in 
its hollow basin were four large and deep holes 14 feet across, 
with the bottom undistinguishable. Passing south, they came 
into the valley of tho Ménarahaka, which Mr. Shaw notices os uo 
transverse valley, running across the island. From this point he 
went on to Ivolibe. 

Tvolibe is one of the wonders of Southern Madagascar, and iw 
wall known to its scattered people. It is an enormona, isolated 
mountain, with a level top, sfanding in the eentre of a broad plain, 
beyond and apparently below the Ménardhaka Valley, and forming 
the next terrace toward the south. “In appearance and charactor 
it ia like the foriress-rock of Ikongo, but its nascent i+ uot so difii- 
cult, Like Ikongo, it bas a lake of spring-water on ita atmuit, 
which cyertlows and forms a cousiderable caseade on the northern 
side, "This saved the native ruler and hie people from defeat when 
they were besieged by the Hovas, 

“Tn this plain I found the best population I have seen in tho 
Toara. The town I slept In, Ivihimirina, has fifty honces and a 
fair population. The town is the market for the Hovas, heyond 
which they are not allowed to pasa without special permission af 
the. king of lantsinteana, the tribe inhabiting thin part of the 
country. There are xix or eight othor villages within haifa day's 
journey, tastiy on the banks of the river (the Minarihaka), The 
Thara country extends nearly three days’ journey farther sinth, but 
thare is only 4 sparse population; it ia called a desert, having 
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Villages along the rout at distances of about half « day's j journey 
apart. Tho general appearance of the south country 1s flat, with a 
few isolated hills here and there; but the goneral level is about 
tho same as that of the Botsileo. | 
«'There was quite an excitoment jn the town when [ arnved. 

Sibel eae aa the people cume rushing ont ew mare to seo 

| glishman, Most of them had never been ont of their own 
Sisiinie be Sonn w white sar They stopped me at the gate to 
ask the neual questions about the health of Her Majesty, and they 
said that the town was mine: I conld go and choose what house | 
liked, and take whatever I wanted, Thoy found mea good house, 
and brought me and my bearers a plentiful supply of provisions, 
in the shape of an ox; a pig, fowls, rice, and manios, together with 
firewood. Next morning the chiefs had assembled, and we informed 
them of the object of our coming.” 


3, Sourn-East Manioascan, 

In June and July last, a visit was paid to Sonth-Eust Mada- 
gascar by Messrs. Sihree and Strect, who pureed through the forest 
ata new point, and travelled over a great deal of now ground, 
Throughout the journey Mr. Sibree took careful observations, from 
which he has constructed a map of the route, and of the country 
long which he passed. This map has been embodied im the 
general map of Madopnsoar, 

Mears, Sibree and Street commenced the new portion of their 
journay at the south-east corner of the Betsileo Province, from the 
hill-town of Imihazény.. In thres hours they entered tho forest, 
and travelled through 1: the ontire day. Thoy say :— 

“ Notwithstanding the danger of looking about, it was impossible 
to aveid admiring the luxuriance of the vegetation. Many af the 
trees ware enormously high, and go buttressed round their trunks 
that they were of great girth at the ground. Tho tree-forms 
seemed especially large, with an unusnal number of fronds; and 
the creeper bamboo festooned the lange treed with ite. daticaty 
pinnate leaves, It goon became ovident that we wore descending, 
aml that pretty mpidly, For o considerably distance we had a 
stream on our left hand, which roared and foamed over a snecession 
of rapide, going to the southeast; and avery now ond than we 
omucht glimpses of the opening im the wood made by the stream, 
presenting lovely bits of forest seonory in tropical juxnriance. 

“ At holf-past four wo emerged from the forest, and came down 
by a steep slippery path throngh bush and jungle. And now tlere 
opaned before us one of the grandest seenes that can be imagined, 
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The principal valley, down which we had como, opened into a great 
hollow or bay, three or four miles across, and more than twioe as 
long, running into the higher level of the country from which wo 
had:descended. ‘Tho hills, or rather edges of the upper level, rise 
eieeply all rownd this great bay, covered with wood to their 
Summits, which are from 2000 to 3000 feet above the valley. 
Between these bold headlands. we oald count-four or five water- 
falls, two of them falling in a Jong ribbon of foam severul hundred 
feet down perpendicular fhees of rock. Between the opening pointe 
of this valley could be sean a comparatively level undulating eountry 
with patches of wood, and the windings of the river Mititauane, 
Ons green hill on the north side of the valley siood = group of 
honses, which we-wore glad to hear was Ivéhitrica, Thia hill we . 
found was 700 feet above tho stream at its foot The Tinila seem 
avery simple-hearted, kindly set of folks, and are most friendly, 
Qnr visitors were greatly interested in our watches, CO PIESOS, 
knives, pencils, ke, and quite entered into our wishes to get to 
inow their words for various things: At this part of the island 
the high interior platean seems to descend by one great etep to the 
comet plains, tather than by two, az it does forther north. The 
‘stream at the foot of this hill is only 500 or 600 feet above the sea; 
for we came down 250) feet yesterday: and the two lines of forest 
which are crossed further north when going tothe east have here 
thited into one.” 

* Saturday, Jume 17th—This morning we went down the hill on 
some distance on the other side of the valley, in order to get a good 
view of the different gorges and their waterfalla, Mounting a spor 
of the main bills we had a good view of the ehief fall up a deep 
valley to the south, and eo opening into the main valley as not to 
be visible from Ivéhitriss, This is certainly a magnificent fall of 
water.. The valley is about a mile -wide by two or three long; it 
ends in a semiciroular wall of rock crowned by forest, and over this 
pours at one leap the River Matitinana. Knowing tho heights of 
some of the neighbouring hills, we judged that the fall could not be 
Teas than from 590 to 600 feet in depth, ‘There is m large hody of 
water, and from the foot rises 4 oontinunl cloud of spray on either 
side, like smoke, with a roar which reverberates up the rocky sides 
of the valloy. We were gome three or fuur miles distant but even 
from there it wasa grand sight. | 

As they procesded towards the ooast, along the valley of the 
Mititanana, they passed from the districts hald by the Tandlw, inte: 
thoes of the Taiméro tribes. 


a 
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“The sonntry all about hore ia delightful ; there jaa. great den] 
of wood, but much open epace; the hilla are low and rounded in 
form; while behind ne to the east isthe lofty, deep bine, irregular 
outline of the higher plateau, with some prominent points towering 
above the rest Among these, to the northward, a Jong hill was 
pointed out tons as the unconquered Tkongo. 

“The direct distance from [yohitrom to th» const, asthe crow 


flies, is not more than 45 miles. 'Thore ia but one great step down 


awards from the upper interior plateau, and not two, ne is the one 
further north. From 8000 feet high above the sea, a descent fe 
rapidly made to between 600 and 700 feet; and then there isadong 
extent of undulating country, with low hills and patches of wool 
extending for 30 to 40 miles to (heaes, Tho hills gradually deorense 
in wight and the forest beconies thinner, ontil fur the last lew miles 
there is an almost bare and dead level,” 

At the Tova Fort of Ambéhipéno they stayed » few days, and 


| Mr. Sibres took the opportunity to got hearings of the neighbouring 
| In. the far distance to the west roso the long and lofty 


line of the interior plitean; but at-no great distance from where 
we descended from it, it smks abruptly to the plama; confirming 
Grandidier's statement that at about the latitude of 23° s. the elevated 
interior conntry ceases, and that from thence to the aoa southward 
ate low alluvial plains. ‘hore is, however, one break; at a few 
miles’ distance from the terminstion of the platex, there is a lofty 
dutuched mountain, Ivihibé, which must be a magnificent object 
when seen from only o few miles’ distance, ne it is nencly-en highy 





a8 the elevated table-land. From thence there ore only a fow- 


‘unimportant lille to break ‘the level lina which ‘stretches ont of 
sight far to the southward. On my way to and from the cbeerving 


ground wo pasecd great numbers and many variaties of batter- 


ilies in ® fow minutes’ ride throngh the narrow lanes Jui 
from this specimen, an entomologist would find a rich harvest in the 
‘Taimaro country. 

“In the evening, when talking with the people; we were snr- 
prised to find that-we were im one of the villages where tho Arab 
influence ia sail to have been very strong in formor times, ‘The 
people here at Tvitomésing are called Zafin' Tbrahime (despendants 


of Abraham); and they ssy they are ‘Jiosy mihity' (altogether 
Jows), and hare many custome derived from the Jews, Butowhat- 


thee were we could uot sscertuin; and thore is certainly nothing 
jn, tho. appearance. of the poople, elthor in oolour or foaturna, to 
distinguish them from tha majority of Malagnsy. There ie ne 
doubt, however, that the Araba have of somo former time lad a 
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settiemont here and on some other parta of this sonth-enst const, 
and to some small extent taught tho use of Arabic letters, This 
probably gave rise to the statement in some old works on Muada- 
guseur that Malagasy was a dialect of Arabic, An intellicent young 
tian, who came with the chief from vito, gave mo a paper with 
all the Arabic characters and many of the syllabic sounds, with their 
#tuivalents in Malagasy. He also showed 1 o paper written by 
M. Grandidier in 1570, and given to him as a certificate that tho 
Aearer had copied for him various extracts from native Arabic 
‘books of prayers, genealogies, and sorcery; and that he (M. Gran- 
didier) was well satisfied with his zeal and accuracy. We inquired 
about these books, but there seamed a good deal of onwillingness 
to let ns know anything about them, or see them, The books of 
sorcery they anid were burnt af the time of the burning of the 
idols in 1869." 

From Ambihipeno the party journeyed south with the view of 
visiting the Hova forts of Mihamdnina, Ankdérana, and Vangain- 
drino, “ After passing (they say) through « narrow belt of wood, 
we came up toa ridge rising nearly 500 feot above the sea-level, a 
unsiderable height for thia flat region. From this. thera was an 
extensive view; and on a prominent hill nearly dno west was a 
conspienons point, which the gluis showed plainly to be a lofty 
steep-roofed Japa, with a good number of honses clustered round it, 
This was the Tova fort of Mahoménina, then about 12 or 14 miles 
distant Tho town is wrongly placed on Grandidiers eketch-map 
of Madagascar; he shows it as about 40 miles nearly due south of 
Ambéhipéno, whereas it is really about 25 milea south-west by 
weet Tut as we heard he did not go forther south than Amis 
hipéno on this part of the coast, his information was probably 
derived from the natives, and waa consequently vagne and anre- 
liable.” 

At Mahamdnina (they say):—“ From our house we havea pleasant 
and extensive prospect over a large-extent of comparatively level 
country. Weare now on the same parallel of latitude as Ivihibé, 
the very lofty detached mountain to the smth of the interior plateau. 

‘Sonth of this, a very low line of somewhat higher land or hills than 
the general lovel of the Tuiméro country seems to min for a con- 
 #iterable way fo. the south. To the south-weat, at perhaps 20 miles 

distant, ia 4 ridge of no great clevation, ttretching north and south 
fora few miles; Wut beyond thin nothing appears to break the low 
level line of the plain, Tho country to the west of Muhumdnina ts 
nearly bare of wood, but the main ling of forest stems ta rin along 
the low conntry scuthwanl in tho same goneral line that it follows 
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on the edge of the upper plateau. Tribes of Tinila inhabit this 
forest region and its borders, aa they do for 200 miles to the north 
of this, and there seems a considerable population of Taiméro to 
this place; I noted the bearings of wt least twenty villages west of 
Mahaminina. The great mountain of Ivbhibé is about five days 
journey from here, and around it are two tribes of 'Tandlu, called 
Tatvinona and Taietinja; of these a chief called Haibahy, of a 
family named “ifimantlo, is king. The Hovasa give a bad account 
of theae "Tandla, but the Taiméro told us there would benno difficulty 
in going amongst them, The tribe inhabiting this neighbourhood 
is called ZAfisiro. 

“Wo ascertained that it wos only o week's journey from Van- 
gaindrano to Fort Dauphin; that there were villages and a lange 
population all along the route; and that the Taisika aud Tanisy 
tribes were friendly and acknowledged the Hova authority. Some, 
if not all of the people here, are uw Bakalava colony from the west. of 
the island, and are called Misotdfika, For evy they say aty; for 
ity, tiky ; for trp, troky, de: 

Having reached Vangaindnino, they ulwerve:—* We were sur- 
prised at the lurge number of villages to be seen in every direction 
in this neighbon: ; they stand in groupe of from two to halfa- 
domen in’ a line and cles ‘together. It would be on interesting 
excursion to take » canos and ascend the stream as far os it ix 
nuvivable, which is for several daya’ journey, and ¢o pet into the 
interior of tha southern portion of Madagascar, a district us yet 
parfectly unknown to Europeans, and probably to the Hovas ox 
wall Except tho Mangoro, tho Minandra is the largest river on 
the daat coast, and rises far in the interior beyond the, line of 
forest.” From all accounts there is a large population os on goes 
further west. Both to the south and north of Vangaindnino, the 
people scem to be divided into tribes who live. on the banks ot the 
different rivers, and who in many cases are called after the numes of 
these rivers; while there is 4 tract of uninhabited land half-way 
between each considerable stream,” 

Throughout their journey, and on their return, they speak 
ropeatedly of tho kindness and hospitality with which won 
woloomed by their native friends, as 

“In deseending tho hill I noticed that the villages im the 
neighboorhood of Ankdrana were not so numerous as thosn aur: 
rounding the other three Hova forts in this part of the country; 
and the reason of this seemed plain: Ambdihipéno, bana oe 








* [ta upper portion ja the Meénanihake. 
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ani Vangaindiino ore situated in the valleys of considerable rivers, 
while Ankirans has evidently been selocted on account of its strong 
situation, commanding a view of an extensive tract of country. 
Over a low range of hills to the west two prominent rounded 
Toountains are seen; one of these, lsaonjo, it is said, occupied old 
RAiningiry more than nine mouths in attempting to take it, Ho 
did not effect this, bnt oventually enccesded in sotfing fire to tho 
town on its summit. On the top and slopes of Ankidrana are large 
masees of volcanic rock," | 
At several points, on both the outward and the return journeys, 
Messrs. Silree and Streot obeerved mineses of trap-rock, ecoria, lava- 
streams, and the like; and it is evident that the voleanic ernptions 
#0 patent in the north and centre of the island hays not been 
“In three small ravines running dewn to the shore thers 
old lava-streams, some cut through by the action of water, 
and stretching out into the sea. Passing a village called Liharhno, 
we presently camo to an extensive lagoon, extending northward for 
four or five miles, and formed by tho River Itampilo, before it 
Teaches the sca. This appeared to be the first (from the south) 
of that remarkable series of lagoons bordering the shore, and 
extending, with but few breaks, as far north as Hivondrona, near 
Tamatave, a distance of 260 milen, Along the southern side of this 
logoon are masses of Iava-rock, some of it in enormous blocks." 
_Journeying along the #en-coast, at lencth they reached the 
Mananjira River, nearly a mile wide. “We got eances and crossed 
wt the bar; and so, after dark, reached Mizindring, on the northern 
bank of ‘the river, and cleee to thi sea, There is no town called 
Mananjira, but this Masindrine is the led‘ana or part; while half 
a cayw journey up tho river is Itsluttaika, the Hoya fort, with a 
governor, This is the largest town wo had seen siney Jéeayiny 
Fienarinteia. It has an air of neatness not very common Jn this 
omittry, and there are numbers of well-built bourses standing ju 
spatimaa court-yurda, These belong mostly to French traders, “of 
whom there sre no fewer than forty residing here: A little way’ 
into the town wo were met by thy Commandant, with his officors, 
and the pastor, who gave uaa kind welcome, and led ns ton good- 
From thin point they asconded the river in canoes to Ttsidtésika 
and beyond it; and passing Ambdditranimbo, and climbing the 
foreat-covered walls, by Andékana and the Valley of the Manan-. 
jira, they at length reached Ambohimings, the capital of the 
Northern Tanils, where they epent two days. 
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“These Notthern Tinila, who acknowledged Iévany aa their 
chief, number about 6000, and extend from here to about throw 
days’ journey northwards. The situation of this town strikes one 
as exceeding!y pleasant. A. conple of hundred fesxt below, to the 
east und north, flows the River Ménandriana, and the surrounding 
bills on the further side of this stream are about the same height 
as the town, and are mostly covered with bamboo. Three or four 
miles to the west there seema to be a wide valley with bush and 
dwarf vegetation; but beyond this is « bold, prominent ridge, 
rinning nearly north and south, and dark with forest; while 
beyond, to the south-west, are lofty graniie peaks in the far dis- 
tance, ot the edge of the table-land, Ambdhiméngs ig more than 
2000 feet above tho son-lewel.” 

From this plessant resting-place, the journey to the capital was 
easy. After a long climb from Ambdliviahangy, at the foot of a 
lofty hill, they reached Ivohitrimbo, 4750 fect above the sea, ou 
the edge of the inner forest and plateau, and commanding a mag- 
* nificoent view on every side. Thence a few hours’ mn brought 
them to Isindrandihy, on the high road between Antandnarivo 


4, JouRNEY TO THz Wereereny Sakatavaa 


Pew paris of Madagasrar are <o little known as the western: 
districta, AJ) the east sido of the island is under Hova dominion, 
and, being well supplied with rain, ie covered with forests, At 
many ports on tho const French and Enyliah traders redide, and 
there is: com#ant intercourse with tho interior. Not es with the 
wait. Here report has long spoken of a broad belt of noman's- 
land, with hostile Sakalava tribes on ‘the farther dide, This 
unknown region has now been pierced by English travellera= ihe 
vail has been lifted, and we know what the land contaiis A few 
parugraphs will suffice to exhibit the result, 

A journey to the west was tndertaken by ‘Messrs, Sowell and 
Pickeragill, in June, 1875, being commonced from Mabateinjo, four 
days distance from Actandnarivi, and on the edge of the volcanic 
region near Lake Itday. They any: : 

* We had travelled but a few hours west of Milhatsinjo before we 
lost all trace of human hubitationa, except here and there a fow 
huis close to lange cultle-folda, and a little further still, two military 
stations not far from each other, About a day's journey -from 
Mahatsinjo wo crossed the River Sukiy, which is abont 100 yards 
broad, and thungh shallow when we croged it, must contain » laura 


* 
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body of water in the rainy season. This river may be regarded a9 
the extremo western limit of Imerina; ond between it and the 
Sakaliva lies mm extensive tract of waste land, about six dayu’ 
long gress, and cannot be much unlike the prairies of North 
Amorica. Often the Jong grass on exch side of the path grew 
qnite over it, so that nothing of it was seen except the part ox 
which we were treading, and «often, too, the grass was quite above 
our heada when walking, Making way throngh this grass wae 
very trying to the fect of our bearers, anda good deal delayed their 





“About two days’ journey from Mihatsinjo we reached Tani- 
dry, a small military station on the banks of the Imimga. We 
had stayed to dino at another etill smaller station, ‘Tsinjoarive, two 
hottra before. Both these places, but especially Tsinjoarivo, made 
us feel very much for the poor people who were condemned to hve 
there. They were immense cattle-pens, with a few houses con- 
tiected with them; and the whole were surrounded by a thick fence » 
+ Antsirbamandidy took ns by surprise; it ie a large town for 
Madagascar, having from 150 to 200 houses in it, It is thoroughly 
isolated-in the midst of the waste; but it is a sbopping-pluce for 
almost all who travel between Tmerina oni those parts in the west 
which are subject to the Hova." 
Siurting from this point with provisions for four days, they 
aay: 

“At noon wo réaohed another military station, Marovitana, as 
wretched ag any we bad seen. Tho houses there were the last we 
saw dll, three days afterwards, we looked upon the plain in which 
Ankavdndra is ¢ituated. In somo parts of the oxtensive waste 
through which we travelled there are great numbers of wild eatile, 
anit every dry season many of the natives (both Hova and Sakaldva ) 

_are engaged in catching and taming them. On cur return jourauy 
wo mot a party of about 200 men thus cocupied. They came from 
the western part of our district, aud jt was interesting to be recog~ 
nised by them os one who had preached in a village from which 
many of them came. On a few occasions we met with these wild 
eatile, bat not often. ‘Two or three times aleo we met with guimes- 
fowl, which started before ux like partridges. The road all the 
way from Mahatsinjo had presented fow objects of mterest.. The 
Isat worning’s travel was somowhat exniting, as we drow near to 
the western limit of our journey and saw glimpecs now and then 
of the broad plain in which Ankavandra lice, ‘The descent inte 
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this plam was very steop. The table-land on which we had been 
walking for several houre appeared by our ancroids to be on an 
average about 2500 feet:above the level of the sea: but after we 
had descended the hill and come to tho stream at its foot, they 
painted to only 400 feet above the sea-level. 

“The River Minambilo that flows past the town is a really fino 
river, and as we might suppose from the low lovel of the plam, 
there is but one slight impediment to the passage of boats up the 
river from the sea to Ankavindra. This impediment is about a 
duy's journey to the west of Ankavindm, where tho river finds its 
exit from the plain through the high hills on the western side of it: 
‘The proper name of Ankavandra is Middanarivo, Ankavdndra being 
the mame of a river which runs close to it, and from whish. ite 
supply of water is obtained. Tha town contains probably as large 
= Tova population as Antsiréamandidy, with perhaps an equal 
number of Sdkaléva living in its immediate vicinity. 

“We set off to Andrinonandriana (another military station « 
short day's jonrmey north. of Ankavdndra) on Saturday morning, 
Shortly after leaving the town wo crossed the Ménambélo: Tt wna 
at least 150 yards across, and there was-another 100 yarda of sand 
which is covered in the miny season, The journey wue a delichtful 
one. “The road was tolerably level, leading na often through park- 
like scenery very similar to parts of the toad between Tamatave 
and Andovoranto. The grasa, howaver, had none of the freshness 
“of that in the east of Madagascar, The country hore, and I imagine 
all weet of the hilly country of Mandridrano and Vikinankératra, 
seems to be quite free from the drizzly rains eo common in the eat 
during the winter, and this has Ereat effeet on thn character of 
tha vegetation. The little streams coming down from the high 
land to the east were all skirted with trees, of which a ) 
ninnber ware oleanders, and a still greater number were various 
kinds of acacias. ‘Iho tamarind-troos, however, attracted my atten- 
tion mor than any others. by their rich foliage, their beautiful 
form, and the grateful shad they fornished, I moasured one that 
covertd a circle of about 10 yards in diamotor, and there wore many 
whose branches extended over a apace of 0 yards in width. 

“On Wednesday morning we left Ankavinita and commenced 
for journey south to Tmdnandioa, The country during the first 
day's journey waa very eitnilar to that on the road to Andninonsn- 
driana, except perhaps that we saw more Sikaliva villages. But 
the second and third days and the first part of the fourth were 
more wearisome, both to us and our men, thin any other porticm 
“if cur journey from first to Inst. I should suppose that the plain of 

Foi, Xxt, r 
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* Ankaviindra is abont 20 miles actrees, bot there rune along the 
middie of it a range of very low hills, which seem mostly com- 
prised of cand, with large nombers of quarts and other pebbies 
rounded by the action of water, and the whole thinly covered with 
short grass. What had been the previous state of this wide plain, 
and under what citcumstances the water had acted upon thea 
pebbles (we could not see the slightest trace of shells or former 
animal lifs) wa often tried to imagine, but could come to no con- 
clusions; but the cffeot of the pebbles on the feet of our mon was 
unmistakable, and two weary days we epent in getting over them. 
Not that the whole journey was a wilderness) We crossed a large 
river, the Itondy, which forme a very important branch of the 
Manambilo, and this was surrounded by luxuriant vegetation ; and 
at the close of the second day's journey from Ankavindm, just a 
the sun was getting and whilst still noar this river, wo were for 4 
while quite at a loss to know how we were to get through the tall 
prickly reeds, which, with a small but deep stream of water, 
seemed offectually to stup our progress.” 

After another weary journey over the stony plain, and cont 
siruggle with the reeds and nettles, they reached Toiksandden: 
The river they found 150 feet lower than the Manambdlo af Anka- 
vandre: bot the town is on a low bill, and on the aame lovel as the 

“On Monday we ascended a hill to the south of the town, that 
we might be alle to see the large river which runs to the west 
about a day's journey to tho sonth. All the rivers from the SakAy, 
a long way to the north of Itasy, to the Mania, o large river 
which flows through the country of the Betsileo, mite in one great 
river abgut 20 miles to thy south-west of Iminanddz. After the 
junction of the Sakiy with the Kitsimby there if o very fine 
waterfall or ramarkable rapids, almost due south of Imiénandiza. 
We had a great desire to go and ses the falls, but it would have 
kept us at least three days longer on our journey. Tho river there 
is called ‘Tsidfadréhnréha, and these mpids must always present 
‘imauperable obstacles to the navigation of the river further inte 
thé interior; but from that point to the coast, probably about 80 
miles, there seama to be no impediment. All the natives who 
‘spoke of this river ecemed to think that there wae none other like 
it for width and depth in Madagascar. From the waterfall to ite 
junction with the Mania it is called the Muhajilo, after that it is 
the Tairibfhina (the river that cannot be forded). At the month 
of the river ia the large town of Teimdnandraffzana, where a 
French trader, who goes among the natives by the name of 
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natives, and by his being known im all the country round, he must 
be carrying on a larga trade. Many Arabe algo live there, and 
Mahometans from tho isianda north of Madagascar. We met one 
of these, who had como up the river in «a cance as far ashe could 
on the way to Iminandiza, und was going about among the Sika- 
léva selling his goods. He asenred ne that no slaves were brought 
to Tsiménandrafizcana. 

From thie point a long and wearisome journey of fonr days, 
through troublesome grass and under a hot sun, bronght them 
again to the Mandridrino, from whence ther had set out. 


&. Tuxoven tux ANaTivoLo To Sotawanka West, 

A fifth journey was tndertsken in Jung Last, in an entirely 
different direction, by Messre. Moss and Lord. These gentlemen 
proceeded to the northward, to a point not hitherto visited by 
Englishmen; end then, turning east, entered the Bihinaka Pro- 
vines on its weet side. They aleo passed over much new ground, 
and have added valuable contributions to our previous knowledge 
of Northorn Madagascar. 

They first visited the Andtivolo, which was carefully mapped by 
the Rev. J. Sibres two years ago; and rested at Andaibri, at which 
town the Governor resides. The poople of the district are known 
as Olo-miinty (iilivcke poople); they resemble the Sihanaka tribes, 
aud their tradition is that their forefathers were brought hither, 
daring hia wars, by Impéinimérina, esme ninety-yeara age. The 
Anitivolo marks the first great fall in the ground on the north 
sidu of the central plateau. “Tho high ground which forme ite 
southern boundary is, in fact, the northern termination of the great 
Imorina -platean, which, farther north-cast, onds: at Ambiraviram- 
bito, and castat Angivo, The Anétivolo plain, shut in east, west, 
and gouth by lofty hills, extends northward, with alternations. 
of low and rising grountl, at a mean clovation of from 3000 to 
2500 feat above the sea, as far av Ambidiamintana, five days’ 
journey away. Along the whole extent of this large district, the 
soil is of sandy alluvium and red porous clay, easily disintegrated 
by the action of wind and rain. In many places on our journey 
we caw whole hill-sides that had ben esten and washed away by 
the tropical torrents, forming precipices of sometime: 1000 feet 
in depth, and chasms in whose sholter luxeriant forest-trees find a 
congenial habitat, and in which frequently large herds of cattle 
aro fenced off and protected from the winter-cold. The tending 
of cattle on a somewhat larger scale, and the cultivation of rice, 
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sugarcane, ani mingahazo (manicc), on a somewhat small scale, 
form the chief occupations of tha people.” 

Passing over the rough clay hills to Andriopdsika, eroesing the 
Minanara River, close to « conspicuous wooded hill called Vobi- 
lém; and resting at the stations of Andrinomidntra and Tsdruhs- 
fates, which (Grandidier has placed on his map, they encampod at 
the foot of onc of the great hills of the northern districts, the hill 
of Voambohitra, Mr. Moss says: “Its magnificent, black, basaltic 
mast had been visible for several days, and now towered grandly 
some 2000 feet above the plain. Arrived at ite foot, we had a good 
view of this noble mountain, Its northern front appeared to extend 
about four miles, presenting a blaif precipitous face of black busaltio 
rock. It rises abont 2000 feet from the valley, and its eummit can 
scarcely be less than 4500 feet above the sea. Its general appear- 
ance resembles Tablo Mountain at the Cape of Good Hope, For 
thres days at least, on our further northern journey, it was still the 
Most conspicnous landmark, and we afterwards kept it in view for 
several days longer on our eastward couree to Amparafaravola and 

At Méraféno, a few miles beyond Viambéhitm, they encamped 
on the bunks of the Bétsibika, here become a considerable river. 
Passing Ambddiamintana, one of Grandidier’s stations, they ascended 
an isolated moor, some 4500 feet above the sea, and the next day 
reathed the important Hove fort and garrison of Antingodrahija, 

“Antongodrahhja is ‘beautiful for sitnation.' It stands on the 
very verge of the high table-land over which we hui been tra- 
valling for the last two days. About 4150 feet above the sen, 
it commands a most magni view of the broad yalley of 
the Thidpa, the Bétsibbka, the Amparihibi, und the Mihaihmby on 
the north, as faras Trabnjy. From Antingodrahija the ground 
descends by a precipitous path some 2000 or more foot to the plain 
below ; after which a gvod road leads by easy: stages, thren dave’ 
journey to Trubénjy, and thence to Majanch." Close to it, on the 
cast, ia the peak of Nimakia, under which the pass into the plain 
runs. From ita position on the old high road to Mojangi, and 
at the edge of the contral platean, it is a place of considerahls 
importance. Ita people are unusually intelligent, ond far more 
advanced than the occupants of other towns on the route, And the 
rustling-of silk dresses, and the display of French hats in the Htile 
metilument church, were sascciuted with a fair knowledge of the 
latest hymns, and a most hospitable and kindly weleome to tha 
friends who had come-to instract them," 

sodrahija to the Sildnuka country, the 
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travellers retraced their steps to Tanifitsy, and than went east- 
ward. And it is a fact to be noted, that on the road they kept 
ascending and then descending, crcssing hollows and ridges alter- 
ternately, showing that they were on the northern edge of the 
plitean, and that the sandy clay had been washed out from between 
the rocky ridges on which it restz. The population on the route 
they found to be Sihdénaka, proving that this empty district had 
received its small supply, not from the centre of the island, but 
from the coast. ‘Their ignorance was lamentable in tho extrome: 
In the village of Antsémpandrino, the littl population of 200 
people, including several soldiers, were terrified at the sight of 
two live Englishmen, and at once ran away. 

At Ampérafivola they rested with the fine old Governor, an 
éxcellont man in every way, and then prepared to cross the Alaotra 
Take. Between $ and 9 p.x., they landed at Antinibdo, 

Other journeys have been undertaken within tho provinces of 
Imérina by Mr. W. Johnson; and a lurge amount of now detail has 
heen gathered by him for rendering the map of the province mare 
exact, Air. Johnson has visited ond examined the great hill of 
Ambohimiangira; the north and west sides of Lake Itasy; and 
thr valleys of Ankiratm, THe also succeeded in ascending four 
Gf the principal peaks of Ankératra, the highest of which he judged 
to be 8763 fect above the sea, Tho extromo care with whiuh 
Mr. Johuson observed, imparts to his suggestions and corrections ‘a 


The conelnsions to which the facts gathered on these several 
journeys point may be thus briefly summed mp j— 

4. Since much new ground has been visited, considerable pddi. 
tiond have been tad to our knowledge of the geogmphy of Maila- 
ppascar. Atseveral points the area of exact knowledge has been 
extended with correctness and cars, Where vast chaina of hills 
ones met the eye, ora broad barren desert stretehod out before ns, 
and we could only long for new opportunitive of finding what lay 
boyond,—now the ridges have been crossed, and the oountry behind 
‘plored ; the desert has been passed, and the low country beyond 
has been duly surveyed. In this way tho Tbr conntrs, the Saka- 
lava districts on the west, and tho Hova territory.on tho south-east, 
have been described, he forest has been erosied ; important 
points, like Tvéhibt, the valleys of the Matitdnana, Mananjara, aud, 
Miasondra, the course of the Mania, Vohambéhitra, and the Andti- 
volo, have been successfully determined. A new-eilition of the: 
Mauilaguccar Map hos become necessary, 
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2. Wo know-with greater exactness the honniary-line of tha great 
upheaval, which has given us a raised plitean in iho contre af the 
island with's basis of primitive rock, and a coast’ platform #ur- 
rounding it on almost all sides. 'Tho gneiss ridge of Bongo Lava, 
which marks very decidedly the western edge of the plateau, is 
more clearly known. ‘Tho point where the two granite walls, 
which mphold the terranes on the cast side of the island, coalesce 
and becanie ons, is better defined The northern lip of the same 
formation, with its high moor, has ales been agnin visited. 

3. The broad terrace of red sandy clay which surrounds the 
granite centre on all sides, and forms an outer terrace, about 800 
feet lower than the central plateau, has heen more fully examined, 
and its unfertile character been better understood. Here, too, as 
on the upper plateau, the effects of denudation, especially by the 
ordinary agents of rain, storms, streams, floods, and waterspouta, 
may be seen on an enormous scale. Itia to be noticed aléo that, 
asthe granite walle on the east are lofty and little broken, except 
aiong the terrace of Ankdy, this donudation has bem thrown 
to the west and north, where the Betsibéka and Dképa river 
(on the north and north-west), and the Manin, Tstribihins, and 
Manjoky (on the west), gather into thomeelves streams of water, 
which rise even on the very edge of the eastern granite itself, 
One thing of interest remains to be examined. No tnvveller has 
yet visited thoes localities in which these important rivers leap 
over the outer edge of tha granite core of the island on to the 
lowest terrace which extends to the sea-shore. 

4, The volcanic eruptions which were known to have been wide- 
Spread, are now acen to have spread more widely atill: and their 
Testilts ure traceable on the south-east const, in the Ibira country 
and in Voambidhitra. Fow ntries in the world, of so limited 
an na as Madagascar, bear witness to valeanic action so enormous 

No addition has recently been made to our knowledge of the 
secondary formations in the district around the coast, 

8. In all the divtricts examined, the catimate previously formed 
the Tandla, the Ibira, or the Sakaldvas, the population has been 
found to be vory thin; vast areas of territory aro seen to be almost 
empty. But another thing has also been witnessed. hore is in 
all directions an carnest desire for improvement, Wherever the 
English. teacher goes, hia visit iw woleomed; hia-words of counsel 
infuse new life; bis books are purchased; his assistant teachers 
aro.asked for. Little progress has been maile-in regard to rouds, 
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and the conveniences of civilisation are not eagerly sought after. 
Time is wanted for right idexs to bleseom and bring forth fruit, 
But the vision of the future is bright: its interprotation 1 sure. 


[The Puper will be published entire in the ‘Journal,’ vol. xlvii-] 


The Rey. J. Pootass said all the movenmants of civilisation aml. progress in 
had 1 fren the centre, and the value af what was taking 
‘io tho ialund would depend much on whal was going on in 
rivo, the capital ety, Pe bad a a poyulation of abort: BO .000, 
‘That city was to Madagnsear even crore tion what Paris was to Franee. All 
kinds of movements bez there and spre throughout the country, ‘The 
frest-ommtre of life at present waa in the mountains, the capiial being situated 
on o hill 4500 feet high, surrounled by « plain ata level of 4000 feet It had 
— | pera per persona that aa civilisation seri pai the cmire of 
chente, atul comm down to. the wing arin is. Elo was 
suchoce saree tke eanaation with whieh the grea movement 
continoel to epread wherever the I Howes infin a 
folt. Year Oy year thin wrk of acon we tig bel | formard, and on 
the whole the veri wer receiving thes hectic ph the overntuent aid the 
ly. It was only natoml “tts mi had bee do san 
Shoricihabitauls of Ga coysses: Glizciats, iemehh 46 thine 
geribed inthe Paper, had beand of what had taken place in the capital, 
apart from any appreciation of any great aod high te heer an 
lectnal and moral character, they waw that jt had an clovating efiect 





ah 





socially 
and Inilustrially, Wherever teachers wont they foand that, partly from 
realy to weloome 


<carioaty and partly from higher motives, the people were 
thont : ving Be it Lah fate vw Government wer now in a fair way: of 
see ughigecleer pay into anu ae peoples there were, however, 
fixe aa circumetances st ie ih the 
Ras feet 


bah 


no beasts of t a fow woors of Manritine ponios | 
Suliscks ool Gale fe only ¢arried a few of the highe: 
nee thug no © opportunity ee ie development of tudustry, 
ee ee ae very soon slow jreat Progress Any they 

fh pasaion to aera 

basic bul been afraid that leggy a0 382 ge oad eager to 
gion of the comntry, and they kad refrained from. making roads so 
army coming from the coast might find trutnsport very. difficult; it 1 
wait formeriy, there was an catier route to the east coast than that in nse 
mow. suggestions on this: matier were male to some connected with 
the Goverment thet reply 25 Bag aT We are too much oooupied with b 
parang yp now zit. road-making till it i finished.” 

fal aan bene almost sabelll "the old old houses were of 

gto kinds} bo gallate, Dmssegeds sae ey ened Theao were being 
‘by houses af: a very. superior style The aysten of labour, 
opposed to any very rapid advance in the industrial Serer 
' p Het Thi diay Na tovace edly ap er mt an end to; but ta the 

dark Praga vypaitie ry ay Freak o,and it was not til 1865 
that the slave-trads wus again made itlecal, , bowerer, still pre- 
wailed, and it was a common thing jo ree rane) = or. hirty slaves for sale in 
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the market. Ar iy ki y treated ; oe he aye preventest 
ae When b he was at tho : ra 


reanpgnied One day a! : 
ail shiog arto aves so sod give half their wages 
to their masters : but in this ones fhe master ‘hea sent ti ui ‘he must have 
ray tt al the wag, oun the Coat baring irra, 
pease she ee Foy, sapere. Year by year, ae tho slaves bocune 
Retier ntveatct, Hee ition became worse, lately there was quite a 
blaze of feel. ‘Unrorshout the country, & rumour wins sda oharsbaroal tne gi 
Victoria ta 


wis in Madagaaar with a Bri anny, i set alb 
the slaves free, Bot even if the slaves were det free one cep dhrwid 


neat deta be oF plese haainin and the Basehor bay eg eat ahs 





tern ting: e tocesplleliite: aaetthe Gniveratiion’ werr athe Deals 
aie astce Pekin said tw bad only seen Muuiazascar at two or three 
ee ee a torth-west const, chinfl ha lent ond Nowijhd; bat all 


yesent would sgree that very few sabjects of greater int iatoest bad been pre 
sented to the Goographioal Sete a) hak to wich = bad just listened, 
Seite the got Castes 


pst tap sino it 
eee ere pened. is nese al ahr the minionury Ellis and 
bis brethren and stiecessora. In the days of Marco Polo, Matagascar occupied 
FoF the attention of travellers in the East From what was 
Vole in a ee "Marco Polo,” it was clear 
thatthe Aruba of thwe da it deal of interenurse with the cous: 
— Sates cried sede nbn es ee etre sae that there wna 


interrosted a0 cent ngltety n curious f blaneel ok hae whieh, 
no doubt, som of Lr, oy’ Fiona would im time elucidate A ¥ 
foes the date of tha commencement Enmpean ‘doniioaticn ir thu neigh- 





iene that 

lanstinge, Sot the: connie bal been opened ip 
ine clones ful mice re es 

1 anit re European travellers: 
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wan wtill a blank as for as the map wat concerned, and discoveries mlglie 
yeasibly yet be made as great as thooe which had rewanded exertions 
the mingumary trovellers. He b that, among other channels for delay 
cond, the missinanries wanld pot to rea ui geoctiphical investign- 
tions, in which ther had already e> sorsslly ar 

The Pusstpewr, " Shaye sail rag had deeply interested him, 
a Zee el: ex a natural and simple. iter 
te the introduction of hristianity loan Ta ad tho ell epued 
cout al mbt Huw nnery fying to hear 
the natives were, They even sxcented the old Castilian Hidaleo's ager gern 
when the willie, Hoeee ee Se ee i. of a visitor, for in Mada 
(fuicar the natives said to strangers, “ Ww i doves (i Fear | 
provided everything that was required. He should be very 4 ack 
that the oll inflience that used to provail in Madagaear won 
the kindly blood of these people into the viciousness that had be beer ‘evel 
cliewhere, Certainly the popes made in the present generation was tess 
emeceerTiMe uit The desire of the people for improvement woe 
one of tha moat bu fa: eyagetnemit, No doubt it was rather unpleasant 
walkirur into 4 se with ee cr adlwring to cde te Tieg: after all, 
the village itself Pema et a plean visilors a pleasant 
reception, The Paper pce a be done when a right 
course was nly oar aiser ial wad 4 continnous effort to the 

of civilisation, apart from its vices, into the mailst of 

a simple and comparatively uncivilisel people. There waa no more encon- 


example, in the whole cotrs: of miss terprier, than that pr- 
ea. lobart Paloouee, th 









in aap ripe since, i: 1416, Sir Hobert the thew Governor 
of Mauriti rit attracted the attention of Engiand to the island as a 
promising fall for for mimionary exertion. 


Sisth Meeling, 1244 February, 1877. 
Sim RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, x..u., Parsmest, in the Chair, 
Prestxtarion.—J. P. Joaguim, Eag. 


Evectroxs.— —— Boyd, Ea. uo.; 2. dA. Brown, Eaq.; Ror, &. 
Brown; (Charles Napoléon de Cardi, Esq; John F. Corscaden, Eaq,; 
dno, Findlay, Esq.; Btichard Frewen, Eaq.; Walter Green, Enq, ; 
Albert Grey, Esq. 24. Henry C. Robarts, Esq.; EB. P. Vacher, Esq. 


Dosatioss to THe Linnaky, row 2250 Jaxvany to 12mm 
Finuvagy, 1877.— Reports to the Raitakuehi by Horace Capron : 
Tokei, 1875 (Colonization Department, Japan, per HOM. See, of State 
for Foreign Affairs), Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Stitu- 
ment, Jan. 1877 (The Society), Ia Suisse A l'Exposition de Géo- 

de Paris, par HL. de» Sauseure; Genéve, 1876 (Author). 
Baigent and Siva Worship, by Hyde Clarke, 1876 (Author) 
Analytical Report upon Indian Dialects spoken in Southurn Cali- 
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forma, We, by A. 5. Gatschet; Washington, 1876 (Author), On 
Bussian Proverbs, by J, Long, 1976 (Author), Gazetteer of the 
Central Provinces of India, 2nd edn., by C. Grant, Nagpur, 1870, 
and Eastern Persia, an acoount of the Journeys of the Persian 
Boundary Commission, 2 vola., 1876 (HM. Secretary af Stats Jor 
dadia). Die Pilanzonwelt Norwogens (Specieler Theil), von F. OQ, 
Sebiibeler ; Christiania, 1875; Windsosen des stidlichon Norwegens, 
von ©. de Sene, Kristiania, 1876; and Etudes aur les mouvemonta 
de PAtmosphire (Pt. 1), par 0. M. Guldberg et H. Mohn, Chiris- 
Hania, 1876 (The Royal Norwegian University), Norske Turist- 
forenings Arbog for 1874 and 1875, and Reisokaart over Nongie 
5 Sydlige Stifter, Kristiania, 1873 (The Norwegian Tourists’ Club), 
Aarbiger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie for 1875 and Hefte 
1 and 2 of 1876, and Tillmg til Aarbdger, 1874 (The Northern 
Antiquarian Society). Trading Life in Western and Central Africa, 
by J. Whitford; Liverpool, 1877 (Author). Notices of Principal 
Manufactures of the West of Scotland, Catalogua of Western 
Soottish Fossils, and Notes on the Fanna and Flom of the West of 
Scotland, 3 vols, Glasgow, 1876 (The Glasgow Local Committee af 
the Britizh Association). Geography, by G. Grove, 1877 (Author), 
Essay on New South Walesa, by G. H. Reid, Sydney, 1876 (‘The 
New South Wales Government, per Mesera. Trilmer), And the ourrent 
issue of publications of corresponding Societies, periodicals, &c. 

Dosatioss To THE Marnoou rom 22xn Jasvany to l2rn 
Funnoany, 1877.—Eighteen sheets of Tracings of the Nile from 
Ripon Falls to Khartum, including the Albert Nyanga, and between 
Khartum and Berber, on various scales (Col. Gordon-Pasha). Fifty- 
‘one sheets of the various Government Surveys of India (13. 
Seerelary of Stale for India), Map illustrating Commander V. 1. 
Cameron's Route scroes Afrioa, by W. J. Turner; London, Daldy 
and Ishister, 1877 (W.J. Turner), Kingdom of Bavaria, by (LF. 
Hammer, Nurnberg; Friedrich Campe, 1838 (J. B. Johnston, Kisq.) 
Parts 14,15, 16 of Spruner’s Atlas of Mediaral Geography; Gothia, 
Justus Porthos, 1876 (Publisher). Photographio Kelief-map of the 
Yellowstone National Park, by W. H. Holmes. U. 5. Geological 
and Geographical Survey of tho Territories (Prof. F. V. Hayden, 
U.S, Geoloyiat), 


The Minutes of the previous meeting were read awd confirmed, 
mot Sc ROME Woe nt pnaeett Ue long Dat 
aoetity pf ths Boclety on the Yaik rouenee. catia 2 Nae 
“That « Committee of elt Fellows of not fess than ton « ears’ standing be 
appointed to iuvestigate the circumstances relating to the’ lame pf visitors’ 
a 
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to ‘whom, wid | such tickete wero granted on the occasion 

or the S of the Tegal Ge iba 8 at St Samet Hall, on 
Tossday, the 1th day of ant ority the same, 

ern the officers of oda Path nt rest Memb cre: pelne Aon 

the Commities with much information as the Commnuttos Hay. diem neccesary 


and advisable. 
“That the following Fellows be appointed to act ss Members of the Com- 





Sir Arexaspak AnMernoNG, £.C2 ani F.24,, 
Colonel H. F, Arrsut, 
Professor M. 0. We OReEE 
Sir Monnarsr WELL, 
together with two Fellows of the game standing, to be nominated by the 
oe That the Preaident be invited to preside over tle proceedings of the Qom- 
ittee, 
i That three members of the above Committee skal] constitute a quomm, 
and that the Cotnmittes be empowered to report the result of their evecare 
at the Meeting of the Society tu be held on the 12th of March, 1 
“That the Meetings of the Committee bo held at the office of the Royal 
Geographical Sockety, 1, Saviie Row." 


The following Minute of Council was also read :— 


“Motion of the Resolutions to be tocwed: by Sir Mordannt Wells baying 
been considered by the Council, it is ordered that the following Minute te 
attached thereto atd rem) Levers ‘the Meeting of th this dais — 


“The Comneil Council regret that on certain corasions of moro than ordinary interest, 
Fallows of the Society ave’ bots wtalie to.obtaia feats: 

“As the number entitled to be present of Fellows and visitors exceeds in 

the aggreate six thousand persona, it fa obvious that some inconveniences and 
ntmoent are travoiduble under any cireumstances 

“ It bias also hitherto been the custem ip thia, as in other Societics, mance 

y precedent and allowed by the ogurimsy of the Ha ence tpt 

some space for the accommodation of the Council—their invi andl 


In view of the above sip ata question is, whether any alteration 
ean be maile in the Rules of the Society or in the practice hitherto observed 
on oncasions, which mar, without wala ie tha beet interests of this 

tend to remove any complaints on f of the Members. Buch a 
et Se asin eae = 
antes aa ig 

“ "he Council, then, : that a Comniittee should te ap 
rargs cpr foal srt members of the Council and of Fe Nea ak ies 

Trae wupiefiver ym gener oon the President of 
the ciaty being the Chairman ex-officio, "Tho duty af tho Committes will 
be to luqnere inte the Working oF tha extatent-riles nnd pension ead to Teport 
thereon, with liberty to recommend for the approval of a General Meeting 
any new Rules cr modificstions in practice wit a view to remove as far os 
posible all causes of complaint or dissatiufaction, 

ell pee gle Rk p 


Shs anf akicn Genet poten 
Tha Sat unset 
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“ Tetrospeetive action ata ingiiry can be useful in so far on it ma 
‘leu to the removal in tha tties cbeae Pe Meo of diesatiyfaction prepared 
platet. In mo fer on it secores this andl isthe only object sought, the 
Bonncil sill feel it their vinty m9 ise every facility and nésia and will 
rejotee if the result should be to rellove them of all further responalbl ty a to 
arrangements for the accommodation of Fellows and visitors, when maetings 
of more than ordinary interest attmet qumbers of much magnitude aa to 
preclude the peeing of finding places in which every.ong can bo seated 
to hia own satishiction.” 


Sir M, Watts aaid that, m consequence of the unmial course which bad 
heen adopted by the Council, he wished to: know. exactly what was now the 
ettion af himeelf and thoee with whom he was acting, Waa the Minus tn 
be treated os an amendment by the Council ty the Hesalution which he had 
given notices of? He had been entirely taken by surprise by ithe course 
whieh tho Connell had adopted, Me shoulil certainly proceed with his 
Resclation, because the Minute pave the “go by” to what had alrricly 
ocourred, Those whom he represented were determined, as far aa pees le, to 
‘knew by whom the patronage was exorcised at the Theeting at Si. James's 
‘Mall, and before they consented to any amendment by the Council, of to any 
i 
ot 


alteration of the Biles for the fu cy Would insist upon a full explanation 
ofthe past, He therefore insisted on knowing distinctly whether the Minutes 
‘waa to be reganied ass his Resolution waa to: 


: 


Mand by itself for the cousldenition' of the’ Fallows. He. had never before 
heunt of s minute belug appended to a resolution before the reacintion bad 
been submitted to a General Mesting. 

The Paeamest said thet, on the notice of motion aa brought before 





posed of eal nunbers of 
dod rer by the President 


Ef ljtgs i himeelf 
pfoclly satis { with,—th m2 To orginal thi that 
saga | p would imvite th most thorough inquiry into all thelr 
ti referenee ti the ten of road ads Str a. Well rine si ei 
(prepared to accent a committes os | approved of at the provion. 
See ear el eet erupted mem te Ee 

adopt, namely, to coll-n special General Meeting, accordins to | to 
ase and Sic Mar M. Wall Reslatows The Pellivwes basen than 

Fee epportusity of dichling whether ur not they would Bint stohi a com- 
inities 4a was_now proposed, and of pronouncing au opinion upon the policy 
‘which had bitherte been followed by socesivy Councils in referenes. to the 
ailmimdon of visitors, both at ordinary meetings and on extraordinary occa- 
- On @ fall and: frie view of al) the circumstances to which that, policy 


‘bad to be w The Connoil had provoked and Invited , ‘liscmnion 
vv eaee Hiple thomplit it their duty, afer three public denadetasicaa of 
‘their action, to ABE ZS ¢ @ imiuute.of the course which they wery prepared to 


The following Leeture wae then deliversd by the Author :— 


a 
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fatrodactory Lecture on Scientific Geography, By Lieut.-General 
ER. STRacuer, 2.£., F135. 


Ix June Inst the Council of this Society determined to offer in- 
iiteased encouragement to the extension in a scientific direction 
of the Georraphical work which the Society ia designed to promote, 
and it was resolved that, amongst other means to this end, not 
Toss than three of the ordinary evening meetings should be devoted 
to the delivery of Lectures on Physical Geography in ita several 
branchies, and on other truly scientific aspects of Geography in 
relation to its past history, or to the influences of geographical 
conditions on the human race. It has further heen 
desirable by the Couneci] that this, the first of these Lectures, 
should be of an introductory nature; that it shonld indicate the 
general scope of those that are to follow it, and thus supply, so 
far af your time and my ability will permit, an outline of the 
principal scientific aspects of Geography, to be filled in with*inore 
ample details by snoceeding lecturers. 

In accepting this task at the request of the Council, Thave been 
vory sensible of the extreme difficulty of doing justice to iH, and I 
intist dak those among my hearers whose knowledgo of the matters 
of which I shall have to speak exceeds my own, to view leniently 
any errors into which I may fall, or any want of due proportion 
that in their better judgment may bo found inmy treatment of the 
wide range of subjects over which a reviow of scientific Geography 
will necessarily lead me. 

Soience, whether applied to Geography or any other matter, ia, in 
truth, nothing more than well-arranged knowledge, and its mothods 
though first developed by the study of abstract quantity and of the 
physieal forces of nature, are applicable to all the objects of our 
senses ond the subjects of our thoughts, The foundation of all 
knowledge is the direct observation of facts, in which vondition 
it is termed empirical; the conclusions obtained by the application 
of thought to the facts thua observed conatitute science, which hy 
w process of classification amd comparison #ecka for the cates. of 
which observed phenomena are the results, 

The comparatively late Sypyoation of strictly scientific mothod 
ta Geography was a nocesary consequence of the conditions 
itmniler which tho fants it deals with have been acquired. Geo- 
graphy iv thet branch of study which hus for its chject a know- 
ledge of the earth. In its earliest ehape it viewed the sarth 
almost exclusively as the habitation of man. ‘The inquiries it mado 
concerned the distribution of the land and water, the positions of 
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the continents, islands, and seas, and of the pluins, mountains, and 

tivers: the manner in which the Innd wns divided into varion= 
countries, and oceupied by various nations; the divisions of coun= 
tries into proviness, and the situation of the chief cities: anil 
it took note of many olher matters concorning the language, 

customs, and modes of government, as well as of the climate and 
products of all the countries: found om the earth. As travel 

extended and knowledge advanced, the earler impressions of 
travellers as ‘to the striking differonees between distant countries 
were supplemented by the perception of co-existing similarities. 

Attention was drawn to the peculiarities which persistently cha- 
ractorise, at places widoly separated, the great regions of cold and 

heat, the mountains and plains, the coasts and interior af the con- 
tinants: to the local and pericdical variations of temperature and 

climate, and of seasons of wind and rain, over certain aroas of lund 

anil sea: and to the distribution of the principal branches of the 

hhoman race and of the families of planta and animals. A large 

stock of fucts of diffirent classes wae thus acenmulated. But before. 
these observations coull be viewed as a connected whole, or the 
true significance of their mutual relation conld be properly appre- 

ciated, it was nocessary that considerable progress should have 

been made in many special branches of physical knowledge. The 

ancient eciences of toathematica and astronomy had first to reerive 

the enormous additions which followed the revival of learning im the 

sixteenth century. The molera- sciences of chemistry and physics, 

biology the scienoo which was born yesterday, and geology the 

science which was born to-day, had all to throw their light on the 

facts which scivntific navigation had bronght together from every 

sek and land, before that conception could be formed of the close 

interdlependence of all we eee upon the earth, which renders 

possible a true science of Geography. 

or the sim of this liranch of science is to ascertain by what 





ancies and by what process the earth has acquired its existing 
forma and tharacteristice And this inquiry appears to establish 
that the phenomons observed on the surface of our planat are in 
their chief features attributable—first, to the action of the great 
physical forces, attractinm and heat, controlled by the earth's figure 
and ite movements on ite axis and round the mn; and, secondly, 
to the configuration of the surface, and the distribation of eea and 
of low and high land: and moreover, that all the phenomena of 
animate as well on inanimate naturo have been in the post, as 
they ati] are, governed and determine! hy these sam forces and 
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Wo furtlior Jearn that the figure ifself of the earth, and the 
ontlines of ite snrfaee, have been due to the former condition of 
the planet, and to the gradual changes it has undergone in cooling 
from a previous much higher temperature; that these and other 
causes have oporated through a post into the obsonre distanoa of 
which our vision cannot pierce, and are still at work, producing 
changes-of surface, from which, as direot cinsequences, arise modi- 
fications of climate, and corresponding variations in the forms and 
distrifmtion of living creatures, vegetable and animal. In this 
manner has been evolved the face of nature as wo now se it; 
nattire, which working with never-varying forces through evor- 





rying forms, appears to man in the present as bis type of 


sinlility, while leading from the hidden shapes of an impene- 
truble past to thoes of an unknown future, 

Tt is evident that the original investigation of the canses of 
terrestrial phenomena requires a knowledge of physical sctence, 
both wide and deep. But though this be true, it puts oo 
serious diffenity in the way of imparting « thoroughly sound 
knowledge of the regults, when once attained, to those whom 
want of leisure and perhaps of ability, prevents from going more 
docply into these cubjects. Nor need mich oa knowledge aa is 

i perficianl or of small value; in the 
words of John Mill, “tg have na general knowledge of euh- 
ject is t) know énly its leading truths, but ‘to know these 
thoroughly, ey as fo have « true concéption of the subject in its 
great features;" and it js hardly need{n) to insiat on the advan- 
tage of having true conceptions in place of fale or none, of such 
faniliur objects ax those which Physical Geography deals with I 
therefore ask you, without hesitation, to’ discard all objections to 
including sctentific geography im the course of an ordinary educa- 
tion, which are founded on ‘the variety and complexity of the 
subjects it includes. These objections have, in truth, their origin 
in tho too general abeence of scientific knowledge which charac- 
terises @ genoration that has not itself received oven an clemoent- 
ary education im physical science; standing in the same position 
with tegard to these mattem, as mon who can neither read nor 
While stand in to the world of letters. It is one of the special 
functions of associations sch as the Geographical Society, to aid 
in removing obstacles like these from the way of improved edn- 
cation; our Society may justly claim eome pre-eminence in the 
steps it haa already takon in this direction; and I feel autixfied that 


your intelligent support will be given to ita steady progress in the 
same coUree, 
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In proceeding to present to you, In & succinot form, a connected 

view of the principal matters that fall within the range of ecien- 
tifin Geography, I shall firet touch pon those that more closely 
depend on the figure. and movements of tho earth viewed as a 
while, and afterwards pass on to theese in which the influence 
of local conditions becomes more murked; the former, «peaking 
generally, affect more immediately inorganio, and the lutter, organic 
qmatier, 
The intimate relation between geography and astronomy ts: ut 
onde engeested by the essential importance to the geographer of a 
knowledge of the methods of determining the magnitude and trno 
form of the earth, and of ascertaining position om its surface, It ia 
“of the highest interest to contemplate how man, with no other aid 
than his wonderful reasoning faculty, deduced from observations 
of the apparent motions of these heavenly bodies from which an 
impassable gulf divides him, the exact figure and dimensions of the 
globe on which he stands, of which he had as yet seon but a vary 
small part; and how he extended this Knowledge to the magni- 
tude, the distancee, and the Jaws that regulate the movements, of 
the whole planstary avatem to which the earth belongs. 

Leaving the obscure origin of conceptions on these repens to he 
sought for in Babylonia or Exypt, it is to Greece that we turn to 
find the first definite scientific opinions, Thales of Miletus, 640 
years before the Christinn era, already taught that tho carth was a 
sphere. To his successor, Anaximander, is attributed the invention 
of maps; and his disciple, Pythagoras, suggested the true doctrine 
of the revolution of the earth on its axie and round the enn, 
though this conception dropped out of sight for centuries. 

Eratosthenes,; of the Greek school of Alexandria, in the third 
century before Christ, is said to hove first determined tha magni- 
imde of the earth, adopting for the purpose the principle still 
iti tise, 

Hipparchns, of the same school, who lived a century later, was 
the greatest of the Greek ustronomers, and his additions to the 
sciences were truly remarkable, He discovered the precession of 
the Equinoxes, or the periodical change of direction of the earth's 
axis from east to weet, in the opposite direction to its motion in if 

orbit; and tho secentricity of the sun's apparent orbit, the in- 
equality of its motion, and ite distance from tho earth. To him is 
due the system of fixing geographical position hy means of latitude 
and longitude, and the method of caleniating longitude: from 
eclipacs af the tao0n, 

Prolumny, about 150 1.0, was the last ominent man of thia 
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echool. He collected all determinations of latitude and longitude 
of Known places, and lnid the foundation for correct methods of 
projection for geographical maps or charts. Ho is better known, 
however, by his treatise on Astro nomy, Which long continued to 
be the great authority on such subjects, and which cansed his nan 
to be given to the conceptions of the solar system it contamed, 
thongh these were really due to his predecessors. | 

From this time until the sixteenth centiry—a space of 1400 
years—no additions of any importance were made to this anlence, 
The study was revived in the ninth century among the Arabs, by 
whom the treatisa of Ptolemy was translated inin Ambio; and it 
was mainly through the teaching of the schools established. by the 
Muhometang in Spain, and thence transmitted to Ttaly, that the 
knowledge already acquired wns retainod. and eventnally eo vastly 
extended. It was a little after 1500 acm that Copertiona put forth 
tho view, this time to be finally acespted, that the earth and plinets 
move round the aun, The almost simultaneous discoveries af the 
commencement of the seventeenth century of Galileo and Keplor, 
completed and corroboruted this theory, and ao opened the way for 
that explanation of the whole surias of astronomical phenomenn 
by the operation of the law of universal attraction, which is due 
to tho genius of Newton. 

A great impnise was given to precisa geographical knowledge 
by the invention of the talesmopo and the pendulum, and their 
application to astronomical and geodetic observations. Thess 
led immediately to more exact determinations of tha figure and. 
dimensions of ihe earth, The measurement of an are of the 
muridian tm 1469, by Picard, gave Newton the means of verifyi 
his theory of gravitation, and Jed to the recognition of tlie earth's 
ellipticity, as well a« of the variation of the force of pravity at the 
surface with change of latitude, indicated by the varying time of 
vibration of a pendulum, Nothing thon remained to be dons in 
thie direction but liy the employment of better methods detail, 
and of improved instramental eppliancess, to attain resulta of greater 

Methods of caloulating Intitude, and iInstriments. suitable for 
applying these methods, wera comparatively soon devised. ‘T'ho 
difficulty of determining longituda was far freater, por eonld 
it be overcome tntil correct clocks wera constructed. The tse of 
chronometers, the discovery of the telescope, and the progress of 
mechanical art, whioh produced instruments capahle of MmeKTing 
angnlur distances with accuracy, created sciuntifie navigation. 
The practical application of this scionce has in our time upenedl 
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out ways to the mont dixtant porta of thé globe, lunge which tho 
ekiiful marinor pasees in complate sdeutity it a epecd which now 
tikes every part of the habitalile seuloard, however remote, more 
noceseible than were many places in'ourown ‘plends hardly « ommtury 
back. Td produce anch practical winmphs the accurate repre- 
genintion. of the surface. |}.y mops or charta: wae essential, The 
Teproduction of the details of a sphorical surface in a rigorously 
exact manner ou a Plone, ench as a sheet of paper, being neone- 
eerily impoceible, much ingennity has bem applied to devising the 
best methods for approximating tothe irnth, The exact mensnre- 
ment of the earth's dimehsions, on which the aceursey of all deli- 
nestions of the surfare depends, ida tusk involving mich diffenlty, 

And-here let me dwell fora moment upon ihe very great prac- 
tieal valueof those eompendions coutrivanves fur conveying infer- 
mation to tieomind, diagram’ and: drawings, which are little, if 
uf all, less valuable than written language. .Their:epecial ; ee 
considla in bringing vlearly within the reach of op 
the came moment and in suitable jeztepocticomargreat mallloads: 
of objects interdapendent but different, and-so producmg an. intelli- 
gent connected canception of the whole, often without effurt, and 
always with a clearness that mo verinl description could scene, 
I desire to invite particular attention to this subject, feeling asmred 
of the utility of mapa or illustrative diagrams in dealing with 
the tanny complicated phenomens that present themselves to the 
scientific student of Gevgraphy. A certain fair fuollity for making 
wrk maps or diagrams amy he scquired ae readily as writing, 
Man hes long been distingnislied from other animuls by the faculty 
uf speech, and Profesor: Huxley her lately reuinded na-that he is 
the only drawing animal, Theed facultiie correspond with the 
“toro ultimate arioded by which it ie possible to iuiplant idens 
apart frowi actial experience; -viz.; nirrative dud diagram;"* and 
he who possesses both toola doubles hie power of obtaining and 
imparting Enowledge. 

Having thus traced the growth of owr knowledge of the earth's 
figure, and ihe relation of geography to astronémy; I poss on to 
notice briefly the parallel onward oouret of geographical discorery. 

Searcely leat admirablo than the sigseity of the astronomers of 
the past, have been! the enterprise and pemevVerance of that wme- 
Sees be alate tia in sale ame 
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furnished. positive ovidence that the earth is-in fact the globe 
which man’s reason had fanzht it to be, «inl who. hove brought 
together, in defiance alike of the rigours of the elements and the 
barbarous, naturs of uncivilised man, the ainple stock of knowledges 





which we now possess of the entire surface of tha earth, 

Like astronomy, Googmphy originated in Exypt and Greeee. The 
earliest ccogmphical conceptions were becossarily' hase? on ideas 
of position in relation to the locality where the ancient eeacrar F 
lived onl Wrote, anil upon these- the gradually increasing know. 


ledge of the civilised world was engrafted, and developed around 


the eastern end of the Mediterranean Sea. Herodotus, writing 450 
years before the Christian era, may be taken a8 the exponent of the 
earlier forms-of Greek seugtaphy, ‘I'he: junction of the. Mediier- 
Tancan with the Atlantic was then known ; ideas of the North and 
West of Earope were vaguo; the,form. and Pesition of the Caspian 
wore fairly ascertained; tho dezeriptions of Inilia-do, not. extend 
beyond the Upper Indus; and the couste of Asia seem to have 
‘bean unknown beyond the Persian Gulf The circumnavigation, of 
Africa inteferred. to, but it may be doubted whether this wasmure 

Alexaniler’s expedition, $40 gc. reached the Indus: some af the 





Grodka who secompaniod him went inio India Proper; while 


on hia return Nearchns followed the coast fromthe Inding* to: the 


Up ty the Angustan age, the only adilitions to Geography were 
obtained through the Roman conquests in. Western and Northern 
Eurape,. In the timo of Pliny, tho conats of Asin had banily been. 


trated with certainty beyond the mouths of the Ganges, und only 
vaime Conceptions of Ching’ hd bean formed. ‘Thess had bepome 
more defined, and extended to the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, und 
Java, by the time of Ptolomy, sn, 150, 


Till the end of the twelfth eentary, the further progress of geogra-_ 


phical, like that of all other branches of knowledge, waa vury in- 
conuidotable, Something was dono by the Arab geographers in the 
carly period of the growth of Mahometan power, and something by 
Norwegian Vikings. Ent in the thirteenth and following centuris 

when the civilisation of Europe was becoming consolidated, the 
spirit of onterprisg was erads y awakened, und led to great reaulis 
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Polos on similar expeditions, ‘The knowledge of Central and Eastern 
Asia thus obtained, formed almost the whole of our stock up to our 
own time. 

The formation of the powerful republics of Venice und Genoa. 
and the spread of their commerce, under thn stimulus of many 
causes of which the Crueades may be reckoned as one of the most 
prominent, led comewhat later to the development of maritime 
habits, knowledge, and enterprise, among the nations bordering 
the Mediterranean, which at length found their expression in the 
series of great vorages of discovery which are among the most 
remarkable events of the world’s history. 

The Portngnese, as the result of systematio and continued effort, 
reached and doubled the Cape of Good Hope, arriving an the coasts 
of Western India im 1497, early at the same time Columbus, 
following a truly scientific course of induction, for the first time so 
applied by man, embarked on the celebrated voyage which led him 
to the Woset Indian Islands in 1402, and which was soon sacceeded 
by those in which he reached the continent of Sonth America, near 
the mouths of the Orinoco. Cabot rediscovered the coast of New- 
foundland. In the first holf of the sixteenth century, Magellan 
started on the voyage in which the circummavigation of the globo 
was for the first time accomplished bya cireuitround South America 
and through the Pacific. Cortez advanced into Mexico; Pizarro 
snd others turned sonthward along tho Pacific to Pern and Chili. 
The Portuguese gradually explored the southern coasts of Asia, 
reaching the Molwecas and southern China; and the cossts of 
Japan and northern China became known through the Portuguese 

irates. ‘The beginning of the eeventeonth century supplied o 
knowledge of the coasts of Auetralis, the Dutch from their colonies 
in Java having sailed round the west and north coasts in- 1627, and 
discovercd, waoller Tasman, the south egast, New Zealand, and Vian 
Diemen's Lani, 

Thus in a poriod of less than 150 years was aoquired the know- 
lddge of the main outlines of the great areas of land and sea, to 
complem which in more exact dotail hae heen the tosk of puc- 

Tin Inter voyuged of the seventeenth century were undortaken 
shielly by privateers: and buccaneers, of whom Drake and Dampier 
wore tho chief. ‘Towards ite end began, the expeditions specially 
doxpatched by various countries for purposes of scientific discovery; 
ami second to none have been these sent ont by Regland, beginning 
"bees Halley, including the voyages of Cook, and ending with thost 
of Wares. 
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in our own time geographical exploration has heen chiefly 
direeted to tho Arctic regions, and the interior of the great conti- 
nents of Africa, Asia, and Australia; and it was in the earlier part 
of the present century that arose tho conception of scientific. geo- 
graphy, in connexion with which will ever be remembered. the 
name of Alexander von Humboldt. 

The study of Maguetiem has an unusnally close connexion with 
the progress of geographical research. 

The general properties of the magnetic needle were known and 
applied to navigation in Europe as carly as the tenth or eleventh 
century, but much earlier by the Chinese, The variation of the 
declination, or deviation of tha needle from the true north, at 
different places, was probably known before the time of Columbus, 
but to him seems to be duw the cheervation of the gmdual change 
which takes place in calling westward across the Atlantic, mntil 
« line of no variation is reached, beyond which the variation be- 
comes easterly. ‘The conception of the earth being a magnet is dus 
to Gillert, an Englishman, about 1600 4.0. Halley. about 1700.4.n, 
suggested the idea of four poles of magnetic force, to the influence of 
which the complicated movements of the needle might be referred. 

The resnlta of magnetic observation as now collected, establish 
that thers are, in fact, four magnetic poles, and that the magnetic 
force exhibits a series of periodical variations, both in reapect to its 
direction and its intensity, dependent on the time of day, of the 
year, and the succession of years, as well axon the place of obser- 
yation. ‘bo variety and complesity of these. phenomena are 
great, and they are regarded as the results of ¢lectrieal currents, 
catablished at or near the earth's surface, and due in some unknown 
way to the earth's revolution on ite axis and round the sun, and to 
the heat emitted by that body, The application of the: study of 
nugnotigm {o practical navigation in theee daye of iron ships 
becomes a matter of very great importance. 

The impress of the movements and figure of the earth is overy- 
where geen underlying the almost infinite variety of phenomena 
lirought to our knowledge by the more and more complete ex- 
ploration of tho surface. It is theese which determine the amount 
of heat recetved. from ¢he sum at any port of the earth; and regu- 
late the distribution of tempernturs on which irumediately depends 
the distribution of life, Everywhere we find alternations of what 
1 may term terrestrial work and reat, consequent on the daily and 
seatly movements of the globe, which, subject lo the imfliences 
dus ty the splerotdal form of the earth and the direction of ifs 
exis of rotation, give riso to the varying length of days and of 
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foasous at iifferent places, and to n mmiltitnde of othér recurring 


pbenomens which characterise the animate and inanimate world, 
“Day and night, summer und winter, active life and deep, or hiber! 
nation, -pertodical winds diurnal or profonged, seasons of rain and 
drought, are among the best known of these. The tides and the 
fess well-known but equally regular periodical oscillate move 
ments Of the atmosphere obby the game general laws, A great 
aummber of other secondary phenomena carry out similar effects 
through all parts of the earth, and into all the operations of nature, 
‘Heth on the land and in the waters; for instance, in the currents of 
the ooean, the periodical rise and fall of rivers, the tnigrations 
if onimals, the increase and decrease uf disease aMong men, 
Though many of the effects observed wonld equally follow as 
(consequences of the sun moving round tlie carih ns a centre, yet 
@irgot.evidence that the converse is the ease is to bo fonnd both 
in the movements of the atmospheres and in the currents of the 
eeean. “The winds and waters, a9 they pass over the surface af 
the earth, aoquire. a velocity of revolntion corresponding with the 
latitude, being greatest af the equator, and diminishing grradib 
ally towarts the poles, The velocity thng acquired gives an cast 
ward impulse to all air or ocean currunte moving from the equator 
towards the poles, and an apparent westward impulse to air and 
water moving the other way. ‘hiv has long been recognised as 
the true cause of the peculiar directions of trede-winds and mun- 
) soon; and more recently as the efficient agency in determining flie 
- direction of the south-west and norih-east gales that characteris 
sourowncousts, The revelving storms or vyelunes which are Among 
‘the moet terrible of the natural adversaries of mun) carry with them. 
Yan awful testimony to the true direction of the earth's revulution 
SM ite axis from west to east. 
As the facts which most directly depond on the form and atiove- 
- “tents ef the earth beeame more completely known, and a the 
 — # related conceptions arising from their study were more clearly 
_ #devaluped, an inquiry naturally began into the nature of-the earth's 


= 4 ‘\polid: trust, and) of the fore by tha action of which the eurfaco 





Whis reesived itn existing outlines, elevations, and depressions’ 
| Tho ecience of Geology is the result; and thd relstion of this aciente 
with Gioography in what ww have next to consider. | 

)) # very little observation and thought threw iliseredit on the 
aneidat deeniogonies, and showed that they failed to ive by 

: satiafactory solution of the problems submitted by thir advanee'ef 

geographical’ knowledge. If the extravagant myihd of Asiatic 
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anil imion, could not bear the teat of facte; neithér bove those 
traditions fared much better which unveil the earth fully equipped 
with all the present forms of [ifs and specially prepared. to be 
the dwelling-place of man no more than a few thousand years spp. 
Prociss observation has now supplied eatisfiefory proof that the 
earth's surface, with ali that-is on if, has been evolved through 
countless ages, by a process of constant change. Those features 
that at first sight appear most permanent, yet im detail undergo 
perpetual modification, under the operation of forces which ara 
inherent in the materials of which the carth ig: mado up, ar af 
these developed by its movements or by the logs or gain of its 
heat: Every} mountain, however lofty, is beg thrown down : 
every rock, however hard, ig being worn sway; and every «em, 
however deep, is being filled up. The destructive agencies of 
nature ure in never-ceasing activity: tho erosive and dimolving 
power of water in its various forms—the disintegrating forces of 
brat anid cold—the chemical modification of substances—the 
mechanical effects produced by winds and other agremiies—tho 
operation. of vegetable and animal organisme—and the arta and 
contrivances of man—combine in this warfare against what is. 
Bot untiring naturo immediately builds up again that which i 
hos just thrown down; hand in hand with this destruction, nay, 
as a port of it, there is everywhere to be found corresponding 
reoonitruction. If continents disappear in one direetion, they are 
rising into fresh existence In another. Thongh the ocean teams 
down: the cliffs against which it beats, the earth takes its Torenge 
by/onée more tipheaving the ocean's bed. And thus the globe has 
cmall niodifications extending over » ‘vast period of time, bat 
not differiugein essentials from those which are now seen to be 
going on. ae 
The far greater heat of the interior of our glube, which in- 
creases’ about 1° Fabs, for every 50 or 60 yet of depth, gives 
na condinsive evidenes that it has reached ite“ pimser ronilition 
from @ former state of mach higher temperntare. As the exterior 
grudnally cooled, contractions nocessarilyensited with consequent 
change of form and dimensions; and to theae, seting in oom bination 
with gravity, were dno tho disturbances of the entth’s -surfaoe, 
which have cansel ite greater irrejularities. Tho strains est up 
by thee forces may have contimmed to cause movements for a 
vastly prolonged period, and are probably atill in motion, Heomt 
speculation has suggested that oven voleanio phenomena may be 
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consequences of the heat developed by the intense preasnres set 
up by the mechanical foreea concerned in theae movements of 
the cooled onter solid crust, and not reanlts of the very high 
température which almost certainly still subsiats at great deptha 
in the interior. 

Tn the absence of any direet means of ascertaining the condition 
of the earth's interior, aid has been sought from astronomical 
science, by which it has been established, that the thickness of the 
solid outer sliell of the earth must be considerable; and that if 
the interior is in a fluid state at all, it must be covered hy a great 
thickness (probably not less than several hundred miles) of solid, 
comparatively unyielding matter; and it is argued with apparent 
fores thet no connexion can exist, by which molten matter 
ouuld pass between such depthe and the surface. 

Aa the mountain ranges are sreas of clevation due to the 
pressures developed by the contractions of the surface, so the chief 
walleye commonly follow fissures along the lines of rupture; 
and their directions are determined by the linea of tension pri- 
duced by the same mechanical strains which aceompanied tha 
elevations; mathomatical science here, too; haa come to the aid 
of geography and geology, in suggesting explanations of many cha- 
racteristic directions of the elementary portions of mountain masses, 

In the ocean wé see the waters of the earth aconmnulated in the 
depressions formed on the surface in past time, The great con- 
tinents occupy the areas that liave risen in comparatively recotit 
periods, and the clusters of jalands probably indicate the remains of 
former continenta now disappearing. We fiud in many directions 
evidences of movements ona very large scale, which lead to the 
timolusion that most of the existing great mountain chains have 
received their present prominent altitudes in almost the latest 
geological periods; and that during, or since those periods, the 
forms of the land and sea have greatly altered. Other indicatiyns, 
however, are not wanting, that come of the great features of land 
and sea, a9-wo now find them, have been pruserved for very lung 
periods, and these may possibly be relics of the earliest furma 
taken by the surface soon after jt attained a solid condition. 

There wae wt first no little disinclination to accept theories 
whith required vast periods of time in ordet to account: for the 
ohaeeved facts of geology by forces now in operation, Eyt theso 
diffentiies have at lingth disappeared, and with them the school 
that explained the great difforences between the pest ond the 
present, by a setiey of catastrophes, or convalsiony of nature, for 
which we have no authority in actual experience, 


a 
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Shoald any difficulty arises in conceiving how atch vast move- 
mente as thoes of which we see the resnlta in. mountaina like the 
Himalaya or the Andes, and in the analogous depressions of the 
bed of the ocean, can have been prodaced by a mere secular change 
of the earth's temperstrre, I would remind you that the forces 
called into action by the earth are proportionate to ite magnitude, 
and tlist its parts must be viewed in relation to that magnitade 
ales. Jt haa bean calculated on sound data that the contraction of 
the diameter of the carth, consequent on the fall of temperature 
from a finid state to its present condition, has heen about 190 miles, 
At this mte a subsidence of G miles, which is the approximate. 
greatest depth of the ocean, would correspond to a fall of tempera- 
ture of about 200° Fabr. But the actunl elevations and depres- 
sions. of the surface have probably been produced by a com- 
paratively much emaller Joes of heat, being due rather to tangential 
strains than to any direct subsidence. 

An ilinstration may assist you in forming a trier estimate of the 

“ularities of the earth's surface, which, thongh apparently 
great, are insignificant when viewed in relation to its actual dimen- 
sions. ‘This hall might contain a globe 40 feet in diameter, If 1 
represented the earth it would be on « scale of 1 foot to about 210 
miles, and 1 inch would be equivalent to. a distance of 16% miles, 
or 83,000 feet. On such a globe the difference between the polar 
and equatorial diameters would be leas than 1 inch, and the greatest 
elevations im Britain would rive to about the thickness of » three- 
penny bit. The highest mountains and the deepest seas would be 
shown by elevations and depressions of hardly more than 4 of an 
inch: and if they were distributed as euch fealures are on the 
actual earth, they would be visible only with diffenlty, and to 
your unaided eyes would in no way interfere with the apparent 
perfect amoothness of the globe's surface. 

But the frregulurities of the wrfice conatitule only a small 
part of the -effuote of internal heat on the earth. Mineralogy i ia 
the ranch of solence which treats of tle many simple nnd com- 
pound substances, that have issued under the operation of chemical 
furces from the vast laboratory contained within the cooling crust 
of the onoee incandescent globe. The spectroscope shows that 
the original materials of which all these sulstances are made up 
are the sameons those that constitute the eum and other heavenly 
bodies, thus confirming the conjecture that all of these bodjes are 
the results of the agerezation of matter once diffused in-space. The 
waters of the oman we nist regard a4 o residual liquid product, 
tesalting after those combinstions were completed which peppind 
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the solid parte-of the earth. Tn like manner, the atnioxphere fa the 
Tetidue of the gaseous matter, after ail the requircimonts of the laws 
ef affinity had been elsewhere complied with; and it is not n Jitile 
ramatkable that these two subsidiary collections of matter, a Lmay 
term them, the air aml the sen, which conatirute:a mere film on 
the earth's surface, should exercise #o predominant an influence 
on terrestrial ¢cononiy. 
‘The area of the dry land ia-vory greatly exceedod by that whick 
ix covered with water. |The whole surface of the earth haing-19f 
millions of square miles, abowt 51 millions are land, und 145 
milliona water, The svornge height of the land above the sea- 
level ig also very muoch Jesa than the average depth of tho sea- 
bottom below that level, so that = rearraugement of the surface js 
qmite possible hy which the whole of the land might be submerged. 
with comparatively little disturbance of the present level of the 
aoe, OF reduction of ita average depth. | 

The mobility of water, and its properties in relation ty haat, 
more-e=pecially that of evaporation, make the veaan ono of the 
most important elementa of terrestrial existence: it furnishes 
to the atmospheres the moisture which in one of the essentialy 
of jife, and serves. by the circulation of its waters to equalise 
preatly the temperature af the globo, moderating the extremes 
both of heat and cold, The greater or less proximity of the sen 
direvtly affects climate; aud the relative position of land and 
se areas frequently determines the directions of the prevailing 
winds, while the formation of the coasts, their direoticng, and 
the depth of the bottom, immediately affect the flow of ceeanis 
currents, and tho distribution of Weatthronzh their incanm The 
position and magnitude of: mountsin-ronyes ‘have also often an 
indirect infinence on these actiona of tha ocean; they lead to the 
discharge into it of great volumes of fresh water from rivers, 
whereby Sirens are onginated OF modified, and thry casi 
wurface those vast masses of fluating ioe, which carry dha i 
ratore of the polar regions with them, far into theitdmporkie Soni 

The application of mathematical reasoning: to the oomplicated 
phenomena of the tides of the oeoan offers a etriking illasttation 
Gf. the miceoss of such methods, wnd of their great practical 
utility. They hove supplied tho theoretical knowledge which 
entiblow us to balculate, after a tomparatively short prelimi- 
mary process of observation, the daily and hourly periods and 
extentof the rise and fill of the tides at aus part of the ocean ; 
tinw meeting one of the grent wants of the seaman. ‘The attrac 
tion of the wun and of tho moon. directly tend to produce # tidal 


















wave which ehall fullow the apparent plect of (he moon, moving 
from east to weet, or in the opposite direction to that of fhe 
earth's revolution; but though this result is avtnally produced in 
the more open partiof the ocean, yet the distribution ofthe grest 
Tmeses Of land is euch that the law can only very partially be 
cotplied with; in fact, in our own seas tho: tidel wave moves 
getietully from west to cast, or diametrically in the opporite direo- 
tion to that of the force which generated it, This affords another 
of the numerous illustrations of how greatly local conditions of 
surface affect the operation of the great forces set up hy nature. 

Among the influences whieh give to the earth the chame- 
teristics that most immediately affeet ita fitnew for eocupation 
by man, those of the atmosphere are, without donbt, the noe 
Prominent. These influences, under the general designation of 
climate, are constantly affecting us, Of all branches of sgiehon, 
that which treats of the atmosphers—Meteorology—is at the present 
time certainly the moet backward. ‘Tho reasond ure not far fo 
eek. The air is-invisible, and, for the moat part, inaccessibli; 
Phe changes it undergves take place with great rapidity; thay 
are diffienlt te observe, and, from their great complexity; diffioult 
to grasp. It is pretty certain that the eceantial canses which 
Operate im the atmosphere are change of temperature; but the 
pplication of mathematical reasoning to the movements of elastic 
finids when submitted to changes of temperature, is acoompanied 
with great ‘difflouties, und very little hue heen done t) grapple 
with them, What we-know thén'of these eubjects is as yot almont 
oxolusively empirical, Qur instrumental appliances are here far in 
aidvanes of our theories, und it ix mot to be’ disewised’ that’ (reat 
waste of labour too frequently resalts from ancoxaprorated refine- 
mont in observation, which has no real value =) | 
The air, though highly attenuated, constitutes a finid-medium 
beneath which the whole warfaos of tho earth is immorsed, 
und by which ull that is om it is snrrounded,: supported, and 
ponetrated. The air-is the vehicle throngh) which ‘warmth and 
« Moisture, and the gaseous necessarios of life are suppliod to all 
, that ison the earth, With the ocean, the-air performs the part of 
equalixing temperature, and preventing excessive accumtlations or 
logees of liowt; nnd ux the ocean supplies the scarce of moisture, 
#0. tho air distributes it, firet absorbing and then delivering it 
up at.some distant place. Tho-very great activity of the sir in 
carrying out these functions is truly reniarkable. He the whole 
quantity of moisture in the air-at any moment were condense so 
as to leave it absolutely diry, the reanliing stratum of water, if 
i ; 
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listribmted evenly over the whole earth, would bo less than inch 

in depth Yet it is estimated that the mean rainfall over the 
whole globe is not loss than 60) Inches in the year, and falla of ten 
times this. amount are known to’ oocur in some localities Actual 
observation of the velocity of the wind st marine stations, shows 
that such resulis may readily le due to the almost unceasing 
Peeage of saturated air over the regions where, and during the 
time ia which, rain thus falls, and to the unceasing renewal of the 
supply of moisture by evaporation. The relatively very large total 
sea-area hos an important effect in facilitating the-supply of the 
rain that falls on the land; and the actual distribution over tha 
earth both of heatand moisture is largely dependent on the local 
distribution of the land and ocean areas. 

Our observation is almost necessarily limited to the lower recions 
of the air, But it is to be remembered that three-fourths of 
the air in weight ie found within 30,000 feet, and ninetenths 
of the watery vapour and half the air within 20,000 feet of the 
surface. Hence it ta certain that the movements near the 
surface are those that chiefly affect all oonditions of elimate, 
though no doubt there are great movements in the upper regions 
to bring about the restoration of equilibriom, which ia being con- 
stantly disturbed balow. 

The Principal periodical winds—anch as the trade winds, the 
monepons, the land nnd sea breeges—are easily explained, and are 
found t be essentially dependent on periodical variations of ntmos- 
pherio pressure, accompanying variations of temperature due to 
geographical conditions. ‘The proximate causes of the more cha- 
racteriatic winds of the north of Enrope, and especially of our 
own islands, appear to be also well made ont, They, too, are 
disturbances of pressurq; the rapidity and intensity of which 
and tho manner of their transfer from one area to another, 
determine the foree of the wind, the direction in which it Mows, 
and the manner in which it veer But how thw changes of 
pressure are produced, and what causes the tranafer of the disturbed 
area in-a definite direction (nenally from west to esat’) we have atill 
to learn; thongh here, too, it is obvious that the formation of the 
surfare, the distribution of the lanil and sea areas, and of the 
eeean-vurrents, are among the principal agencies at work. ‘Tho 
winds of our islands have oammonly, more or loss distinctly, 
the gyratory charscter which is onm of the secondary resulta 
of the revolution of the» earth, The Precise conditions under 
which the great cyclones or hurricanes of the tropics are gens- 
rated have still to be discovered, but we have a sufficient know- 





ledze of the manner of their ccenrrence (0 ensble the instructed 
mariner in jwost cases to escape their worst consequences, ‘That 
these winds also are strictly due to local terrestrial influences 
cannot be doubted. 

“The action of the periodical winds in producing the seasona of 
rain in the tropical and sewi-tropical regions of the earth, is of the 
srealest practical moment, the water-anpply and the production 
of the ordinary food-crops being often wholly dependent on sach 
rains; and the search of science into the controlling canses of their 
failure and abundance, may result in enabling we ao to foresee the 
possible oceurrence of drought as to guard against its worst con- 
anuenoes. 

The immediate dependence of rainfall on local geographical 
features is too well known to call for more than a passing remork. 
The presence of mountains forming a burrier in the path of the 
yapour-hearing winds may determine, on thn one side a climate 
of perpetual cloud and rain, and on the other vast tracts of deert. 
Where po mountains exist to camse condensation anch winds puss 
on, leaving deserts behind them, and carry their waters to fortilise 

A -well-nown consequence of the physical properties of the 
air becomes apparent under the influence of elevation of surface, 





fn tho gradual reduction of temperature observed ks we ascent 


mountains. ‘This amounting to 1° for about 300 feet of elevation, 
gradually produces a change of conditions similar to that cansed 
by receding from the equator towards the poles; ou at the 
groutest elovations an arctic climate is established even under a 

‘The great ranges of motmtains enloring the regions of perpetual. 
snow, which traverse the tropics or approach them, are among the 
sublimest of the eights furnished by nature. Here, by the mtrusion 
of the solid terrestrial surface into the upper parte of the atmo- 
sphere, the low temperature, which otherwise could have prodnced 
no effect cn the earth, is brought into active operation ; and the 
results are carried down in the form of great rivers, which fed by 
the melting fields of ice, or the copious condenmtion of ramon the 
mountain slopes, fertilise the plains beneath ay they pour forth 
their never-ceasing stream, | 

Whether in the shape of glaciers in their mountain beds, or o« 
the flouting fragmentw of glaciers that form icebergs, or whon 
merely producing disintegration in the fBasures of rocks, jee is 
one of the most energetic of destructive agents. Tho recurrence 
of glacial epochs with alternations of periods of greater heat, in 
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the earth's cia Sishores of. Shlek cechonsy supplics apparent evi- 


dence, ix of ttich interest, and has given rise t6 much specnlation. 


possible causes of this are to be reckoned the variitions of 


Among 
the form of tho earth's crbit, which, combined with the: changes 
‘of position of the atis, in relation to the pointe of least and 


a ei ieee 


¢ viry-congiderable effects on the symmerand winter 





temperatures of the two hemispheres, without affecting the moon 
femperature of the globe, Actual sleplagemante: Of the eeeth's exit 


of rotation have also been suggested as o means of goom for 
there great local changés of temperature ; but the avidence iti this 
Uirection has hardly yet been carried beyond arguments, based om 





fnathermatical reasoning, fo show that auch displacements are not 
incompatible with established facta. 


‘Afew words will indicate the magnitude of. those forces, which 
are called into silen! and comparatively mobseryed operation in the 
atmosphere by the won'd heat. It has, ad I notiedd, been estimated 
¢hat onthe average 5 feet of water falls annually as min over the 
athole earth. If-we enppose that the chndéneation takes place at 


an average height of 3000 feet above the surface, the farce of evapo: 
vation must be equivalent tom power capablo of lifting 5 feet of 


water over the whole surface of the globo 4000 feet daring the yeur, 
This would involve lifting $22,000 millions of pounds of water 3000 
feet in orery niinute, which would require: about 500,000 million 

constantly in operution. ‘This calculation doe# not 


itishude the force required for the trimeport of the ratmin-a hore 


zontal direction. Bit ench oumbers cease to convey any preciae 


‘eiienifieation, and Iwill therefore add, that the engines of the largest 


ironclad do not exceed 8000 or 1000 horse: power, Of the huge 
joa thus exerted. very small part jis transferred to the waters 
that Tun back through rivers to the sea, and a still emollor froction 
is utilised by man in him water-mille, The rest iw disipated im 
temding to eqtislise the temperature of the celestial spaced and whit 
We have now seen how, tmder the action of inherent or external 
forces, the glabo has been moulded to its. present form, end hus 
reoclved the existing configuration of ita surface; and how frou 
these lave resulted all loval clinracteriation of climate, fitting if for 
tho aupport of fife. We thus find ourselves at the mysterious line 
which xeparates inorganic fromorganic matter. 
| OF tiveorigia of life, cither when or how it began,-we know 





pothing; all that can: bo-smid io that the earlier (conditions of the 


earth were altogether ineampatible with ‘life aa wo know it, For 
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thouranie of years, a¢ the globe tooled down, ite surface wnet have 


been established not very ¢reatly exvcading that of the quresent, 
noma of the forme of life foun) in the oldest fissiliferous rocka 
at the surface, hardly more than one thousandth part of the earth's 
diametor—the proportion of a coat of varnish fo an ordinary globe. 
The old received sharp distinction between animal and voge- 
tuble id quite broken down. The bond that subsists botween 
things with and things without lif, is testified by the idemtity 
ef the elements of which they are all composed; the sheeneca from =~ 
the materials of which the earth is formed, of « single ane of © 
certain elumontary wbstanees, euch as oxygen or carbon, would 
hove rendered what we know os life wholly impossible: The only 
concltikion is that life in in its nature mnalogous to other pro- 
portion, of whose cotnexian with matter we are equally ignorant; 
anil thal it ie in fuct in acme nmknown way a necessary adjunct 
or consequence of matter in certain conditions. yj 
” Sclentific theories of life must be based. on tho study of the 
diructure and distribution of existing plonte and: animals, and of 
jhe corresponding fects established by the aid of genalogy, These 
tench tit all things having life exist in groupe, such au vegetables 
among which may be traced various degrees cf structural aflinity, 
gradually incressing, until we at langth reach-individualy known 
to be related by descent from a common ancestor, We ulso find 
that thy amemblages of exveatures in countries easily acmesithle to 
ene another, and alike in climate, closely reeomblo one another; 
that we distances Incrimse, and communication becomes less enay, 
and eHointe less similar, diffuronces In forms of life are mors 
juurked; ond that great distanco and complete separation aro 
generally accompanied by a total change of forms. Distances ip 
logical time has the same effoct os distance in space; the farther 
we go back into the past, the more different were the forms of Tifa 
Theso were the phenomena ty be accounted for. The problen: 
was, whethor or not thie could be done by ‘having moonre to 
the only meant which direct observation shows to he capable of 
producing living creatures, propagution by genbration ‘through 
deument form parent to ol-pring. Tho answer bad been given 
in the affirmative by Darwin, to whom we are: indebted fora 
theory of life analogous im ite breadth and the genius-it displays 
to the great conceptions of Newton, Darwin has shown how pro- 
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sation by descent, aceompanted by certain emall variations in 
the ofspring, such as are known to oceur, wonld be followed by 
the necessary preservation of some of the varieties to the exclusion 
of others, and bow this would account for many of the fants 
observed, while meonsistent with none. To the preservation and 
destruction of forms by reasen of favourable or unfavourable 
external conditions, he has applied the term-Natural Selection, He 
has thus explained how it is that uniformity of conditions and 
facilities for diffusion over any area ati found in connexion with. 
similarity of forme of life throughout the area, and how any 
break of continuity of conditions, or surface, or time, involves 
differences in forma of lifa Great trets like northern Europe 
and Asia, extending along the same parallels of latitude, not 
broken, up by high mountains, are biologically one. Great 
mogontain ranges like the Himalaya, and great deserta, constitute 
impassable barriers. ‘Isolated lands, like Austmlia, are almost 
wholly dissceinted in their life from other countries. Tho sama 
results ‘are found in the seas, With the rapid vatiations «of 
climate that oocur on lofty mountains rising from tropical plains, 
are developed numerous forms of lifo; on those ranging through 
many degries of latitude, as in the New World, there ts greater 
yaricty of life, corresponding to greater variety of climate, than 
en those neatly following the same parallel as in the Old World, 
‘Extensive land areas appear requisite for the evolution and support 
‘af the larger forms of terrestrial tify, while restricted ureas are 
eharactorised by emaller forma and fewer of them. 

The laws that govern the diffusion and limitation of vegetable 
and unimal life ore similar; but » satisfactory correlation has not 
yet been established between the geographical distribution. of 
reg and animals. For, thongh some of the great natoral 
provinons: marked ont on the earth surface by characteristic 
awemblages of planta and animals, respectively, are more or less 
cointerminoux, this cannot be said to hold good as o rule. 

Many apparent difficulties in acouuuting for the existing facta 
of distribution, are sulved by a consideration of the many great 
changes that have taken place in the outlines of land and sea in 
past time. ‘The data neveseary for any complete aclution of all the 
questions thet aris: are wanting, in consequence of our etill very 
Himited knowledgr of the govlogy of many parts of the earth, and 
especially of extinct forme of life concealed beneath ite surface. 
But every fresh fact discovered secma to strengthen the evidence 
of the actual occurrenca of wvolution, and of the genoral truth of 
Darwin's theory aa to ite essential factors. 
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The phenomena of which 1 have heen speaking indicate much 
more than a simple conformity of life to the conditions wnder 
which it subsiste; the conditions, in fact, have positively deter- 
mined, and finally fixed, those forms that have been preserved, 
so that the general course of life, as it has been evolved in the 
' (past,ia im essentials a mere sequel to the conrse of the material 
forms of tho earth's surface. 

Perfectly unbiassed evidence of the truth of this conolusion is 
found, in the tendency that had been shown before Darwin's great 
discoveries to give weight to geographical distribution in ava 
tematic classification. Amd though it be true that classification 
should rest wholly an morphological considerations, yet tho-atrno- 
tural likeness of forms geographically aeeociated ia often sy oom 
plete, while so many links in the chain of evolution hava heen 
lost for ever, ar still linye tu be found, that, on. the ono hand, 
| distribution may without objection furnish collateral sid in the 
details of systematic arrangement, and, on. the other, structural 
Tesemblances may serve to suggest olanges of geographical can- 
ditions of which no othor evidence remains 

The doctrine of dependence of life on external eonditiona in- 
cludes life itself as an important concurrent agency in the general 
results observed, Thus, in order to supply the food and other 
reqiremonts of animals, the presence of vegetables or other animals 
ia necessary. To somo animals, as well as to some plants, tho 
shelter of forests or particular forms of vegetation is essential, 
Parasites need far their sustenance living plants and animals. Tho 
fertilisation and propagation of plants ts very commanty duw to 
insects; amd the infrequency of certain forme of insect-life im some 
of the islands of dhe Pacific, is held by Wallace to be the tre 
cunée of thuditnultancous infrequency of fowering-plants, 

Nor is organic matter withont a lorge reaction on the inorganic 
parts of the earth. The building up of coral-reefe; the lisying 
out of extensive calcareous and siliccons deposits over the entire 
bed of the ooean; the action of vegetable life on the constituents of 
the atmoaphero; the effects produced by vegetation in modifying the 
abearption anid radiation of heat by the soil, and the conditions of 
moisture; afford instances of vital forces actively affecting tho 
condition of the earth. 

As life, viewed im one aspect, performs the function of sustain- 
ing life, eo in another it works for destruction, It at once supplies 
food and the elements of decay, Among the latest reenlte of scienoo 
may he noticed those that trace spidemia disenses, with certainty 
anwng insects and planta, and with much probability among the 

WoL, 2x3, a 
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higher animals, to parasitioal organisms; and show how these 
withdraw the neceseury elements of healthy existence, and may at 
length lead to the total dissolution of the creatnre in which they 
are produced. And, like the forces comnected with inorganic 
matter, life also follows the same incessant round of construction 
and destruction; it elaborates from the earth new cambinations of 
matter, and again dissolves them, to restore to the earth the 
elements on which its own renewal depends. 

In what I havo been saying of living creatures, I have not 
distinguished man, for in all such respects he cannot be separated 
from the rest of the animate world in which ho holde the most 
conspicnons place. The monuments of Egypt, which take ua back 
perbaps 7000 years from the present time, mark a very brief 
stage in that journey throngh which we have come down from our 
fonr-handed progenitors, The human race existed in ‘conmar 
with many mammalia now oxtinct, at a time far distant, when the 
ontlines of sea and land and the conditions of climate over large 
areas were greatly different from what ther now are; and modern 
researches have done much to exhibit its gradual progress to the 
historical period. 

Man, with his special faculties and dispositions, all of which 
have been developed under the presaure of external infinaness, 
is ‘still as directly dependent, in most respects, on the physical 
characteristics of the regions in which he dwells, as any other of 
the beings that possess the attribute of life, If on one aide, his 
Ingenuity enables him to avoid the agencies which bo-other lees 
sagecions animals are irresistible, and teaches him how ‘to wiald 
them for his own purposes, yet on the other, in doing this he 
ie forced more completely than any other creature to shape his 
éxistenco so as to conform to their inexorable sway, | 

The arte of civilisation by which man secures advantages not 
to be obtained from the unnsided forces of naturo, have now 
transferred the chief seats of hin power from the warmer latitudes 
where existence was in times past moet easy, to colder climates 
where the conditions are more favourable to the continued ox- 
ertion of his intelligence. Civilized man compels the earth to 
‘Increase ite vegetablo and animal produce, for the supply of his 
growing numbers. He breaks into the store of minerals hid away 
below the enrfaco and converts them int power. He makes the 
ocean a highway over which ho rides to pursue his ends in all 
paris of the globe; und thus uses an obstacly impassable to most 
living things, as the principal means of hiv own migrations. 

But geographical features will sver continue to determine the 
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courss of man’s earcer, and to regulate hix movements, be they 
directed by peaceful or warlike desires. History will always tell 
how nations have been born, have grown, and have perished, under 
the influence of causes that can be traced back to the material 
earth; and whether wo call it mother country or fatherland, the 
soil under our fect, as in the Greek fable; is the true sources from 
which wo draw our bodily, mental, and social strength: 

T shall close this review of the snbjocts comprised in scientific 
geography, which the fortheoming series of lectures, to. which 
this is the prelude, are designed to illusirate, by briefly recalling 
the chief topics to which | have directed: attention, 

L. The figuro and movements of the earth, and the progress of 
our knowledge of them. 
2. Tho progress of geographical dissovery, and its resulta. 
Geographical methods, instruments, and HILLS, 
The tiagnetism of the earth. 
. The ocean, its depths and circalation. 
The tides of the ocean. 
7. The dry land, continents and islands, mountains and plains. 
8, The minéral constituents of the earth. 
¥. Volcanic action and the interior of the globe. 

10, The atmosphere and the distribution of heat on the earth, 

Li. The winds and full of rain. 

12. Regions of ice and glaciers, 

13. The distribution of vegetable and animal lifs in the present 
and past, 

M4. The races of men, and their dependence on geographical 

These are tho: studies through which soientifis geography will 
lead you, teaching you to-view tho earth in its entirety, bringing 
together the great variety of objects acon upon it, investigating 
their connexion, and explaining their causes; and #o combiz 
and harmonising the lessons of all the sciences which supply the 
keys to the seoreta of Nature. Geographical knowledge may be 
uptly compared to the setting in which ure gloriously hield togethar 
the bright goma of science, to form an intellectual diadem for 
man. This atndy best supplies those wide ficlis of observation 
Which are ‘the true and only sources from which wo draw our 
intelligence and originality ; fur the mini his no power of abeointe 
production, but only of perewption and comparison, It is the power 
of applying with rapidity and precision tho thoughts anggested 
by external objects and their mutual relations, that oonstitutes 
originality und gives the means of invention. And this is as 
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true of Imagination as of reason. For by the influence and study of 
extemal nature are formed and developed man’s emotional, intel- 
leotual, and moral facultics. 

The emotions created by the vast oxtent of ooean, ile ever- 
moving surface, the changing outlines of land and sea, the richness 
and Jnxuriance of the vegetable clothing of the earth, the astoniah- 
ing variuty of animal forma, the many diverse races of men, the 
never-ceasing transformations of the clouds as they float overhead, 
the play of light and colour over the whole of these objects, the 
firmament set with stars that bounds our vision and expands our 
conceptions when we gaze into the unknown depths of «pace, the 
large serenity of nuture at reat, her overwhelming violence in 
gonvulsion—these emotions are the source of all our ideas of the 
beantiful and sablime. 

The strong stimulus afforded to curiosity and observation by 
‘ the varied scenes of nature, is the necessary antecedent of that 
ferment of the mind which precedes intellectual activity. Pence 
the constant succession of new objects which precise man az he 
changés his pluce on thy globe, exciting in him an interest not 
awakened by scenes of long-continned familiurity, ie one of the 
most active agencies in arousing his desire for knowledge, tho 
acquisition of which, as it is among the few permanent springs 
of our own enjoyment, a0 constitutes our best or only means of 
siding to the well-being of others. 

The contact with other living beings which is a direct result 
of geographical discovery, touches us man’s true place i in nature ; 
our intercourse with other races of men in other countries teaches us 
whol is humanity, and gives those lessons of civilimtion needed to 
overthrow the narrow prejudices of class, colour, and opinion, which 
bred in isolated societies, and nourished with the pride that epritigs 
from ignorance, have too often led to crimes the more lamentable 
hecanee perpetrated by men capable of the most exalted virtue. 

Let post experience be permitted to show us the one way to certaim 
future progress, the way opened by the increase of true knowledge; 
Tet wa complete that conquest over our globe which is 60 eloquently 
iloseribed by the poct, when he makes the earth on the setting‘free 
of Prometheus, ihe type of human intelligence, burst forth in a 
eeng of triumph over the deatiny of man, her latest born: 

* The lightning is his slave; beavon's utmost deep 
Gives up her stars, and Uke a Bock of aleep, 
They poss before bis eyes, orp nmmbersd, and roll op, 
sTase tonapee lo dels 000% he strides tho air, 
Awd the abyws shouts from her depth liid bare, 
_" Heaven, hast thot: secrota? man werils me: f have nope”” 








aclesiee of ft tho Council “The Gonnait Geogmphizal Society at Bertin bell 
4 mectiug On the Sr instant, to bear an account of their travels fram two 
successful African explorere who had just retumed lome—Dr, Lema and 
Yr Powe, "The letter geutleman had maden most remarkable Journoy, which 
woold give him ao bigh place in the listof African: travellers. Ile oe 
veeled in penetrating from St. Paulo de Laanila to the capital of the renowned: 
African potentate Musta Yano (or Yarnbo), a_remote district which Lad 
hitherto never been reached tae any explorer, ond even. nit by few eoloured: 
Angolan triders, ‘he capit Minwininbs, lay to the north of Rahebe, thie 
peat of government of the procedin seceding monarch, and many days’ jou tw the 
het and north of Camenio’s line of march. Dr. Pogge travelled for the sske 
of (leasnre oa a hunter of the larger African grine, and ‘nob as & scientific. 
explorer; bat some of the infirmation he hud obtvined wae of the highest 
Fntrest; ieee: Fist rtienlariy aa rogandy the healihiness and beanty of the Interior 
did not een belloee (he Loalaba flowed into the Congo, but speriad to 
ttrai no doubt thatthe Russi or Cussahd was the upper course of the. grant 
ver 
At the next meeting of this Society two Interesting papers world be read— 
anu by Liewtenant Young, who had just returned irom Lake Nywse, whete 
n steamer had been lacnched aml a settlement formed; and the olher by 
Me. Price, the adventorcas ruissinusry who hit upon the happy idea that a» 
bullock-waggon road could be be formed beteeen tha ‘cust Const aml Lake-Tan- 
gunyika, and rand who mgt ade an @ nbs ingen journey with hullooks, and taken 
eae ee She was now busy entting the| most iperiecs 
that ae Ths can becters i: Bogland cold prodnoe 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 
(Printed by onder of Council.) 


1.—Report on the Congress of Oriewtaliats (Third Session) at St. Peters- 
burg. By Captain F.(. H. Crane, na., Delegate of the Royal 
Geographical Society at the Congress. 


Sri, Loodin, Iveember 14, 1876. 

As Delegate of the To Geographical Societ ‘to the Third Sesion of the 
International Congress af Grote sitting at | dein In September 
last, I have the honour to malee the Satan ie 

In the domain of Ge pa the most ‘cretion feature of the: 
meédiings was. the exlit ithon y Colonel Staanaticy gad De Piacetaky of 
A colour drawings, mw and manufactured products, &u:, 
strative of the nature and resources of the ecantries travelled over during 
te epodin of thom fiers a Chien in 18770, The object of their ex 
dition, semi-commercial and semi-rilitical, ie eet forth jn the Report mae 
the former aflicer to his Government. Throwsh his eg in supplying ten 
toppelogge ot am En tal to submit the sccompanving abwtract,* embod ying 
te to research, for the ‘ikacnatian of the Fellowm of 
aphiedl Bat ealeeye -D belinve the information to ba very valuable, ag it 
tate of ye envOr Hiner n sohth mart r abeper pt 


¥Y intimated him siruptes die to the Reyal 
cee mere an allan of xe taas sy latveties his expedition, 
will no doubt prove as interesting as it is valuable. 
ong Other communicutions of interest male to the Congress, was a Paper 
by Dr. Ne ‘eumann, a genileman inthe Russian service, and Viec-Piesidont of the 
Siberian Section of the Conprees, on his expedition to the Tobonkehia. An 
abstract of the Paper communicated to the Biberian Section of the Huswian 
ical Society, of which that read before the Congress of Griantalists 
was ah siemens, is herewith snbnvtted, | 
Lastly ersing Fapet'wan read iv the Cental Asian Section by 


ikolf entaf the Archives in the Ministey 
iF Alize Ge ES at ase lo the mission set in the 166u 
the | far Alesis ther of Peter the Gray to fon Kha Tokburs, 
see Ip | aba git some information of the eaudition af three 
—_ ls a that “pec. A tanslation of ‘lis communication ja likewise 


| se See yt er fae oth plana exhibited in the 











IAheon we oct nig ara yeas es $e of recens 
Besides We there thi f a pecent 
aoa rez of different of J lett | for thie -Soousion by a 


A. list of the Presidents and Viee= Fy tu of Sections ia akewe ix 
C, from: which tt will be sean that four Vallow of the Socata 


seit” aluteact will bo pobllabed in the ‘ Jonrnidl of the Royal Geographical 
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London, and threo other Englishmen, 0 Ad westhicbltosicta Oram lore 
sere honoured 


as officers of the Congreaa. 
Tn contusion, only remain for me to place on record the sense of grati- 
tude of the English for the kindly manner in which thoy wero 


woloomed, snd for tho hospitality and attention which they receive! 2% the 
doaniis of His Majesty the rapt and of the community at large during 
ther stay at St. Petersburg, 
| have fhe honour to be, Sir, 
Your most eae ce seT vant, 
F. 6, HE. Chan 
Sir Rovimmrcap Accoce, x.c.t:, Preadent of 
the Riowesl Geographical Society, 





Areesox: A.—Mops exhibited af the Congress. 


1. Map of the ieabiar ae qilitery district, Tashkent, STZ. In 4 sheets; 
40 yorsia to 

2. ue if the ‘Territory:of the Oreubure Cossack Contingent, showing the. 

Son Original surver. by M. Kordlelf, 1876; 3: verats to the Inch. 

ab. Manat 8 Hissar and of the to of Kuliah, aot pitd from Viehnerekin's 
Notes (astronomical polate by Schwartz) made during tho eit a of 
1875, under Major Maeff; Original mrvey; 10 verste to the inch. 

4, Map of the Orenburg Thstrict (180 80 sheets}; 10 vermis to the inch. IS#7. 

5. Mapof the Naryn Distnot, by (iajonecrral Riraof Par panic 7 
fee Méseraluccer of Barwi Ranibars 11860. 
Shan of Hakineet, precand- duping tho T ea cp b 

6 a ring the Eskander Rui on 
self and and Rilasern, r the dinetion of Baron. Aminofl, 15 — 
eres = 6 versta to the nok. 

7. of ba Nines Viatrict of the Chinese Exuptre, from Chines mapa 
woth by Messrs, Zakhnroif (Consul at Kuldja) and Nip- 


mia rg, 1858 =O verste (a the | 

8 Map of the Tian Shan ina, from Chinese maps, by Messrs. Zak- 
haroff amd Niphantieff, 1638, Gricinal aurvey ; 26 versie to the inch. 
9. Map of Dau ra (Kiva) and neighbourhood, 1873; 6 versts to the 


10; Map of the Kkanate of Khiva and the lower course of the Amn Darya, 


Arrestix B.—Jadicntewr dee Cortes Pe faa ee ef des Plana de 
renice parties de PF Asin, ys pedo ee Collectio: (Aur 
de la Bibbothins des Ay Principals de du Minislére des 
Etrangires & Moscow, (hédied po par A. Tha TCHINER!, Tox aes 
rips aoe vine a St. Péters 


1, Geogmphiar —Folom Denimum, bd Asia. dascribltur. Am- 
sails 0b (lmprina), € 
2, L'Asis, a Bata a (eos unc: Tabs; Gremeis oh pcwtda pat Cleaniioon. Paris 
1754 (imprimé), £12. 


® ‘The numbers of the follce ven ut tho end of each article correspond sith 
ithe folios of the Qurtographieal in the Maseow Archives, 
ip names in Mask: gates. corepond wih tha esa numbers of the 
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puis Carte de la partie septontrionate et oriuntale de Asie, qui coiuprend ly 
Grande Tartario, le Kamchatka et Yesso avec ba tner (laciale vt sex cftes, 
dress!’ en ete Rater (erard), f 12: ay 

_B Garto de I Hit, dross par A. Kehr, profesear de bingues orientale: = 
‘contiont les pase nitinés entro lew 50° et 134" de latitude: de la Nubile Jomprans 
fronti@ves de la Chine & V'Orient (pemenelainye de tutes tes loculités wen 
mrabe}; quelques-tes dans {'fode, lq Tartarie et dans les possescions chinoises 
‘on chinols (matiuserit). | 
. fy Une sotre carte de moindro dimension, mats détalliie, dea terres Karn- 
Aipaks et Ousheks (ninnuserit', 1 No. 10. 

6, Imperii Russicl et ‘Tartorine GHiverian Th majoris et Aslation guna 
Sete suropiae tabula. Atict. Joh, Math, Huslo. 1730 (imprimd), f. 15, 
No. 

7, Siberian yeteria Tab. I. on allemand, lettres latines f. 16. 

6. La ete Sao tirée deta carte donnée par onire du fet Crear 
Tanith r The | rn Li ici, IT. 
0. Nova descriptio Geographics Tartarine manag tam orientalis «tum 
omidentalis cum delineatione totius Imperii Rossici imprinis Siherias aecurate 
catenan. Auct. Philipps Sfrudrribery (mannacrit),f 17, Now1B. | 

10. Carta de TEmpireds Russip et d'une peteds V'Asie centrale d’aprés le 
notions des Chingis; dresede «ue une chatte chinsise (mannserit), £, 18, No. a2 








Gouvenseuex? v'leeorrsn. 


_ 11, Carte génirale de tont fe rayaume de Sibéria avec Iinilleation des 
Rimites des province dle Tobulsk et de Tomsk. yea ratites, des chefi-lienx, dew 
gras ts, des garnisons et des limites au end de la Sibérin (manner), 
LS. Carte des districts d'Irkoutek, Sselonginsk, Nertchiisk, et d'une partie 
de celni d'liimak. Dhresedy par lo feometre Shobdifcive, transmis an colléze 
ded affaires dirincirey par le vice-gouvernour de Tobolek Joltine om 17a) 
‘ing rdidad gate des nomades: Ostiaqnes, Tos Yakontes, 
L er des compenente des 1 peat Da a, Lome, Vakon 

Youkazirs, Kariaka, Kemtohadalies de différents pi pnesth vt den ‘Techonkteh : 
rt fe lIrtyche jimyn'an pays Sehdlicinak et Tchoukote (ian tinerit’), 


4 Tne feat dis districts de Mangnact et de Lena, avec les embouchursa 
dea Houves Yitisis 5 ee dresade par Y. Trnekote, 3 exemplains, dee en 


hacAipupebnerie orientale a0, Deb vena te, du méme auteur, et distribation 
reilie an ent Crnprind) f Oo, 15, | 
AS. Carte da district Yakonte du pare ATchoukotis et du Kamtchutka, avec 
les terres Finitrophes, atusi bien que d'un partie da l'Améciqu dn Need of 
de Japon, dressée par Timothée Pérdvilow (mannsrlt) £47. No. 10, 
ue ete Carte dee lieux vithiéd entre les promatiteires Yakonte et 'Ichonkote-et 
18: Garte de ta déTimitation entre la Rule ot Ix Chine Waprés te trainé 
— - J oe per lew ptomitres Sholdltsine ob Schafifow (manuserit), 
; foi. OO, 
— 19. Carte de ln prieinee de Siteric, coMmmtniqndés par le comminaire Ki 
eae at rps reed ae finovine, apie fa denetiision Sholditzine 
mtr q 
~~ 20. Mer Ratkale avoc tea parties dos fleuves: Lina, Arpoune, Seclonga © 
a etdes districns enVirotinaty, direseds par. Frouskote (inipeing), fi 
No. 15. 








anrtiowan sores, 20 
21; Carte dex bonis de ta mer, pris fombouchare de VOidadk (manuserit Hy 
{ 37, Ne, 16. 


22. Carte du golfe maritime, depuis embouchnre de-TOMinék juaqn'wn 
gotle de Ponjin, dreesty par Slebetisene et sea cides (mannecrit), £38. No. 17. 
ad. Carte do golfe maritime de Ile Ounalnachki, d'apres in ordre du cap- 
lewt, Lérmchoot, dresade par le pilote Bbohomew en LTO, £38. No, 1B. 

24.. Carte des lieux simés anor We cites de la mer Glaciale et lo lonz dee 
trea du fliitwe Cdna (manoseri:), £38. No, 19. . 

25. Carte des linux attenant atx river de la Léow, depuis le luc Baikal, 
dressée par Jtdfom (rmiatiteerit), f. 58. Na. 20, | 

26. Carted’in voyage vere tee wonrceede la Lena (monmectit), (38. Noo at, 


27. Carte du flenve Léna avec ses alllucnts, fiite & Ja tain pur lo profes © 


Miler, f. 38. No, 22. . 

so. Carto routiére muivant ied Heuves OF et Léna. juequ'au Kamtehotka 
{rontuserit), (. 28. Ne, 8. | 

=9. Carte des cites de la mer depute |‘embonchure do! TAnadyr jueqt'l 
Yermbouchure do Kolvime, aisal ben que celles des terres uppestes, droesbe en 
1766 par le ut Nicolas Daaerdine (monuscrit), £ 38. No, 24. 

20. Carte du teuve Annlyr, des Meter adjacents, dn pers Tchoukote ef d'ane 


Party de. FAmérique du Xord,-2 exemplaites; le plea récent eah-de L765: © 


C'est une copie exdoute wu Collége de l'Amirunte, 33, No, 26, 
: a oo os fort (Oetrog) d’Anadyr et de In mard’Auadyr (mmntecrit},. 
0, 
82. Carte du pars, depois Tombouchore du flonve Oad jusqu'an fort Team 
binsk, £38. Ni 27, 

aa. Carte di conrs des fiotves Oehotd et Kookhta (manuscrit, f, 38, No, 28. 

@4. Carte du para sitné entre lo fenve Véninset et Kamtchaths (romne— 
serit), FSO. No, 23, 

Go. Carte du cours dit 'flonve Bolschaia, aree le fort Dolechrrietehnoy, 
retede pet Avsraters (monitecrit), f. 31. No. 30. r 

#6. Corte des recherches (une communication entre lew Mnnves Maya et 
Ouil, dressde eu LTH par lo eaporal Botyterr, £39. No. 38. 

i. Carte done vote novigahle entro In vy. de Takoutsk ot la Croix de 
Youdom, dreede sews |inepection ila rap. TeAirilee par le pllote Dementien— 
en 1737 (mannacrit), £39. No. M4. . 

28, C Von royae: etitrepris en A741 pour la recherche dev odtes 
occidentales de TAmdrique, dress sous ia direction du ¢apit, Alexia 
ego aE OT 

a. Carte Mercator « : mnity Uichotsi, aLkn ct Lonons ao Ce, 
dreseda d'aprts lo joornal dn voyagn de Behring en 1125 et wn pare es 
pe meet fe 1732, sors la direction de M. Dehrme en 1741 (manuscrit), 

wc, 36 

40, Corte ci i. Kamtchatha, de see ies et dev habitations yoluines, depuis 
le fort NijoéKamtchatek jrsqu'n village Kintchovala, Dreads spree en 
orto du cap. Aréatityne par le pilote Mich, Araecleninnikow on 1707 
(manuecrit), £30, No 3a | 
41, Carte Mercator d'une expédition maritime seortte, exdcntée en 1769 ot 
1769 per loeasp. Aréitcys dane le jut de déterminer les cites dn Kamichatha 
"5 Phi = Meio! Uressée per ly plate Jacques Sclalgnowe (manuscrit), 

© ch, 

42 et 43. Cartes dea airtres partis de cette exjualition, dremsées pat Sehokraour 
orp arabes ry 40. ms he va Lam ini ina oe 

44. Carte d'une expaélition analogue en 1775, d'apres Ie rial-di ap. 
Schmalew (manuscrit), 40; No. 42. | if! | 

45,46, 47, 43. Trarant lem Sat da cap. Smadee eer le vole entre 
Yakoutsk et Okbotsk ; wor cee villes et lea para environnants; aur lo Kamt- 
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Chatka, sur le 1 Oulya et lea Mea de TAmirique recemmen! décourertes, do 
D8 a li, £4). Now 43-48, 

40. @ Nouvelle earte des déoouvertes filtes par les yaiasean Tiss aor cobes 
spoenuee de TAmérne srptentrionale avec les payeadjacenia, {) exenplaines 

ile differen tos diitiens do Ion ries eal Nr a mgt )} 0 41. No, 50, 

PA Six carton icapetmsbes par Brancho & Paris, 1762, des ddéconvortes par 
des Russes dans les piers do Nord et du Sud, en 47, f. 41. ‘Na oh 

GL. Carte des les américaines, dimessée par lo marchand Pierre Schiskbine 
en 1702 (mantserit), £ 41. No, 

G2, Carte des obtes maritimes depnia [ombouchtre du fl, Lénn jrequ'an tf, 
Cuil, dresete 7 par Maspimint de tearina Pillippe Vertiionoow, on 1767 (manu- 

ecrit), £, 42 Po. 56, 

_ 58. Carte idles Hea dang |"Ooéan Oriental, visitées par le marchand Schdouw, 
resets en 1767 (manneorit), £42. No, 87, 

S4. Carte des cOtes maritimes, depuis le fl. Oulia juaqn'an polul Tchoukote, 
remds deg ad es voyages aie dard lis années I7H4-1708 (manuserit), 





Laz Ko. | 
a6. Carte dam mT werrel, iu fort Nije-Korymuk joaqn’h le 
tivitvo Kréstovka ot de Ta aux cing fics maritime: nommes Medveju (des 


urs), dresace cn 1700 (anannecrit) f. 42. No. 80. 
60. Carte dea flee situdes an dein do Ramtchatks, dreesco par fe pilote 
. | eee, Do pa per le orp. Scluniciar le 6 Septembre 1775 (eudianesii), 
o. 
57, Carte Mercator dee 7 bage Ss A Se le pert d'Okhwlek Juern an fl, 
j Onda, oh dain vors Ia. Rouriiak adit ip picl ight la port Pétro- 
pay viewsk, dreeste par Alcoa Reseutne muanmuscrit), f. 42, No, 63 
‘GB Plan dela ville d'irkontek, communiqué ex 1727 par le ‘comte Hagu- 
, dessindé par Mi, Ainoview (muantimcrit}, L44. No, 68, 
BD, La fort Ondinsk, de la aster wh hebe desk sine imanuecrit), hid Ko, 71. 
60, Plan @une nouvelle station lo construite pres du fleuve 
Arcouns, dana lo diptrict de “Nertchinst de la mimeo ¢poque ot origing 
a 62, & Joh Quan "Plane, Avewoda par Mi Buborphine, K uschelow, et 
Te panos, « ane, fe é 
Vinielem; do la nonvella station commerciale & Riakhts en 1729 (enaeneertt), 


14, 76. 
65, Plan d'on fort nonvelloment constrlt on 1729, pour défendi leg 
macsaine do ‘Tchakoi, drossé par Acuechane Scenes £45. No. TT. 
6, Projet de la sonstructio 1 da fort Nertchinsk, dreses par Scheerds on 
- 1723 (mannsent), 45. No. Th | ‘aa 
OF. Denx projets des furta di Nertehilnek et Seélenguinak, de la mime dpoque 
1 ot orizine (mannecrit), f.45. No, Ti. | 
iS. Plan de I et du teavenn fort de Nertchinak, atec cortes dew 
Bs ee cae Sass pevedste tues neasis taste Areiy) jaune a 
ui iis iva A wit | 
de cay f. is No Bo 2 ne 
cas tog ag dtablissement construit pres les encx minérales de Tourkine, 
ae Carte precise d'one partie du Kamtchatka, des obtre @Okbotak, aveo 
toutes les tles Kouriiles, d'une partie dn Japon, des efites nurd-est de | 
ateo toutds los iles Aléoutes, io Wapets Jes données lea plus récettes, on 


- 

a 

Z 

: ra Catan fica Abate Aricis Vahl t fuente de Maya, dreeséa 
ork fl 

; ab LOS (easiness), adit A f. 45. Noe Asi 


i. Ap of the rivers Mayn and Yudoma, communiquée par Jo 
Bet, Waee! (nasaacet), £95, No. 8, " ae 


. 47s ruutiére depuia la civ, Ydnarantocha juaqn'an fort d’Qatrog, drossde: 
7 
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" ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 209 
<¢ communique en 1736 yor M, Shorniakouw Pizarrew (mannserit), £. 45. 


o. OT. 

5. Carte routiére d la Heuve Léna ‘aa flenve dressy 
wi St ie dpi £4i. No 9a. ee sins a 

78. Carte du coure des flinves Vedoleeot et Flagouy, depmis l'anclenna 
josqnh la ‘nouvelle station d"hiver (manuserit), f 45. No. 100. 

( Carte do cours da dietve Angara, depuis te fort Bratski jusqu'an village 

Rinipichanske (manuserit), f 45. o. 101, 

78. Carta du district de Verkhnd mudingk, drow per G, FY. Af@ter (manu- 
scrit), f. 4, No, 102. 





CGuovemseMesT im Topote, 


79. Carte descriptive do la provineo d’Yastte, dremes sous la dimction du 
er Hol NEN 
ia. provines de # Limits Spec ‘ancion Outiage 
n'au fleuve Irtiech ot ln Sloboda de Trehernoloutek, oo ar V, Saopane 
wa th pupa p 
‘iby beamlines 81. Noa 
L, Carte rontitie depute Tobolsiz at fort Oustkoutek, dreasée on 1735 
re lo Trdchine (manuserit), rh No. 6, 
a. Core da i pg se Utyaol, parcourant la partic meéridionale de la Sitvrie 
oo pose fungares, dressio por J. Jednisi en 1777 (imprimd), 
wo 7 


83. Carte du parcours dia fi. Trtysch depuis le fort dOmek joaqu'l Tobalek, 
bss pat Lkenieie on: 1.760 Cimpiriind), 1. 82, No. 8. jaa 
fouities ‘dq la parte du parcoure da fi Intyech depuis Tobolik 
juntas ‘au fort de Situipaletinak, dreasde par Mailer pendant loxpititian dia 
hatha (manneorit), £84. No. 9. 
85. Unrtea dea lictix situde depuis lev sources de la tivitrs Soeva jraqn’h 


Eat Cane Gam nec orange prs des suurece des ficuves Ob, Toma 
et Iryach (mani) £ fee N 
eee ig Liat pays situda Tite ies fleuves Tobol et Angam (manneorit), 
aps aca pays citud entre lea niviéree Petchora of Neipa (manuserit), 

BG, Garte du SP Ba mere LO tinn SE: Med ROTTS la rit. MMiowss 


Merrie set be ie Bo. 
7% Os. Catia , des pays situéa entre tes ff. Kama ot Yinissel (munuscrit), ft 85. 
a. 
U1, Carte des etotie ene jo porooon det fenves Tohara, Tchoulma, 
Ome eb antres Ctnanuacrit), f ao. No. 10. . 
Pim, Peay sa pays alta entre les forte do Tomek et d'Ondine (mantecrit), 
93. Dito entre les rivitres Yourék vt Dondina (manusctit}, £83. No $1. 
4. Carto routiom & travers la ateppo Bambine (manuscrit), £ Bh. Nu 2, 
05. Garten ir ut Sonat Nea (ni  f BS. No. 88. 
00. Carte rontiire depuis la villo de Mang yon mivaut 
ly Newve Yéolscdl juaqu & Ocean da Nord, dresete Ne 1733 sons la direction 
de Th, Minine (mannacrit), f #3, No. 4 
$7, Carte du pays de tout le parcedrs dia Heave Ob et de coux sitnés sur 
ve pe. Carte die lous avusreutse le fort No. 265. 
98, Carte dis Heux situén cutee le fort Tehewak et le Uuve Irtysch, f. 84, 
No. ! 
#0, Curie da parcours de la rivire W. et des |lene sitms dana on 
wikinaa Ceunonity 4. No, 97, ceed 
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ganies Likharw, d 


ADDAIONAL NOTICES 


100. Carte du pesors de Is tivitre Khatanchs (Kittangna)ou Tonr- 
Toutites (mantecrit), C84. No; 28, - 
101, Man des trines d'or ot d'argent & Zinéyew (uranwecrit}, £85, NM. 30. 
1i. Plan de ta distance entre Tobotésk et lo fort TOkhotek, avec dea notes 


amor lea différentes diviations du compas, ¢t une indication des lirax habltés par 
Jes Ostiaks, Toungoustes ot autres peupiadesy Dr 
vores en. Sibérie du mpitaine Betring (matinee), 85. No, 32 


Drnaaé on 1725 ef 1720, lora dis 


103, Carte, communiquée en 1732 par le capitaine Zeliring, Pune deacrip- 
fon des cites de In Bibérie et des liowx qu'il a parcours de Tobolsk jimyu‘an 
Kamtohatka (mannacrit), (£85, No. 33: | i 

104. Carte de le Silvrie ot du pays Kontatchien, dreseds per he major de 

ma Likkerow, d'ap ls timolgnage des habitants (manuserit), tole 
exempl.,f, 85, No. 3 


106. Trois exemplaires d’tme carte des liiux de. campement dos Kalmouks 
dans lea pessistions du Kontuicha, aver ue partie de tables de Chine et de 
ts horde dee Kosals, drvsste en 1722-0t 1729 par Je capitaine d'artilletin 
Ounkieshed, lura de eon séjour chez lp Kootaicha, E36, | 
1s, ange aia Situés sot les confina des possessione des Chino et dn 
Rontuichs, direced par le voydveda de Yakoutsk Patonfedtow, ot eatin by ue 
pat lb vice-geuverncer de Tobolak Foltine en 1790 (manuserit), £85, No. 3%, 
107. Trois feniiles d'une carte du cours du fleuve Irt pres de Tobolsk 
et 8 travers le loc Nommissan, avec ‘indicaiion des alficenta do on flouve, 


sdresade fe Eeounre étre Teditchajowm sctis la direction ain major Jckhueren 
feenined| LEG, No.3. si 


_ 108. Dito dune parti to la frontiére dela Russie avee [Ewpire de Chine, 
Comennniqués pur le youvorneur de Siberic Moschtcheyow en 1733 (manuscrit), 


fos. No. a. | 

109. Carte des babitatinne de anjets pomes lo lone des frontitres des poe 
scszions du Kontaicia on Zungares. Communiqude pat le gonrerteur lp 
ris en 1733 (manuscrit), f. Bh. Nov 38. 


16, Carte de difitrentes mines et nsines, sitndee entre ls Honves: Ob et 
Tréyech ef oo-delk d’Ob (ranuaerit), £ 6. Noa. 


Gotversemest ve Tousk. 


111, Garte des dlistricte de Tomuk, de Kramotarck et do Kounetzk, use 
Esa quo ves tines et nines de Kolyvano-Voskressenak (manneerit), £87. 
ava. I, 
LS. Carte complite des districts do Tomsk ot de Kouznetak, ot partionliiro- 
ment des uuitws de Kolyrand-Veskressensk (rmanusorit), £87. No 2 
3. Pian d'un volcan pots fa willo de Komsnetzk, £ 61, No 5. 


PLANSIGLOBES IMPRIMES, 
1*. Tahtoan de ia eplere céewto en chinoia eur 2 foullles, 11. No B 
2°. Clog tabliany dis plabe terrestiy on atabe, 11, No, 6, a 
CAETES FRONTIERES, 
Oo wes Pays Lisrraormes 4 1'Eurine on Reser. 
I. Chine. 
Trola cartes fronti¢res dea Empires de la Rieaio ot do cctui de la Chi 
tranamises an collége des allnires (alles ie. . ey nlg Z twine 
Soymonore en 1705 et en 1762 (tommecrit), 95. Na, §. 





ADLITIONAL KOTICES. 211) 
few | 
1*. Deux cartes indiquant comment doivent étre les frentibres de In Purse. 
Debeini trasunis an €. D, A. ¥. en 1726 (manuserit), £0, No. 1 
2) Fronti@res ded Empires do Russie, ot ie. Dessin envoyé on 
iP Caie Cane art ie Vuddtien eis Cesar Loo New 


aig sab ocr qh 7 ig tee ante o Forse, : do mémoiro, eur deux 
iTles (tnanuserit) fi. Nu. 





CARTES DES PAYS ETRANGERS., 
1. Jade Oriratale. 
Hindestan, ale PF. Ama b. i. t 17z2 (imprime) eur lem Feat Lis, ft 13. 
. Ohne 
. Carte des hee deo Topen pear der Hellin en LTRS, f 106, 
Ms Carte donnant lea contours da Japon, de la Con, de Mle d"Esap ot du 
Kamtchatks (mannserit), (106. 
3, Trente curtes de la Chine, Go différentes dimensions; bigendes chinolses : 
pea acd eg Ventre elles portent des notes faltes en rishe: (ruatisserit), f, 108. 
& Dessin d'nno église nenvellement eonstriite ab Pekin. Lee limonsions 
sent renlues perun cordon, qul porte dies mangied en papier are ineerip 


et largenura, cte., otc. Ce disin 4 ét¢ envoye de Come on 1752. 
ih. fered, 


Persicurnm ‘Kilonine, pempe Chirvaniac, - Dagestaning 
Geegraice tat Anet. Homaime, Sorimbermé, f 109, 

"9. de Kandahar, tranauis por fe président Jean Adlowschiine on date 
WTspaban, da 17 mai 1783 (manmecrity, £100. No, 2. 

3; Carte di Tian of des autres provinces situces aur jes chte de Ia Coe- 
eae Transints par Je lbeutonant-z¥ndral fe'paschow wn 1729 (mannacrit), 
1G, Nos 
4. Tortaric. 


J. Carta-portis Asiae, quam ob varia -viurdim periculn et imtuenses itineris 
laboros ms reysriuatoranh: ater contigit oculia viders,  Anct, roe 
Teta tel, Loudial 1 1732 com exjlicatiime (on latin et gree). Elle 
crcl gest ithe sh pad aa Oe xine = = et Aral, er ee Kak 

yukz, ‘Toirkests ete, ele, 
Mencia iN a sii 
AAs pipe ete do Ta: Citwule-Tartario par ML Wits. Atiatenlum, gang 
; 8. Carts do : do la horde Rimghixe-Raiseaque centrale, on tntare (mnanuwscrit), 
a. 3 

4. Destin exécnté aa lea tdmoign Jal Eki or le 
directeur de la dotiune inca outs, M. Valitethy (shanuacrit), f. 110. No & 4 

6. Plan do ta cite de Khiva (tranwecrit), £ 110, 

0, Carte die faby'a det Rarokalpoks ef Qusheks, altude eur bes citer oriontales 
de la mer CVaspenne, autour de la mer d'Aral, avec dea indications dea linox 
trie diétailides (nmiriecrit), £,110. Voyas. ln titre atallls la page I™ (4 24 8), 


6. Zungurie. 


Carte de ia Zungarie, diressee en 1724 le capitaing Ounkovsk 
Taamadene de Tuseld anges dn Khan Zonper (Extraite du ‘douiier. a. ae 
iat ~Zungane, No. 1). Voyex p, 8, we 


= 


oe ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 
CARTES MARITIMES, 


Carte Mercator, dressés) par le népoectant d‘Onstiongue Nitita Schalacuikhny, 
du gon yor age ecitrepria wn) 1702 dane le but de ddeuuvrir one nouvelle vole & 
travers Tooéan Arctique, No, F. 


Arresote C.—Liat of Officers af the Trternultiqnal Congress of St 
Petersburg, 1576. 


President of the Congress =...” .. ML, Grigorieff (B.)* 
Prestdenia of Soctions :— Ch) 
| 1. Siberia. oe as My Vanuilieff (RY. 
SCentml Agia 22 aku - oe Schéfir N) 


, Extreme [ay M. de Ron Roe 
6. India, &c. aa a5 aa a A. Kern 
i Feces’ ee ey cee cee File Exel eae Abmed Vilfyk (T.). 
& Archeology 2 5: | 1) MO 

f. Heligious Systems oe Mr. Doug vles (2 ), British Miser, 


| Viet Presidents of Sections :— 
| a, He x estas ; 
7 


| | 1 M, de Goo 
2, Centml Asa . : Vela real ). 


AM Bene i re ( ‘weer 
ve te Ms. TP emkCERGS. 
4. Tran-Cancaais Mr. E. Eaatwick, UR, PGS, (E). 
&. Extreme Esst es : 
oe i Ci). 
7. Turkey. ee i Wright ( E), Cambridcr. 
H, Archmology — 
3 - Religions Systems. Te Mz. Chanery (E.), 0 


Chisel ‘Becxetety » « a Baron Osten-Sacken ra 
iL diatistant Secretary... .. .. Baron Rosen 


Becretaries of Coupresp 4. 





Treaavcr ~ «.« w se .< 
_ © "The letters (B.), (G.), Sy alter the note den oe ol w 
Srckie dhol is Ue Himsa, ( F. Fran , (G. Garmany, Gir. 
fireece, (1) Taly, (H.) He satire (Ramin (8) Fea ahs ? mm m3 


——SESE ws 





2; The Tehoukot Exzpecdilion in ‘1868: Br De: Cant, Nevis, 
[Translated gad comtenibeated by Capt, Cee) 


Tne whole af the nerth-east of Siberia ia Hints: Serect swipe dls 

calla! t avast ume of the ea Weboete fi 

tien Veni eimbeer Tehoukchie; (2) The Aigreais 7) atest live ye oae eae 
ch pemootoy and (3) Nommols to the eat of Care Cook, It 

was to the 


oned tribe that the mcr of which Dr. Necinant 
wae af member, wae undertaken In 1868, trike ceerpies the territory 
between Bebrine Stadt andthe Kolym on ome rate and letwoen ihe Gincial 
Sea and the River Anadyr on the other. The climate of tlie region ia 
severe, that thera wre few nights in the year in whinh it doea not ‘freeze, 
Winder sich unfavourable conditions, tegetation is very ocanty; It oomaists 
eed of lichens. 

The animals met with aro the reindeer, the black bear, und ¢ertain binds, 
ocr lids ote ast eter "he emu prio ae the 
mournial aclitude of these vast wastes, Thore azo no preciona metals, “boihitng 

to attract man. ‘Tha Tehoukebs, however, are not the tinue tit falabinante 
= Yakuts _solgaed from the Baikal to this conntry, profably in the time 


ay tatlavea etch Miller that the Tehonkcnis came from the other 

side of Bebsing Strait. ei enna eerie: Sree cbee Envi Alben 

of Koriaks, hey wared tengzuinury conflicta until i rile 
AV thn grows time the Fchosbeis sume abot 3000 oe 


On the 15th of A hitst, 1888 sa Pir. Neumann, we left ek anil 
sO the 1h of Asi, 1008) sary Dr. Nes We passed five ‘works at 
Yakutsk in order to compilete the 5 aarp at med rt ore as which ated 
ataateaytealos an om the ## of November reached Aldan Ga Deby 
| about 140 miles from Yakuisk. On the 7th uf November we 
Abi Wikia cork of tno Combet the Yoei Regiment, and five 
ey “ap the Verkho? Range is reckoned 145 he 
TOR rear miles, # 
through w district entirely nninhakited, For more thon half Spe ta fl. 
road trends aluog the Valley of the 'Tukulan, pina HA atllgee hea Sed tiaths 
iemall. fico chee taeel chine ociras miles from the Tol Inter. 
sects the pane falls ined ties Alan Ciomn that ght hock The Tukulan has 
the characteristics of m motutnin-stream; it forces ite way through narrow 
dotilea, overflows ite hanks In the epring und in “deen ake tne! 
itu impetuous cours the poplars and larthes which have rg ep 
The fallen trees mako travelling dificult, and erestly fativue the al 
exhausted horses, whose only food oonsiats of the linves ister 
occasional blades of wretches grasa, from the suriace of which the en 
been paeviously scraped away with their hoofs, On this road it was 
seer our ae Ben saya ps ape ine * eral 6 
mus, 7 Of an form, a slightly conv =m 
of Ue tetign be Tok ee eae covered. wi 
of a few juchea of earth, apace belzig left for the exit af the 
fireplace, ‘These caline are constrocted along the road at inter 
miles, at those pointe where there happens to be fuel and gras, 
Wretched ea they are, the haif-frosen traveller In this dreary 
Teel tisfaction finde ¢ 
call fre indeed Ty the ‘Yakut guide seat on tn nuvance, Jt. iw im 
to understand why the Yakot traders who’ troverse this district « 
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id ALDITIONAL NOTICES, 
do awe 


erect something better—for instance, yurtes* which are in ¢ 
to these wretched hovels, where the Saas an longs in a thi tick cea 
cuusing the eres bi adiaak ail Into which the wind fds ita way at-pleasure, 
oii threstens each minute to chill one to the bme—to say nothing of having 
0 throw ont the snow: which fale iliropgh the amoke aperttim. Ja [t that 
tise ls seccand nature 

On the Tth of taNediee a0 Teachid the kitchen at Kurum-Hopcharal, 
shunt 45 miles alyansbr nh rath dhe ranee, and there had to wait for twenty 
fonr hours, a8 we recei froth sui peed ‘Ttinguzes that therg 
was no chance of cur being able to cross the wing to the wlmone wh 
but that in two or three oe lhore Palade lity that (he wind would, 

beide. weather at 


au The Kurum-Hopeharal ear had, that it was impossible 
to make observations for determining the latitude 
Cis pet af Novenober we Big thai a pene es this de of the 


| carroct; the winal 





The fe Shela ot the litths district of 
"eriah urea, is treciess. I determined the. position of thi place im #pite 
af the thermometer registering 26° E. below zero, ‘The pass over the Verk hol 
Mange ia very difficult, and occupies about seven hours, the sontbern slopes 
preenting Seamer eal thon the northern, The highowt polut of the 
aacoul was, according to the registration of the barometer, 4700 (cet above the 
level uf the sen. On the eeesinis stands a crs, pon whiph thet passin Voakart 
hang a lock of his horse's mane, of a rag, 24 a thank-offerin rH 
‘pasmaos of the mountains. On either side of the highest point 

Toountains rise to a further height of 700 feet, so that the range Satin as 
elevation of 5400 feet. Toro ia ale» the lak from which the Hiver Keh- 
stom inks iterie., hie river, ata distance of 12 miles from its eource, 
‘nites wilh another tmountain-stroam, the Teriah-Yurial. The two streim 
form the Ee paesaa, whith, on being joined 6 miles abore the town of Verkilo- 
Vausk by ihe Dulshaloh, changes its name to the Yutu. 

On the 24th of November we reached Verkhoiyanak by the post-tond. On 
the way thither ] took some observations, but, with the thurmomeler wt 
41° Hb Hero, (t wiak S inatier of great difficulty, and iia hin ite cue ta 
useribe great octoracy. to them under the ciommataners, [i wi 
enfficient to freaitiea that, alter previously warming the instrament at tie 
fire, lesa than five minutes in the open air enffices to eongeal the Inbricaut, 
and prevent the axin and screws of the ieatrument from working; to say 
nothing of the risk mn of having the fingers froten by contact with the 
dhitrument, 6 the thickest | ffi) ne dr genre 

The climate bad ever gince we find passed the mountains. For 
Hires weeks the thermumeter fell below Le a Boden beck oe low. aa 
“ai FL below zero, ‘The lowest oteerved temperatum during the year 1860 at 

etkieivyunsk wae 62°21, below era 

rv ape moun wo beard of the mammoth found by o Tungor in the 
a eucaaee: fine, which fille into the ace between the Jadleirkn wand the 


On the Gthof December we ln, Nexen itd réached Tabata up the 
10th, wher we remained four a. Herw we changed our mode of cou- 


yg Poe from horses to roindeer-sled : 
vil brough. the districts of ‘Tostah 


F mike), and ‘Tingun-Frestiah (60 tuiles), mud theace through the defile of 
River Habarolka, which fally Inti the Duedo. "be Dozdo in itd tim 


ut 


-— 






{ah into tho Adicha, which wlso received the watera of the 'lostah. | The 





Hows tute the Yana, et far fron ‘Tabalal, Along: all these rivers 
* Tents of felt —Trasst.cron, 





the parting fekweem irs Iudigirks an “at ike Akao The sp-colled 

Range is aloo parallel to the other two, and seporntes the waters of | 
Alageya from the western ffinents of the Kot "All these chains kro much 
lower and jess olecpi than the Verkhoiyan Hangs, and tear the Lodovit 
Sea take the form of low hillk The + Hange forms the boundary 
hetwoon the districts of Verkbolyanak and Ko 

Qo the 16th of Jannary we arrived af Srednice-Kolymex, a town of filiy 


hots, lying on both banka of the River Ankudin, which enters the River 


‘Kolyni close to the town from the leff'elde, A detachment of forty Commcke 
is stationed In the town, 

Here we met the 'Tehoukctis for the first time. In 1866, owlng to their 
pastorage failins, a hod petitioned tho Rnssians- to be altower to tronefer 
thiriy habitations fram tha aight 40 tbe left bank of the Roly to tlie a= 
cali) Great Tundru, o district bordered on the ote Rol: 
ithe exat hy the Kolgm, oa the west ky the Iniieicka. Om the sodth ite 
gaat ade carrey S stated as Se Ti ‘odotika, which flows into 


tas frown ita Left Li Tie 

The ar oukchis now once more renewed their Forest, which Wad eran led, 
stud seme fifty imizmtid at ones The impression by these 

waa exoecdinely azteca e- ‘They are of laugh stature, well pa kon 

‘with a type of feos noither Monge! nor nor Tartar, In answer te our ii ‘toe 





oa to the present placo of ubode of thelr chicf, a A SeNO they replied thag 


he waa probably at. the somrees of the Great Anyui and Chaun rivets 
ty the 13th of March wo left SrduieKolymsk in our roindee signe f 
pine through Butalah, Sigdy-ltar, Olbat, ond Pomaskine, reach 
my dntanoe of 18 mileg, From. Kresta wre priceeded Wits 
RY ape an clare fax pee pce A 858 
Seki, and ‘Timbino, ‘This Wiatanos af 130 nailoe is usually 
traversed corse 


We arrived at SE cance uittna ncn hnieaereee 
height. We rewmined lero five days, ‘The barter consists of aking for tating 
The town ts nothing seme: tides a tows Biilsté ie Ce Rat kt code 
| On the Sand of arch wa left for the Anvni Ford, a diataies of 170) eden! 
He jee at Hewt folly the Kolyrs, and afterwards the Hiver Liltle. of 

ied ge b te id mag hr pS rsh ig Pahl 2 rn 


teleer, man's only means of existence in these parts, io lotiger 
toy Tlinfogvs eEN = 


On the 25th of March we reached the Anyal Fort, After we bad been. 
there ao few we were visited ly Ammoorgin, chief of Lgtasentiny moa 
ad he tt montinws called, Tarn (in the ‘Takiwt languace this fs cquivalont to 
banc oe sonia), & moan. Rbove 26 yuats of epee 

Here we were introdused for the first time to a Tehonkchi eine, The 
repogt peepee Renin fab, frozen ruindeer- marrow, ‘moked. reindcer- 


Witaling with f favourite 
dish tte obothci i eat Eb eS fee Paes, 8 








dinner wis Over, we fo witntes the gnmew of the women, 
chr songs, if iy mush tras ths deceit ee heard. 
Thay sang sone i ete i dmesg wpedrgpepomteyar sis ‘a 


wien thes keep the oki 
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(On the 4th of April we tode a etart. This day may be considered the 
eormmmnesment of Ub: _Avboxlot Kapedition, ax it was then that we bozan.to 





and . in teindeer 

about 8 miles wp the Aural to the mouth of the River Kobeloff Liarlian, 
whith flows into the Auyui from the left side, and then » that river for 
Smiles, On the 6th we proceed about 20 miles up the an, and | ft 
thie wip 68 the foot of « «mull imonuisin-chaln, Next day we this 
rence, and descended to the Kanienni River (an ‘affluent of the eet 
» facpr th afnlheao gta ii, ‘These mountales consist af red porphyry 
amd Diack slate. Their height is aboot 2000 feet, and in than are foond 
nuantitios of wild oy (Owes nivicold), an animal mat with thrombout the 


‘chonkot. country ae fir os the Ledovit Sea,- Hunting them [a : dan- 
grrous, as they are very eavege wien wounded, Thelr flesh by sweet, ‘fat, 
snd pot unllie venino 

‘Oa the 7th we deboschal oo the Ortifia) anil proceniling: sons jt for 


18 miles, came to the: River Derexofka, which falls into the Gat Anyui. 
We followed its cours: as far ws ite mouth (1% miles), 

Gn the Sth ara rear 20 miles up the -Tliver Anyol On the th we 
parted from thiv river, and commenced thy ascent of tha monninina. Tt was 
Ditateep, but rather long. We completed about 25 miley this day, and-33 
miles on the next, when we halted on the upper oourse of the river, 

On u Lith we only marched af) Rie as the quantitica of largo stones 
Fay Sd brie tear 2 diffionlt, 

Ont and 13th, after a jo of 40 iilen, wo reached 

rac Raaghgacly ioe eB 

this day we ehot some partridge of a remarkable kind (La ovina fama) 
which wo bad on ig Synge es fx toate tl (Lap ap 


apis A 
The Prnrooegie Fee srinteredt foe severe yekts: Di: eyccoaton 
is In ae? 9. lat, and ser Reactor adh somatinhera anys trpbetec lca 
above the level of the sea. It consists of a rther brad platean, about 
10 miles across, surrounded on all sires with hich totintnine, Vogetation is 
roy tag what there is, le wll-lenfrd Hew we becanie sorjuainted with the 
af the Toboukehis, Armraocorgin hus three wivea By his eldest 
wife, Anns, o poor girl of the Clinvan tribe, who wave! his life from o Lock 
Geers lait Sind dae otin and three daughters, His wound ree eo 
Whor be kas one daughter. These ladles ara no lonper 
hae Wie en young and ost wma, to hao perc ha pil n whole ond at 
ithe Tehoclchie are punt of Uhr ition: ened 1 them. 

fox ac chase il we Wide heal nicrente a rlthee a eecall ‘steextn 
we coached on the th the suite of the Riror Teuneke, wittah falle tute 
the Boom no cape a hag -ye- ape Of the Anadyr. The othor sources of the 
Anailyr are mim (Red or Great Pole on) anil the Anetva (Little 


The § formation df the feat of taal tj the waters 

aes ifiimenia of the is jerpbyeyy dune, 

yellow ceesslonaliy, grt are scarce, 
found on the eouth | aa anal beetle Pesan tile 


ct s,and thence East Cape; bot were 
natin tho iphed: thero was 


ce Bi 
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darkenad the air, so that the sun cmt. not be seen... With them. appeared 
op the Li hits ong Rae ones They lay their ecgs under the akin 
the animal, aml the | when hatehel, torment them: severely. Ta July, 
thie prctmandbpent the thermometer seldom tose above 137 H., and seldom 
fall below 0°, 

We also mot-with another tribe of sedentary Tehoukehis. In ‘ap 

P is like the Reindest-Tchoukchis; tt their language is ctinsly 
Foret. Reindcer-Tehonkchis call them An- ugg which meana “near 
i rageaeh attra reser aa pt but an fich, walruses, aml 
eile: Bot ag thoir clothing consists of reindeor-sking, raking they aro nore om dees 

wml nkchis, by when es are recone! aa inkh. 
4” propos, that that Rink ik, tho Danish savant, formerly tho 
Director of the Danish les in Green and a gentleman thorough 
aoyualnted with the life and re of the Esquimanx, sent un a book of 
tales and traditions of that peopie, aud, supposlug them to be of the same 
diescont, asked na to fed out and communicate to him whether the muma 
tales exist among the edentary 'Tehoukchis, But T can confidently sesert 
that with neither the one nor the other tribe of Tchonkchls dom anything 
of the sort exiat. One of their few traditions ls that thelr forefathers camo at 
one time from the other side of Behring Strait, Another is ono of the creation 
5 the workd. Tb ie har or by the sedentary Lge ” fallaws cae 
the nonin one pair erry ic “Pha ea eg , Trot WM - 

tens Bach of thee oouplal with Tits hadulicrft accord aie me 












sna ulian 

On the Sear Aten, we at lenvth dow the ea. "This was Ennchelon Bay, | 
‘The small aud rocky julot in it in called Pericheff. ‘Tho sea was amly 20 miles 
distant, but It took us sighters days to:reach it, owing to the wre 
tho impeditnenta of ama!l rivers, which wa were unable to cost, | a: 
fo wood to make boats. 

On the 10th of Angust we reached the high steap bank (abet 3 SA") at 
mouth of a small rivur, where wo pitched our camp In lat. 64° 4 23" x 
Ti’ 35° §5" 2 of Greenwich, We remained until the ded of Eepterber od 
: CCoppiaa articas of Pala) tales his departune—the grobo 

ws orrticus of Pallas 

( our pete ae eae See ee ee along the. hawk Mathai 
Renter bert ona about 63 miles to the north of it, Ou the 18th of Sey 
show beziining to fall; wo once more took to our sledgea: sod on she Tibial 
October reachial the Anadyr, and the first Russian botiane Tn those. 
however, there were no inkabitante; they serve only as eummar reaidences for 
the Inlinbitunts of the villages of the Ankdlyr at the time when the fish ascend 
the river, and when the wild reindeer cross it, Heindeer 7 in the sum 
mor in vast herds to the Ledovit Ses, to escape their tormentors, the | 
and the spider, and in the autumn, towards the ond of Auguat, metarn to tt vcr 

ores, During their autumn wanderines no obutucles atop them, no rivers 
Sata, then Ts thotands and tens of jtiosmnnas thy awit Boros. even 
peak tiesea aa tha’ Atmsiyr, 000: yosds i bresifth. | commences the 
hunting serscn. 

On the Sth of Nevemler I left for Nijne-Kolymak. The road lay across 
the Anadyr for 10 miles, and then for seven days.up the River Pad pean to. 
ite wourca, ‘Then across the mountaing, the auent of which wus sv atewp that 
we only accomplialierd 0) miles in two days, 

The Analyr ¢-is.a cottinialion of the bier nampa \uwer, 
Tt dooe not cxecol 0 font in height, paren all the hay ity cs 
| watever teh 


‘hos nothi common, ‘The J aren ee eat ff ammo Pad 
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Bea To the place whiere T crossed it in ch a9. Gakarkio: Eee tenn 
separates the waters Of ity eastern affluimts, «. 9. aya, anil 
ya, from ite corthern afflacnia, «4, th Foe If we take a 
iook at the course of the Analyt on the map, the placo where thia 
river bends abruptly from berth to exsd, my words will be perfectly plain, 
dete nt Niji on the i wf December, having ‘accom ptiched BOO 
in twenty-fou 
During m: say tt Mju Keys, T determined the the longitude of the place 
po epic ot lanier distances to be 160° 66 8", and its latitude 68° M1" 5a" 
agrecs very cloaly with Wrangel's # observations, viz. viz. 160° 50’ $2” and 
65° SL 6s" Gd respectively, 


3. A Voyage to Usbogistan ia 1671-72.* (From documents preserved 
in the Archives of the Ministry of Fursign Affairs at Moscow.) 


[Agerasor by Capt. Comme, a.a] 


Ix the year 1600 Boris Andriydwitch Pazukhin was sett by the Tsar Alexis 
Mikhail (father of Peter tho Groat) to the khous of Khiva, 

onl Balkt, He left Metcow on the 24h of Jame, 1660, pruvidad ¥ with letters 
fim the Tsar, and presents for the different khane. Descending the Mivers. 
Moakwa and Oka, be arrive! on the 20th af sus Srey pra fromx which place 
he pawed down tha Volga to Astrakhan, after ing jomed by nn escort of 
Strelisé (the soldiers of that epoch). In conse noe af the dilay of tha 
~~ ao lain aed ng year that Astralliay 


Whe foc 
In. the seventeenth centy ry, according to. Parukhin, there wore thres routes 
into Ushegistan ; {Cp Ac panes the Caspian to Astrabeul, and thenne: by Meshhed 
to Bokhara—a journey of fourteen pect alk! (2) From the Port of 
‘four weeks journey, bat the duration of the feck Astr- 
rae Barapa depentot Gh the tore ean dissin ot fa wind ‘This 
wae the shortest shortest toute, bat the moat dangerous, both on aceotint of the 
storins, which wem ‘of constant eeeurtonn, particolarly in amtummn, and oles 
“eas the 2 ive ehurncter of the nomad Turkoman tribes intabltng 
soryalils 3) seat La thao Aeon Sesh Al 
:shike of the This was the route selected a! Ta seooiiade 
tion of th Mes of Prinse Prosoruvsky, na the lonet dan- 
gurous, wae impossihls to progeed withont cides ats an escort, nnd 
at un erdar of the: Taar, transmittal ee the Vi red, the Calmuck: Khan, 
Tiittchine Taisha, ene. ter thi tacie of the Chal” Placed. six of bis pol 
jects at the dispositinn of the envoy. 
Lars te eae Astrakhan. ninetean comols, and left on the 10th of 


day match he arrive} on th River Ural at the cam of 
the [otter like other nomads, were preparing at this susin is mae 
‘to more northerly mi a from which ther retora in the atinmn. 

Ou the iat of Apnl, Pezokhin quitted the Qalenick com and, after haben 
foro day ou the Of thin same mcnth oer the banks of the River Saniz, at 
ies lanes einai of: tcttn (ulue) of Nazar Mabmow!, crombenn bf Dalehing 
i rr. oe 











ra Pa Doig tare Nicholas olurikitl, wl the Conzrese of 
+h faye jemes bichiy=20 milew, 
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Tee See ie arevek onthe 1D) of Bias ‘bofore Kata, the firt 


town in Khivan territo two day journey fram the éapltal: 
The Khan of Khira, 2 Saveha | am Panes eo ene Tee 
vonoa ier bn hate del, who acted ns commisuary to all foreign 


minions coming to Khir 

On the 18th of Ms ” Khondaberdel, accom pannel by ne sotaes een 
hod others, meat Pasithin and nnd his suite @ fow miles from the 
diatiendat: greeted the envoy in the name of the: Khan, and pe al on: babel 
NR de weak ye sage cot Bs cote Wa the villages of 

Djanarobel, where tents were prepared for the afterwards pro- 
Geeiod $s announce the arrival of the tpieioa to the the Khan. 

Two days later, Pasnkhin and his suite mado their entry into Khiva 
mina tod Bie mines cenit Sorte provided by the Khan, and accompestled bry 
two Yasemis (persons of dass a inindre lence and large numbers of 
citizens, The envoy and his suite wee lo the old palace of the Khan. 

"Tho amiienoe took place on the 21st of ay, "The Khan rocetved Pasukhin 
ea ated eit he See ea over the of the “elden toom," which was 
witnated-in the middle of his garden. Near the Khan were seated twenty-foor 
Atatyli, and other personages of the Court; in front of the door were Vursuanle 
with tong and upwards of a a hundred Uxbegs, Tho Khan took from 
Puxukhin's hand the letter of which lie was the bearer, inquired after the 
hialth of the Tear, and listened to the envoys address, 

Afterwanis various catables were handed rotund ot silver plates, with water 
ani mitk (probably Awerés) in golden goblets, When the repast wae over, 
Paxukhin returned to his dombeciln. 

The presents which Paznkhin bad Mie en aes Khan, as woll aa those 
which he distributed ta the presse of the ved with evident 
foulings of satisfaction, 

ing ey Tusabhia was ‘war again invited to the Khan's 
pean snd, after a similar repast, the Khan, at Pasnihin's solicitation, gave 

permission to: proceed to Bokhara. At this andionos th the question of 
berating thi captive Russiony in Khivn and the surrounding conmtirios owe 
Hiscisacd at lencth between the Khan aed the envor. “Che former u 
ream that the traffic in. Russian pracners should ecase, that thoy should 
no longer be sold in distant. Ppt and, while swatting the awe 
relitive to the pranchase of the prisoners, agreed that a certain namber of 
Russians should be ent gratuitously to Mloecow with Pasukhin when thie 
latter azain throvich Khiva on his retin to Kienia, 

Leaving hiva on the Srd of Jone, Parukhin arrived on the same day ul 
the town of KRhanki—all the towns tentioned by-Pasukhin atifl exist—and: 
the next day at Azaries (Khacor-asp), and aiter crossing the Aun, reached 
the frontier of Bokhar Afters nanchy if elehit days across: tho Hees tis 
Russian caravan halted not far from the firal town In Bolchom—Kato-K. 

the Dup-age of the plan, a fiinctionary charged with. the administration, af 

commercial matters, ate] with receiving custom and other fs 
il ‘Vazakhis in tht samy manner asthe Rhiven cotimiessry had. doce, 
The Dar-aga informed Pasukhin that the Khan of Holharm, Abdul Aziz « (er 
Abda Asiz) hod left for the frontier with his troops, in. onder to give hatile to 
tho Khan of saute ap that be woe ni the time in the town of Karak. sind 
would be apprised of the wrrival of the Russian tiiesion, 

(a the Soni of June the Hnesian vane Dokbara, where be was 
canbe Gress sdh Bui, to whbin the Kihun had enimated the care of the 


on Pateb neat Liar cob eel tacsnlar Heat hill Aunt cckumeed sepkioe Paznkhin 
OO 
* ‘The proche: halting-place wae Ronlabia, pot fier from, Kat. ay 











A arom med gives 





had meanwhile studind tis political fist soonarnical conditionof the Khanites 
olara with regard to their army 
The ary of Bahar, oding the auxiliary troupe furnished 
Piha Kareeatrale, eprass of 180000 mex The arm os 
Br seri neni ag b mn half the sims: while the army of the t 
ea mop, atl the 39,000 horsemen: Iu the event of war, not nly 
tall the Khivan seas inns ge alee tnerchants, &e, 





rt hope of obtaining booty. 1 ode of warfare which obtained with 


Khivans was the eme saath th Calmucks, and neither at Balkh nor 
Hokhar was thero ot that time an ainy aaGunkeye aa cartsllere: Tho Khare were 
not rich, as they bed distributed nearly all their territory among their 
Semapenes sreaaeh OF PAY. The revenue waa derived from o howse-tax and 


_ Throughont Uzhegistan ccroale-were-sown and irrigation was indispensable. 
Veet ieened te si, ara dil not produce aulficent for ita requirements, 
and in yqucne: exported nothifig, Eliva produoed annually about 16 
tons bret alk, which sold af sb! 3 rouble a pound, 

‘The merchandise in greatest demand for the Khivan market included cloth, 
bean, a skins, vessels of various kinds, pine and teedles, 

saz tke cotecn ot ih lun to Bokhara, Paznkhin waa received at 

te palace The court of Abdul oss Set much mere extensive nnd 

hill than that of Navaha-Mambet. i Khan wae surronuded by tho 
Khosi—his relatives, and by more than 100 other personnzes af the court 

On. entering the reception-hall, Paznkhin waa srepite on i the the sight by the the 

spend Mahmet-Macir-Bei, on! on the lan chief moayistrale, 





After Panu til delivered the Tear'a letter to the Kian and read ai 
sildinest, the Khan invited him to be seate!, and inquired about hia jou 
and abont the court of the Tear; anil when Pasukhin compluine: va ake ‘the 
tiolestation to which travellore to Bokham were subjected, Abdnl Aziz pro- 
Tubedd to write to the Khan of Kiva, with a-view to his taking messures for 
wotecting travellers from. the thonails. 

According to Oriental custom, Pasukhin had to ite numero presents, 
particularly to the Khosi, whe told him, amongst other matters, that it was 
acd who had protected the Mussians at bokhara ¢ during the civil wars; and 

tiey begeed him, it the event of any disturbances in nF capital, to. come to 
tiem for shelter, 2¢ they would not plunder or give up those ner thir 
ieretgall Pasukbin had, however, no cause for preg this protection, as 

niece So during the whole period of his 
£Nealag rea hi elo Parukhin #4 Bokhern was tha freedom of thi 
Russian nem. At this the truffo in Ruslan cuptives was ays- 
matically ormapisel in Ushecistan. ‘The Calmmeks and the Dashkine mado 
fecraslone ote ie Huaslan tervitoty, nnd cured off the inhabitants of the villages, 
the atreltsi, and the merchants whe come in their way, Khivan traders camo 
to the Caboueck emi Bashkir camps and purchased tho captives, ae 
Sean peak, te ee 
AGOUE 
op ppt ah oy 
A bthe Khan, Pazukhin quitted Bok 
Pazukhin had peste Hatrections to vie “vide Rls of a but the 








br iathaeatt pc Me hare, rendered tho prnidct 
impractionble. amaichia,. bowerer yi a ae et 
‘reached the town safely, preseited his oF tke hee, ee 


‘ejnmat with one addressol to the Envoy Uy the 
 Purgkhin did not return to Tnatia ss esd 
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The dieriantens of the latter race es bit atithority from the Shak, 





df Persio, then at Ispabar, to allow Pamkhin to pass, tS aS 
conduct him to the town of Meshhed. a 

Fran Mesbhed Psrukhin + ee south coast of the 

tee Edna gaa 1 port of Lingrane (Lenkeoran), from w s% 
em 

Not fin ai thia latter pluce anyveseel to take him to Asirakhan, am} 
it beine alread treat October, Parukbin decided to winter on the cout. 


From Baku ‘gaukhin proceeded to Shomakha. During this winter te and 
bie companions suffered very muck from went of provisions; they were 
obliged to borrow ree atnonest other, from. the Anbuusaor 0 of Poland, who. 

wes then ot Shemakha. Se Gere cee Sa a Ay oe ee 
Lesghians und Persians, who fired pon them und carsied off une of the: 
Tbemicd Rimeinn captives, The envoy bud nok: hoes aitthorised! thy he Paex 
to immke reprizals, 6 he refraine! from punishing these: poople, in onler to: 
avoid giving cause for differences between the Tear and the Shoh of Jersis., 

Parokhin finally ombarked ot the 1th of June, 1673, for Artraklon with 
wipivgstnd aid geveral merchants; and on tho 20th of the game muinth reached | 


Ou the th of October Pazukhin retomed to Moscow, after an absence of 
four years and three months, 7 
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SESSION 1876-77. 


Seventh Meeting, 26th Felruary, 1877. 
sin RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, rece. Paexsinevr, in the Chair. 


PResexTations.—Commander Alfred A. Ohase Parr, wx, ; Sir Henry 
Thring, €.0.n. 


Evecrioxs.— William Andrews, Eoy., c.n:; Rev. Walter FE. Browne: 
Samuel Davenport, Eay.; George Dobson, Easy. John Emery, Eay, - 
Charles Henry Hainer, Faq., u.o.; Frank Oscar Karuth, Bag. : Robert 
A. Laing, Eeq.; Joka Doth, Eey.: Major Gerard Nool Money (Bengal 
Staff Corps); Commander Alfred A. Chase Parr, a.x.: Sir Henry: 
Thring, &.cn. 


Doxariovs 19 Tre Lantanr, Lora t 26rn Feenvary, 1877.—Ane 
dem. Nater- tnd Vilkerleben im tropischen Amerika, Skizzenbuch, 
von Karl von Scherzer; Leipzig, 1864 (Author). The Balearic 
isles, 1876, and The Cost of living abroad, 1974, by ©. "TP. Bidwell 
(Author). Catalogue of the Library of the Univeraity‘of London, 
1876 (The Senate of the University), The Consta uf Chile, Bolivia, 
and Peri; Washington, 1876 (The U.S. Hydrographic Office, per 
Commander RE, Wyman). Haandbog i Geographien, af E. Loftler: 
Kjobenharn, 1876 (Author). Results of Observations at the Rad- 
cliffe Observatory, 1874, -vol. xxxiv.; Oxford, 1874 (The Radelijfe 
Trustees), Polar Colonization and Exploration, by H. W. Howgate 
(Author). The Royal School of Mines Maguzine, val, i. Nes | 
and 2 (The Editor). Les Voyages des Naturalivtes Be pour 
FP. Plateau; Bruxellos, 1876 (The Librarian F.G.8). Letier to 

VoL. EZh, + 

“. 





224 DONATIONS TO LIERARY AND MAP-BOOM. =f Fem, 20, 1277. 


the Sharebolders of the Australian Agricultural Company, hy 
BR. TL. Prince, 1877 (Anthor). L' Afrique ef ln Confirenos Géo- 
graphique de Priuselles, por E, Banning, 1877 (Author). La Vigi- 
tation du Globe, par A. Grieshaoh, treduit par P. de Tehitatchef, 


wol. iil, fase. 1; Paris, 1877 (Mo de Tehihaicheyy). The Grotte of 


Neptune, Sardinia, « poem illustrative of 8 views taken by the late 


Commander Alfred Miles, six, Fas, by Sibella E. Miles, 1864, 
with MS. poem on the late Arctic Expedition (Mrs. S. FB. Miles), 
Statistical Register of Victoria, 1475, parts viii: and ix. ; Reports: 
of Mining Surveyors, &c., 30th Sept, 1876; and Victorian Year 


Book for 1875 (The Victorien tfoverament). Farly maritime inter— 
course of ancient Western uations, Japanese wrecks, and Cryin of 


the Chinese race, by ©. W. Brooks; San Francisco, 1876 ( Author); 


and the current issue of publications of corresponding Societies, 
periodicals, dc. 


Doxatioss ro Mar-Room yrom Fennvany Lew to 2670, 1877,— 
MS, sketch-map of the Quilimano River, made by I. B. Cotterill, 


August, 1871 (Bishop of Edinburgh). Eonte-map of Rev. Tt. Price: 


from Sadani to Mpwapwa (Dr. J. Mullens}. The “ Unrivalled™ 


“Classical Ailas; and “The World," a Classical Atlas, Wand 


A. K. Johnston, London and Edinburgh (Publishers). Native map 
of Chineas Turkistan (Heury Kopech, Beg). Mop of Central Asin, 
by C. Witter and F.Ostzel; Beriin, 1840; Map of Russian Torkestun, 
by Colonal Tlyin; Map of Russian Turkestan, by Captain Linsilin : 


“and Map of Western Central Asia, by thy Russian Military Topo- 
graphical Depot, 1863 (Major-Gen_ Sir FP. J_ Golidemid), 


The Prestuery, in introduclne the aubjoct of the evetdng, mld that bath 
the paper about to be real referred to recent exploration in Central Afriea, 


‘Ono was by Mr. Youur, on bis late aejouen in Lake Newen, whore he had 


the honour of lacnching. the first steamer that had ever appeared on that 
lake. Mr. Young lal tor many years been known. 10 Geographers for bbe 
weal ond encoce in African travel. Hy had boon engaged at varions times 
in Africa, amt tho reputation them eaitud lat to his being clicarh to dake ant 
the Free Kirk Missicuary party in ier t» found the settienmt Livingstonia. 
The second Pupor whe 00 a new route aud « pew imide of travelling in 
Central Africa, which hud heen adopted by the Rey. Koger Price, ‘The great 
difoulty tn reeching ihe tivhlunds of the Inke reglons hud been the tale. 
tiie and marly character of tie cemntey for 100 or 10 mites: from. the 
comat.. Earton, nue, rant, Cameron, Stanlor, had all suffered vreatle in 
th, snd bees frequently Hibilnid, Ihefore they conld mach the highiands, 

= emt ern linch fend ahs iver 1a nina “ hitite com juratively ra from. 
nee Cita vantaces, ad lie tad carole! hiv billocks to the ocutral tilateas. 
ail dark asain in ea naprecedentodly ehort. time, | , 


The following Papers wore then read :-— 


a 


—————— 











Wen 20, 6677] RECENT SOJOURN aT LAKE NyAssA 325 


T.—On a recent Sojourn at Lake Nyasa, Ceatral Afric. 
By Mr. E. D. Youss, tv. 


is thy month of Jmme last year yon did me the honour to lay 
before the Royal Geographical Soctuty some brief notes which | 
sent from Lake Nyassa four months previously. I now avail 
tuyself of the opportunity furnished me thia evening to give a 
mire iletailed account of the successful onterpriso whioh I waa 
jtivileged to conduct on behalf of the founders of the Livingstonin 
Mission, viz., the Free Chorch of Scotland. Although T shall 
cudeavour aa far as possible to keep within the limite which the 
objects of this Socisty impose upon mo, I may, nevertheless, be 
permitted, 1 trust, to touch here and there lighthy open matters: 
which were of ull-absorbing interest to myself and my comrades, 
and inseparable from our motive in going to Central Africa. If 1 
have specially to claim your indulgenve for this in the course af a 
necessarily brief paper, I do it more confidently when [ remember 
the large drafts made by this Society, from time to time, upon the 
knowledge gained by those who pass into hitherto tnex plored 
lands, moved as they are to various efforta by the missions ‘y epirit. 
It is but a just tribute to the memory of David Livingstone, 
and a proper acknowledgment of tho love of his conntrytuen 
fowards him, to state that all that has been done npon Lake Nyases 
in directly traceable to a determination to carry out the dearest 
wish expressed by the great traveller whilst ho lived. Hoe imew, 
ind we who were with him knew also jn the dark days of ‘his 
‘Heappointment, that to launch a steamer upon the waters of 
that splendid inland sea which ho discovered in 1850, wonld do 
wore to paralyse the appalling sluve-trade carried on by Portugmése 
and Arata in Esstern Africa than anything oles. If he failed to 
convey the too cumbrous steamer Lady Niyasi néros the Cutarnets 
of the Shirt, his failure had this in it—it furnished me apo ths 
spot with an experience na to what waa poasilile and what ime 
possible, Thus it enabled me to offer wuggestions for another 
witempt in after years, which has proved, undor (ad's good 
guidance, a perfect success. I need not ocoupy your time by 
deseribing the country bordering on the Zambesi and Shiré tivers, 
Tn puseing, I may say that, since my previous visits, f found that | 
un extraoniinary flow, two years ago, had altered the oourse of 
both rivers at several points; but nothing materially interfered 
with our finding 4 convenient «pot at the Rongont mouth of the 
Zambesi, whereon to screw togethur the sections of the Tlala, nor 
to impede her passage to the: foot of the Shirt Cataracts, Te has. 
tT 2 | 
= 
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flready been recorded here with what enthusiasm the natives on 
the Shiré docked from all quartera when the newa spread that the 
Higlish were ones more sowing amongst them, We could nut pass 
the well-kept graves of Bishop Mackenzie, of Mr, Scudamore, Mr. 
Dickinson, and Mr. Thornton, without fecling at every step how 
the lives of these men had gone far to win this reception for na, 
and that, although dead, they still lived in the confidence, the joy, 
tho ready help wo met everywhere. The Falla of the Shiré may 
be waid to extend for some 76 miles. They present the only. 
obstacle to bur the passage of a small vessel from the ocean to 
Nyeess.. Ent the obstacle is a formidable ome. Within this 
ilistance the waters of Nyassa leap down a staircase of rocks and 
boulders for some 181M) feel. Moreover, it is necessary to traverse 
& mest ragged road before traveller or porter can reach the higher 
ground. In our case, however, the difficulty most to be dreaded 
had ny real existence. The Makololo, left on the lower river by 
Dr. Livingstone, and the men amongst whom the members of the 
Daiversities Mision lived, brought together an cnormous concoune 
of willing porteis, and in ten days we were enabled to take to 
pincés our ateamer, to see her sections, boilers, machinery, and 
stores eafely conveyed above the falls; to transport all our gooils 
and baggage, and that at a very emall cost and without the Ins of 
a single articles of any sort eithor by accident or by theft, though 
weemployod 600 men. When I state to you that the carriage oft 
thees steel plates and burdens, avernging 50 Iba weight m piece, 
necessitated some of the most tremendons exertion I ever witnessed, 
when one remembery that these faithful fellows staggered amongst 
ricks and stones, up hill and down hill, in «hut-m gorges where 
the heat ran up to 120° in the shade; when one thinksof the heavy 
botler and what it took to transport it, T think you will adinit that 
the men who did ‘this four days’ work for six yards of calico a piece 
(aey Ie Od.), finding their own food too without « grumble or a 
prowl from first to last, ure not to bo despised. The work of re- 
‘construction, after co mitch lard toil, tried cur mettle in every sense 
of the worl, and our health too, but it was accomplished anil 
tieam waa wp in the flela within a fortnight.. Our first stopping- 
Pisce war M'Pomda's village, containing a thousand huts or more. 
To my great delight T met Wikotani hore, one of the native lads 
left in the conutry by Dr. Livingstone in 1860,and 1 am glad to 
guy that doring my stay on Lake Nyasei be mudo himself yery 
mefal to me, Not so welcome, however, was the presence of ms 
number of scowling Zanzibar Arabs There was something very 
diguificant in the way in which mmo of them pointed to the sd 


i 
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an my naval cap, and shook his head as ho walked off with his 
commdes, We saw a number of «aves already pinnod in tho slave- 
sticks ; and the charter that M'Ponda's village bore, as the chiaf 
rendezvous of the alave-traders on the south border of Nyassa, was 
fully deserved from all wo sw ond heard. In spite of adverse 
tofuences at work, the chief gave us free leave to settle where 
wa chose in his territory, anil it was satisfactory to find that Cape 
Maclear, on which I had previously fixed my mind's eye, lay 
within it. 

On the 12th Oetober, 1875, we liad steam up af daylight J 
blew the whistle to attract the attention of the natives, who soon 
tirned oul in thousands along the river-bank. [sent a message to 
M'Pouda, asking bim to take a short trip, thet I might explain to 
him how the vessel moved; but he was too much frightened by 
what the Arabs had told him overnight: amongst other things, 
that our presence would canse evil spirits to enter him, that we 
should take his conutry away from him, and so forth. After 
muking one or two runs np and down the tiver before all the people, 
we finally set off for the lake, aecompaniod by one of the chiefs 
men and Waketani, We entered Lake Nyasea at Taat, ‘There 
was a gentle leeexe blowing, and the Mela rode over the «well 
beantifully, Out of the fulness of my heart, I ssid “God speed 
you" and “Amen” was the reply, think, from all, We sang o 
hymn, and then held Diving Service: at the same time the Fiala 
was behaving beautifully, and doing her very best with a full 
pressure of steam, Cousting along tho south-west shore, we exa- 
mined numerous beautiful hare and inlets, bet none ufforded that 
shelter which was indispensable for our -voseel in heavy weather. 
We called at Cape Maclear to wool, and found plonty of ebony, our 
principal fnel, some lignww wite, which burns better stiil, and hand 
woods of all kinds. An enormons population appeared in maz 
places, but T found that the conntry had been mach harried by the 
Ms Viti,a quasi Caffro tribe often mintioned by Livingstone and 
others, and who now are active in supplying the Portuguese of 


Tette with captives for the special interior slave-trade which js - 


catriéd on by thum upon the Zombesi, Marenga, an old friend of 
former yeata, ond a powerful chief, had disappeared in the general 
turmoil. Passing on by M Pemba, we siehted un Arab dhow sail- 
ing before ws. Ad soon as the owners saw our flag fying, they 
lowered sail and waited for us to board her. I found no slaves, but 
only four miserable Ayaoba with-n native crew: Lint the whole 
armangementa on bond told too plain a tale concerning her oulbing. 
I found the owner could speak a little English, and that be hailed 


Prey 


ne 
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from Zanzibar. We fully mudo wp his mind that the list hour of 
his dhow had come, bt after a salutary warning I allowed him to 
pas on, not before he had questioned me a8 to how on ¢arth we 
had been able to bring a steamer up from the sea, and had ex- 
‘pressed a conviction that if the English conld do this, they could 
do anything. We now «stoored o course £.N.£ acrosy the lake, 
tmking for av Arab settlement ot Loangwa; but here, too, we 
found that the plane was destroyed by war, and that a powerfnl 
Ajawa chief, Muakanjira, liad dispersed the former occupants, 

Leaving the Loangwa mouth, we steamed back to Cape Maclear, 
making a stormy passage, but at the exme time developing the 
powers of our vessel In a heavy sea. It wonld be imposible to 
have a better sca-boat, and it was not long beforo we had to text 
her to the uttermost. 

Arranging to settle, at all events temporarily, at Cape Maclear, 
we set about discharging stores, and were fortunate enough to 
find an anelorage just such as we desired, well protected from 
prevailing winds, and with good holding ground. It became ne- 
‘ceszary to return ty the heal of tho Shiré caturnets to bring up 
a portion of our goods; | availod myezelf of the opportunity to pay 
M' Ponda onother visit, and waa recetved with « hearty welcome. 
He happened to be sober—a rare ocourrence—and T found him 
oxesedingly sensible in his remarks, He admitted what a great 
diver ho waa, but atated that tho sale of slaves and ivory was the 
only means by which be could procure clothes and necessaries from 
the const. Alarge gang of slaves had just started, under Arab escort, 
to cross the Juke. T may here montion that this simple avowal 
lies at the root of the whole of the East African ooaat alawe-traile, 
Neither Portuguese nor Armbs will encourage any other trade. 
Slaves are bonght with ono hand, ivory with the other: the slaves 
carry the tneks to tho coast, and (here both are disposed of. Onen 
lot Jegitimate trade be stimulated by opening up communication 
by land and by water, # that the india-rubber, the metals, the 
jeuron, the cotton, the dye-weoods, the ivery, the beeawasz, the hant 
woods, which are to be had in thiw rich country, cum Le brought 
( ports on the const, and the sluye-trade will wither at its roots, 
We accomplished our trip without let or hindfanes, and were gud 
to Bnd those whom wo had left wt the station in good hoalth, 
Time will wot alluw me to describe to you our duty life here; the 
insight we got to the native life, the intrignes of the slave-traders, 
nor the marvellous effect, our presente produced on all sides, more 
especially i in attracting to we from the four winds the scattered 
renmmante of villages swept away br slaveraids. i bapa in another 
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form 4 preserve these details for the public, and I shall confine 
myself now to an acoonnt of onr voyage round the lake, and the 
disdovery ofa lurge extension of its waters hitherto mknown. 

Wo sailed from Cape Maclear on the 19th November, Tr, Laws 
of the Free Church, and Mr. Henderson of the Established Church 
of Scotland, accompanying me, Our first stopping-place wae at 
Makanjira’s on the south-east of the lake. My chief object in going 
thither was to guin pormission from him, so that the mission repre- 
sented by Ma. Henderson wight be planted at the mouth of the 
Loangwe, Makanjira was very civil, and 1 found that, from baying 
heen at Zanzibar, he waa well soquainted with the English, He is 
perhaps the greatest exporter of slaves to the coast of uny one in 
theses pura Making our way northwards we came: in sight of 
the grand range which bowers over Chiloweela., In places: the 
mountsins run sheer down into the lake, and » short way from the 
shore we ,could get oo bottom at 100 fathoms, For along stretch 
ii would be imposible even for a lange vessel to find unchorage, 
We now reached Lesefa, which is the principal landing-place fur 
slaves that have been transported by the Arabs from the western 
shores, Here too wo noticed « sort of tacit understanding amongst 
the-Arahe that the Jlala was the thin end of the wedge, and tht 
‘sooner or later wo mean to stop the traffic on this inland sea as 
we have upon the ccaan. 

At 3 as.on the 22nd, 4 furious gale sprang up, The Jlale 
dragged her anchors, and we had to get up steam and starid north 
garda, but so heavy was the sea, it became necessary to lie-to for 
four hours. As soon as it twas aafe to do ei, we ran before the gale, 
and were" under water” for thirteen hours. At 5.30 ror, we sighted 
a beantiful bay and found good anchorage. Sill sailing north- 
wars we passed the islands of Likomo and Chusamooleo, On our 
right an iron-bownd const stretched everywhere, save only whey 
some Tavine came down to thesliorn. Inune spot we ssw too plamly 
that « terrible mussacty had taken place, for skeletons lay in all 
directions: we learnt that this was the result of a slave-raid on the 
partof the Mo Viti, It is their rule to slny avery adult, without 
mares, that is not fitted for the slave-market; in thie eae the cap- 
tives had ben dispamed of to the Arala. Hers thero i+ a enbsidence 
in the mountuin range, and the beawtiful bays and inleta “een 
ano to lave been densely popniated. Hardly any wood was to be 
jroeured in consequence of tho forests Twing cleared, hut now the 
duly remnant of the people was found on rocky patches jutting up 
from the water of the lake, und on singular“ pilo villagen” We 
found that the poor creatures had conveyed oarth in their camer to 
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these rocks, and whercvar a. crevice afforded a hold, there would m 
little patch of easssva or corn appear, grown with infinite labour, 
The platiorm villages to which we came soon, were exceedingly 
interesting. For the moat part they are built 300 or 400 yards 
from the ahore, aml in from & to 12 feet of water. Poles are driven 
down im rows: on the top of these — wooden platform constructed, 
and this is the foundation or floor of the village. To give some 
idea of the extent of these, | may say that one consisted of about 
1) tuts. With an abundance of fish around tliem the islanders hold 
their own aguinst starvation. On the 28th, without any warning, » 
fnrious gale arese and uo sea quickly got up that one would vuly 
expect to meot with on the Atluntin, T now began to eeu why 
Livingstone spoke of it as the “Lake of Storms.” Woe nearly cand 
to grief in our attemptr to get more sea-room, for a deluge of rain 


falling upon the boiler at the first onset of the storm, condensed the 
steam #0 that the lela would nut answar her helm, Powever 


thankfully enough we got hor head off shore, and «tool away for the 
night. Itrained hard and blow heavily, the ship labouring und ull 
hands wet through anid through In the morning the wrather 


moderated, and we stood in for the Tani, 


We were now abreast of some monntains that, amongst the 
parallel ranges which virtually make # mountuin-basin of Lake 
Syass, exceed them all in atupenilous grandeur, In, qo part of thy 
world have 1 seen anything to equal their peculiar muyrrifioenes,, 
With peaks apparently 10,000 to 12.000 feer high, they ron Derren — 
dioulurly down into the lake. Wo got no sounding close mudvr 
them at 140 fathoms. The rain was pouring upon. them, and 
nomberless waterfalls hang like threada of white fosssilk fran 
crevioes which ran ont upon their sides far up among the olonida. 
Baffiedl by the raida of the Ma Viti in 1866, Livingstono could not 
mduce his men to go with him to the north end of Nyasen, and 
thus he missed seeing that which would have struck him as the 
moet beantifnl feature of “his old home,” av he called the lake: 
Ther was but one name to give to these muntiing. AC ifs 
northern end they stand like portals to the Joke, feed by the oppo 
site momntaina; and os future travellers lowe on the “ Livingstone 
Range it anay sid them to remember the tman wher, during his life, 
more thar any other, added to. our knowlolge of the Jliitharts 
onknuwn beantics of the earth. 

There is & gorge trending in an asterly direction from the heal 
of the lake, filled ly a wide marsh: for the two Faiges are pro 


tracted northwards, aud appear to overlap of some considerable 
distance off Tho mouth of a river—appurently a wide onc—was 


* 
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visible; bat it was necessary fo continue our voyage, as there was 
no shelter amd-we were on aleeshore: Ag it-waa, we cast anchor 
and took onr chance, At sunset a desperate gale eprang wp, init, 
with beth anchors down and steaming to them, we expected to mi 


ashore every tninnte. After the greatest poril we succemed, thanks 


tow shift of wind, in getting to sea, and. for three days and nights, 
inthe most fearfully wild sea and raging storm, we laid-to, under 
Jib ond mainnil, drifting in awoutherly direction, It was not 
alvisable to stecr again for the marsh we had «0 lately econ ‘in such 
weathor, for no shelter could be procured in its viemity. T learnt 
from the ‘natives, when next we made the land on the north-weet 
thore, that a River Rovnme or Régom flowa out at the extreme 
north. 1 think this ia eo for the fillowing reasons -— 

Tn the firet place, br. Livingstone heanl tle same story twenty 
yours ogo, When he discovered the Inke, and in quits a different 
quarter, Many borw will romember how saniuine he was that thi 
ltovunia Rivér, which debouches on tho east Const, was identiqul 
with this Nyave: River, and that it would prove to be a ‘second 
onthe. It muy yel prove to be so, thongh it is only right to mid 
the discovery can he of Tittle we, for the Rovwna iver ceases to ho 
havigable a short distance from the sen, 

My second reason for believing the native report is (and, let mo 
add,'the people had no reason fur deeciving ws) that in this stormy 


time it'was very eaay to seo where rivers ran into the lake. A long | 


current of muddy water would troll ont yu the dark-blne wr fee | 
here, however, at the Rovima, there was nothing of the kind, and 
it seems conclusive, therefore, that no inflow exists. | 
We cruised with a southerly course along the western shore, 
Here, whilet one doesnot find-snch an iron-bound ovnst tia ditring 
the 50 inilew tun along the bese of the Livingstone Range, a pocn- 
liar delight is felt in «tndying the exquisite park-like clades whieli 
lie between the mountains and the shore, Tho herds of game morel 
looked up as we pamed, just as aheep raisa thoir heads: to ane wt 
the train, and then went on browsing. In one placo a most re 
markablo detached mountain appears, which I have named Mount 
Waller. Tt stands quite perpendicular fur, say, 4000 feet. The 
top id flat, and the sides give it the appearing: of a pyrmmid from 
which s large slice of the top hes heen removed in order to place 
in position # perfeotly square block of a greenish colour. Beneath 
thie singular summit there is’ a deep horizontal band of white 
Sone or quarts, succesded by another of cliy apparently, and then 
comes Obe of intense black, possibly coal, for this mineral is known 
to all the natives. No regiment of Pharach's could have atudied 
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effect more sarefally or insured in the centre of Africa a morc 
singular and gigantic wonder, 

After a further cruise, we reached that part of the weatern sliore 
which was known to Livingstone, his brother, nud Dr. Airk, in 1562. 
Making for the islands of Clisomools and Li-Komo, we wore able 
to dispel a pre-existing notion that some sort of a ferry was to 
be found-in this direetion, In one place only, and then for no gruat 
distance off shore, ia there anything like shoal water. Lake 
Nyasea is a prodigionsly deep inland sea, on which no emall oraft 
weld stand a chance; When islands do wppear above the water, 
thay are the topmost crags of submerged mountains desoending 
almost perpendicularly. Great islands of reeds and gress are From 
time to time driven away by fierce winds from their hirth-pluce 
at the deltas of various rivers running into the lake, These got 
stranied on these peaks, and thn islands dut the anrlice in places. 
lu eailing across from west to east, another terrific storm caught 
mm, At one time, in the middle of a thunderstorm of arout Pury. 
no fewer than 12 waterspouta appeared al one time around us: we 
liad literally to steer hither and thither to avoid them, for had ome 
(vertaken ws it would hove gent us to the bottom without a doubt. 
~ Likomo is a lurge island, un exception to the rule, It is thickly 
popnluted, and extremely furtile. It contains # land-lockod har- 
hour, und ig within easy reach of theshore. We were well received, 
and left the islanders delighted with our stay. To the Arab setile- 
tapnt of Kota Kota waa our next ernise, This is the great export- 
ing place for slaves, who are sent eastward. I come across my 
fdend of the other-side, who had atrived in his dhow.. Able te 
epmak English, and not above making 4 clean breast of things, | 
learnt from him that the anwual traffic might be reckoned at some 
10,00sinves, Ttamay be asked why did not we interfere with these 
amm during the transit of these slave laden dows. I can hit say | 
was acting np to instructions, which very properly forbadi imo 10 
do auything of the kind while planting these missionary stations. 
Situated ox I wax, it tiocime polioy to slat one's oye to a good 
deal; im fuct, it would have been impolitic to take the Jala again to 
the north of the inke after we regained Cape Maclear, became 
hud we sighted one of these dhowa again withont taking notice of 
her occupation, it would have been assumed either that wo did not, 
né Engtish people, intend to interfere with the slave-trade at all, 
or that we were afraid te face them, As it is, the Arabs fully 
believe that wa have taken potsecion of Lake Nyassa, and that 
their trade in human beings is about to be stopped: 1 only hope 
that they may prove right in thelr predictions To detail to you 





the further progreas of the Hala toward Capo Maclear, our life there, 
the arrival of another large party under Dr. Stewart, the present 
head of the Mission, would only be to aggravate tlie offence T have 
committed in taking up go moch time. I have related how the first 
steamer was placed on an African lake, and, with a thankfol heart 
to Tim who watched over as 60 mercifully, I pray that He may 
be pleised to turn her wresenco on Lake Nyassa to His wise prur- 
poses in the efforts of His servants for the regeneration of our poor 
oppressed follow-creatures. 
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Mu. Yousn aid he wished. to. mako conn fact public which was not by thy 
Taper, referring to the great Ma Viti tribe, whieh bad bees the cures of the: 
interkor of Africa, aod fad almost depopulated the district hetwemn the gem: 
amithe Lake. Dr. Livingstane wae desirous of getting bold of thee people, 
hut falled todo =, Befom returning to England, however, he (Mr. Young), 
sitztt-lianded, ret $00 of the wurriurs of that tribe, an madea treaty between 
them and the Makololo. The ‘Mission wae.aleo the mocns of stopping a War 
letveren the Makolile and the Afawoa, amd now they are great frends. 
Everything out there now looks rery encouraging; and now Tey The baru 
ve etfiore vou; goin and possess ii.” ae 





3.4 New Route and New Modo of Travelling into Ceutral Africa, 
alopted by the Rev. Hoorn Patck in 1874, descrited by Rev. Josmn 
ALTLEESS, TD. 


Tite travellers who have journeyed into Centril Africa from the 
Fest ooast and the neighbourhood of Zanzitar have been called to 
encounter diffictilties aa formidable as aay be mot with im any 
-qurt of the world, These difficulties have cansed not only peril to 
lwalth and severe trials of patience, ut have occasioned thom 
utimual expense, One object which most of thom have kept is 
viow was to réach-the line of the threo great lakes, and pay = visit 
to Uyis. 

The distance between Uyiji and the coast is measured pretty 
exactly hy nino degrees of longitude (50° ®. long. to 39° &. long.) : 
anil the journey from ¥anzibar to the Tanganyika Lake may bo 
divided very ‘neatly into three #tager of about. three: degrees each. 
‘The-first- stage carries the traveller to Mpwapwa and Ugogo; the 
soomd to Taboro or Unyanyembe, the third brings him to the 
Tanganyika chore. Thy distance (as thy crow'flies) is about 
G20 English mils; the travelling distance is just over 700, Very 
fow have accomplished the journey under 10001; some hawp paid 
for it.@ great doal more, Tho experiences of the diatingnisled 
men who liave hitherto performed it have proved of unnenal 
interest. Burton, Speke and Grant, Livingstone and Stanley, ani 
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Captain Cameron and his companions, have made the route and 
it incidents familiar to all stuilents of geography; nor has the 
Youngest and latest writer of the series fallen behind his prede- 
cessira in the clearness, simplicity and judgmont with which he 
hws told his story. 

Bo for op the cowwtry ia concerned, the principal difluultics 
Tia within tho first section of the journey, the district between 
the wencost and Ugogo. About 200 miles in breadth, this 
district is divided into two porfions of w hundred miles, oach 
having its own character. From the coast at Bagamoya, for the 
first hundred miles the land is in general level, until it reaches 
the rete and eqmre of the hills; it then exhibits euull enclose 
walleya, with streams feeding the Wiimi River, and cuiming 
itimerous swainpa and pools, The vegetation consists largely of 
brashwood, und of wall forest with tropical planta atid trees, A 
hundred miles in the interior the ground how begin to riw, and to 
exhibit lines of hills with parallel valleys, niore or Jess regular, 
having a general trend to the s.w.c These the traveller oromes, 
how moonting a high granite ridge, then descending: mounting 
iigher, and descending alittle again. In this way he crosses thon 
Wromd pwatpy valley of the Mulandokwa or Makata Hiver, 
pamee the litthe Lake Ugombo, in which it rises, ond winding 
anmog the noble hille of the Usagara Range, arrives af length at 
Mpwapwa, on the wpper platean, 1300 feet above the sex. Thenoe 
westward the journey it more cusp, TPuasing through & gap in 
the Thutttho range, the euravan traverses vast rolling plains, with 
granite kuolle covered with wood, with linre and there forest, hory 
and there thinly-ecattered villages. and but few streame. At the 
emi of the second two hundred miles it reaches Unyanyombe. Still 
ourneying somewhat north-west over the rolling hills and the 
heads of alleys which trond 40 tho west, the traveller comes to 
the inner edge of the high mcky level, and descends 400 fort to 

-Lake Tanganyika, and the town of Ujiji on ite ouster shore, 

The difficulty and danger connected with diseuwse aries from 
cevera! conse, anil an unusually great, epecially hutween the 
seashore anid the hille: while the effovth of that first eioge on the 
travellor's health froquentiy follow him and his people fir inte 
the interior, The natives anifer greatly; even Englishmen got 
fover—ean git it often; and in several casos it hae sounor or Jator 
wnded in death, The steaming districts nour the ooast, with their 
swampy pools, diwhtles! shonnd in malaria ‘The water in many 
topping-places ia more Or Jess poisoned from the sare cathen 
Tho ‘nenal campmg-groumls, osenpied again and aguin by lave 


belies of bearers and slaves, are rendered unfit for tent-life. And 
rank vegetation, lines of rock and hill, may shut out thove healthy 
breems by which alone these poisonuns exhalations oan be driven 
away. Bul, in my judgment, the most frequent cause of fever on 
these long journeys is the great change in: temperature between 
the heat of the day and the cool evening which rapidly follows, 
Dtring the firit hottr after smnsel the full in temperature is very 
decided. Englishmen and natives arrive hot and Othanated, their 
clothes wot with perspiration, and the change in temperature, fen 
increased by the strong eouth- east winds, boon becomes dangarota. 
A severe cold or attack of fuver may speedily follow. The Englinh« 
man may guard himself by warm drew and hot coffee: but the 
native bas few resources of tha kind at his command, amd is curcless 
oft using what le haa, 

The principal difficulty of African travel has, however, not heen 
¢ither the roa) or the fevers: it lias bewn connected with the syetem 
ofearriage. From the day when the ivory-trade of Zanzibar grew 
strong, anid transport from thenoe to India, to the Persian Gulf awl 
Aden, becuno easy and frequent, the slavo-trede received a pawerfil 
sitmulns, ind gange of slaves were made almost the only means of 
carriage. Hitherto all the English travellers in Fast Afrion have 
been dependent upon theese human bearers. From Burton down 
to the Church Missionary Expedition, which loft the coast» fow 
tauntha ago, every ont has teen compelled fo employ them. Ami 
the trouble they have eons! by their fickleness, their dishonesty, 
their bodily weaknnssos, their indolenee, their dinewses, ged ame 
rouse deaths, has boon indewcribatile. No one can read the expe- 
riences recorded in travellera” boake without feeling the deopest 
indignation aguinat. these fickle men, and the profoundest pity for 
the traveller who pationne wae mo tried, No one who how roast 
Captain Cameron's book will forgut “Bombay.” Whore, at times, 
uw munya thre hendred auch men have bean taken in a single 
party, who oun wonder af the worry, the detention, (he waste 
of time and tronble involwed jm gathering them, keeping ther 
together, fetching Lack runawara, karting thei, bringing in strag- 
glers, replacing tho insompetont, and liumatiely curing for the 
whole? The outlay in wages has always boon great, tint property 
stolen, fimgg away by bearers, or left bolind hy the traveller: for. 
lavk of men to carry the packages, lias been fur groator, The losses 
incurred in thiv way by every expedition have been oxgeedingl yr 
zreat, | 

Keflecting on these things, the Directors of the Landon Mix 
elouury Bocivty, when planning thelr expedition to Lake Tan- 
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‘ganvika, though} it worth while specially to inquire into two 
‘points: (1) Could a ronte be found to the north of the Wami River, 
on higher ground, and-free from the swampy. levels fonnd here and 
there on the read from Bagamoyo? and (2) Was it poesitle to 
employ on the entire line the waggon drvwn by bullocks, @ 
common in the colonies af South Africa, and that without risk frem 
the tsetse-fly? And as the Rev. Roger Price, who has had long 
experience of tosds and waggons in South Africa, was then: in 
England, they requested Mr, Price to proces to Zanzilur to make 
these inquiries on the «pot. The following ia a brief culline of 
Mr; Price's proceedings, und of their result. 

Mr. Price arrived at Zanzibar on May 2nd, 1876, and, having 
gained much information bearing upon his purpore, he resolved 
to pay a prelitiinary visit to Sulini, on the Affican coast, and 
confer with Bwana Héri, the chief of the (district, respecting 
journey into the interior. His:reception was everything he could 
desire. The chief entered heartily into the project, accom panied 
him to Ndumi, am excellent piarting station, six miles from 
the coost, and promised a guide who kmew the mad. He asured 
Mr. Price that no fly was known on that road which killed bullocks, 
and thet cattle were frequently brought down to the ousst from the 
intérior. ‘The arrival of an ivory caravan from near Unyanyemb 
proved that the route proposed was actually in wee, and the. informa- 
tion derived from ite people implied that it contained no wpecial 
diftieul ties. 

Mr, Price at once, therefore, proceeded to make preparations in 
Zanzibar for travelling into the interior as far as Mpwapwa, anil 
examining the route for himself, Ho procured o select band of 
thirty hearers; purchased a supply of cloth and beads, to nse as 
money; and endeavoured to obtain some kind of carriage with 
which to try hia experiment.. Tho Banyans at the Castom-honse 
kindly gave him a cart, which, however, required extensive repair ; 
and then he set to work to train bollocks, Hig experiences were 
somewhat wmnsing. He says :— 

“Then came the oxen: the renowned French Charlie ceema to 
be the only dealer in ox-flesh at Zanzitar. Accordingly, Mr. 
Donaliison and I proceeded to his place to. see if we emul) get a 
pair. 1 had been told to expect difficulties hore, It was evithently 
eo puzle to Charlie what anybody in Zanzibar should want with live 
oxen; and he hed o strong suspicion that Iwas going to set up on 
opposition butcher's sliop. He strongly recommended maufou and 
west (Swahili for goat); but for some time lie could aut be per 
cuuied to part with any of his beeves, At lost ho seemed quite 
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ednvineed that [ lad no intention of interfering with his trade, 
and: he would) let me have twi oxen, or foar, or a many as © 
liked. 

“The first ox was canzht anid led ont, and mails fast to a 
pole. The second proved to be « Partar. He seeined quist 
enongh to luol at or even to pat; but once the rope was ronnd 
his horns, he began to show hix mettle. We got him outside 
the Kraal, bot he did not remain there long: he made a jump 
over n tailing that was ever so much higher than himeelf brealk- 
Ing the top rail right off, and went back into the Eraal in 
triumph. This was too much for Charlie alingether, * That 
ox no do, gentlemon* (Iwasa alone), I selected unother= his 
was morn ressouuble; but Thad to be satisfied ti let thom run 
Jooes thromch the street, till we got on the fiat. There wo oaught 
them and put on the yoke. The one (Wales) took kindly to the 
yoke; but the other (England) was very stubborn, almost to 
the extent of tying down and refusing, Affern good deal of the 
natal mananvring in euch mses, and «a kindly and judicions 
nas of the cane, we got England to carry the yoke with Wales. As 
anal ut thot time of the evening (five o'clock) there wus a ‘large 
conconrse of people n the flats, whe looked on with much curiosity. 
After some rongh handling, England and Wales submitted to carry 
‘the yoke through tho street into their keaul. Noxt morning I went 
to give them their second lesson, und they went out as far as 
Bishop Steere’s place to get the bongh of a tree for the oxen to 
pull) When England and Wales had in the course of four da\n 
gotta pull pretty well, I-ventured to catch a third ox, Seotland 
wae wild and tebullione, clowring the ptreet as 1 passed slong; but 
‘onet ontside, and the yoke fairly on his neck, and the bush behind 
him, and with Wales a4 a mite, he set to work at once, ind tas not 
given mneh trouble since.” 

After training » fourth tmllock, and exchanging an indolent ox 
for one mory spirited, on Juny 2nd he says in his journal: 

“To-day, both moriing and evening, I have hud my complste 
team of funr in the little cart. This morning I drove ont to Bishe 
Steere’s place, my Kilangézi ind myself in the cart. The Bishop 
and several of his party came out to sea my little turn-out, Every- 
thing about it was closely obeerved, as the Bishop has quite an 
ides of waggons imd oxen for Eastern Africa. The Bishop again 
congratulated me on the wnceess which had eo fur attended my 
efforts. Avindni was evidently not a little proud of his position 
beside the Meungu (the Englishinen) in the cart, and reovived with 
much satisfiction the scelumations of hiy numerous friends and 
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“acquaintances along the roads, who stonted, ‘That's the way you 
are going to-take tho Meungu to Unyamwezi!"” 

Ai-tho last moment the bearers becan, aa wana), 10 give trouble. 
But decision und good sense, and the confinement of their leader for 
three days in the Fort prison, teduced them fo enlmission; anid 
they proved in the end an orderly and willing bund of men. A 
four hours’ esil, with « fine breeze, carried the whole party actos: 
the water, from Zanzibar to Sadini. The lust preparations were 
made on the Oth.of June, und the next morning the Littl expe- 
dition siaried fir the interior, It included thirty men, all told, 
four oxen, a riding-dunkey, and tleeart; and aa the caravan’ be- 
longed to an Englishman, and contuined some novel elementa, tho 
entire community of Sadani assembled to see it start, The chit, 
Bwana Heri, expreseed mmbounded admiation of the cart urrange- 
mént, and was attentive and horpitable to the Inat, Mr, Price 
started on the 10th af June. In nineteen stages, long and short. 
gcoupying twenty-six days, he reached Mpwapwa, two hunilred 
milos away, within the npper edge of the creat plateau. He ocen- 
Piod only a futtnizht in. the return trip; and completed the 
entire journey of 400 niles, bullocks and all, in forty-two days, Ti 
i# Mot necessary to tell the whole story; a few notes on special 
topics connected with the journey will suffieg; and, naturally, thw 
geography of tho district cooupies thin first place. 

Bix miles from the coast, and Lying due weet from Sadimi, ix the 
village of Ndumi. It stands on the summit of a knoll, which forme 
part of an clovated terrace or belt of country, which, from the eea- 
shore, lias the appearance of a range of hills, and stretches north- 
east and south-west ae far ag the eyo.can see. Opposite Pemba this 
terrace jote into the sea, ‘The route to Myrwapwn lies right actors 
it; and tho consequence is, that on that route the ground begins te 
slope upward at once, and the traveller loses swampy ground six 
miles from the coast; whoress, on the Bagamoyo road, he keeps on 
the low land for several days, is detained on that unhealthy district 
by troubles with his bearers, and enfiers more harm there than 
almost anywhere in hix onward journey, ‘The ground between the 
oosst and Ndvwimj is tulerably level; the only difficulty:in. the way 
ofa rend lies in the forest, grasa, and jungle, which need tu be ent: 
away. A noble buobab-tree, an the stmmit of the little hill, renders 
Nilimi. a conspicnous objet, 

Miangé ia one of many villages situated in a fertile valley, 
throngh which rune s fine stream of wuter. Mbkurn in buried in 
the deptha of a dense forest. So far the cart got on well. Beyond 
this place it caught on a stump; the body and wheels came to & 


stand, and the oxen tore the front part and the pole complately 
away. Mr. Price therefore resolved to leave the cart behind, and 
to take the oxen on alone. Crossing over a auccession of rolling 
ridges and little valleys, crossing the Rukigura, which flowa from 
the north, passing three conical hills in the valley to the south, and 
Ranga Peak to the north and west, the littl party came into the 
valley of the Wimi, some 40 miles north of Simbamwemi, on the 
Bagamoyo road. 

At Kididwé Mr. Price entered the Nguru district, and soon 
reached the main granite range, which, in East Africa, forms the 
outer edging of the vast-interior plateau. The Neurn Range ‘ia in 
reality the northern continuation of the Usagara Mountaing, ao 
wonderin} in their grandeur, and ao precipitous to climb, to which 
all the African travellers refer, Inside the Nguru Mountains, 1o 
the westward, ig a range of detached hills—the Kaguru hills, 
amongst and beyond which live the Wakagurn and Masai, Here 
thers is a remarkable gap in the granite masses, several miles wide, 
on ésch eve of which the ninges appear as vast mountain-walls; and 
the new route pases between them to the west, the Ngurn hills being 
about 6 miles distanton the north side. ‘I'he broad valloy betweon 
is wonderfully fertile. Villages and stopping-stations ary numerous. 
Several streams from the northers hills flow through it down to 
the Wim, The people are gentle and peaceable, and the country 
possesees abundance. The carn grows to 4 height of 16 feet, and 
the suger-cane runs wild into jungle and forest. On the mountain- 
Hides feed flocks of sheep and goats; to the north are large herds 
of cattle. It will bo remembered that in South India there is a 
similar gap between the south face of the Nilgirl Hilla and the 
north side of the Anamulli Range, and that the Madras Railway 
goes through it to the west coast on lovel ground, with a principal 
station at Palgant, from which the gap ie named. 

Towards the weet end of the gap the country becomes rocky, 
and still ascending, presente steep and rongh hill-scarpa, with 
narrow and deep valleys intervening. This is followed by w long 
stretch of comparatively smooth country; tut for 20 miles it js 
uninhabited, and the district abounds in game. At Magubika 
stoop descents and ascents again oocur, and for «a short distance the 
country looked hopeless for s waggon-read; but it proved the last 
of the difficulties. The party were near the edge of the. plateau, 
and smooth casy country immediately followed, Mr: Price deatrihes 
Kiting: as a beautiful spot. “Emerging from the pass, we gr 
dually rose for about 4 miles, when there opened out to us the 
oust cheering -sight I had yet seen in East Africs. “To the south- 
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ward luy the great Usagdra Range, with a long gorge leading up 
into the very heart of the great nicuntains, which seemed piled 

+) one behind another as far as the eye could reach. Through 
thie gorge comes out the beautiful stream which gives ite name 
(Kitang¢) to the district, and which forms its principal -water- 
supply, although there are several other smaller streams. To the 
northward, and round to the west. und eonth-west, are high ridges 
and detached hills; the whole enclosing a basin alont 10 miles 
wide, ‘The whole of this was covered with « fine and compara- 
tively short grass, soch as T had often seen im the great pasture- 
lands of the sucth. There was but little bush except along the 
course: of the ravines. ‘The large spreading mimosa, growing: in 
its usual fashion, here a solitary tree, there a clump of half-a-lozen, 
guve to the open parts of the basin quite a park-like appearance. 
Au this lovely scene waa viewed from the height which wo hac 


‘attmined, T could not help saying to my Bouth African servant, 


“Oh, that Thad a waggon and a span of oxen now, and o. proper 
African whip!" As might be expected, when we descended into 


the Kitangé basin, considerable flocks and herds. began to appear. 


But what was most interesting to me, was the sight of the villages 
with which the whole of this great baain was dotted over. Look 
whorever 1 would, I could oot fail to discover several of these, 
often within rifloshot of one another. Up the sides of tho great 
monutaina, on both sides of the Hitangé gorge ns far us the eye 
could reach—east, west, north, and south—they were to be seen. 
The villages are moetly of the Tembé kind. This modo of bmnilding 
seems necessary in this part of the country, where they have noue 
of the protection afforded by the thickets nearer the coast. One of 
the saddest features of the state of things in Fast Africa ia the 


constant friar which the people have of being attacked. It is a 
rare thing to see a male above the age of twelve or fifteen, by 
day or by night, in the town or out of if, without arms of some 
kind.” : 

“From Meomboni, a pool near the top of the Kitangé ridge, the 
route lay ncross an immense fiat, with very little water, and nighita 
that were very cold. Inthe varly morning the thermometer atood 


at 45°, Heneo in two étages the party reached Mpwapwa, This 


station is well known to African travellers, und has been specially 
described by Mr. Stanley. 
Tn eounwrating tho difficulties of this route for waggous and 


oxen, Mr, Price specifics the long thick grass, eo ubandant near the 


const. spread out aronnd the village, and it is difficult 


to avoid them. Tho jungle aul forest ure usually thin, except in 
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certain limited spots, where a few men with good American axes. 
would sor clear the Way. Some of the ravines and gullies look 
ugly enough: bot spades and Jickuxes will render then passa ble 
There ure three rivers, or tather THUD tAin-streanté on the route, 
which will give trouble when swollen by the rains = the Rukigura, 
the Mvne and thy Mkindu, But Wagzons starting from the coost in 
July would probably find all these rivers fordable. The hill country 
isa difficnlty ; hutty an old South African it 1a nothing formidable. 
“On the entire route there is not a place to com pare for difficulty 
with roads which the colonists fas daily: and the ordinary road 
between Gmham’s Town and Algoa Bay ix more diffient: than the 
ronte which I travelled in seing to Ugegu, Every bit of hilly 
read between Sidéni and Mpwapwa put together would not amount 
focmore than-20 miles.” As to the difficulty most foared of all, tho 
teetse-fly, which seems to he a trouble on the Ragamoyo rood, 
ho says: “1 regard the absence of teotee between Saadani and 
Mpwapwa as settled, £ took the four bullooks with me the whole 
way, aud left them at Saadini un my return, apparently in perfert, 
health. Catélo, sheep and goats are to be met with here nnd there 
along the whole route.” ‘Dr. Moffat gives it as his experience that 
itis the increase of popmlution which destroys tsetse. And it may 
be that the occurrence af’ the Zap in the new route, with its fertile 
level, its namerons villages and broad enltivation, and the gonaral 
population along the ronte, explain the difference in thia matter 
between the jungly, mountainous and ill-peopled district to the: 
smth, and the more open, dry and cultivated route to the north of 
the Wimi River, | 

In regard to the results of this pioneering jounigr, Dr. Kirk, 
living on the spot, and discerning the full valns of an improved 
method of communication, writes to Lord Derby in very warm 
terme, He saya: “ Mr. Price's journey haa been in Overy Way enc 
cessful, and he returns prepared to give a most favourable repert 
on the’ road, the country, and the temper of the people among 
whom he passed." After giving some nccount of the journey, hu 


eonelndes his despateh by saying: “1 hove thenght the above 


resources of the interior, in away that, so long as every article sold 
or bought had to be carried by porters, could never have been 
done.” | 
Agreeing hoartily with thesa views of Dr. Kirk, and. convinced 
that there is solid ground for believing the ald plans of South 
African travel to be perfectly applicable te theses new regions in 
uo 2. 
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Central Africa, tho Directors of the London Missionary Society aro 
now asting out their expedition to Lake Tanganyika on the basis 
stingested by Mr. Price. Containing five or six Englishmen, its 
equipment will consist of two waggons and eight carts, covered with 
waterproofs ; teams of twelve oxen for the waggons, and srx for each 
cart, with a small reserve, will make up a body of cighty oxen, of 
whom it is desired that a portion shall be obtained from among the 
well-trained oxen of Natal: yokes, waggon-gear, and sonie Kafr 
drivers and leaders will also be sought in Natal. Tents for camping, 
stores for a period of two years, a fair supply of barter goods, beans. 
and wire (partly for payments on the revi and partly as money at 
thetr final destination); a gool supply of tools for workshupe and 
industrial schools; ales of medicine for a dispensary; as well os of 
seeda of fruits, vegetubles, and grain, are now being prepared aa 
outfit for the expedition. Tt ia expected that they will only se 
the month of Tune on tho sea-coast, and that with July the waggo 
imiin will commence ite march into the interior. ‘Time, thonghit 
and care have heen devoted to these preparations, because the 
imporiance of the experiment is perceived, and all concerned are 
anxious that it ehall prove a complete succes. 

Tf this expedition, and that of the Church Missionary Society 
which has preceded it, merely contemplated a visit to the Lake 
Region, they would excite but 4 passing interest. But times have 
changed with Central Africas. The experiences and revelations of 
each new traveller have deepened the interest felt im its truest 
welfare, wntil all claves of Englishmen ore anxions to see ite tribos. 
protected, delivered from the wrongs from whieh they have snf- 
fered, stimulated to industry, enlightened, tanght, and civilised. 
These expeditions are but precursors of a strong stream of civilising 
and beneficial agencies, which will continue to fow into this great. 
regitn for many generations to come. Those agencies ore of many 
kindé. Thess ignorant and injured races in the interior need the 
doctor, the surgeon, the skilled artisan, ag well os the missionary 
and the teacher. ‘The honourable trader is needed to help them in 
exchanging their native produce for English money and Englint 
goods, that their energies may be stimulated, anid their resources 
inorewsed. We have, therefore, to contemplate the permanent 
residence of Englishmen in the interior, aul, with their residence, 
that continued elevation of the social condition uf the natives, 
and that continned exposure of wrong-doing, by which onr right- 








minded countrymen, travellers, traders, colonists, and missionaries, 


have conferred such great benefits upon many nations-of the world. 
To secure this cafe and permanent residence, and with it the 
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salargement anid inersase of honowrable trade, it appears to me 
that two things are necessary; the formation of a direct road, and 
the establishment of a fine of stopping-stations. These measures 
-are-essential to the syocess of everything else, and with them other 
imeagnres will move forward rapidly. Presuming that the Wargo 
train wiil be found to answer, so fur as we at present know, the 
northern line of route visited by Mr, Price is not tnauitable in 
iteelf, and is m ronte- free from the teetsa. Tete specially mnited tt 
Englishmen, because it soon runs over rocky ridges, and is open 
anil freq of swamps, At the very oUtset the town af Nell, 6 miles 
frou the aea-const, is on the edge of a high terrace. A good road 
to it, which could he made with ease, wonld carry a traweller, his 
sobds and wagons, at once away from the low level near the sen : 
at Ndowi he could make his final preparations in comfort. under 
circumetances very different from the heat and swamp of Bagamoyn, 
The expenditure on such’a rowd would depend upon the deyree to 
which natural inequalitics in the ground are levelled, and forest and 
Jungle are-removed. Quite as important aa the road is the subject 
uf stopping-stations, A waggon-train carrying valuable pods, with 
fuw men, tieeds protection at night: the oxen neod to be preserved 
both from étraying and being stolen. In South Afrion the straying 
of oxen at night i+ the cause of endless anxiv ty, detention and worrr, 
What so nsefal for this protection us the serdi of Northern India? 
A small outlay of money would without difficulty provide a series 
of #erdis, ot intervals of 20 miles, which would bring a trader or 
tiveller ta Mpwapwa probably in fifteen to twenty days, into « 
region with dry healthy air, and moderate heat, where he could live 
incomfort: Mpwapwa itself, or some new plice near, might be made. 
at important lead-station; and, having its buses at Saaddni and a 
good road from tht place,would be both « secure and profituhls: 
place of trade to Enptish merchanta Itstani|s at the point where tww 
or three lines of roads from the coust meet logether. A great portion. 
of the trade of the interior pasees through it, and Mr. Preo points 
out that +‘ many o caravan, especially the purely native ones, which 
now soto the qoast to be taxed and flecoad right and left, would 
hail'an establishment. at Mpwapwa where they could get whut they 
wanted, and would gladly avoid the difficulties hotwoen thut place 
suul thy cot.” The syvatem of seriis would sarcely appiar strange 
lo the native tribes, for their own fembes are sendis on a larger 
sale, coustricted in tiuch the sume fashion, and having the aun 
sertirity in view, 
Tt seams fo my that it ix in this first section of the long journey 
1) thy lakes that the traveller, at thy present time, spocially nooda 
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thie ki of boty Make easy the ronte for his waggon-train eo 


far; plane him without an hour's dolay at Ndumi on rocky land ; 


Tejon’ that port give him the etopping-stations, where his cattle 


and his goods ehall rest in their journey, secure and well supplied ; 


carry him by these means speedily across the lower or fevered 


country on to the healthy plutesu; aud already you have solved 
one of the greatest diffiguitics in the long journey that les before 
‘htm. $= In due time Ist the mmo be dono for other chief stations and 


‘smaller resting-places,in the second and third stages of that journey. 


The trade will soon chango hands, and o healthy reform im the 
Present method of mtercourse and traffic, tantamonnt to a revolu- 
‘Gon, will bring the heart of Africa near to Europe, and will bind it 


in Gloxer bonds to the whole civilized world, 


Wrson, mx., eaid it micht not be gonerally koown that Mr 
Ee hie Afridan career with Dr, Livingstone in 1862, by command- 
roowegy tho veel which was jlaced hy the Foreign Office at the 
Dr. Livingstone on the Zainbesi Mr, Young remmined ip) com- 

“Svacptindlg sda eneandpt ypatirnas pracon eg veg ex porhenou, 


After 
Sthak, jay 1886 of 167. ihe repartee Lone that Livinpitoce bail beet dkitle 


war the sooth end of Nyasa, ‘Ihe Governinent of the cay did not belines the 
stnbotient, aml Sir Roderick Murchison fudooed them to send ont an ex 
Hon ander Air, Young to eecertain the troth or faluity of the mumour, 
expedition tetormed to Englaml with the news that Livingstone had pa 
on beyond the place where he was au to have been killed, When 
‘Mp. Yonng enna home he wae vi ry ty rownrded by the Admiralt with 
uivlen taaaaet siogeneaa jn the Guard, where be fired ontil | 
atone ren wen cimigno to his last home in Westminster Abbey. 
Several ‘Midean friends then met together, among them Dr. Stewart.of Hope 
cele. pow at Lake Nynesa, to consider the ap siaotege of carrying out 
MM. Yount swish ond establishing a Mision un Nyasa Dr. Stewart ake. 
to become the Wader, Mr, Young commented, They then wen. 
te Gotland. andl called together two of three meetings, The Scotch were a 
eset eis it ee eee deg was approved of, 
avery fow weeks 10,0001, were subocribed, In eix weel from that dute 
ine ty cera hadrian en lah a Three! of ‘about mi crak disnlocerspe 






‘Slenuaee wee igpereade cf 426 mai , Aud having himaelf eitaP ra 
of the Falla. he knew what salle 08 ra rng hil pled mp vein on 
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A dhuw'was a vessel of cmelderable tounage, and. he was not 
any other part of the large lakes of Arica anything sre th 


geen there, A 

ewore that-in 

acatide had ever been found, The five dhiws were probably pot bem | 

Tie =prepeeen own tame Le gla pe 
il 


40) tone barter, 

parts. onthe Mission Was bo ordinary asublage of bob 
areal, substantial, practical Mission. Every man who er" out wad 2 
Meclenitie ext ‘ul hain ot ag ask egos 
ters, tlturista, carcful wolocted for the work, 
10 tliat they might ie sun useful osaupettols te ihe natives. But 
Mr. Young did not only establish o aggre bo Gerda faa and mt 
sist agate jg there Mappa a nirly aturtedl, Hotives hah beet 

‘on ll, a fort erected, anu sy hn inal for hatthie ip tho vessel anal 
A large water-way h been cut to let the water out trom the 
vain’ eo that the crops abould nit be parte by the. inomiationa, Por 
tho eighteen mothe Mr. Young had been there his seus of duty wos 
ecmisee ie newer slept one neht outof hie lithe steiner, With referenes to 
the mond Pauper, it wae tus dumirable that ap overiand route alould be 


cost 1000, for each traveller who erossod frum Zausibar to the Tanganyika; 
Litt, thee cd the suameron Lake Nyassa, pending out 
joreous, uniitaltsing 4 St OE ee ee ee a ened sa 
to thn ea, there waa wator- 
ssitince ik-al teak 700 tok wie Bem 't mwyike to the perth al 
Nyseet thers would be only 180 o¢ 200 miles of land-carriage, By tho ater 
lund roote, on the other hand, there were at least 100 milos of land-carriage 
i the north of Tanganyika; while by the Zambesi route there were LOO 
tales uf water-way, aii only 250 tiles of land-travellinss to the ergs 


comme come. The staretrads wat neoseary in a COUNLEY 
wha tes dstiocsl carriage, The ivery mnt be curr ia’ tho covet sud tee phe 


iy wos bmn bet if water-carriage were obtained, the whule 


wudel (t wus seams a how paper a hbet of [tcgr, 
ip were yy! i te rae a fom year, which forest d to 





. the 5 limon on Lake Nynses wae more 
like the wld atotion of tie Moravia ye than tsa sip 
etterpree, because it involved the teach trades, and t I ofall 
ti pctical urta of life and civilisation, “Mr. Cottaril, « son oft 


Be ae iy erg ort ts me ground; hs bjt ing to 
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“240 DISCUSSION ON CENTRAL AFRICAN EXPLORATION: [Fen 96, 1677— 


| opetied for free trade, fe er rte enc a cn taentiot- 
Lined paler cmaere seri ers Foreign Office, from the Lishon Govern- 
tent, « free peas through their territories in Africa, on the understanding that 
it wae to be an experimental expedition ; sor Soessayeclnaorkbin See nee 
there, he was eharged 26 per cent. on the gouds that be was taking out, and 
pe tenes ootenic oe Srey pleas obstacle was thrown ol the way of fis 


in Africa encouraged thi slave-tmde, Mr. Young had referred sore ealle a 
dlaveswith Tete on the Zambesi, and be had heard from hie son-in-law, who 
bed explored the Matabele country, that slaves were sent down there fram 
esttlanent at Tete, and that he bind seen the alaves himself, 
There could fe no doubts that the Zanbed and the Shiro wonr the nataral 
outlet forthe trade of the Nyasa district, but there were still several dilficn!- 
Hes to be overrome Hy thought it was a great mistake to go to Quillimans 
atell Some people seemed to imaging that the Quillunane was one of the 
months of the Zambesi, bat for a considemble part of the year, as woe 
whew by acmap which bis son hed sent home, the Mutu, « branch of the 
Eriks Ressene noe detuned ot Cute with the Zambesi. “Thw tembers 


Portuguese acthoritie, Another furinisht was tid Re in strugyl op the 
~ scone pd) nari trae yeu ad Ww i serareting oe tte 
Matara. thts latter plaes they were arain mained ty. 4 ns 
fica, who charged six times-as much for the canoes he siled an the 
natives charced theirs: it took another three weeks to h the fog ol 
cote hpenpe rsa To carry tho steel boat, which waa given by the 
masiyrs ond scholars of Harrow School (where big son was formerly « muster), 
op the Cataracts required another week. No doubt it would be A Caan 
tj get dewn the from the Lake. He wes ofrahl that the bent woo 
scarcely euitable for smch a stormy lake: one of the princi dilficuttion of 
transit on the lake being the sewers storms which oocnrred 
Str Baerte Femme seid, to African travellers bike Dr, Motiat, Colonel 
sven inthe Papers Rigby, aml Colonel Gordon, the occonnta which had been 
juet read, miet appear like a pleasing dwam. Dr, Moffat 
would recollect Ct an be wet aut to hie miseion, there: was not a abeatner 
oh oT near ver in Africa, For some time after that, therm were tone 
nearer than iia noeit in the Harbour of aicsiosdeia pone a n the Nile ; 
earat the promt time there wae not aly iHbniny eomiitbentton along as: 
coat, but steamers had actually been placed pon the Inkea 14 was a 
| ii improbable dream tliat ere long Mr, Young might atmke hands * 
pndior rll piiecns of ets their steamers, ‘a wns mother 
tous immpurtant process, Mr. Price, coming as he did from a noble 
of discoverers, had found a» way by which to enbstitute cat 
for the hitman beings who, over so many. roule in Africa, were «till the only 
Todetcios ht lod thou ints the ancient ne gentlemen whose 


pee 
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a ype pbs prac he maak: patois Wha preeedad the Pict 
‘end Scots on soi of the Lendl ole win rene thn Pt 
re rtp badd sh aeedeyinen Nese rterasths had found prevailing in 
Africa. Lin derbbrd bobo ll) that a ray of light had now been let in 
moe Atrios, wohl very soon be followed by broad 


‘ir Sawuont Bates anid, she had spent nine year in Africa, he felt ex- 








their own resources; and even fuw societies, except the Royal Gconrathteah: 
fad means for much work. The greatest question now was, how to im 


the means of t. Hebel been chrelingly: tified to bear that Me. 
Price had started 1 me of lullook-wagrous: in fact, [twas wtrange that. 
thoy had not been med befor, ‘Tho eteamer which Colonel Gorden now had: 
«ol 


be Albert Nya ti, a veel of 3S tons, besides two ife-bosis uf 1D tone 
peer | at Gondokoro, of 108 tons, and another-of ry hota, | 

now Gaielieg tip from Khartutn, were all carrid 40) ruiles across the cesrt, 
by the expedition which he (Sir Samet) hed led, ‘he ya Was acconi- 
fecinaeN by a -omn whe utilortumiely was now dead, the lamented Edwin 
iginbothum. (ine of the pieces weighed 8 awt., which could not possibly. 
pr Auntie except by wheels. ‘his was taken on the gun-corriages 
ver racers lashed es cir Bau eserss by camels. Bekele sie 


ealay at peed hie abseed the allrantage of -wheslat: ouoaney 
Without whicn it would have been utterly impose to have moved a raat 
Weight, such 2» & steam laiher, seroes the desert. It mist be gratifying to 
the Royal Geog Society to note the success with which Afriain ex- 
pliration had | earried on since Livingstous first started it, and Speke 
snd Grant epenndl up the pew route to the interior: and to remember that, 
without thy sistvianoe of the Society, the continemt would atill be the blank 
which it formerly waa. 
‘The Rev. Rovea Perer aaid be should like to feel rare sada a of the 
Hoyal Geugraphical Society had-been sccured in behalf of the Fock hich 
bow being carried on in Central Afrien, An African bul! 
ie: dana’ ipl rashes bint ib ied done mn erent work in the: ‘t 
hod himeelf sen o huge boiler at a distance of 1400 males fran Cape ‘Poem, 
hence aati alndcsee: liga po obra . 1s was of qourse 
a: pha wright to get ono on, tut the coloniste there had their own ways 
of getting over dificulties, tnade a-hole and barind the weggon, and 
rolled the boiler on w it. ae of 40,000 or 50,000 inhalitants worn pow 
to be found for in inland, wher sik of even Fens ag there was nothing bint » 
ir t, howling wante, and all the maternal for build _— cowie bus) beeese 
rough the: mime af bu lburck-wingsroers, that similar 
ics te would fe wrought by the sume monn in Cintral Africa. In eonnee- 
tion with the new route which be baal PemRaetly & steamer of light ee 
was teeded at Zanzibar, as at present the only means of trantport fron 
island to the mainland were Arab dows, J: waa to be regretted that at the 
ommmenoment of the route there was not a better port than Saadani, but mo 
doubt the abil of engineers ovuld get over that by tuaking a jutty. Ho wonld 
leo desire to bay Wires tpon the necomity for making « ros) acrae thu cout 
which waa about ano-thind of the whole disance 1 Tanganyika, bine 
equalled in difficulties the othor two-thirds. ‘Nhe creat platean worl offer tw 















ipa pee] | _=.—-= 


ac ie in the of the extabtishment a waggoo-rmite, and bir 
| coresereates nade by the ia ysenpation 
afler ter oter, Bamethine better fea bar bowerer, be requ Ln 


eas ei ae sn ray pb be mote or 
get sehr pry region of the a of water att the 





bares of the valley of Np , about the southern end of the Nguru mountain 

range; anil another at pwapwa, which waa « most important, though by mo 

meana on interesting place. Jt wae there that the varios routes the 

oul met, and from thence a free atart was mode for the long journey acras* 

fea, bore tock for it could be tude an imupurtant depot during 
tein, foe ie tock for, granted: that Six somae Sms fo ee nal 

shie to traverse the coast region during the height of the miny sexsom 






eno: Undertakings 3 ait 

et Src give yalbl ata, Tf the Cape bullock- -wagron wad suc 
eosin ly in nced into the interior, the time would not be far distant when 
a steamer of very ery considerable pretensions would ply upon the broad and 





ithing could be morn encourszing than the pengress the work of Exploration 
feud tiider the auspices of the Royal Grogra phical Socinty, since Living- 
stone gave it the first impulee, The Society + oon desire no honour 
‘or brighter wreath than that which it ded galt: by, conser iting te thn 

“Fe of thank were sco to he shy 
sceonted to the authors of the Papers, and the meeting 
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Special General Meeting, March 5th, isv7, 3 ea. 
Siz RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, cas., Pxesmest, in the Chair. 


The purpose for which the Meeting was convened is oxplninel 
in the following Circular, which was posted, within the limits of 
time required by the Regulations, to all Fellows whose addresses in 
the United Kingdom wore known :— | 

1, Savinn How, 2.W. 


Febrwary 23rd, IS77. 
A Srecuu Gesenan Meetise of the Fellows is convened fr Monday, March 
Sth, 927-2, at the Hall of the University of London, to consider the followin 


Resolutions, of which notice bas been given by Sir Mordannt Wells :-— 
eintuiet Commities of etx Fellows of not less than ten years’ ataruling be 
inted to inwes the circumatances relating to the isine of Visitors 
ckte, to whom, and by whom, ach tickents Were granted on the oocasion of 
she Meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, at St. James's Hall, on 
Tussiay, the 12th day of December, aud the authority for the same. 

“That the officers of the Sosiety be reyjtiested by the Connecil to furnlal; 
the Committee with auch information aa the Committee may dectn ‘necessary 
and advisable, 
ie the following Tollowsa be appointed to sot as Members of the Qom- 

Sir ALEXANDER ARMETRONG, K.C.8, amd F.4., 
Colonel H. FP. Anratin, 

Professor MT. C. Vincest, 

Sir Monnatny Weis, 


together with two Fellows af the same standing, to be niomineted by the 
| “That the Prewiiont be invited to preside over the proceedings of the 


a That tf three members of the above Committee shall constitute a quer, 
and that the Committee be empowered to report the reeult of their proceadingas 
at the af ths Belts tobe Held of the 2 of Mare Teii. 

“That tho of the Committee be held at the allice of the Royal 
Guographical Society, 1, Savile Row." 


Sit Mordaunt Wells notificl his intention of moving the above Tesoln- 
Hons at the Evening Meeting of February 26th; but ua nothing telating to 
thr eon intions ae pleakeaisink of the Socisty cnn, aocordine to the Rinles, be 
ieonght forward oi the un i seta ( Charter and Regulations,” chap. 
YT, ac. 3, Arak Savi atanrianes with thie Eales, have callixd a 
Special Meeting 

A full sidieclians of lari iee in Teqpteneted. 

C. A. MAKIN, 
Rh. B. Mason, 
Sererlaries, 


ut Arnone but Fellows can be admitted, it will be necessary that each should 
be ready 00 prodinee lis “ Poellow's Ticket.” for 1876-7, on entry. 


By direction of the Conncil, the following Explanation, nee 
to the Rules and practice concerning Admicai 
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‘Meetings, was also samt to the Fellows before the day of the 
Special General Mocting :-— 


I, Savite How, =.W_ 
Marcy Let, 1877. 
ene. tal Meeting to be hold on March Sth, the Prosident 
Connell of the Royal aleiseig Society have songs it desirable to 
ly aay ibe Pe ‘er e matetoet of the Roles amd toe hitherto axdk we 
for the modation of Fellows and Visitors, at vening Mewtings 


Secity, 

Until the Annoal Genera) Meeting held on Moy 24th, 1575, each Fallow 
wae (otitied, under a Standing Rule of the Society, to introduce one gentle 
man or ten ladies, os Visitors, at any Evening Meeting. As the number of 
Pillows-now exceeds 2000, if this privilege had continned in force, and been 
fully exerciond by avers Kellow, the stiendance of an cceasion of ex 
interest mich? pitty have einounted ty above S000—a larger atidiones than 
could be seated witha, ah Hall in London, To guand agains: an over- 
ape infinx of Visitors, and to Fellows a retsonulile precedence in 

distribution of sf tag certain restrictions on the right of introduction have 
sk time to time been sanctioned by the snepacg For instance, by another 
Rule, not Net abrogated, it wee provided that no Visitor should be admitivod 
before the Chair was taken, unless personiiiy introduced by a Fellow or by 
a Council pay hut it waa found practically unporsible to enforce this Rule 
in faow Of the determived jton ig hy ae Sg ibehy and the 
abt to dle es Weta stacidaned. afer eTperience of The 
pm of railing off several front sab for Fellows pot < acconrptied by 
sitar. was frustrated by similar difficultics, and though is be wtill the 
constom to label two front benches “For Follows cooly,” oven this tinimd 
riservation ia tot albwaya respected. In the mean time, sinoo Visitors’ tickets 
were not required ta be dated, it ooetantly happened that many Fellows 
figned mote than two for the aime evening, especially when the Mocting was 
tnuenally attractive, thereby appropriating more than their fair ehare of the 
available & 

Th was fe redndy ineonreniences and iregularities of thin kind that, at the 
General Mevtin of May 24th, 1878, the Rule first cited was amended by the 
widitlon of a nia me “empowering the Council to matric the privilege of 
mimission t one friend fur each Member, whenever such restriction seem 
to them absolutely nemsanry.” Acting w a : 
oo bhp gma geet phar re gam , tha il : 
doced the present syaters of dated Visitors’ ticketm oo uf which inay be 
ine ip by each F for each Evening Meeting, This Regulation iw still 

dn foree, and governs the sdmlasion of Pellows and Visitors at all the Eveui 
Monti of the Bocety. At Ordinary Meetings the system thins esiabliabod 
it found to'work very well, One heich, pearest the pl ta ket apert for 
Mombors of the Council and their frienda, in mccordance with the practice of 
this and. other learned Sucieties,Two other benches are alloted to Fellows 
Tt nccmpaniod by Vieitoré, and the mat of the Hall t leit tree to Fellows 
ail to Visitors presnting dated tickets, Of course, diaapiwintment ix sutme 
pes, ! Fellows coming in late nnd ee to oblain ah Meer Pe 

ats » i aoy, ph compintnia of | arnigementy tude fur 

| be —— the Cannecil. = of me 
the asrangemenia made far Meetin enccett 

interest, letter at ‘Darlington Ganhens or St. James's Hail, baw atic bern 

tha subject of criticiam, and the pending Motion of Sir Mordannt Wells 

expresaly refers to one of such Moetins, heh! at St. Jamos's Hall om Tecetiber 

32h, 1876. The complaint which it embodies in understood ta rest on two 
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Maun, ah “Sif MT WELLS’ PROPOSED ItesoLurions, os 


that an inordinate number of ladies and cthor Visitors 
the ie Ball to the exclusion of Fellows, many of whom, 
ted for the ing of the doors, found the best 
2), that an Pankdboate seusnibee ai snake onora eassead 
y the: | for their own frinnds. 
LY ths ht: olan’ way Wo obmeved tha}, ‘unliee abd ‘onsite 
amende! Role is repealed or supenied by a Resolution of the Soviet nee 
President and Conuncii have no power to contro] the right of cach Fell 
issue cne Vinitor's ticket for « meeting No soch meetore hae pet bel 
: , nor bave the President and Oonnell an ‘renson to beliewe thar it 
‘would be acceptable to a majority of Fellows, while it would assuredly pre 
Juice the popularity of the eetal sha ad extent to which Fellows avail 
themselves of this right on special SE yaotied wits leat proof of the 
raino atinched to jt. During. ‘ts ri 4a hie Aretio Moet- 
ing of December 1Sth, no kk han 1600 F ered arr age Sse 
mye Visitors’ tinkets, ioel jalan partignemts applied for extra tickets, As 
St. James's Hall ie only coustrocted to accommodate 2000 persone, it ie 
Toanifest that if all these Visitors had gained admission, bat a emall fraction 
of the Fullows could lave been sented nt all As a matter of fact, the brat 
avocr, sitter of proce holitag Vusitons bekets or of Foloce, comiae 
rour, olther i tors tte, or of Fellows 
without Visitors, It is tian that ontig to causes which the lresiiont and 
the Connecil regret, bat over which they had ha control, many Fellows er 
“Visitors snoceedell in possessing themselves of good places befare the appointed 
time, The explanation of this circumstance is that, finding the approche 
20 thronzel as to obsirnct the traffic seriously, the police oniered the doors tn 
mined, noul thoes who happened ty by on tie spat roaped an ad 
which nay well have appeared unfair. But the Council are not aware that 
anyone obtained. an antrance except Fellows, or Visitors holding tickets, anil 
the proportion of those exclude! to those ailnitte! would tire hele exactly 
the-same had no wach niisearriage eeanrres 
® In the disteitrtion of reserved seata, ae well aa in the general arrane 
Ten} of the Meeting, the President was assinted by a Sracial Comnslttes off 
the Connell, the members of which alo consented to act ox Btewarda. ‘The 
whole omer of sat reervel amoamied to 404, of which 20) were on thw 
jiform, “8 in ithe balcooy, and! 148 on the flour of the Hall, No complete 
itidaals to whom thee seats wero ag hot if ia nog 
clattn to stich precedanes, Besides the Presiden be Monitors of 
| 7 aria, t Teint, the dfem 
the Connecil, the (Witvers of the Society, avi the Officers of the Arctic | a 
dition, reserved ecats were ywrow steel for H-LR.EL the Prince of Walos ami 
suit, tie Foreien Ambassador and hegpon® per the Lon) Mayor and Liuly 
Mayores, the Lords of the gd fF mud thelr Secroturies, the headé of 
several Public ea Bh denté of various learned Societies Ih 
the Royal 


correspon bern ienl Soclety, some ex-Memberw of 
tho Council of the Royal Gogra deepal Bc af 











, tha © of previdus Aretic 


Expedit Pandora, the editors af leadir he 
et toe persana = prachere the residue being = ve 


relations and rious of Aretic Onin, and Visitocs stra 





uri i society. with a taal inter of Visitors invited Mis then | 

renervnl geats werg filled ys Renate ee oe the Sovlety, 6 (whe 
Special Committes,. noder ihe Present and Council, and 
Ennion no body br Avetio Oeaea snieibecine. ertth: tide ‘Friends, Httle bem 
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hereto appended 
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262 SIE M. WELLS PROPOSED RESOLUTIONS [Man 5, 187, 
_ Having suuls this statement, the President and Connell do not think it 


‘i prod rust the maponia whith they have exercised the discretion 
sl to them by the , feeling wormed that, if it whould he in 
mals they: wil ber enpported: W the general voice of tle Fellows, They 
belicve that uny freeh Regulations will avail dliogether to overcame 
inherent difficulties which arise from the size and constitution uf the 
ral oF to relieve them of the responsibility which met ever devolve even 
the goyernin g body, in the plage of all the Fellows. They tins Man 
fully py. to review the operation of the existing Hulew by the light nf 
Terent een acd to consider any improvements that tay bes 
With this view, they have recorded In 4 Minite—ay extract from whieh ta 
— their Aegpanicey fo concur in the sppointmont of 4 et 
hominated in Lsyom) by themmelyes and by ¢ 
Fellows, but ther would now further propess to omit the qtmlifieation of fet 
years’ standing for the Members #0 nominated, ‘The alternative propostd in 
the Resolution of Sir Mondaont Wella is one which it ia hmposible for them 
which {woul dines [f ioplies, if net cena, yet a want of that confidence without 
hte would he if not impossible, to comdinet the affairs of any 
Society in a ur aoorers Manner. 


By order of the Council, 





Ki 


(i. MAgsoaM, 
I H. Mason, 
Secretaries, 


EXTRACT from a MINOTE of tha COUNOLL of the 121% Febraary, real 
° al the nts tad Mtesting of that date, with Sir Monnacer Wents' notice 


The sy ee Aco is, whether any alteration can be made in the Rules a 
the Society or in the prctice hitherto oleerved on great occasions, which 
may, Without it to the beat interests of the Society, tend to remiore any 
complaints on of the Members, Such @ question the Council are the 
first to sehkaute Lida is a proper ae for investigation by a Commitice, 
The Council, then, propose that a Committes should be a pomnied, con 


sisting of an c al mumber of members of the Connell and of Fellows of ower 


ten years’ stan Aa, e Salectet eet She gener bony, the Pressient of the 
Society the Chairman ex-ejfiei, The duty of the Committee will be to 
inquire Into the working of the existent itnles and practice a et bere i 
thereon, with libert to recommend for the approval of a General Mevtine oni 
now Rules oF modi Seatbonas in pemction wich lowe tb: remmione te for we pee 


call causes of complaint or dissatiatuction. 


The proceedings of the Meeting began by Sir Moupaunt Watts 
proposing his Resolutions in wccordance with the notice given. 


The Motion was seconded by tho Rev. J. Waicaciow. 


The Hon. G. C_ Brongice offered some explanations on behalf af 
the Council, ‘of similar nature 4 those contained in the Circular 
given above. 


_ Lord Ancunane then proposed the following Amendment to the 
Resolutions of Sir Monpausr Weeia:— 





Mas.2,1827.) A 3M, WALLS PROPOSED, RESOLUTIONS, 255 


=e > ee prolate Oe Ure metubers of the Connect! 
and fire Fellows to be wiloctod from the general body, the President of the 
Society being the Chairman ex-aicto; and that the duty of the Committon be 
to inquire into the working of the existent Rules and practice, and to report 
therein, with Vberty to recommend for the approval of a General Meeting 
aoy new Rules or modificsticns [no practice, a view to remove, ae fir as 
possible, all causes of complaints or dissatiataction. 


Mr. F. Catvimt, ¢.¢., seconded the Amendment. 

Sir Morpacsr Wous replied on the Amendment. 

The Preamest put the Amendment: to the Meeting; but befors 
the show of hands “to the contrary” was taken, Sir Monpirsr 
Wru1s said he was prepared to accept the Amondment, provided 
Tord Aneepake would consent to tack if on to the original Reso- 
lutions. 

On Lord Anecoare declining to do this, as tending ty complicate 
the matter, the Amendment was definitely put, and carried by a 

A division was then demanded, on the ground that the Meeting 
did mot quite understand the issue before them. But, at the angges- 
tion of the Right Hon. A. 5. Arnrox, the Amendment was again 
put as a Substantive Resolution, 

On a show of hands being again taken, the Amendment in this 

On the motion of Lord Anrcxnann, seconded by Sir Momnauyr 
Wraaa, the following gentleman were selected to act as Members of 
the Joint Committee on behalf of the general body -— 

Sir Monnaowr Wer, 

Sir ALErixntr AnwsTnoxG, (0m, LID, FIL, 
Genors] Bir Geonoz BaLroor, t.ce, Mr, 
Dr, Avreen Barros, 


FP. Cauvenr, Eaq,, 9.4. 
The proceedings then terminated, 





Fighth Meeting, 12th March, 1877. 

Six RUTHERFORD ALOOCK, «.c.a, Preetpest, tn the (Chair. 

Fuscroxs.—James Coate, Feg.; Charles EB. Cooper; Eeq. ; Edward 
Prichard Beans, Key. ; Joseph Faulkner, Eoy.; Rex. William Theophilus 
Giles, w.a.; Robert Logan Jack, Feq.; James Keonard, Eaq.; Colonel 
‘Herry Man (Madras Staff Corps); John Thomae Howie-MecEian, Esq. ; 
Arihur A. Pearson, Esq. ; Johw Alexander Sandilands, Fai. 

TDoxarrovs to toe Limnary, 26mm Fesrvany To lore Mancu, 
1877. —Archeological Survey of Western Indias; Report on thes 
Antiquities of Kathiiwid and Kachh, by J. Burgess, 1876 (BEAL. 
- Seeretary of State for India}, The Changes of Exmonth Warren, 
by J. M.. Martin, Pt. 2, 1876 (Author). Perseverance in Arctic 
Exploration, by J. 0. Chadwick, 1877 (Author), The Gem Geo- 
graphy, by J. A. Butterworth, Pt. 1 (Aufhor). Charis of Meteoro- 
logics! Data for nine l0dlegree Squares of the Atlantic, with 
accompanying Remurke, 1976 (The Meteorological Committee). Cata- 
logue of the Royal Engineer Corps Libraries, 1876 (The RB. £. Corps, 
per Lieut, F. J. Edwards). Histoire de UAsie Centrale, 1153— 
1R18, par Mir Abdonl Kerim Boukhary, Persian text and French 
translation by Charles Schefer, Paria, 1876, and Persian text of the 
Relation do l'Amboseade au Khaream, par Ries Qouly Khan, pnb- 
ications de I"Foole des langues Orientales vivantes (The Minister of 
Public Inefruction in France, through HBL Ambassador in Paris, 
favoured by Lord Tenterden). Report of the Kew Committeo-for 
year ending October, 1476 (The Committee). Zur Frage der Meeres- 
circulation, von H. Schmick ( Aufher), General Report of the opera- 
tions of the Marine Survey of India, 1874-76, by Commander 
A. Dirndas ‘Taylor, Calcutta, 1876, and List of Light-houses, c., 
in British India, to tat January, 1877, by BR. C. Carrington, Cal- 
cutta, 1877 (Commander Taylor). Géographie do la Soie, par 
L, Mugnet, Lyon, 1877 (The Lyous Geographical Society, per ML A. 
Brow). The trade of Contral Africa, present and foture, by V. L. 
Cameron, 1877 (Professor Tennant). 





Doxarioxs To Map-neow, Fenuvany 261m to Mancu lati, 1877.— 
Map of Western Avstralia, showing Explorations mado between 
the years 1872 und 1875; Surveyor-General’s Office, Perth, WA. 
{Join Forrest, Esq). Four sheots of thy Topographical Atlas of 

K, auboy (Royal Danish Ministry of War, through Count #0 
Bulow). M5. map showing Country round Port Moresby, New 











Outs. by Octavius C. Stone (Avthor). MS. map of River Beni, 
olivia, showing propased routes of exploration, by Juan B. Min- 
chin: (didhor), MS. Sketch-map of Country about the Sonrce of 
the Joliba, West Africa, by Benjamin Anderson (Author). Map 
af Perak and Sangalor, Wellesley Provinoe and Pulo Penang, by 
Major McNair, g.a.; Sketch-map of Country round Malacca; 
Sketch of the Perak River; Survey of River Linghy and of Tracks 
from Linghy to Rassa, and from Lukut to Rassa, Sunghy Ujong 
( W. Barrington f Almeida, Esg.). 

The President arnouneed that two Papers were to be. read; the first by 
Mr. ‘Buchanan, whit hed served os chomist on the scientific: ataif of tha 
Challenger Expedition. [Tt related to the dittribution of milinity in the 
ocean, or [te salthess at different depths aml in different latitudes; and dealt 
With several interesting problems in Physical Geography, aa to the dissolving 
power of the water, ite specific gravity, it effects upon the depesite. Tho 
second Paper was hy Mr. Allen, of Her Maj esty # Cousativr Service, on an inter- 
row aid lve hind made into the interior of Formosa, » part of that ialand, 


by aborigines and ‘savage tribes 4A think Paper on tho same island 
wale Mr, Bullock: extracts front which would be read, if if-time permitted, 


The following Papers wore then read :-— 


1. On the Distritation of Salt in the pean paaaaih oy eee 
Gravity of its Waters. By J. Y. Brouaxas, Chemist in the 
Challenger Expedition. 


[ApeTRLuictr.] 


Tue specific gravity of the water from the surface way determined 
every day during the cruise when xt sea, and from the bottom and 
iitermediate depths ax often ax opportumity offered, The imetru- 
ment used was a, ginss hydrometer, combining the advantages of 
Nichotson'’s: hydrometer with those of the one with divided scale, 
The resulis obtained with it were accurate to 5 in tho fifth 
cectoml place, The observations were always mado when the 
water was seosibly at the temperature of the atmosphere, the re- 
sults so obtained were reduced, by means of the tables of the Inte 
Mrofessor Hubbard of Washington, to their value at the standard 
thmperatire of 1356" C, (50° F.), the density af distilled water 
vit ity temperature of maximutn density being unity. In this way 
the specific gravity of nearly 2000 different waters was determined. 
Thise were all oevan watera—that is, they were from localities free 
from the local offsets cansed by proximity of land—aond the specific 
gravity of anch waters hos heen found tu vary between 1-024 and 
1025, between which limits we may assume with oortainty that 
tho salinity varies with the spevific gravity. 

The distribution at the’ suriace of saltness thus indicated was 
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ex)thited, on a chart by means of differently coloured areas, and the 
‘vertical distriltion was chown in the diagrams representing meti- 
dionul gectiona of the Atluntic and Pucifie Oceans respentively. 

_ As far as the surface ie concerned, the general results were as 
follows. The concentration of the waters of the Atlantic is greater 
than that of either the Pacific or the Southern Ocean, and it is 
greater in the North Atlantic than in the South Atlantio, although 
the actual. maximum may be slightly higher m the South Atlantic, 
In the North Atlantic the maximum was observed in 22° 5, lati- 
tude and 40° w, longitude, from which point it diminishes in all 
directions, Tho maximum in the South Atlantio was 12785 off 
the coast of Brazil, in latitnde 17° 2. In the Pacifico the areas of 
concentration are much lees prononneed, the maximnnm of 10272 
ocourring near the island of Tahiti. In the North Pacific the 
maximum is under 1-0265, and situated about 22° ». Between 
the north and south maxima in these oceans is situated the area. 
of equatorial dilution. Following the equator from east to west i 
the Atlantic, the water increases markedly in saltness: in the 
Pacific the same is the case, thongh ina lesadegree. On the polur 
sides of the areas of concentration the aaltness diminishes na the 
latitude increases, at first rapidly. then more slowly. The whulo 
of the Sonthern Ocean betwoon the parallel of 40° a. and the 
elge of the ico appears to have oa very uniform surface -spocilio 
gravity of about 10250, In the North Pacific, to judge from Lonz’s 
observations, it is lower, and in the. North Atlantic higher, 

If wo consider the water below the surface, as shown in the 
vertical sections, we find, in ihe Atlantic, that in the concentmtion- 
areas the specific gravity diminishes until a minimum ia reachod 
ota depth of about 500 or 1000 fathoms, afier which it increnses 
slightly down to. the hottum where, in the South Atlantic and in 
the Pucific, » tolerably uniform specific gravity of 10257 to 10259 
is observed. In the areas of equatorial dilution the specific eravity 
first increases to » maximtm at a depth of 50 to 100 fathoum, after 
which it followa tho enmé law os the water surth and south of it. 
In the North Atluntio the bottom specific gravity is comparatively 
high. In investigating the causes of the variations in specifiv 
gravity in the ocean, we find that they depend on the moans avail- 
able for removing or supplying water, Thus the areas of greatest 
concentration coincide with those where the dry tradewinds aro 
constantly lowing, taking their rise in the lower fomporare 
ascarid SS ae Sf course always from colder to- 
warmer regions, 60 that, for the first part of their jonmey, af least, 
although they are continnully taking up moteture, thuit capacity 
for doing ao is continually increusing. Hence the great conden- 
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ation of the watur in the steady Trades of tho Atlantic. On tho 
other hand, the westerly winds of tho higher temperate latitudes 
which take their rise s¢ the Silne sotrce, proceeding in the first part of 
their course fram warmar ty edlder latitndes; are soon comparatively 
satarated, and incapable of concentrating the watora over which 
they blow. Themoisture taken Up by the trades is wrung out in 
the equatorial calm, where it descends as hoavy tina, and dilutes 
the sea: water. Comparing the salinity of the sea surface with the 
distribation of barometric presstire, we find that ths maximnm of 
faltness lice in the northern homisphare to the south-west, and in 
the southern hemisphere to the north-west, of the barameiric 
maxima, Cimcentration is also bronglit about by the fortnation of 
ioe, and in reyions where more ice is formeil in wititer than melts 
in summer, which in the southern hemisphere would enclése a 
very large ares, the oMects must be cumulative. In the Southern 
Ovean the specific gravity of the bottom-water was always mitch 
higher than that of the surface. 

The high-bottom specific gravity in the North Atlantic depends 
not only on the lnke-like form of the basin in which the water ja 
kopt by tangential winds and currenis from getting out of the con. 


centrating affects of the tradewinds, which effect js propagated 


downwards to a great extetit by the difference between the summor 
and winter temperatures, bmt also on the fact that all the acoumn- 
Intions of salt brine from the: Méditerrancan are emiptiod into it 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, It is probable that « similar effect 
ia produced on the Indian Ocean by the proxtuity of the Red Bea, 

The obwervations make it Probable that in the Ailaniin the water 
from the surface, down to depth of Loon fathoma, has on the whole 
0 flow taerds, ur from south to north, and below that depth anid 
down to the botiom it appears fo have an opposite flow. thus pra. 
viding for the removal of the salt which otherwise would acetumn- 
lute in the North Atlantis, The Atlantic thus Presents ona largur 
scale what is observed in the Moditerransan, where the mean drying 
power of the atmosphere ia higher than even in the North Atlantic, 
[n the Pacific, owing to ita form and general climate, these con- 
ilitions are not so evident. 

[The above Paper will be printed in prtenen in the * Journal,’ 
Vol. xtvii.] 

Mr, Fuaxcrs Ganrox eked Mr Buchanan Whether, a9 4 mulo, in passing 
from one ovean-current to another, hie imstrirmente Bave any indication of the 
change, it was abvious that two adjacent currents suual usually have 
different amennts of salt in their conrposition, aml he would Ihe to rac 
with the very délicale ineirmmenta naed b the Chalfenger Expedition, ard 
great wipes ches wer faker a 
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making the obeervations, wel 
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Mr. Bormasa replied that there war ne doubt tliat ie the eurmnte of the 
: Oona there was very considerable difference inthe apecifie gravity of the water, 
ime in the temperstare. Iu the chart suspended before the Meeting 
Stream wae very clearly indicated nite by the specific gravity, or 
wlew of it, Where the warm aml dense wuter of the Guif Stream 
ewkat Wits called the “cold wall" of tho Labrador carmnt.. The Equa- 
torial currents alap wer very muorked, being freak. The Agulhes quent of 
‘South Africa ahowed emilar variations in density, 
| aan Poesiies? sald ibe Het tvel mnch A dubted to eee for 
teresting Paper on « snbject involring Tanicrs echentiie wae 
‘fniculated to. throw. conaiilemble light Ae tiany of those aunatlvinl: but be 
wt afraid the Meeting was scarcely competent. to diectizs them at any 
stieli Mnpera, however, must tend very much to buprove their knowledos val 
Physical Geegrapliy, precisely on those pointe om which it was met di 
te eolloct wnthentic tacts Sach facts coukl) only be obtained by an ise 
acre: abies! & erin, euch ov Hee Makaty's Government fitted out in 
the Cholimger, Mr. Buchanan wie me ul the body of seimtific men who 
were send ay the threeaul-a-hal! pram’ voyage, and the Paper which. hod. jist 
‘been read. contained merely a fragment of the valuable rrauita which had been 
Obtained, When the while of those resulta were mate public, it wenld no 
doubt be ehown that the Gorermnient of o civilised aind onltivaied conhtry 
Vike Fnghind eoukt not possibly devote some portion of ite finda, and the 
enengice of ite scientific men, to a better olject. 
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2.—Notes of a Journey through Formosa from Tamani to Tourn su, 
By Henneer J. Artes, POM. Conmilar Service, China, 
Lirik is known of the interior of Formoeen, and a short eketch of n 
journey from thie Treaty port of Turmani to that of Taiwanfu, i 
which the heart of the island was visited, will perhaps be of same 
duterest.. Formos, sittated about 100 milesfrom the mainland of 
China, is abont 240 miles by 80 browd. The Chinese name «fit, 
| Yaiwnn, or Bay of the Ralaed Terrace, probably refers to the square 
fat-roofed Wiookhonrse, Fort Zelandia, built by the Dutch when they 
were in possession of the island, ated which is now a mark for vessels 
tiaking tlie anchorage at the capital, Taiwanfn. Tho department 


ia, acrording to Government statistioul works, divided into the 
subdistricts of Romaian, Tameui, Changhna, Kia-i, Taiwan, Feng- 


ea ae 


Shan, aud Péinghn, or the Peeeadores, of which Komalan ia tho 
only one om the enern side of the: island. The Chitinase Lrovern- 


boundary Gale reyirestintod NEE ESS cot motmtains. The oanirat 
ranges, the southern and eastern coas{s, are principally inhabited 
by various tribes of aborigines, totally unlike in dress and features 
to the Chinese, who call them barbarians, and treat them accord- 
ingly. Some of the districts have been eo onlarged lately by the 
a encroachments of the Chinese on savage territory that list 
year it wae deemed necessary to increase the number of governing 
officials ; Komalan und Tameni distriote were ubolished, and a 
epartment of North Formosa, with three dependent magistmcies, 
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established im their FOoOmL The Chinese Gar Uimeeietas ol forbade their 
pesple to cross the ‘bomulary of savage territory, at one time well 
defined > but since the Japanese expedition igeainst tho Rootan tribe 
of aborigines in the south in 1874, they altered their policy, and, 
fining: themselves looked on as masters of the whole island, took 
active stops to improve thiir knowledge of if. Schemes for outting 
rials through the hilla were set an foot, oolanists were bribed to 
setilo in ont-of-the-way places, and Presents given liberally to the 
aboriginal chieti, who were urged to acknowledge Chinese rule. 
These measnres have not heen wliozethear snoccessfnl, in consequence 
of the persistent antipathy and mistrust shown by the savages, and 
the petty war goee on whonever tle Chinese try to penetrate into 
the hills unuccompanied by a large faree. | 
Being invited by Mr: Mackay, of the Catudinn Presbyterian 
Mission in the north, and Mr, Ritchie, of the English Presbyterians 
in South Formosa, to accompany them on a tour thoy intended to 
luke to visit thiir respective stations, I started on the LOth of 
November, 1875, from the old Dntch fort, then vacd as a Conanlar 
residences, at Tamaui, I croged the harbour near its eHiranee, anil 
akirting the western aide of the Kamnyin Hiil, 1720 feot above the 
bea, gained the tableland, which stretches «ome £0 miles down 
the coast. T lulted at thy Little Village of Dosheng for dinner, and 
wanton 10 miles further by moonlight tu the inn at Tionglek, 
where my companions were sleeping, they having earlier in the 
day left their chapel near Banka, the largestand moat commercially 
active town in North) Formosa, 8 miles up the Tamuni River; and 
gone by anotherroad. ‘lbo next morning wo mady an early start, 
and the air on the-platean being very Invigorating, walked & miles 
hwfort breukfast, passing many villages of Hakka Chinese dmmi- 
urants from Knangtung Province. ‘Tho plain was cultivated with 
uldy anil ATA -cae crops, and we constantly met heavy fotrr- 
Wheeled carts with axles, doubtless introduced by the Dutch, which 
were penerilly drawn by « buffalo, with two of the ordinary black 
cattle of the country on each aii, yoked abreast, Abont 8 miles from 
Tekcham we reached Table Hill, or Windhill Slope, as its Chineso 
name signifies, which was the termination of the platean, From 
this point we gota good view of the sea westward, the valley with its 
pretty river winding along at our feet, and clumps of bamboo on 
tho opposite bank, which screened the town from sight. Deseond- 
ing the hill, wo crossed the river in one of the flut-bottimed bouts 
need bere, The ferryman held on toa Tithan-rope, seecrely fastened 
to stukes at ach bank, as he swung hie boat norms the strenm, 
whieh in the rainy season becomes a rapid.torrent: 
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Tekcham, boing tho capital of the Tamsui district ‘and containing 


the yamén of the sub-prefeet, has acquired a sort of fictitions import. 


ance which ite trade does not warrant. At the time of my journey 
the sub-prefect wae abzent in another part of his district, which 
stretched along. the north and west coasts: for a distance of, suy, 
100 amiles, with a breadth of from 10 to 30 miles, and covering 

‘On our third day's march we soon came to the eands, which 
stretch some way out to een, and make this part of the coast very 
dangerous for anything tut flat-bottomed Chinese junks, and there 
had, in fact, been two wrecks of English vessels lately, as the 
timber lying about the shore testified. A proclamation posted ats 
road-cide inn by one Lo, assistant commandant of the North Formosa 
troops, warned the people that they would he punished if they 
carried off the wrecked wood, on the ground that the ocean-men 


(foreigners) might make capital of the fict, and create disturbances, 


he atsthorities have cértarnly been more enérgetic than they were 
mold days in putting « stop to the evil of wrecking, although they 
work on the fears of ihe common people rather at the expense of 


ourreputation, Woe passed through the large towns of Heongsan 


nnd Tiongkong, cressed a sandy shallow milet of the sea half a mile 
wie, which afforded u good anchorage for junks, and leaving the 
large town of Oulan on our tight, soon cama im sight of Sinkang, 
our destination for the day. We were wamnly welcomed by the 


‘tatechint of the chapel here, whe came running to ment ne, ond 


lodged us in the Mission-rooma. We had: had a tedious march of 
20 miles, most of the way over a desert, and had been noi a little 
annoyed by the eand blown into our fooes by the high wind. 
Sinksng. ia the last of Mr. Mackay's etations, and as it is but one 
day's journey from Luisia, the most northerly of the South For- 
mioran Mission-stations, there is a complete chain of chapels from 
Kelang in the north to Takow iu the south, Most of the converts 


im Sinkang are ’epvhuans, or semi-tivilised savages of the plains, 


who are found generally established in small colonies between 
their Chinese conqnorors and their brothers, the wild aborigines of 
the interior. They practically adopt the Chinese dress and tousure, 
but their features distinctly show that they wore originally of the 


aboriginal or Malsyo-Polynesian stock. A simple-minded and quiot 


people, they are looked down on by the Chinese as huuns, i< bar- 
buriaus, and they do notderaple to possess themselves of their lands, 
under pretenoe of renting them, the complaints for redress to the 
officials being too often unattended to, On the side of the hills they 


sition of hmman heads with pigtails as proofs of valour, without a 
tortuin number of which a young chiuf cannot get = wifo. Tho 
Vopohuans are acmetimes called Sekhwan, which means civilised 
borlatiane, to distinguish them from the Chihuan, or wild hat- 
barians, and are governed by tones, or headmen. The one over 
this tribe paid a squeeze of 300 dollars « year for hin post, part to 
the sub-prefect of Tumani and part to the sub-prefect of Lokeng, in 
the Changlina district, under the jurisdiction of which latter official 
he more immediately is, After leaving Sinkan gwo posed o string 
uf Hakka Chinese villages, the iarzest of which was Bali. Rice und 
engar are grown in thie valley, and people seemed well-to-do, Wo 
halted at midday at Tunglowan. (Crossing the rocky bed of whit 
would evidently be a torrent in the rains, wo travelled up os long 
and very pretty valloy, then over a small range of hills, and 
lowards evening came down a very steep hill to Laisia, This 
Pepohnau colony, which is entirely Christian, the population uf 
which numbers 200, inclnding women and children, is an. offshoot 
af the huans of Posis. ‘Chey said thirty or forty of them came here 
hwenty years ago, and that they were of the Padjivh tribe, tha tribe 
at Sinkang being called Balun, The colony consisted of two small 
onelosures, about 100 yards aquare cach, well fenoed in with 
bamboos, and further protected from attacks of aayagea by sharp 
pointed staker, which atuck up a few inchiis out of the grennd clase 
to the outside of the fence. 

On the sixth day wo resumed our marcli, and passing through 
the small Chinese village of Sintiam, which has sprung into exist- 
onoa within the last.two years, struck along the base of the hills 
aver a plain some miles wide, etrewed with rocks and boulders; 
without any discernible path through it, and réached Toasia early 
in the afternoon, 

As we were now going to have rougher travelling than we lout 
had, we despatched « courier to Taiwanfu with our surpling bag- 
gage, and Iotters to mform the Consul of our plans. We went 
28% for 18 miles over o fertile plain, cultivated with sugar-cane, 
tobaces, grotmnd-nut, aweet potatoes, Ac, drawing gradually towards 
the range of hills on our left. Atthe head of the rare, die eat 
of the district town of Changhua, wo were met by a party of thirty 
or forty tall, stalwart Popchuana, armed with imives and match 
lorks, who were to be our bodyguard through the mountains, to 
protect ua from the savages, The gorge wound a youd deal, but 
our general direction wna east; ihe jungleon both sides was very 
thick, and the Pepohnans-now and then set it on fire After we 
had. gone about six.miles over rocks und stones; throngh pools of 
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water, the pass narrowing as wo went, we reached a polut where 
# big esmphor-tree blocked it up almost entirely, and we had great 
difficulty in getting the chair through. The pass was horw only 5 feet 
wide, and T could touch the perpendicular walls of rock on each sido. 

The scenery was magnificent ; the mountains, riaing 2000 or 3000 feet 
ilmost perpendicularly on each side, were covered with oamphor 
and other forest-trees, At one time a felled tree across: our path 
made an arch for us to pass under, and again we were obliged te 
geramble along the trunk of another big denizen of the forest. 1 
noticed one or two vena of coal on the rocks: and a stratum of 
conglomerate pebbles im the clay, 600 feet ubove us, was also 
remarkable. We encamped for the night in the middle of the 
gorge; lite fire, and boiled some of onr tinned soups in true gipey 
atyle. Blankets spread on bundles of leaves formed our beds, and 
in apite of a heavy dow we got « good night's rest. We started 
before daybreak on the morning of the eighth day of oor march, 

and after five more miles of rough ecrambling, at which our savage 
friends were sjuitoew fait, got to the end of the gorge, "The ranges 
of hills now opened ont, and, although we.oocasivnally had to out 
oor way with long knives through the junglo, travelling waa much 
éazier work. We found a small, edible, acid fruit, like a raspberry, 
growing here: as well a4 a sweet-smelling fern. which the natives 
called Tanpa. Wo did not meer any wild savages; but were 
pointed out a spot where, five yoare previously, the Pepohuans had 
a fight and killed thirteen of them. We crossed one preity broad 
and rapid stream, in fording which the Pepolmans were immersed 
up to their necks, and six or seven smaller ones; and just after dusk 
Teached the beantifnl valley of Posia, or Polisia a it is also called. 

‘Torches had been sen! to meet ws by some of the party, who had 
pushed an quicker than the others; ‘and the Chinese chair-conl te, 
thing dead-best, had to give place‘to the stalwart. Pepohuans, who, 
with shouts of laughter at the wnaceustomed task, picked wp the 
chair and came slong over the level ground at a rapid trot which 
nearly shook me out of it. Wo slept that night in comfortable 
beds at the Mission-dtation of Ougulan, one of the 33 willeges in 
thie plain, Posin ia a fertile, almost ciroular, well-ratered plain, 

about 5 miles in diameter, and aurroanded by wooded hills in whicls 
the will savages roam in their hunting-excursions, Tho popu- 

lation, ntiimbering about 56000, include » few Ohinese who come to- 
trade with the Popohuans in rattans, deers’ horns, skins, &e., for 
which they exchange knives, matchlocks, and gunpowdor., ‘Tho 
Pepohuans are fsir hots, We were out in the woods one day for 
a few hours, and they mreoteded in bagging three moose-deer, the 
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fesh of which waeexcellent. The missionaries hove been very 
auwcessial here, Their first chapel ut Gukunewa, so called froma 
hillock said to resemble an ux reclining, on the other side of the 
plain, waa builtin 1871; the one at Oogulan was next put up; and 
a third one, with an upper storey, substantially boilt of brick, 
woe built at the village of Toslam in L874. [| waa shown o@ 
silver cup, about two inches long, which an old mn assnred mu 
had been an heirloom in his fumily for 200 years, From some 
marks on it, I believe it is really an old Dutch miatelibox, Ther 
said they romembered the foreigners: being in the island. We 
remained five duys-at Posis, and were continually being feasted by 
the converts, a troop of whom escorted us to the bank of a river af 
the edge of the plain, whet we tock our departure. Of course we 
hah o small bodsenard to escort us through another puss to the 
south, not eo diftienlt.as the one by which we had entered the 
plain, anil as far us Ousia, a small village of perhaps 1000 Chimess 
inlubitents of Chanechow.. They then saluted ws by firing their 
matchlocks in the air and shouting “ Pahuria maki” (Peace he with 
you), retiruod to Posin. Wo passed some plantations of teu and 
befure dusk reached the shores of a beautiful lake, 4 miles lang by 
2 broad, which went by the name of Tsui-sia-hui, or Lake of the 
Water: Savages, a distinct tribe who live on its banka They are o 
degraded race, and are employed as slaves by the Chinese, whe 
make them carry heavy bordens, and give them samahov, of which 
they are unfortunately only too fond, Wo fiund some of them 
lying intoxicated in their long low bute made of the bark of tress, 
end resembling their cances inverted. The whole family live in 
the lint, which hus partitions which ouly partially soreen the 
women’s quarters from these of the mon. They tattoo their faoes 
in broad bands seruss the now, are tall, and would be well-pm- 
portioned, if it were not for a pernicious habit thoy indulge m 
of tying cloths tightly round their waists, which deform them yerr 
much; Int which they said they did to keep them from feeling 
the panga of hunger. Thoy fish in the luke, paddling sboul in 
long canoes hollowed ont of the tombke of trees, which remindad 
ue of the dragon-hoats common at Foouchow and other parts of 
South China. Lbathed in the Jake, and found it very mudily and 
fill of weeds, On a woody islet in the lake, we found & Chines 
coffin-maker, who seemed comfurtable enough with his bit of 
kitchen-garden und orchard adjoining bis house. A Chinese scholar 
who lived near the lake took ns in, and gave us quarters for the 
night. The next day, the fifteenth of cur march, wo travelled. in 
= south-westerly direction over the hilla, descending eventually a 
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‘steep hill, front the top of which we hada fin view of a long 
valley, with a siver flowing from east to west, We reached that 
evening the large town of Chipchip, which is entirely Chinese, and 
is ‘the headquarters of a military Mandarin, named La, who, wn 
heard, was in command of 500 troops, two days’ journey mp the 
valley, employed in cutting a road to Sinkuloun, « port on the oast 
coust of the island, in lat, 23° 30’, We had tried to #et a Chinese 
guard to bring us through the hills in the morning: but as thers 
Was some difficulty about if, and we were a Large enough party to 
awe the savages, we gave it up. We left Chipchip early the next 
moming, but were detained some time on the bank of a river, ‘The 
ferryman had gone away, and some of the hel pers swam norogs te 
get the boat. They wero, however, unskillod in the management 
of it, the forve of tho onrront washed it down ugainat u fish-weir, 
and it was wrecked. This little contretemps obliged os to ornss 
lower down on raft, We passed ia good many villages; one of 
them, Limkepo, said to contain 3000 inhwbitants, had jurisdiction 
over 24 othurs.In the vicinity, The valley we were travelling 
through wound shout « good deal, and although we did not make 
much way in « direct line, it-was getting dusk before we reached 
Toulak, gur resting-place for the night. An wndetling from the 
district magistrate's yamtn at Kagee met vs here, and said he had 
bean ordered to escort us to Kagee, He helped me in engaging another 
chair, my former bearers not wishing to go on to the capital, anil 
wes vory attentive. We struck the main road at Tapons, where 
we hada good cup of tea at the hotise of « Mr, Huns; passed a 
few villages, at the lurgest of whitch, Tama, My companions preached 
for a short time while wa were resting; and renched the Mizsion- 
chapel nt Kegee on the evening of tho seventeenth day. I sent my 
ecard to the Magistrate to thank him for his kindness, but le was 
Het-at home. I wag now within two day journey of Taiwanfu, 
and go T bid adien to my companions, who were going to visit 
minis More stations in the hills to the eastward, and journoyed 
ou elus to Ungkanghay, I slept at a comfortuble inn kept by a 
Government onderling; and early on the nineteenth day, after a 
Journey of 22) miles reached Taiwanfa, the capital of the island. 
Passing through the city gate, I went for some distance along pretty 
Tones bounded with cavtus-hedyes, no howe being even in sight, 
and eventnally found myself in the hospitable yamén of the British 
Uonsul. stayed here daya, waiting for a vee! to take me 
foress fo the mainland, and spent ny time pleasantly in: making 
exeursions to objects of intorest in the city und visiting the few 
fornign residents in it, 1 went over the square Daioh fart in the 
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orty, on the. gateway of which can still be traced the date “ Anna 
—1650 5" and also over the remains of Fort Zelaniia at Amping, 
$ miles off; on the ‘aen-coast, It waa being rapidly pulled down by 
the Chinese, in order that the bricks mizht bo-used in the erection 
of a grand new fort with four bastions, which was leing put op 
nnder the superintendence of some French officers, a few miles off, 
to repel the Japanese and other invaders. I made « quick paseage 
of twenty-four hours to Amoy, in an English merchant-vessel, and 
was tather sorry to leave Formosa. 


Mr. J. ied a) a pean calles upon by the President, as one who lund. 





travelled in Farm and brought home a maguificent series of phot 
[ilustrating the acener ‘and natives, axld he hard ktuaw a the 
world better calculated to meat seiak certain tain or Phyuieal Geom hie 
than Formosa, al ave histo ripe, mening from north to south, was 
so deviated, and its istanoe from the sea so small, that during the rainy 
yaya the, excessive drainage drainage caused o rapid demulation of its tlopes, 


uent formation of a prea delta on the weat sida of the island. The 
vale che sh ther delta, bad toon sited was attested by the nitives at 
‘Tai-wan-foo. Noi many yearu azo, ahips could lie at anchor a mile or tine 
miles from thie coast thire: at the present time they could not approach nearer 
than threes or four tilts, Whon the Dutch occupied the island—about 
the middle of the 17th century—Tni-wan-ibo lind o spaciows harbour, refers) 
loin the Dutch ascounts, hut it was now entirely slited up, and the distance 
from the former position of the harbour to tho sirallable anchoraire ‘wail ut 
present: four of five miles, " 
The Paesment said, when he Pink SENN amet ce se cote 
visited Formosa, and was-very much struck hy the Inxuriance of its ay 
vegetation. : ‘He helieved that Mr. Veitch, and other botanists, had enriohe 
with tnany beartifnl orchids, and otmaumental plants that they i= 
their collectors had brought home from thence, When visiting the sou 
pe een Alpen Pineapples were plentiful, bie asked thu Consul to send £6 








f tnarket he ® basketfnl, which ho thonght he might porhape sticcedd 
in carrying yt sj loeh sof tou oe tate days. The Consul ashi he 
pate eet to te gneof rg gs es could go ont into the lane 
amd rather ee a8 9 wet wild, and bad no money value, He did not 
know that they to Engtish bot-house pineapples, but they were 
fine i growth sod very pleaan leannrit to eat in that warm elinie Formesa would 
cndoubtedly became a place of some importance, if i aver pcneet God to give 
it an "ike a decent poveroment, and if colonisation advancel inte the 


ititersor, At present it was merely fring hb eters of the worst class of 





At mie ne g icp, wend give the The eltciate abe ve 
tre and although jt hil contended that Buropeain: G30 ‘nob ie secre 
there than in other places, thut was because they went away wun 
they were Ekely to die, The English Conseil in tho 1 told him that it 
wae-very [lousant when the | wae fine, Tut that Hi takwbll thoeeskth 
for six montha in the year, Tbe inland waa tioh in oodk, which in the narih 
was now worked with European machinery, This was likely to prove of very 
Bret advantage to sleumers, and to the whola of the Stmit tle on that 
Cosmet, China also had an inealgulable wealth in coul, bul hitherto thi: Goren 
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say sepsubicgs pee its way to allow Itto be worked Soin tela boi 


of Formosa, sicooedel, jt te then: te proceed. 
“ass eign hagas nie Dees Caine {ron tie 


to time abont Formosa ehowed that everst there was in its infancy, 
Rice, camphor, whient, colle, tobacco, tea, and sugar were all grown. there; 
aod ne doght other tropical produce would thrive, if there was a good govern 
inetit ated coloulsta were encouraged fo actile, As dor os Europeans w 
concerned, howerer, be-mlcht ay of it, ae the Irishman said of Ireland, that 
it wos the finest if not the healthieat country in tbe world—te [hee at af, 


The following Paper waa taken a8 read — 





6.—A Trip into the Interior of Formosa. Ey T. L, Bounock, 
[ Aimer. | 
We stirted from Taiwanfoo, the capital of the island, in the month 
of Ovtober, 1873; the party consdating of Mr, Campbell, « missionary 
going to visit his native converts, Mr. Steere, au Auerican naturalist, 
and myself, with our servants and porters. 

For three daye-we marched in first a northerly an] then a norib- 
easterly direction acrose the flat and fertile plain, inhabited exclu- 
sively by Chinese, which forms the western partof the island. The 
third evening, just.at the conclusion of our day's journey, we mounted 
a number of stecp stops on toa platform. or turruce, stretching ont 
soine distance from the hills We were now passing from the plain 
cotntry into the mountain district; and the part wo were entering 
had never been visited by any foreigners except Mr. Campbell and 
@ brother missionary. 

The next day we travelled eastwards up a stony valley, which 
ran far into the mountains, continually fording the nef-work uf 
streams which dewwended it, In the afternoon we mounted a high 
and steep hill towonls the north, covered with brushwood und long 
ruse As soon os we commenerd the ascent our party was required 

‘to keep together and not atragelo, as we hod arrived in the country 
Infested by the wild savages, thongh their tiearest villages ote mauy 
miles away. 

When we crossed the ridge of the hill we entered suddenly upon 
another world, Before us lay a suocession of ponke, of valleys, of 

: tnountain-sides, all cowwred with the bright green foliage of a donse 
; forest. Biitween the troos thor grew o profusion of plants, some 
with giant legves, others with long loaflets, ferns and tree-ferns, and 
: feathery bamboo, We pissed the night in a «mall (*hiness settle 
tment ino neighbouring valley. 
_ Next morning an bour or two's walk through the forest brought. 
- ut ito «a #mall luke, Tlere wo Gianiiseed cram Chinese porters, who 
were to return to Talwunfoo with thi first party they found lneving 
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the mountains; and we ourselves embarked in two canoes, and were 
paddled down to the village at the further end, The lake is cre- 
cett-shaped, about three miles long, with nomerons little hays or 
indentations between the spurs that run down from the miototaine 
The motintsing are eteep and high, anil-wooded from the hase to 
the summit. At the head of the buys there are littl patehes of 
flat ground, irrigated by the mountain-streams; and cultivated with 
rice. ‘There are aleo a few spots on the more gentle slopes. where 
teaand rice.and awret potatoes aro grown in small clearings; A 
‘cortam number of Chinamen live round the lake, and a emall tribe 
of savages, called by the Chinese Tsui-hwan, or“ water-savages.” 
The tribe is now very ammll, consisting of between 100 ond 300 
families, Tt hos it own custome, language, and dress; and it is 
said by tradition ‘to have been once mth more tiumerons and 
powerful than now, and to have possesenl a considerable tract al 
country. The aborigines of Formosa are divided broadly into wild 
savages and friendly savages. The former are the iilubitants of 
the higher mountains, whose hand is aguinst-overy man: the lotter 
thos dwelling on the edge of the pluin, and near to the Chinese, 
who are iInuilenaive, and are too civilised to really dexerve thy mame 
ifsavages. The Teni-hwan, excepting that they live at peace with 
their ntighbonrs, deserve to be classed among the wild rather than the 

ndly aborigines. They area good-looking and well-made racp, 
witha’ being very tall or powerful, and are fatand healthy.. Their 
skin is of a light reddish-brown colour, Their hair is long, black, 
and airaight. The women arm qmot, happy, and pleasmt-looling. 
Their hair ia parted in the middle, thrown back, anid tied twhirl. 
‘The favimurite occupation of the Tsui-hwan is hunting: Every 
ian can handle a gun, which, however, only the richer | 
aud a bow aod arrow, They carry o long, pointed knife, thick and 
heavy enough to bo used as 1 chopper. T found afterwards that jt 
woe the custom of all the aborigines, of whatever tribe, to my i 
knife of this kind. They have various mudes of fishing, among 
others, one by torehlight; but they did not employ it at the season 
when we were at the lake. Wo once caw a man fishing from a 
cance with a bow and arrow, and a fish he had jnet canght, Tho 
head of the arrow wns like » foor-pointed furk. They also employ 
themec!veq to some small extent in tilling the land, either for them- 
wilves or for their (hinese neighbours, who now possess the greater 
part of that which is itsiratle rund the lake, Their hotecs. are 
built of woed, and consist only of one large and high room, whieh 
in inhabited by several fauilies, or perhaps by several couples 
jelonging to the same family, 
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With the help of a fow native myn and boys, we compiled a Hat 
of words ia their language, I afterwards compared this and 
pome similar lists, obtained at different times, in other Formoasin 
languages, with some lista of words in various Malay languages, 


and found a very large number of words identical or resembling 


in the two. 

The next morning we started off, and travelled in a northerly 
direction for about 15 miles. ‘The path lay along the valleys, 
crowing no high pass, bat with many short and steep ascents and 
descents. The country was entirely covered with forest, excepting 
a few of the wider valleys, which had been cleared by Chine 


settlers and planted with rice. The end of our day's journey was 


at m place called Posia, where we took up our abode in the little 


“Mizsion-honeo of a Christian community. 


Posia is 4 flut; oval plain, about five miles long and four tamu, 
surrounded by the mountains on all sides. From the western end 
of it one sees tuwards the east the lofty poake of the yrost central 
range, 10,000 to 12,000 feet high; and from the eastern end one 
seed line upon line of hills far away to the west, showing how 


far one hos penetrated into the mountaing, ‘There are a good many 





yese Living in the various villages of Posia; but the bulk of tha 
population, some two or three thousand, are aborigines, helonging 
almost entirely to the tribe called Sek-hwan, a namo composed: of 
two words meaning tame or friendly savages. The Sek-hwan, in 


point of civilisation, aro equal to the lower orders of Chinese, 
but are-more simple and less cumming, Having lived outside the 
mountains on the edge of the plain before they migrated conpl- 


miively recently to Posia, they must have beet im close intercourse 
with the Chinese during some centuries. They subsist principally 


hy agrioulture; bit though tolerably good farmers, they are not in 


this respect the equal af the Chines, They are passionately fond 
of hunting, which they purstie sotuctimes «ingly, pomotined in large 


parties, whenever they have the necessary leisure. The gamo they 
kill consists of three kinds of deer, wild boar, squirrels, monkeys, 


pheasants, fying squirrels, and ovessionally panthors and wild cats. 
Fortumitely for themselves, they have no taste for opium; but 
they are fond: of wing ond spirits, In both tiess points resembling 
the rest of the aborigines of the island. The rice-wine, howoror, 
which they make is eo weuk that they very seldom beomo intoxi- 

cated. In appearmnce they differ considerubly from any other 
aborigines that { have seen in Formosa. They are taller, slighter, 
anil rather fkirer, They have large dark eves, ond wide mouths, 








with long and projecting upper teeth, . The men wear short trousers 


= 
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and jackets, difiering lint vory little from those worn by the Chinese. 
Their hair ia tied in a knot at the back of the head, after the 
fashion of the Chinese before the introduction of pig-taile by 
the present dynasty. The women fasten their back hair in a knot 
and comb the front hairdown over the forehead, cutting it im a 
line juxt above the eyes. 

The English Preabyterian missionaries have met with great 
smocess among the Sek-hwan of [osin. Though the Mission has 
bean opened but a abort time, there re sixty boptized Christians, 
and abont four hundred regalar hearers. 

Ajong day's march to the east of Poxla, high op on the moan- 
tains of the central range. lie the villages of tho Boo-bwan, o largo 
tribe of wild savages, When they aro af peace with the inhabitants 
of Poaia, that is to say, when thoy have not murdered any of the 
latter very lately, a small amount of intercourse iz kept up between 
the two districta. Some two or three Sek-hwan traders, who are 
wall known to the Boo-hwan and speak their language, are allowed 
to go into the villages of the Intter to trade; aml o fow of the 
Bow-hwan. come down to the bonler-villages of Posia for the samo 
purpose, The articles brought down by tho Boo-hwan are prin- 
cipally skins and doeer-homs, and pitoss of gruss-cloth and aon- 
laoidery, which they exchange for gunpowder, salt, red calico, 
and iron work, 

After many days’ delay, we prevailed on the trader whe. had 
interpreted for Mr. Campbell to sccompany us on a visit to their 

people, Our party consisted of our three selves, the mterpreter, 
two porters, a servant, and o Boo-hwan woman, married to @ 
Sek-wan of Poa. Though wo had two porters we had hardly 
iy baggage, as the oountry was too rongh for a man to be able to 
carry more than a few pounds. Our route lay dre east, up « long 
valley-with steep and lofty sides; that to the sooth covered with» 
dense and almust impenetrable forest, full of prickly climbing 
plants; that to tho north covered with high grass, and a few pines 
and oaks, After a short day's march we. arrived at some amall 
olearings and cultivated patches, with a few temporary lute. Tho 
om of two Boo-hwan livime there declined to take us on to the 
villages, but offered us a night's lodging. As the hour wae late, 
we wocepled the wffer, A fow pieces of sweet potato and taro, and 
i mess of ponnded rior and millet, were given os for dinner, ‘The 
but allotted to uw being too small to scoummedate all our party, 
and very dirty, we gave it up to onr servants, and slopt on thn 
hill-side ‘under w «moll granary mised on postd about 3 feet from 
the ground. The next morning after breakfast the native woman 
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went back, avd the reat of us continued our journey. The valley 
soon tarrowed infy a deep gorge, with no semblance of «a path, ap 
which we scrambled slong the rocks or through the waler aa best 
we could. After midday we halted end ate o little rice, and then 
eoumenced the meent of a long and extremely steep hill, halting 
frequently to reat the porters, On a platoan near the top wo 
passed « jew patches of millet, and one of China grass; and wo 
gould see cimilar plots dotting the upper part of the hills on the 
vppesita side of the valley, At last we reached the snmmit, and 
found ourselves In a village situated om the ridge of the central 
range, porhups ome 6000 feet wbove the sea. At Brat there were 
not many people about; but these we saw received ma in a friendly, 
thoygh not in o cordial, mantier. Not long after we arrived, when 
atrolling about the village and looking st what was to bo seen, we 
iseovered « row of skulls laid out om a raised board in front of one 
ofthe houses. There were no less than twenty-five of thom, a fow 
not yet blesched, othera evidently many years old, We paid a 
good deal of attention to this display, and one of the party eat 
down and took a skate of it. This, amd our staring, put tho 
savages into & bail and suspicions tomper, which frightened our 
-gunle, who insisted upon our sitting down quietly instead of looking 
about. Our servant now bocame so terrified, either at what the 
pute said or at the looks of the savages, that he became perfoothy 
“qwseleas, and was only fit to sit in a dark corner during the reanainder 
of our visit. We took a seatin front of one of the honses, anc, 
io produce a botter impression, we brought out some gackuts of 
newiivs and made presents from them to the women. Some men 
‘who had wounds or sores now applied to us for medical aid. 
Having o« bottle of iodine, we painted the wounds with it, to the 
great catisfaction of our patients, Aftera tiie we wont to have a 
ook vor the back of the hill towards the east. We saw a long 
valley running in that direction, and then more mountains; but we 
wore toy ranch slut in td sco tho ea, orto gut a very extended 


siew, Quo of our party wandered a little way off into a peigh- 
bvuring grove, which was used for a cemetery; nnd enes of horror 
were raised when lis presence Im it was discovered. On hia return 
a» etanil quantity of dust.was poured on his bead to purge him. 
One of the evages gave up to ve his bot for the night, and after 
dinner we hada large awlience of both sexes and all ages. The 
ream. wae lighted by the fire and by knots of resinoda pine burnt 
on o low stool. More men. came to have their wounds dressed, 
Indeed, nearly every man in the village evemed to haye abrasiime 
of the skin somewhere. All who liked were ullowed to enoll wt o 
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bottle of ammonia, ‘The extremely energetic way in which they 

showed their astonishinent afforded the greatest amusement to the 
lookerz-on, and everyone eremed to be in the best of humours 
ATT, 

Next morning we made various presents in recompense for 
onr entertainment, and set off in good time upon our homewand 
journey. We descended the big hill in less than a quarter of the 
time we took to ascend it, and soon afterwards came upon » small 
party of armed savages sitting in the road, who got up and fol- 
lowed us. Then a few more overtook us from behind: then a few 
descended the hill on our left, then some on our right; then we 
tame ona chief and a stronger party. All we caw joined company 
with us; till at last we were marching along surrounded by thirty 

or forty men in war-dress, oud armed with spear and knife. As 
they did not seem particularly friendly, matters looked mthér 
unpleasant, anil we did mot know what might be coming. We 
tried to let them get ahead of ua; but when we Joitered, they did 
the same; so we had nothing to do but go on steaiily. Our gifide 
spoke neither to us nor to them, but led the way in front of every- 
one, Walking fast. At length, whon we had got past their Inst 
elearmg, but were etill some miles from the edge of what they 
consider their territory, some of them began to drop behind, and m 
a little while the main body halted, while we continued our march 
alone: We reached Posia shortly before dark, after nearly nino 
bours’ hard walking. 

Tht Boo-hwan savages aro of amall stature, with good chests 
and shoulders, but their muscles, excepting those of the legs and 
thighs, are very litde developed. Their faces are pleasing, rather 
mild than Gerce, generally intelligent-looking, and not unfrequently 
handsome, The wild savages I have seen of two or three other 
Formosan tribes further south are of a darker red, and of a coarser 
and less agreeable appearance. In warm weather they wear absd- 
fotely no clothes, bot some hove « small handkerchief tied round the 
waist with the ends hanging loose in front. They are tattooed across 
the Jower part of the face, with a broad band of net-work passing’ 
from the ears under the nose and covering the chin, They have also 
a few small marks on the forehead, made when they are children, 
The broad band ja tattooed at marriage, The mon have a line an 
inch broad down the forehead and continued on the chin. ‘The 
women weave a strong and tsefal Kind of canvas from China grass, 
They also make somo rather tasteful embroidery, taking the canvas 
for a base, and moravelling blue or red calico to obtain the thread 
for working with, Their houses, which are built of flat stones 
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without mortar, consist of one large room. The floc 
three feet below the level of the enil. They have no window and 
nn @mall door, eo that they are very dark oven in the daytime. 








1 is: two or 


‘Tho wild savages in Formos seem to carry on the practice of 
jman-bunting out of mere devilry and for the sake of obtaining 


skulls. They kill all alike, Chinese and ahorigines, except thos: of 
‘any tribe with whom they may be anxious to keep on good terms 


at the moment. They leave home in parties of generally from ten 
to twenty, armed with spears and knives, not with guns, and 
carrying a emall bag of boiled rice on their backs, They some- 
times go fore much as two or three days’ march till they reach the 


odge of the frequented epete. Here they lurk abont the forsst, 
‘sometimes entting off a man working alone in his field, sometimes 


falling upon a band of travellera whom they are strong enough to 
muster. They never attack unless they think themselves the 


-gtrongest, nnd, so thick is the forest, they never show themselves 


butat the moment of attanking. When their provisions are ex~- 
hansied, or they have obtained » bead, they retum home. In the 
latter cose a foast ts organieed. The skull ix roughly cleared ont; 
wins iv ponred in, and it is handed round for the company to 

Two days after our returm to Posia we stacted on our homeward 


journey, going due west, and taking the usual road of communica- 
‘tion between Posia and the plain, 


Ninth Meeting, 26th Murch, 1877. 

Sm RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, «cs. Paesnest, in the Chair, 

Parsnstatiox,—James Coale, Enq. 

‘Execrioxs.— Hon, Cecil Ashley; Jonabad Finch, Eeq.; Alfred 
William (foodman, Exj.; John Grijfin, Esq.; Cornelina Herz, Eng, 
Robert George Lutley, Bogs James Maralister, Exg.; John Wilisows 
Reed, Eag.; Edwin J. Richardson, Esq.; Howry Robortvon, Esq., 1 
John Ruteon, Esq, ; James Besjamin Seatt, Enz, 

Dosariosa To toe Limany, 12rn ro 26ru Manon, i877.—The 

litical economy of Indian famines, by A. H. Browne; Bombay, 
1877 (Author). South Anstralia: Proceedings of tlie Hon. Thos. 
Elder's expedition under command of Ernest Giles, from Perth to 
Adelaide, 1875-6 (The Governor of Victoria, per FM. Under-Secretary 
af State for Colonies), Verslag over de Voorwerpen door de Neder- 
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Inndscke Zeevnarders na hunne Overwintering op Nownja-Sumija, 
&e., door J. K. K. da Jonge, with photograph of relics of Barents 
discovered by Charles Gardiner, Eeq.; #Gravenhage, 1877 (Ae 
Excellency W.-F. Van Erp Taalman Kip, Netherlands Minister of 
Morive), Annaes da Commissto Central permanente do Geogra- 
phia, No. 1, Dec. 1874 (The Central Cosmmities of Geography, Lishon }, 
Archives du Musen Nacional do Rio do Jancim, vol. ¢, pta 1-3 
(The National Museum, per M. Ladislin Netto). Notes on the country 
between Kilwa und Tanganika, by James Stevenson; Colaagow, 
1877 (Anihor), Indberetning om den af T’rof. Johnstrup fo 
Undersiigelsecreiae pas Island, 1876, and Om Cironeandet i Sjactland, 
af F. Johustrap; Kjobenhayn, 1876 (Admiral Irminger), Seleet 
plants eligible for cattle in Victorias, by Baron F. von Mueller; 
Melbourne, 1876 (Author, on behalf of the Victorian Government), 
Remarks on recent Ocean explorations and the current-creating 
action of Vis-inortie in tho Ocean, by W. lL, Jordan, 1877 (Author), 
‘Three Grammara and vocabularies of the Yoruba language, 1943-52, 
and one of the Nupe language, 1864, by Samuel Crowther; Vora. 
hularies, &c., of Six Enst-African languages, and of the Kisndheli, 
Wakuafi, and Galla languages, by J. L. Krapf, 1842-50; Grammara 
of the Vei and Bornu languages, by 5. W. Koelle, 1854; Grammar 
of the Tho language, 1961, and Vocabulary and Dictionary of the 
Hatsea language, 1843 and 1876, by J. F.Schim; Vocabulary af 
the Masai-tribes language, by J. Erhardt, 1857; Grammar of tho 
Temno languays, by ©. F. Schlenker, 1864; Grammar of tho 
Amharic language, by C. W. Isenberg, 1842; and Grammar of. 
the Foide language, by ©. A. L. Reichardt, 1876 (The Church Mie- 
sionary Society, per E. Hutchinaon, Eoq,, 7.t.o.3.); and the current 
isgue of poblications of corresponding Societies, Periodiols, dc. 

Doxatiozs to Mar-roow, Marcy 12tn to 21H, 1877.—Eleven 
maps from Petermann'’s Geographische Mittheilungen (Dr, A. Peder- 
wana), Map of Tierra del Fucgo, showing track of M. Pertninet 
(M. Pertwied).. 602 shects of Ordnance Surveys of Great Britain 
om Various ecaléea, and 57 Area Tooke of Parishes (Firat Commis 
sioner of HM. Works and Public Buildings, through Major-General 
Cameron, Dircetor of Ordnance Surrey), 

The PResipENt, before “ac bag 3 to the Las hype eines of the 
alluded to the | low which the Society had sustained by the Beri: { 
cao see$ Edward iv i ona of the Scr tebety ellows of the 

, a0 a distinguished | havigator 

and eitiea! surveyor. Heo man alerted with some of the ay ee 
in the Arctic Circle, and sume. yenrs Inter one of the expeditions 


which wore cent in search of Sir John Fraakiin. “About tneany ce thirty 
Fram ato he (Sir Ruttherfied) met hint in China, nnd adit airagt ms = 


i 





cat in any quatter of the world where he kad not done talunblo work, and 
woved bis acientific sceutacy, aul the laboriows mode ln which he eurrie! gut 
wirveys. Such. nen were pot esaily replaced, ‘There wero bot few in a 
nerition, and when ope of them apse away, thoan who knew what ther 
at done were bound to pay them the tritmte of affectionmte regret. 

The apecial business of the evening Weathe Paper that had been annennoed. 
on Smith Sound by Captain Sir George Nares. When the Society first gave 
a cordial welogme to the oflicars of the Arctic Expedition at St James's Hall, 
they were informed that aa it wotild be impossible om that occasion to enter 
into any discussion, another opportunity would be afforded for Miombers who 
wern inclined to discuss the geographical mesults that had been achieved. ‘The 
present evening had been therefore set apart for that purpose. 


The following Paper was read -— 


On the Navigation of Smith Sound, a» a Route to the Polar Sea. 
By Capt. Sir G.8. Nanes, pos, xen 
My present Paper on the mnvigation of Smith Sound will. T trnst. 
be aceepted as 4 continnation of the one on the Polar Area, which 
Lrecently had the honour of reading before: this Society; rather 
‘than as being in iteelf an exhaustive description of the locality. 

Our knowledge of the water-passage leading from Baffin Hay 
to the northward into the Polar Ocean, is derived from observations 
mide by explorers who have passed eleven summers anid six winters 
in the neighbourhood, 

Of the four Expeditions specially equipped for the exploration. of 
Smith Sound, three were despatched from the United States and ane 
from this country, 

In 1852, the present Admiral Inglefield visited the entrance of 
the Sound, and discovered the south ahora of Grinnell Land: alse 
that the coast of Greenland, north of Cape Alexander, trended to 
the north-east for a considerable distance, but ho did not Innd ow 

In 1853, Dy. Kano, with his emul! eniling-vessel, was the first 
who succeeded in forcing a passnge within the sea: but. after a most 
fotermined and spirited struggle, he was finally imprisoned by 
the ion in Revaslaer Bay for two winters, From there one of his 
sledge-parties, mder Morton, explored the Greenland shores to Cape 
Constitution; and another, under Dr. Hayes, landed on Grinnell 
Land; both journeys displaying the very highest qualities in all 
engaged in them, 

He was followed in 1860 by Dr. Hayes, who, unable in his 
sailing-schoonor to enter the sea, was forced to winter it. Port 
Foulke, 


“In the following spring, after « moet harassing and determined’ 
tmarch across the heavy Polar pack in Kane Sca—over which ho 
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found it imposible to drag his boat—he ascended Kennedy (han- 
nel; making one of the most brilliant Arctic sledgejourneya on. 
record. 

In 1871, Captain Hall, in a small steam-vessl, made his very 
mocessfnl rum to the head of Robeaon Channel, where he was 
stopped by ice, and forced to winter in Polaris Bay, 

From thence, sledge parties explored to the northward of Ne 
man Bay; but. like all previous travellers except Sir Edward 
Parry. they wore anable to dig their navigable boats! over the 
rough ice. On her return voyage, the Polaris waa cought in the 
pack and driven into Lifsboat Cove, where she -was obliged to ba 
mn on shore. 

In 1875, the most powerfnl Expedition of all, consisting of two 
steam-Vessels, admirably eqtipped, was-sent ont from this country. 
tinder my command. 

We succeeded in reaching the head of Robeson Channel, where 
we were stopped by the ice, and passed the winter on the west 
shore of the channel, 

Sledge-parties explored the whole of the neighbouring shores, 
ind determing the existence of an extensive sea; but, tike all our 
predecessors, wo were unable totransport naviguble boats for any 
Great distance across the ice, away from the lund, during the short 
season When exploration by means of aledging ia possilile, 

The coast of Greenland bordering Smith Sound, ko far aa can be 
sighted from the sea, lies completely imbedded im ice—in anmmer 
we wall as in winter—without one mountain-pealk- vhowmg. itself 
above the very slightly inclined skyline of perpetual ioe. 

The glaciers descending from this jod-cap are, however, mostly 
melted before reaching the coast, leaving a border of land clear of 
ioe near the een, 

Hartetene Ray, situated st the head of Railin Bay, on the Green- 
land shore, is washed by a warm current coming from the sonth- 
wand; and is protected from the cold Arotic flow hy the projecting 
protmoantories, which firm the western expes of Greenland, In 
consequence, the neighbourhood, as first painted out by Dr, Hayes, 
enjoys a comparatively mild climate: and on the veuututed Luanitls 
fronting the ioe-oap, aa well as in the noighbouting sea, Arctic 
life is-fonnd In ite greatest abundatice, 

As exporience shows that, in all bot very exceptional seasuma, the 
pesition can bo yearly visited from the southward, the neighbour- 
bood forms a valuablo and i important base for exploration in moro 
northern latitudes. It is, in fact, the most northerly position, 
where an abundance of gune is procurable by experienced hmnters 
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within a restricted area. At no other northern position yet ex- 
plored ts gamo now to be obtained in sufficient quantities to enwble 
even & party of Eskimo to exist throughout the year on their own 
resources. 

On the opposite coast of Ellesmere Land, on the west side of the 
channel, the country im the interior is not so completely buried in 
ios a4 the Greenland hills, and the mountain-tops all project above 
the ice-cap. 

South of Cape Sabine, the glaciers on the hill-sides oxtend into 
the sea, and few bare places are left fit for feeding-grounds; but 
northwanl of it, along the southern chores of Hayes Sound, the 
line of perpetual snow and ice—as on the Greanland coast—is at 
a considerable height above the sea-level ; consequently the glacier, 
instead of extending to the sea, are fronted by vegetated valleys, 
and heights free from ice, 

One spot partially explored by the late Expedition —Twin Glacier 
Vallsy and the heights about Alexandra Havim—exhibited many 
Tovent traces of Arctic life: and the numerous ancient Eskimo 
Temains fyund there would denote that game had ilwayve frequentod 

An exploring party travelling up the Sound, on the interesting 
duty of ascertaining whether 4 water-passage exists extending to 
the Western Sea, may therefore expect to obtain a small supply of 
fresh foud on the south coast of Grinnell Land. North of Hayes 
Sound, the mountains are remarkably free of any io-cap > the 
valleys contain small glaciers; but extensive trots of land are free 
from anow during the short summer, yet the locality is decidedly 
tnfavoured by game, While our ships were detained by the ice 
near the coust, only a few hares and ptarmigan were obtained, 
Sledgo-travellors will be unusnally fortunate if they there obtain 
any jame at all. 

In Rawlings Bay, at the south entranoe to Kennedy Channel, a 
few ancient decayed mnsk-ox bones were found = but I think that few 
of these animals wander so far away from the more favoured erasing. 
grounds in the large valleys near Mount Grant, in the United 
‘States Range. Ax wo advance to the northward, up Kennedy 
Channel, the sea-life rapidly diminishes, and the bears whw prey 
upon 2) are found in everslecruasing numbers. At Polaria Bay, 
whore the winds and currents contribute to keep the wuter-spaous 
inore open than elsewhere, a few seals and sea-binds wrepate 
during the summer. North of Robeson Channel, fow, oven of these, 
arg met with, and the bears and dovekies are quite lef behind. 

Throughout the whole area north of Smith Sound the Hig ha tors 
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birds insmall numbers rear their young in the fuvoured valleys 
and plains during the short summer, 

Tho nearer we wpproach the Pole, the later in the season does 
the sun make ite appearance, and- the lower the altitude it attaim 
at noon. Consequently, the spring and the reanimation of the 
non-migratory Arctic life are more hackward than in more southern 
latitudes. 

At the Pole, the birds can have very little time to spare botween 
the late spring and the returning autumn frosts in whieh to rear 
their young. So pressed ure they for time that, as I have already 
related, many that visited Floeberg Beach, finding the sansen 
more bockward than they anticipated, were obliged to returm ton 
more favoured locality farther south. Thus I reason, that as we 
hdvanee to the northward, loss dependence can be placed on-obtain- 
ing an appresiable supply of winged fowl. 

With regard to migratory birds in high northern latitudes, it ix 
remorkablo that the men of our party who resided at Polarie 
Bay during July and August, the best seasem for game, and who 
were extremely anxious to obtain a supply for the tse of their 
aick comrades, were tmable to find binds in_as. great nimbers ns the 
crew of the Polariy had found them at tho same place, And [ 
cannot but conclude thut the birds resort yearly to the sump locality 
for the purpese of breeding, and that when they are all shot down 
in any ont neighbourhood, it takea some yours before that naigh— 
bourhood becom fully stocked with gume again. This opens op 
the question aa to whether the largs ouomber of noocessarily ruth- 
lesa sportsmen who last year hunted the districh between Lady. 
Franklin Sound and Cape Joseph Henry have not for a time 
divastated that district by destroying all the parent birds. 

The same consideration will apply to musk-oxen; for Hang, the 
Eskimo, who was the most successful hunter on board the Polaris 
in 1872, conld find none of those animals on the game feeding- 
grounds in: L876. } 

Tt will be convenient if we consider the district ner disotssion 
ax consisting of two narrow chaunéls, Hohewon ond Remedy 
Channela; and two broadened parts or ceas, Hall Basin and Kane 
Sea, with Smith Sound or Strait as on outlet into Baffin Bay. 
During the navigable season, that in during Anguat and the first 
week of September, after the ice haa broken up, dnd js drifting 
about at the mercy of the winds ond currents, in consequence of , 
the prevailing winds coming from the westward and the ocean- 
current from the northward, the shores of the channel’ and stan 
having a north-westerly aspect ure mora liable to bo encumbered 
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with toe for long periods than. thes with a southerly or easterly 
one, This consideration, coupled with the knowledges that Tir. 
Kane, although working with remarkable patience and perseverance; 
was table to force his way beyond Heusluer Bay, on the sonth- 
east shore of Kane Sca, and was imprisoned there the following 
sas, owing t the ice m tho neighbourhood never perinitting 
him to move, determined me, both whan going North and 7e- 
turning, to keop on the western shores as much us possible. 

In 4 channel of varying breadth, owing to the strength of the 
winda, tiles, and ocean-currents being greater in the contracted 
than in the broad channels, the ico is more readily carried away 
out of the narrows and deposited in the more slugetsh waters: uf 
the broadened parts. 

Thus, in Kennedy Channel, there is comparatively a free navi- 
gation thronghout the summer; while in Kane Sea there is is 
freat accumulation of foe, with a constant infinx at the north end. 
and » discharge into Baffin Bay at the southern entrance At the 
Tntter point, where the ica ia first inet with when coming from tho 
amithward, as the current rune stronger in the (ing thah inshore - 
the southern edge of the ica, extending across from Cape Sabine 
towards Littleton Island, assumes a horeeshoe shupe, curving to the 
northward, with a Water-space In mid-channel, from whonee the ibe 
is readily carried to the southward. Thus, vémels arriving from 
Kafin Bay are neually uble to penstrety for «a short distance 
firther north in this bight than they oan do by keepitig among 
the more closely-packed jce inshore: but they are sure sooner or 
later to mect the acuthern edge of the main pack-ice in Kane Son. 
It can only be in vory rare acusons that the water-bight can 
extend ¢o far north as to communicate with the nore open sea in 
Kennedy Channvl. 

Ttis a mistake to suppose that the Polariy did not encounter ice 
in this part as sho ran to the northward. From & position near 
Littleton Taland, shoe stoered a direct course for Cape Fraser; but 
found that she wus rimming into « bight in the ice, Captain Hall 
then turned tu the sonth-weat, and, rounding the edge of the puck, 
pasted up to the northward olowe along the westorn shore, through 
i water-channel existing between the pack and the land, in thy 
ime manner av the Aller? and Discovery did: the only difference 
being that while we lad to fizht for every mila, the Polaris fortn- 
_ In Hall Basin there iz an accumulation of ice similar to that in 
Kane Sea, with a few opon-water spaces in the narrpweet part of 
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Robeson Channel. But the large stores of ico in the Polar Sea:to 
the northwanl, and in Lady Frmnklin Sound to tho westward, 
readily movable by the prevailing wind, renders the unvigation of 
this part even more diffienlt and dangerous than in the larger but 
somowhnt similar Kennedy Channel, 

In condncting a veasel to the northward, the greatest difficaultics 
may be looked for when passing along the shores where the pressure 
of the current sets against the lami. This is particularly the case 
near ithe southern exit to the two broad seas, Hall Basin and Kane 
Sea. Happily both are furnished with good and convenient 


Cape Sabine, a difficalt point to pass, has Port Payer most advan: 
tageounly situated for use gs a resting-<station while waiting fir o 
‘westerly wind to blow tho ice out of Hayes Sound and open A puis- 
sage to Victoria Head and to Grinnell Land. 17 stopped on tlio wity 
by the ies, the grounded icebergs in the indentation on tho oust side 
if Bacho Teland will atford a slight amount of protection; but, after 
leaving Port Payer, Norman Lockyer Island and Walrus Shoal are 
the only secure resting-places until Besswels Bay or Discovery Bay is 
reached ; both of which are valuable harbours, although the former 
is much encumbered by icebergs. 

The open bays on the south-east eoust of Grinnell Land, owing 
to their large size, afford very litile protection. to « ship, In the 
carly season they are: genorally fllod with one season's fee of 
ordinary thickness, in-which a dock may be cut when the sligy if 
compelled to wait; bot by the middle of August, tho beivhit af the 
navigablo season, thie bay-ice has generally broken up and drifted 
out, giving place, when the wind blows on shore, to the heavy Polar 
in frou the main: channel, 

Wherever large icebergs have grounded in clusters near the land 
—as is the case inside Washington Irving Island, north of Hayes 
Point, and in Joiner Bay—if the ice inshore of them has hroken 
up and drifted ont of the way, they often afford convenient protes- 
tion from immediate danger when the onter ice closes in. At 
other parta, such as Maury Nay, «mall ones become stranded, and 
are aseful as fixed stations to which the ship may be tempararily: 
scoured; but if the outer ice closea In with foros, both the chip and 
iceberg or floéberg, whichever it micht be, would be forced wpen 
tho shore. With this consideration, a light draught of water is of 
the itmpst importance Inan Aretio vessel. 

North of Baffin Bay, ice-saws are only of nse when meeting with 
the ong season’s icefloes of from 3 to 6 feat in thickues, which 
have been formed in the bays during the previous winter, The 
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usnal saw ia far too short to make any impression. on the thick ine 
found in the main channel, most of which has drifted to the south- 
ward ont of the Polar Ocean. 

Also, as steamers are called wpon to navigate through very close 
jee and through channels only as broad as themselves, there is 
very littls time given to think of docking, the greatest judgment is 
required by whoever is in command; and the danger of the ioe 
hipping together must be somewhat disregarded, if any advance at 
all is desired. 

To the northward of Cape Saline, the only discharging glacier= 


are theese in Dobbin Bay and Rawlings Bay on the Grinnell shore: 


and in Peabody Bay und Ressels Bay on the Greenland coast. The 


jesbergs broken off from the front of the discharging glacier 
which completely fills up Potermann Fiord are so small, that it 


cannot be considered as in any way affecting the navigation of the 
istrict, In Robeson Channel, and inthe Polar Ocean to the north- 
ward immediately in ite neighbourhood, there are no icebergs, Of 
thoes which escape out of Bessela Bay, a few drift towards ths 
north, and become stranded in Polaris Bay, where one sheltered 
the Polaris during her winter stay. The greater number drift 
at once to the southward through Kennedy Channel, without 
grounding, owing to the depth of the water and the strength of 
the current ‘There are few icebergs met with in mid-channel 
north of latitude 80° x. South of Rawlings Pay, where the channel 
expatids into Kane Sen, they become stranded, and stud the shores 
on both aides. A navigator passing a cluster of these carefully 
notices the amount of protection it would be capable of affording, 
were he forced to retreat by the ice closing in ahead. | 
Kans Sea is thickly studded with floating icebergs: All the 
lurge ones derive their birth from ihe Humboldt Glacier, and thetr 
drift readily marka tho general movement of the ice. From the 
high lend about Cape Lonis Napoleon, 2000 fect above the sea, 
the heavy chain of berg: in Peabody Pay fronting the Humboldt 
Glacier—throngh which Morton from Dr. Kane's -vesgel had: such 
difficulty in advancing when making his splendid journey to the 
north—is distinctly visible at about 50 miles’ distance, A few 
of theese drift across to the western shore, but the majority are 
carried to the suuthward on tho sast side of the channel On 
all oecasions those whith are driven into the offing indicate the 
fuster drift of the main body of the ice in mid-channel compared 
with that nearer the shore, This is also well shown by the 
of the Polaris. Caught by the pack and borne onward by the full 
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n npel, in an‘almost direct line, to the neighbourhood of 





‘onnedy Clix 

distance of 120 miles in sixty days. Her drift alay shows that, 
aithongh all regular navigation is over for the season by the 
middle of September, the ice is not firmly frozen hefore October or 
November; but after the latter month all:motion ceases except-im 
the very narrow channels. | | 

A strong enrretit, even when the temperature of the water is 
very low, is a powerful agent in retarding the formation of icp, and 
in preventing ice once formed imeressing im thickness a8 fast as it 
would if thy water were stationary, It also decays and destroys 
the ice before the power of thi sim is able to muke iteelf falt, 

Tu Bollot Straits, leading westward out of Prince Regent's Inlet, 
where the tide rune with great rapidity, Sir Leopold MeOlintook 
informa us that the water remains unfrozen throughout the winter. 
In other narrow channels the ico only attains.» mininoum thiokness, 
even during the coldest weather. Early in the spring, long before 
thy temperature rises above the freezing-pomt, the ice in the narrows 
decays and polynias are formed snrrouniled by fixed firmice. 

T therefore reason that beeanse Robeson Channel wus open nearly 
all the winter of 1871-72, it does not necessarily follow that the 
ice in the Arctic Sea was also in wotion at the same time; and yet 
I cannot take upon myself the reaponsibility of puggesting that 
the ice in that ea always remains unbroken and quiet aa late 
in thé season us it did last spring, thut Ja, ontil the middle of 
July. Were we perfectly cortain that the ice in tho Polar Oconm 
alwaya remains stationary until oven the end of June, sledge) om 
provided with boats might be despatched towards the north, and 
tlie possibility of reaching a higher latitude would then bo very 
considerably increased. 

Tt must be gratifying to all mterested in Arctic matters to ‘henr 
that in the United States it is contemplated to send out another 
Arctic Expedition to extend cur knowledge of these seas, which 
muy be suid to peculiarly belong to themselves. Therm is still a 
wide field there for geographical and scientific research; but I 
am afmid that great difficulty will be found in advancing much 
nearer to the Pole by the Smith Sonnd route than has already been 
attained, either in a ship, or by boat, or eledges, unless, indeed, 
the coast of Greenland—contrary to my expectationy—trends to 
the northward beyond lat ED° 20" x, 





Admiral Sir Ricuasy Covtossos anid bis experience ef the Arctic Wesigme 
had been confined toa different pert from Smith Bound, but thon were some 
blaberieits in the interesting Payer which teil just been real, which he could 





corroborate from what he hut himself eeun. pewee nce Ceyisin Sees. 
pdinted eat that in order (0 explore the ate i Reston it : : 
Bick to the land i never had that been mom seoeghy proved thas ey On ic 
7 t Not only must the explorers atiek to the land, but, o« ar 
Gener 3 Nares had said, they mnet fad sae which wae the weather shore Tho 
a hrs referred to the that in certain portions of the Arctic Reginus 
tifa Waa so raro that probably one or two expeditions would completely 
azleniist bt His Owl ex" ee ConGrmed thal yiew, Sir Robert Milano, 
Captain Parry, and Coptain Kullatt found niusk-oxen and deer in abundance 
on Melville Island, ond the poril end of Banks Enod, but he (Admiral 
Cotlineon ) fallowing the coast af snastox and bing continually in the 
neighbourhood of the Eskimo, though much further aanth, ont aa at In 
titek-of, and obtained but a small number of deer, It would 
tuigiake (or future travellers to expect that they would be able to support 
themselves on freshmeat. ‘The cocurrenos-of poola of water in to sap 
and tho continual motion of the Isa was a moat interesting fact, and one 
which mist be well atidied ly any sneceeding explorers in the Arctic Ocean. 
eae Wenge, proceeding to the northward of Siberia, cue upon water in 
: epring, and was prevented from. Sa his journey by the 
A etc ling thromgh the iow, Ou the other hand, during the winter he 
‘(Admiral Col on)rpent oo the north cosst of America he never saw a single 
hiprs ormoverment of the ios Tt was difficult to aceoutt for the weber 
in the regions north of Siberia, which were ey to be the moat Inclement 
ied gl world, Wherever there waa o projecting Syste! sich se Polng 
uid the const trended away, the ioc, affected by the water of tho 
syring-tides, anil by the wind, broke off: Tots accounted foe the of 
en rb at tad wil froy went ly sere by ILALS. JP hoewer tone the winters 
ich she rien and it had led people to belinre in the oxistence of what 
worn aig polynin, The tern polruia, however, rarely meant an 
ses called far a abort distance. If any aitempt were tude to eo 
tough low —e par dt an ep ni Be ree roa qd 
eine ditnculty as Tryvthof, ane enti npon 
the corrent. There mula thing, however, which abould al fates remem 
fered by Arctio voyager, and that wus that the time of greatest dancer was 
“Giten the very moment of safety. 
Ailmiral Hicusnns, as one of these who Were in MOIMe. sense responsible for 
ta ‘ina laken by the late Exypestition, said it sat ney well known belore 











pedition walled that there woe a divere of opinion as- to the best 

Moa Seg ee be tha Pole; bot there was no difference of opinion as to Smith 

‘Thee ta as best ronte for euch a sledeing phase ba wos eopanad 
EN rst 


yery good reason to bellove that lund extended a consbleralile 

distance beraed the the mrst' norther! erly point reached by the Polaris, aril thne 

that land tre Srended Borsa ward Had that been «o, there could be no question 

ition would have rtoched a. mach higher northern lati 

f the ray eat which waa ¢xplored to tle west and to 

rd wete tumeéd north, ie would extend ae to the Pole. Lt muat, 

eta be admitied now-that if tha discoveries of tha Alerd and the ys 

comry find been known previously, those veeeli wonld cortainly not hare 

‘beth ett to Smith Sound, becagee avery Arctic: traveller rat perfectly 
weil that it was quite inposdble for plage juumeys te be carried out to,a1 

great extent w where there waw no land along w ich thie stedges combi be ok, 

ihe fis tayocinie te ae schapiak ys oueriuty teat} ho knew 

it would Y Teeh the therofore plored. vast an 

west, which way ail that wea bef for him to da, Sen 
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etpeditions; bnt he maintained as strongly as possible thar sledge-trvelling 
with a view to ie a the Pole wus ot au poem ever, hss kes distance 
ever accompltehed be any one sledge-party, or by auy combination of sledzes, 
im ane direction, did tot ¢xeeed 260 sein Oiont niles in & straight lines, and 
that distance had only been travelled by one party, wider exceptionally irvomr 
able ciroumstances, Three other partes liad madv on the uutwand journeys 
abettt 800 ceographical miles. OF course the necessity of deviating from the 
ue Tine, to avoid rough ioe, made the actial wumber of miles travelle! 
much greater, but 0 geczraphical niiles wae the longest distanoy ever passed 
over in fi at mip line by any sledge-rerty on eee ran one Proposals 
hited been mace for vient, Eee journeys by tieane of balloons or steam, 
The idea of balloonmg may be at once diamissed, but the wee of steam would 
appear very feasible to ny Steam had overcome all difficulties af 
locomotion but this one; and if an unlimited extent of ocean solidly froxen. 
ever could be found, no doubt » tractlon-cngine eonll traverse it; in fact, a 
railway train could go over it easily. Hivt such o solid ocean had never pat 
leen discovered away from the nelehbourhood of land, and in fact never eonid 
be. He therefore. need not aay what would be the fate of a traction-engine 
Hit got upon thin fee or into a hole, The Americans appeared to hare’ on. 
intention to colonies Lady Franklin Bay. He wished them soccess in oo 
original on enterprise, for noue were more entitled tw it; awd if they carried it 
Mut, some very remarkable resulia no doubt would ensun: but he was bound to 
give a decided opinion that no expedition would ever reach the North Pole, or 
! near it, by a eee fepeeen through Smith Sounil, | 
t abould be remembered that slelee-tmvellineg waa not introduced to 
discover new land, bat mther to search for the missing crews under Sir John: 
Franklin. Such a mods of trevelling never would have ben wlopted tu. 
itiseever new lard in the Arctic Regions, at the rate of three or five miles a. 
day. He belleved it bad been brongit to the highest pitch of perfection of 
which | was. capable while homan beings were constituted as at present’. 
bat it did not follow from what be hod sald—and he shonld be very aopry to 
think it did—that the North Pole ooald not by reached. Twelte years ago: 
Dr. Potermann, who has been the constant and consistent advocate of reaoh liye 
the Pole by the Spitzberges route, cowminicated his views to the Society in 
two letters to the Presidont, which wer read and printed in the * Proceedings" 
of that date. He wupported those views by evidesos to my mind the most 
conelusive abort of actual experience, that is, by the most industrions and 
Witserering reeirch an the subject of isotherma and other physical phenomena. 
rie bere this evening Arctic officers who were in accord with Dr. Fetermann 
on that occasion, and [ repeat what I sald thes, that an Rees l have heard 
read before the Society on the enbject of reaching the Polo huve appeared to 
mb #0 sound, eo lozieal, or so convinciog, s+ those papers of Dr. Peterntiann's,. 
The subject was a apeoulative one then, more than it is now; but the papers 
have etood the tmtof twelve yours, and they foro themerlves more on my 
conviction now than they did even then. Briofly, the proposition waa that 
Let neil state acs emia ier acide 7 Seay 
eeek an opening through the te north of Spitzbergen, an attempt which lias 
never yet wea 7 It ti the only ronte which offers a» fearniet of sncces 
pea ticl 1¢ ia impossible to deny that it does bold out a very fair Lain piibe 
| revumel the 





by ahi 

fy aout Wo efGctad ts ene ucininnes Ohl IF tiara ee Re 

nett, It need not involre a winter in the Arctic Regions, though I should 

rateli fr, if weceasry, Wo pass cna at Siteberzen, wher i tlcht be spent 

profitably and not mplassantly. ; ees 
Admiral OMMaxser sald, alter the very interesting Paper which had just 

heen read, be thought the country hai been folly rewanaat . for the expense of 

the late Expedition. With regard to geographical reantia, the termination of 
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Grant's Land hed been paar balsa hap perhaps the termination of: the 
continent of Crexulat while f thw Gest tina the een Dek 
ect mga aoe ‘bck been visited, He did uot think that Bery or 
great wiaselve loe which las ye racatanpe on this Hixpedition. 
He 1 ute agreed with Adil Richards ss to the bility of renching 
chee - and he beloved that the seus el the North Pole 
icuaitlar to tone of tha Gath Bole tee hive glacier, tha 
emecs of of whi however, dil not exteml info so low a latitude as that in 
the South Polar Hecione This is the first Expedition that hos teached the 
canestincd of the ec-named Palmccryetic fos, and lie bilieved that on all fntory 
to tench the Polo tha @ime formidable obvtaole will be encoutternd. 
ae Narea bee et ae vik hiss Caine pa const of 
Boum, tative who wae wi irl. Ommaney 
the Arctic Seas iirew a chart, and showed that by ancranus had eiattea tase 
whores and found musk-oxen therm. He wished to a flay his. tribute sc hele evens 
tion to Captain Nares for tho mannerin which he na taking 
- cites tage teenage dela irop of ater to be oo feat them, 
Captain Frunes anid he oe Sir heise Nares as to the paucity of 
animal lifs ip those regions, and the probability that the animals which 
‘een seen there were permanent residants. There could be little doubt that 
Se ge nad ai the northern part of Grant's Land remained there oom 
sen Aaya end more reason Pmumcate they should not spend the winter 
a the relaer in sepals “eh peionplaier far North. ‘The 
abeence r hist Magia at Lami was owing to 
Seat gpm apalled killel themall. Evidently ot Pagina Mahe. bees 
there met have boen a moch gmater amannt of animal life in Smith ‘Sound 
than at present, liccaiunn at varicun localites, sich aa Rawlings Bay and Hayes 
Sond, remains of large Eskimo settlements were found, having tho roofa of 
the lista mute of the akeletoea of Siced domes faciog tex Miran cai tintin 
minét have. penrtrated Smith during the jate se sia Do 
tmice of them wee een. Reyeot (Capa Unlan oak of thr siaieee 7 


£3 





picked tip a toek, of canine tooth, of « marwhal, which animal cort te 
not come through Hobeson Channel at tha date, and he ake p 
4 rib-bene of same lange whale. It was ote probable that hart 


Ieen an alteration in the climate-since the Eskimo inhabited those villages 
which were now deserted. 

yee el Have you any data aa to the time when the Eakimo wern 
Captain Frogs exid all bo conkd eafel wna that ft must ha bewn af 
No agar dart  yseranllinccer ye remains which tad, teen ed for 
WETS. mm] ez inked exposure, and there feoun 
ae ; y kind. —_ ini ; 


, Lax referring to Admira) Richards’. statement, that nate we Bean- 
moat stint mimes were joinml to. that. Aldrich, and 
4k would id slmost reach, tho Tole, sl said that thé total 

feaae Cen ibose two explorery in a straight line waa met more that 
att sca, i nin niles, vn awe winter Bp of rahe se tothe Pole 
3.8 difference miles way, or 400 

acute miral Richards had oleo said itwas not possible to travel over 
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tras intel or wavering mie eae thei “bgt fie TS he Ce, Bue), with ten 

en Sv datoas uiice of the Hudson's Bay Uonpany, 

at at an salt otenll a r 14002, his own pay pay included, 600 cr 700 miles whic, 
‘three Gorerment pagers pe onder Parry with two = | 


yale ile trata OF ),O000 The sarvey, too, was done 
in soch.o way that be worl aot bad of een ie ate Harper to the 
Admiralty, Admira! Hichards himself, ft over the ground again, Unfie- - 
tunitely, be broke his chronometers: Wut finding what rate per day he 
eonld travel ut, he evleulated the distanees, and, after SRETETINE over 200 miles, 
he onjered bia men to build-s snow-honse, a2 lip thought he tH clogs to big 
inl of destination, and after anuther hour's walk, he jl i survey with hat 
‘Bir James Ross. Admiral Richards also aid tbat if the lend re ed by : 
existed, the lute Expedition cami have ot to the i 
Pole; But surely po one was in mach a fol’ paradise a9 to that tbat | 
Smith Sound, led right away to the Pole. The band luid reheat. 
Pofaris' chart was only about TO miles north of il’, which would be wywards 
of 400 milous from the Pole tod ifthe longest journey the t cond be performed in 
sinless in & direct live was 200 miles how could the Pole hare hewn i 
renicm » too, longest journey on siedees was where animal life @ waa 
ahundant ? fu the excellent is whith Sir G Nares real at St, James's 
Hall, be said that the drift ou cant coast of Greenland and down Bafip 
Bay was at the rae of $ miles «day: ais Ne-benenal the drift af the 
Poleris crew on the ive from the month of Smith reap till hey wert picket 
he the Tigress, "The distance waa stated in the Paper to be 740 miler in 
ave, or nearly 4 miles » day, but the actwal distance neasred oty Peters 
rive chart was nearly 1600-miles, and the time ooonpiel 201 days, giving 
an average of about 74 miles o day, All the whalers with whom be had eon. 
versed stated that the drift in nummer Was far greater than in the winter, 
Sufficient allowntice had not been niade by Sir Georse Nares for the immensa 
friction and the destrnetinn of the ice msec by the sreat rivers flowing out of 











large 
a pyr ayo N also sad that “the formed Bicknees 

r e. Narce bs ol fon thickness. 
of 7 book cx Th fo this is tre aa fo the open spaces, bnt the great floes of 
which the Expedition met auch « iqthnmitity were not anos ial me increase im the 
ware tatio, Ice 40 or 60 fret thick must aink a great ¢ 
the awe ric as be wars tet Ct oc wa in 
rate Sir George Nares supposed, we 4 vlacial pev 
acon, When alluding to the open pool of water which He saw iy tite 
in April, ewarming with ana-birels, becwnane Payer said nothing whos itany 
atrong current there, and the the conclusiun which he (Dr. Kan) drow 
from: that circumstance was quite different from thot arrived wt right gees : 
Narea. acca. Wherever thom was a cliannel of water having a 

in it between two deeper parts—one on tach rot eta aay 
vecerc the Warmer tinder-water, in Posing aver the hallow fart tuto? 
with the surfuoe-water, and it mover Thero were atch pools in all the 
large rivers of America. One which lie had had svctt several. tine wan In tine 
Si Lawrence, clase to Lechine. There was an island there, and the whole 
river was frozen above and below ; ate tart Shatin ofa 10 yas . 
the water remained open ihe whole winter, the current not rmnning mory 
a mils or amily and «hall an hour, The open water waa very shallow oor, 
posrenk with the parte of the river abore and below, One other poiut be wished 
io refer to: was the kind of Faledge that shoul te nied - Bo Nie. 
bal raid that the 2. 2. plan of ale siging- malabt do for ght bade 
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tw assite the Socivty that the ortitention he hud formerty had on this subject 


did not arise from any personal considerations. He simply wanted the 


and Dieerry tu try hiv yan with thetrown, He also thonght that snow 
shoee would have been useful, aud he even Sent a pair on beard, whiely 
mved wsein) before the winter way orer, He had known an Indian womar 
(ont a aleige, with 200 ibs. over and above the weielit of the Heder, tothe fort 

at Athabeers, through deep anow, with avow-shoes on, 

Bir Gxone Naves; How many dave at a time? , | 

Dy. Tam said they druzsecd it fiw weeks together, aod ho’ hed hanled this 
samme weight himself when wearing enow-shoes. The aladee be proposed. ould 
not sink in the snow, and waa therefore far better than the Promise ir if 
Captain Beaumont had had flat sliiges, be could | lably bave rounded tha 
puiut of Cireenlom! seen to the porth-east, and Captaly Alirich would hare 
gone 70 or 100‘milos further with such sledgzes, and brought buck lis nen 
tot balfso broken-down as they setually were. Tt had been ahd that Sir 
James Rose had tried the fiat gi Arai bat these were a wretched and -useleas 
imitation, simply three or four so-called Norweginn snow-shoes tied togetlur, 
The teason why the Eskimo did not use flat sledgee was that thoy had not 
tough wood to make them of, and they seldom or never went upon rough ice 
berguse they never found walrns orseals there, He could not conclude his 
remarka wwittionit a word of prafae for those gallant nen who has strand oy 
which they 





valiantly against 6 many difficulties to attain the object for the: 
Went out. 
Ste Hes Rawiissow ssid, although ke had had no personal eX perience 
in Arctic travelling, he had always taken the very grestewt interest in the 
wubject, and bad done everything in his power to promote and stinmlate 
Arctic discovery. He had experienced a good deal of discouragement and 
tiappaintment from the prospect, which Admiral Richands held ont in the 
early part of his arddress, of their never being able to make mich advance in 
excess of their present discoveries In the North, but in the latter part of his 
adijress he stated some facta which tended to relieve that dixappointment 
No doubt if any further advance was to be made, it mmet be in the dircetion 
of Spitrbergen; but there were some indications thut latulissistance might be 
piiaine! even there, At ibe tary farthest point reached by Payer he saw 
land in the extreme distance, trending away towarda the Pole, and it was far 
from iprolable—at any rate, the contrary had not bees proved—that there 
might bea mange of land stretching away fom Frans Josef Land in the direction 
ofthe Pole, which mizht enable sletve travelling to be resorted ba They 
therefore had two atringe to their bow; firet, the chanoe of sea navication, and 
next the chunce of sledge travelling, ond he was therefore very loth to give tp 
the prompect of advancing further North without moreexamination, He wished 
alko to impress upon the Meeting what he thought had never yet had aufficlent 
ste gerne the til ek od ae of Se ee 
Aare tora foe goormuhioal discoveries, Hing the Pola, aarp it te 
he feo or sea, work! hare led to no gecgraphienl res whet, te rman 
would not have been changed one iota: but 24° of longitnde in ons. cirestion, 
and between 10° and 15" in another, had now been ezporat, From the top 
of Kennedy Channel Captain Aldrich towards tho west and Captain ) 
townrda the esat had diseovered arid laid down a lag line of coast, but there 
wus - a wile Rigen erent casts gohge What touut yet be done 
wee the completo cho of the outhne of Greenland, connecting Beau- 
mouit's furthest with Parsy’y furthest on the east aide, Until that wan dono, 
sraphers would not be satisfied. Whether ly wae! acoomipllabed by the 
wedes, the Americans, or the Engtial:, was ratty of no great importation, but 


achenon required thot the wholi of Giremlnns} be, if not cirournmn rica tin! 
cirouridledyed. ‘The Geographical Society fully apprecmted the restilis of the 
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late Eapedit. be was gnre the Fellows would be delighted if the 
Connell Seseeataod te ators thas hivhest hongur flo Sir George Nares, aa he 
had already heen hocoored by Her Alesty, the Fountain of Honour. 
Bit Acexaxper Birwe said he he ek perme at the Admiralty when the 
os chap esage ty was fitted out, andj hen every expedition wince 1847 
tchixl, and ha was pretty well versed in what had heen ¢ on, 
The object the Expedition no doobt was, if practicable, to reach the North 
Pole. From the disooveries of Holl tt waa supposed that the land 
the point reached by the Polaris tended northward: hut Sir Cieonge 2 
had found it trewled- to the west ou tho const of A Ameries, anil be ths dnaken 
the coast of Greenland, ard that it was impracticable to pass over the great 
Frozen: Sea, which attetched beyond the point at which the dle? wittensd, 
The selige tatty under Captain Markham conid only carry seventy days" 
Penne ona -five of which wes for the return journey, and must ‘we Leen 
ney were on & forlom hope. lt wos not expected that when 
Bie George Nar arrived ot his northernmost point he would have ta send 
travelling. Guat and west, and eo redtioe the strengtl of the Expedition, 
From all’ | bod read and heard, he telieved it waa perfectly. bredacd 
the Expedition to have done moe than they liad done ; and -w ‘he aateaer 
arrived, what was the wen of their again wintering in the jon? They would 
ge atures On Meme pra s aud Sir George Nares exercized a wise di her 
in returming to Engtand, and had added largely to apiece beng hse rt 
of the northern part of America and Green 
Sir Geomz Nages, in reply, said Rae: onty remarks he felt hy 
mike were iu answer to those by Dr. Rae, whom all Aretic tranellane | 
por a8 being about the best aulic they could posibly have. Perfectly 
honest criticism always did mood, und from such a successful traveller as 
Or. Tae, the more criticisms the better, But it should not be Forgotten thin 
he Betas nen nigrtg doe a Bea distance in we pe of 
hx ah tia é. With regard to ib 
ad Oty a pallet of 2 or 3 miled a day, and what he had said pecipn 
te, On & former oecanion, he tmentioned that the TT ae ee ee 
parta did break np tho ice tn the Polar aren, and that the joe first. 
away at the mouths of these rivera, ao that Dr. Itae and gigsbettnn, 
with regard abled esp port, ae pale pet now enter rare the q 
temperature Willer. If wns still a thos erry what 
ature inside » clacier. AW be had stated was that he had « 
thick, and liad noticed water prea, tnderneath a a glacier | 
Water mizght have boon oxp to have been frosen. 
Challenger ie used to tell Bir Wyvillé Thonuson, that wells hae the 
giaciors in the Alps could not be below 82°, tut he had sinew found 
could, although he had never met with any explanation of it. 
enter upon the question of the kind of slodces to be w | a, 
on one occasion Gime to very rough ice, and fwd to lehve his flat sledees 
bolitnd, and carry the weights on the backs of hia men, . 
De. Raw suid ‘the sledyes ho had on that occasion wero not flat but 3 


rannet-sleiges, euch ae wore used by the late Expodition, which he tok gre 
moat 
the 


r une again, 
‘The Parsinest, in conclision, observed that the discussion hed been moat 
interesting and instructive. Althongh, aceontine to Sir Alexamfer Milne : 
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Admiralty contemplated that Sir Georgy Narce conld reach tha North ¥ 
the Royal Geographical Societ) eit m expered a far an Jontle nad th 
1, ak la tiles, : net i far aa Meg igre 
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Tenth Meeting, 26rd April, 1877. 
Sin RUTHERFORD ALOOCK, «ca. Peesment, in the Chair. 


Parsentations.—A. C. De Crespigny, Beq.; John Lobb, Exq. ; James 
B. Seott, Fay. | 

Eteerioss.—Caplain Edward 8, Adoune, wx. ; Ernest Giles, Esq. : 
Henry Gooilliffy, Bay. ; Pringle Hughes, Eeg.; William Isbister, Beg. > 
Adolphus F. Jawevin, Esq, ; Archibald Livervidge, Beg, ; Baron Prederia 
woo Offer; GE. Pitman, Eey.; Captain PA, Seott, nx.; Joho 
deaeph Shillinglaw, Eey.; George Goldie Taubman, Exg.: Coptoin 
HG. Webb (26th Regimont), 

Dosatioxs to THe Linrauy, Maney 267u To Arm 23nn, 1877— 
The Cradle of the Blus Nile, by B.A. de Cosson (Author) A 
short relation of the River Nile, 1791, reprint (C. Bi. Markham, 
2xy.), L' Afrique centrale: étude sur ses produits commerciaux, 
par It. J. Bernardin (Anfhor), Narrative of the discovery of the 
great central lakes of Africa, by J. L. Oliffird Smith (Author), 
Jon Jonsonn's Saga, by G. ER. Fitzroy Cole (Author). Procts-vorlal 
de ln 16me. séance do la Commission Géodesique Suisse, Neuchatel 
(Dr, J. Mt, Ziegler). A short essay on the Brochs, ko, of the 
Orkney Idlands and North of Scotland, by J. Fergusson (Author). 
Abstract of the Reports of Surveys, &c., in India for 1874-75 
(HLM. Secretary of Staie for India), Records of tho Geological 
Survey of India, X., pt. 1 (The Surrey, per WLR. Bion, Faq.) 
Annales Hydrographiques, Nos, 559 and 662, and Noa 555, 560, 
and 561 of other publicatidns of the French Marine Department 
(The Deperiment), Anuario Hidrografico de la Mavina de (Chile, 
Gi, 1877 (J. Vidal Gormaz, Director of the CMlian Hydrographic 
Ofice). The book of Physical Geography, by Keith Johnston 
(Author). Wols. xiv —rriii, of the Bulletin, xxxy—xxxviil. of the 
Mémoires, and xxxiii—xcxvi. of the Mémoires couronnés, of the 
Royal Acatiemy of Sciences of Belgium (The Academy, towards com- 
pletion of series). And the current izene of publications of corre- 
epemiling Socicties, &c, 


Dore utr re To Marscom rom 26rn'Mancr to 23a Arum, 1877.— 
21 shests of Admiralty Charts (Hydrographic Office), 20 sheets of 
French Charis (IMpdt de Iq Marine). 102 sheets of the Govern- 
init Lana hey ae Map of Balochistan, é&o,, 1876 (HLM, 
Secretary of State for India, through the India Office): Hypyometric 
map of the United States, and Drainage nap uf Colurado; U.S 
Goological and Geographical Survey of the ‘Territories, 1977 


a 
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(Dr..F, ¥. Hayden, Eeq.). 3 maps and illustrations from Peter: 
mamn's * Gevgraphischs Mittheilungen," 1877 (Dr. A. Petersiann). 


The followmg Lecture was then delivered by the Anthor:-— 


On the Temperature of the Deep-Sea Bottom, aid the Conditions fg which 
fivdetermined. By Dr, Canrierng, w.0,, t0., 91cs, 
Larnontarios, 

Te distribution of Temperature on the Oceanic Ses-bed ian subject 
which, when pursued through the wholu mnge of its relations, will 
be found not inferior in scientific interest and importance ‘to any 
other department of Terrestrial Physics, A mere indication of tho 
more prominent of these relations will serve to show you their 
magnitude and extent; and will thus, I hope, enlist your alten- 
Gon to the exposition I have to offer of our present knowledges in 

regard to it. 

In the first place, we are dealing with ono of the most inyportant 
of the Physical conditions of wt least tieo-thirde of the surfase of the 
éolid crust of the Globe, comatituting the bottom of the great Opean- 
basins; as to the Thermal state of which it was known more than 
a century ago, that the eurface-temperatare of the water which fille 
these basins, gives us no indication whatever, But although the 
inquiry hus heen progecuted from time to time by Navigators so. 
distinguished as Cook, Phipps, Péron, Krusenstern, Scoresby, 
Kotzebue, Beechoy, John Ross, Parry, Franklin, IY Urville, Du 
Petit-Thouars, Jumes Ross, Fitzroy, and Belcher, and by Physicists. 
of such ability as Hales, Sanasuro, Horner, Sabine, Lenz, Humboldt, 
Martina, Aimd, Biot, Ponillet, Arago, and Horsohel, the imperfections 
nf the methods generally employed has not moroly led to ia discop- 
dance In: their results, which long left it in doubt which of them 
were the most worthy of crodit, but-has had the yet worse effect of 
causing statements which we now know to be altogether crroneons, 
to be widely accepted as scientific generalizations, on account of the 
high authority on which thay were promulgated, 

Tt is not, 1 think, going too far to any, that tho systematio prose. 
cution of this enquiry during the last nine years, beginning with 
the Cruise of the * Lightning’ in the summar of 1865, continued in 
the + Porcupine’ Expeditions of 1869 and 1870, and in the ‘Shear. 
water’ in 1871, constituting ons of the special objects of the 
* Challenger” Ciroumnavigation Expedition of 1872-6, carried into 
the northern part of the Paeifie by the 0.8, Frignte * T'nscarors,’ 
and lastly extended into the North Polar area by our Arotic 
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Expedition,—ha« now cleared up most of its ohewuritics; not only 
giving to the Physicist, for the first timo, a salid basis of fact on 
which he may securely reet his reasonings, but also unmistakeably 
indicating the direction in which he ia to seek for the rationale of 
the remarkable state of things now presented to his consideration, 
Tn following out thia cluo, he finds himself brought into contact 
with problems of the most reconidite nature in regard to the pro- 
porties of Water aa a Fluid, which are at present occupying the 
minds of Mathematicians and Engineers of the highest eminence: 
and I think I shall bo able to show you that the evidence afforded 
by the Thermometer of vant movements of translation of Polar water 
over the whole Oceanic Sea-bed, not only as far ag the Equator, but 
$F beyond it, and attributable to no other agency than the 
diversities in Specific Gravity occasioned chiefly by diversities in 
Temperature, is likely to afford data of great value ax to the soln- 
tion of these problems. No more need be said, then, of the interest 
and importance of this subject in relation to Plrysics. 

The Biclogical condition of the Deep Sea is so intimately re- 
lated to the Temperature of the bottom, as obvionsly to be deter- 
‘mined by that condition in a much greater degree than by its 
depth. This was very strongly impreseed on Sir Wyyille Thomeon 
and myself in our early investigations. For in the deep trongh 
Tying N.E. and 5.W. between Shetland and tle Faroo Islands, 
whith, se having been our ermsing-gromad in 1868, I have ventured 
to call the * Lightning Channel,’ wa found at corresponding depths 
of between 500 and 600 fathoms, and sometimes within a few 
miles of each other, two Areas whose temperatures differed by 
more than 13° Fahr. ; the bottom-temperature of the * warm area” 
being about 45°, whilst that of the ‘cold area' was somewhat 
below 20°. The Faun of these two areas showed the rouxt marked 
diversities, For while the Sea-bed of the ‘warm aren" was 
covered with Globigerina-oom, on the surface of which wore 
multitudes of Siliccous Sponges belonging to the Hexactinellid 
4ype, the "cold area’ hod a bottom of sand and gravel, andthe 
most conspicuous feature of its Fauna consisted in the number and 
Fanety of its Boreal types of Echinodermita. We subsequently 
forind that many species of Mollusen, Crustacean, and Echinader- 
mata supposed to be purely Arctic, range southwards in the cold 
waterof great Atlantic depths, as far south asthe entranos of the: 
Mediterranean. And I was thus Jed in my Report for 1800 
to express ny ontine comourmenes in the speculation thrown ont 
some Yeart previonsly by Professor Lovén, that “ thero exists in the 
“ great Atlantic depression, perhaps in all this abysecs of our globe, 
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“and continued from Pole to Pole, a Fanna of the came general 
“ charanter, thriving under severe conditions, and approaching the. 
“surface where none but such éxists,—in the coldest seas." This 
expectation hus been mest remarkably confirmed by the ‘Challenger’ 
readarches ; one of the mos! important of the genoral results of that 
Expedition being the recognition of an abyssal Fanna essentially 

the same over the whole Oceanic area that is reached by the glucial 

miderflow, withont any relation whatever to the ‘Terrestrial 

climate of the locality. and scarvely showing any differents accord: 
ing to its Arctic or Antarctic derivation. ‘This we see that, éyen 
at the present time, the cssential conditions of a "glacial epooh’ 

Prevail upon the Deep-Sea-bed from each Pole to the Equator: so 
that the presence of Arctic types of animal life in any #iering 
deposit of Temperste or even ‘Tropical zones, affords not the least 
evidence, per , of the former extension of Glacial action over tha 
land of those localities. 

By this we see how important is the study of Docp-sca ‘Temper- 
ature to the Geologist.. For it affords him the means of resolving 
many dificuities, and avoiding many errors, into which, without 
euch knowledges, he would almost inevitably fall. Thos, os 7 
pointed out in my very first Repori,t if the area of the ‘Lightning 
Channel’ were to by raised into dry land, so that the deposit at 
present in progress on its bottom should become the subjoct of 
examination by some Geologist of the frture, he would find one 
part of this to consist of a Sandstone, including fragments of dlder 
rocks, the imbedded Fauna of which would present o distinothy 
Goreal character; whilst in stratigraphical continuity with this 
ie would find a Chalk-tike deposit, including an extraordinary 
abundance of Sponges tearing a strong resemblance to: Ventri- 
ethites, with other animal remains indicative of derivation from a 
submarine climates probably even warmer than that in which they 
present themselves, But again, in the middle of our ‘cold ares * 
we found a bank rising some 300 fathoms from the bottom, no that 
its surfhow Jay in the comparatively warm upper strutum: and 
liere thy charncteristically Borewl Paunn wan replaced by one of 
much more ‘Temperite facie, Now if this bank were to shara ins 
the upheaval just spoken of, the fiturs Geologist would find a hill 
some 1800 feet high, covered with w sandstone continuous with that 











* ‘ Proceedings of the Royal Eoviotw,* Mav, 18, lea, p. 475,—The similarity ot 
Arturmtle to Aretia forme of Mazine: Hite had, indeed, leet Exavionaky nobioed by 
Sir dame Roe ; sp Peary ee ai to the provalones of aw “sitilar 
temperature” dover tho whole inhervoning i. Thie tamperature, howe 
he earn etippemed to be HOS Fabre 

a | + Proceedings of the Royal Sovinty,” Dee. 17, 1868, p. 10%, 
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of the land from which it rises, but rich in remains of Animals that 
mistake of enpposing that two such different Faunm, occurring at 
different levele, must indicate two dissimilar climates separated in 
Time, instead uf depending upon the differences of ‘Temperature that 
present themselves between two parts of a continuous bottom, 
necorling as ite olevation or depression canses it to lie im a warmer 
Of a colder stratum of the water of the Channel. 

Another very important Geological consideration is the frequent 
dependence of Bottom-Temperature npon the contour of the solid 
Soor and walls of the hasin at great distances ; and the consequent 
lability of the Submarine Climate of any locality to be completely 
changed by elevations or depressions of parts of the Earth's crust 
thousanils of miles off. Thus, to take a very aimple and obvions 
enes, the thermal condition of the whole of the Weatern basin of the 
Aleditermnean below 100 fathoms would be altogether reversed hy 
such sinking of the bottom of the Strait of Gibraltar, as would 
open h communication hetween the abyasal portions of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Atlontic basins, For the place of water af a 
iniform temperature of 55° down to the greatest depths, by which 
the Western basin of the Meditermnean is now vecupied, woulil 
then he taken by a anceession of lnyers of Atlantic water becoming 
progressively oolder with depth, bringing down the temperature of 
‘the Sea-bed from 55° fo 36°5 Fabr. But this would not affect the 
Eastern basin, unless there were a like sinking of the comparatively 
thallow sea-bed between Sicily und the African coast, which 
wenld give further passage to the flow of glacial wator into the 
alyssa! depths that intervene between Malta and the Levant, now 
Qecupied by water of 56° Fabr.—the glacial wnderilow thns 
éstending itself to a distance of more than 2000 miles from its 
entmnee into this grout Inlund Sea, which is itself removed by 
S000 miles more from its Polur source. 

Tf, agin, in some former period of the Earth's history, the dis- 
position ‘of Lond and Sea waa eo different from that which now 
provails, that either the Polur areas were occupied by land, extend- 
ing (say) to the 65th parallel, or that both Polar basing were 
completely encloeed by land, as the Arctic Iain now dx round 
three-fonrtha of ite boriler;—the thermal canilition of the Oosun 
which would then oceupy the greater part of the Intertropie 
sane, would resemble that of the Mediterranean in Cho nbaspes of 
any glacial mnder-stratum; atl tho comparative warmth of tts 
Sea-bed would enable it to.eapport a Fanna of a very different kind 
from that which it bears at present—Henece it is obvious that no 
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conclusions can be correctly drawn from tho distribution of Marine 
Animal Life in former Geological periods, without a knowledge, not 
only of the existing distribution of ‘Temperature on the Deop-Sea- 
bed, but also of the eunditions on which each distribution depends; 
s0 that the Thermal effects of yuriations in those eonditioens nay 
be duly appreciated. 

The enquiry on which we sre engaged has also a practical hear- 
ing of such great and increasing importance, that I must not leave 
it unnoticed in thi introductory sketch ;—I refer to Submarine 
Telegraphy. ‘The Temperature of the bottom on which u Telegraph 
Cable is laid, is an important element in its soocssful working ;— 
dire, ae modifying the conducting power of (he wire; and sccoml, 
by affeoting the complotencss of the imeulation. Tho conducting 
power of the wire is so greatly affected by its Thermal condition— 
heing augmented by old, und diminishod by heat—that a wire’ 
whoee diameter is gufficient to enable it to convey messages acrdss 
the Atlantic, where it lies on a bottom of about 36°, might be quite 
inadequate to convey the same messages across or along the Medi- 
terranean, where it lies, even at the greatest depths, on a bottom 
20° warmer. And ~ wire that should work effectively im tho 
Mediterranean, might be quite ineffective in the Red Sea, on o 
bottom still warmer by 16°. It is obviously essential, thereforn, 
that before constructing a Telegruph-cable for any Marine locality, 
the Thermal condition of its bottom, no leas than iis eeneral cha- 
tacter, should bo carefully determined This precaution is eape- 
cially necessary whero a cable is to liv along a shallow bottom 
in the Intertropical Zone, such as that of the Strait of Malacca: 
for such a bottom is subject to be nnusnally heated by the ‘down= 
* ward cotrvection’ I shall hereafter dosoribo. And the neginet of 
this precantion hag been the occasion, as I have learned on the 
best authority, of vory seriots loses, ‘The same principle applios 
to the insulation of the wire, which is much moro easily maintained 
at alow than at an elevated temperatnre; so that especial pre- 

antions are required in atich cases ay that to which I have Just 
referred. 
Teuretatone oF tax Derr-Sra-norrou, 

Historical Sketch.—The doctrine current in this country ity regard 
to Deep-Sea ‘Tomperatures, at the time whon the subject was talien 
up by Sir Wyvillo Thomson and myself in 1808, was that which. 

. in the following terme:—* In very deep water all over the globe, a 
* miform temperature of 30° Fabr, is found to prevail: while above 
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“ the level at which that temperatore ia first reached, the ocean may 
“be considered aa divided into three great regiona or zones—an 

“ Equatorial, and two Polar. In the former of these, warmer, in 
=the) Iatter, colder, water is found at the surface. The lines of 
© demarcation are, of course, the two otherms of 29° mean annual 
' Niedoarsticra © This doctrine seems to have bean first pro- 
mulgated by I’ Urville, as the result of the thermometric observa- 
tions made by him during the Voyage of the ‘ Astrolabe’ (1826-29); 
which obeerrations, wheee correctness had been called in question 
by Lenz and other Physicists, seemed to be confirmed by thoes 
wade during Sir James Ross's Antarctic Expedition (1859-1843). 
Tt ia clear that in interpreting their oheervations, both I’ Urville 
and Rows were misled by their belief that Bea-water, like fresh 
water, uttaing its greatest density between 20° ond 40" Fahr-.: 
éxpanding, instead of contracting, as it-ia further cooled. ‘The 
latter explicitly says ;—" The expertmentsa, which our limited 
“time and mdans admitted of our making, eerve to show that the 
“mean temperature of the ocean at present is about 30°-5 Fahr, 
“or 74 degrees above the freexzing-point of pure water, and ms 
“noarly as possible the point of its greatest density ;" and it even 
esemsa na if he considered that this point would be most exactly de- 
termined by exact thermometric oheervations in Deep Sens, “as we 
“now know where we may send any number of thermometers down 
“to the greatest, fathomable depths without an alteration. af tem- 
“perature, even to one-teuth of m degree."{ Yet aa far back ay 
1819, Dr. Mareat had ascurtained “* that the law of greatest spocific 
“density at 40° does not apply to aea-water, but that, on the eon- 
“ trary, sea-water grailyally increases in weight down to its freexing- 
“ point, until it actually congeala.” And he determined the ordinary 
freexing-point of sea-water to be about 28°; although, when im 
larye vessels, and kept perfectly still, le found that it could be 
cooled down many degrees below this withont freezing.t 

Simce the fallacy of the doctrine of I Urville and Ross has been 
conclnmively demonstrated by the researches of the last nine years, 
the olfer olwetrrvations in which Deep-Sea Temperatures lower 
than 32° were obtained, and of which an admirable collation and 
discussion has been recently published by Prof. Prostwich,3 have 
received their werjted appreciation, Among the best of thexe- 
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shonld be ranked the observations syxtematicall;; made under 
the direction of Lenz (by an ingenious het laboriows method which 
he specially devised to avoid the error occasioned by tho pressum 
of waters.on the bulbs of Thermometers let down into the Deep 
Sea) during Kotzebue's Second Voyage (1823-26), and thous of De 
Petit-Thonars in the Voyage of the ' Venus’ (1836-99). Amul 
several ohservations taken by Arctic navigators, whith gave 
bottom-temperstures of 2° Fahr., or even leet, and which ware 
suppoeet (under the prevalence of the D'Urville and Itous doctrine) 
to be exceptional, if nut erronwous, are now established as both 
carrect anid normal, 

The explanation wf the whole eerics of diserepancies lie in this. 
—that while the readings of the Thermometers se by ly Urville 
and Kosa weee doubtless correctly taken, tho mstruments them 
silves were deranged by the tremendous pressure they encountered 
when lowered down to great depths in the sea; this pressure being, 
in round numbers, one fon ow every aquere inch for 800 fathoms of 
depth, or three fons on the aquare inch for what now proves to be rathir 
within than beyond the average depth of the great Oceanic Basine. 
ie pressure, acting on the bulb of the ordinary self- -Tegistering 
‘Thermometer, produces: a compression whieh forces mp @ part 
of its contents into the the, and thus canses it to register, as Hue 
actual iwintuem temperature obtained at crest depths, what is 
really several degrees alore it. And thus an ‘unprotected” Ther 
moteter which shows temperature between 39° and 40" of (aay) 
400 fathoms from the surface, still records the same temperature 
whon let down to 750, 1000, 1500, 2000 futhoms, or more, passing 
through a snocession of atrata whose real temperature diminishes 
fram 80° to 32°; the progressive reduction im the lmlkof the liquid 
in the bolb, whioh-shontd havo cawed the lowering of the index in 
the tube, being antagonized by tha pregressively meremsing pres 
-suro-on the bulb, which, diminishing its capacity, forces mp. its 
contents into the tube, and thas maintains the index at the samo 
elovation, 

The elimination of this source of eitor—by the enclosure of the 
bulb of the Deop-Sea Thormometer in an outer bulb ealed rotnl 
ita neck, the intervening space being partly filled with liqaid, but 
about one-fourth of it being left void, ao that the effect of preseure 
in diminuhing the capacity uf the outer bulb is not communicated 
to the inmer,—was first devised by Admiral Fitzroy, whose mothod 
was worked out twenty years ngo by Mesir. Negrotti anid. Zambra > 
and thermometers thus ‘protected’ were applied to Captain 
Pullen, who made with them an important seried of obecrvations 
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in the Atlantic and the Indian Ovean, which confirmed those of the 
previous observers who had maintained the existence in those ets 
af an abyseal tempernture as low as 35°. His obser , hows 
ever, were only in part made public, and attracted but Tila sedinee 
having obvionsly been quile unkmown to Sir John Herschel; and 
Admiral Pitzroy'’s method of ' protection" seams fo have been for- 
gotten, sive by the Makers who bad carried it ont. For when 
thé remarkable results which were obtained in tho short Cruise of 
the "Lightning "in 1866 (p. 200), led me to enquire into the offect 
of water-preseure on Deep-Sea Thermometers, I could not learn that 
-anything was known as to the amount of error it might introduce, 
or that any tmucans had been taken to provent it, A set of experi- 
ments was then made by Mr. Casella, at the instance of the Hyiro- 
grapher to the Admiralty, by which it was demonstrated that a 
tera Jeleeaa of three tons on the square inch caused a rise of 
from 7° to 10° in the beat Thermometers of the ordinary con- 
struction: and in order to prevent this, the lato Prof. W, A. 
Miller devised a method of protection identical in principle with 
that of Adihival Fiteroy, which wae mest enocessfully carried out 
by Mr. Casella." In all tho observations since made under the 
direction of the British Admiralty, aa in those of the U.S. Frigate 
‘Tuscarora, Six's macionim and mime thermometers: thus ‘ pro- 
tected,’ and severely tested OF hydrostatic pressure, have: beon 
employed with the most satisfactory resulta; and it may be stated 
with confidence that by their means, under all ordinary cirenm- 
stances, the Tempeoratire cither of the sea-bottom or of any stratum 
above it may now be determined with certainty within Aalf a degree 
{Fahr.). When, howover, etch extreme depths are souniled ae the 
4476 fnthoma once obtamed by the ‘Challenger,’ it is not sur 
prising that a pressure of fv and a half tone on the square ineli 
should break the balba of thermometers which had previously 
Pesisted a pressure of more than fow. And when, as in summer 
visits to Polar waters, the Temperature of tho wrface-stratim is 
roduced ta 90° or under by the molting of floating ice, while ita 
Specific Gravity is at the same timed lowered by the reduetion of 
‘its ealinity (eo that the water thna chilled doss not sink), the tem- 

perature of the bottom, or of any intermediate stratum, oannds 
be satiefhotorily determined by the minimum thermometer; anil 
recyurée tmoust be had to the ingenious) y-contrived Thermometer of 
Mears. Negretti and Zambm, which records the bemperatore eidbor 
of the bottom, or of any stratum to which it may be lowered, by 
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a reversal of its position, effected nt the moment when an upwanl 
movement is given to'it by the snspending line." 

General Realts—By the uae of those instruments, a vast body of 
tristworthy information has now been acemmulated, in regard not 
only to the Temperature of the Deep-Sea-bottom, but aleo to what 
may be called the Thermal Stratification of the contents of that 
great Ocean-basin, whose continuity (aa Sir John Herschel re- 
marked) is ono of the most noteworthy features of the present 
configuration of our Globe, And it may now be confidently stated 
ag a general fact (1) that over not only the Temperate hut alko the 
Intertropical portions of the Ocoanio area, a bottom-temperature 
prevails of between 32° and §5°-4 Fabr.; whilst within the Polar 
areas this temperature falls-to 25°. Farther, it may be paserted 
(2) that this wast Oceanic basin, whoee average depth may be 
estimated at about feo mile aud a half, is cocupiel to within 400 
fathoms of its surface {eave in the exceptional ease of the North 
Atlantic, p. 310), by water whose tomperature is below 40" Pabr_— 
this cold water actually coming up nearer to the surface in the 
Equatorial Atlantio (as sevurnl of tho older observers had noticed) 
than it does benvath the Tropics. 

Tho case is quite different, lowever, in regard fo the Mediler- 
ranean ; which, although ranking as an Inland Sea, has almost the 
vastness and depth of an Oceanic basin, For below the superficial 
stratum of from 100 to 200 fathoms’ depth, whoae temperatore 
varies with the season, a uniform temperature of from 54° to b> 
inceording to the locality) is found to prevail, oven down to the 

abyssal depth of 2000 fathom ;—thns conclusively proving that 
dopth per se is not one of the conditions on which depends the 
Devt-Sea Tempernture of $575, which prevaila in the Atlantic 
wader the same porallels, So in the Red Sea, the wholo moss of 
water beneath thu variable aurface-stratum shows oa unifvrm tem- 
perature of 71°, And even within tho great Oceanic area, there 
are several minor basins whose Thermal condition presents similar 
peculiarities, So far, however, from being in any degree anomalous, 
these exceptional caséa will be found to harmonize so completely 
with the general principle to which we shall find the ordinary 
phenomena of Ocean Temperature to be referrible, as to afford it 
the most satisfactory confirmation it conld well receive; and T 
shall make advantageous nse of them in the enquiry through whioh 
T shall now conduct you, as affording the means. of discriminating 
with certainty between the focal and the remote conditions on 
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which the Temperature of the Sea-bottum depends. Nothing more 
i nesded, as it eeoms to me, for the solution of the problem, than 
what may be called the * common sense’ application of thiwe 
great general principles of Fluid Pressure, with which every tyr 
m Physical Science is verbally familiar, but of which the hearine 
seems to me to have been completely misapprehendad by same who 
claim to write with authority on the subject. 


Revarioy or tm Tearmarose or ta Dexe-Se, to THAT oF 
THe Sterrace. 


"There can be no reasonable doubt that the Temperature of the 
entire mass of Oceanie water is essentially dependent, either 
directly or indirectly, upon that of ifs surfaces the latter beige 
determined either by Solar radiation, or by the tomperuture of the 
uperncumbent Atmosphere, or by both combined. Far alihouyl. 

it might be naturally supposed that the Thermal condition of the 
solid Crust of the Earth which forms the bottom of the Ooean-busin, 
would affect that of the Water it contains, yet we know from othor 
donrees that any such infinence must bo rendered nugatory—as 
coinpared with that of other agencies—by the very slow conducting 
power of that crnat, The observations which have been made 
npon thermometers sunk at different depthy in the enil of Central 

Enrope, have shown that the diurnal variations of its surfaco- 

temperature are no longer perceptible at a depth of tree feet: and 

that even the extremest awanel variations are schreely tramcable at 

a depth of thirty fect. And it ia well Known thut cor pens on the 
plains of Siberia, with a frozen soil at the depth of a very few feet 

beneath it. The temperature of the Sea-bed, therefore, will rather 

be determined by that of the water which overlies it, than will 

the temperature of the wuter by that of the bottem on which it 

rein? Anid-we havo thorefure to look at the Temperature of thy 

Fairthi's crust as w condition whore slowness of operation places it in 

the clas of seuler agencies : only slightly—if at all porceptibly— 

eh the operation of these which obviously exort the ETeutost 

potency. 
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We shall in tho first place, then, consider generally the relative 
effacta of Heat and Cold applied to the surface of jarge collections of 
Water; a3, in the ease of jresh water, to that of a deep Lake, and, 
in the case of calf water, to that of an Inland Sea, Lf, in eo doing, 
lehould seem to dwell with needless minutenssa wpon facts with 
which every well-informed person is: familiar, I would ask you to 
believe that 1 do so only because convinced by experience of tho 
inpartance of definitely fixing every point as we go along, and alan 
becanes the diffurdnees in the behaviour of fresh and sill water 
under the samo Thermal conditions, make it requizite in the study 
Of the latter that the former should be rightly apprehended. _ 

Action of Surface-Cold and Surface-Heat on a Fresh-valer Loke— 

When the aurfaooe of a Lake is exposed (ns by a change of wind) to 
an Atmoapheric temperature much lower than ite own, the super- 
ficial film of water loses its leat by radiation; and aa this is mot 
restored by conduction from beneath,” the angmentation of ite 
Specie Gravity produced by the reduction of its bulk causes it to 
sink until it moets with water as cold as itself, ite place being 
taken by warmer water coming up from below.. This fresh film, 
subjected to the same surface-cold, sinks in its turn ; and so long asx 
there is water beneath that is warmer than the water of the surface, 
this dowsrerd conrection of Cold oimtinuss, until the temperature of 
the entire wmass, down to it» very bottom, has been reduced to 
‘0?-2 ‘Pahr., the temperature al which fresh water is reduced to its 
smallest bulk and possesses iis createst Specific Gravity. But as 
any farther reduction in the temperature of the superficial film 
catises it to expand, instead of contracting, it is thus rendered 
‘specifically lighter, instead of heavier, than the subjacent water; . 
ond being thus kept at the surface, it ia further cooled until it 
freezes, while the stoppage of the downward convection leaves the 
whole mass beneath at the temperature of G72. 

When, on the other hand, the surface-water of a Lake is sub- 
jected either to direct Solar radiation, or to the contact of an atmo- 
sphere warmer than itself, the fil whose temperature ie thne 
raized will expand; and thns, becoming specifically lighter, will 
fend to remain af the surface, no dormecard convection of Heal (at 
temperatures above 39°°2) being possible in fresh water—The 
limit to the downward action of Surface-Heat, therefore, in the case 
of fresh water, will be that of the direct penetration of the Solar 
rays; below which the water that has been once cooled-down can 
only be warmed again by conduction either from! abowe or from 


* Tho conducting power of Water ig so amall that we notional ly line 
cond it, except in qneetions of * secular’ adjustamnt of T {quilibrium. 
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below,—a process so slow that it has no perceptible effect in 
modifying seqeonal variation. And hence the Heat that acta on 
the surface of fresh water is mainly expended (#0 to. speak) in 
producing evaporation, and is thus dispersed whithorscever that 
‘Vvapoor may be transported; while the Cold similarly applied: may 
he said to peas into the water itself; on which it consequently 
Sxerte a cooling effect that is far greater than the aworneg effect 
prodnoeed by an equivalent amount of Surface-Heat, That cooling 
effect, however, is limited, as regards desp water, to 99°-2 Falr. 
Thermal Condition of the Swiss Lelex—We have an admirable 
exemplification of this principle, in the Thermal condition of the 
deep Lakes of Switzerland ; which has been recently determined 
by a carefal series-of observations made in connection with ihe 
study of their Biological conditions,* The entira basin of esol lake 
mny be considered as lying under the came range of Atmospheric 
temperature, and us enbjected to the same Solar radiation. The 
temperature of the surface varies, of course, with the diurnal and 
seawonal variations of atmospheric temperature; mt the offect of 
the former soon becomes imperceptible as it ia traced downwards: 
mid. that of the latter entirely ceasée at a depth of between 25 and 
30, mXxres,—or, ix round numbers, between 80 and 100 feet, Below 
that depth, and down to the very bottom of each Lake} = eaiform 
and constant Temperature is met with, the variation not amounting 
ta. 0" Cent. ; a0 tlint, a¢ Dr. Forel remarks, “ les rand profandenra 
“dos Ines d'eau dence sont probahlement le milieu le plus invariable 
“an point de vue de la température ob les animaux ecient appelés 
“@ Vivre sur notre terre.” ‘This constant temperature differs in 
difforent Lakes, being 5°,6°, 7°, or 8° Cent, ( =41° 42°58, 447-8, Ao-4, 
Fahr.), according to their locality, It is clear, therefore, that as 
neither dimrnal nor seasonal variations show themselves beneath a 
Stratum of 190 feet in thickness, this must be the extreme limit of 
the direct heating power of the Sum. And thus, to whatever point 
the downward convection of Cold during the winter reduces the 
temperature of the whole of the deeper etmtum of any auch Lake. 
that temperature will be retained by it with scarcely any variation 
from. one year ti another. Whether this constant 
represents the mean winter Air-temperature of the locality, rauat 
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be determined by further observation. It has been found. to do eo 
very closely in the case of Loch Lomond; the bottom-temperature 
of which, and the mean winter sir-temperature of the locality, are 
both 44°. But there are several conceivable conditions which may 
prevent this scoordance from being prociss; such, for example, as 
relative differences in the effect of Solar mdination. on the Atmo- 
sphere and on Water, and the modifications produced in the formar 
by Bygrometric conditions, 

Action af Surface-Cold and Surfoce-Heat on an Inland Sea,—Tha 
action of Cold applied to the surface of a body of sal! wouter, is 
affected in a very important way by a property which notably dis- 
Hingnishes it from fresh water,—that of contracting, and therefore 
increasing im Specific Gravity, down to itn freezing-point; so’ that 
whilst fresh water is‘no heavier when, just about tu freeze than it is 
ataibont 46°, eea-water is at its heaviest when just about to freeze: 
and whilst its solidification ordinarily takes place at 25° Falhr., it 
may be cooled down, by being kept very «till, aa low as 25° rp 
even, according to Dr, Marcet, as low as 22° Fahr.) with « still 
further increase of density. Teneo it ia an invariable rule for Sea- 
water (its salinity being taken as constant), that the colder it ix, 
the heavier its, And from this it will obviously result tit, aup- 
posing the water of an Inland Sea to be subjected to Atmosphorio 
Cold, ite surface-cooled filma will continue to sink, one after 
wnother, and to be replaced by warmer water coming up from 
below, until the whole mass of ite water shall have been brought 
down to near 28° Fahr.;—no ice being formed on its surface antil 
that reduction shall have been completed. And thus severe Cold 

sntinnonaly applied to the surface of « bedy of Salt water, pases 
penne ite greatest depths, reducing the temperature of the entire 
mass more than 10° (Fahr.) below what is possible in w deep basin 
of Freah water. 

The effect of Heat also, applied to the surface of Sea-wafer, is 
modified by its Salinity. For the increased evaporation whioly 
takes place from the superficial film, by concentrating its sali, 
rotder that film specifically heavier than the subjacent water, 
notwithstanding its higher temperature; and it consequently 
descends through the less saline but colder anbjacent wator, which 
rises up to replace it, Thos a downward comeeetion af Heat, 
thongh impossible in freak water, is a necessary consequence. of 
the action, either of Solar madiation, or of hot dry Winds (which 
till more strongly promote evaporation), on the surface of sal 
water; and we shall presently see that this is an agency of grent 
importance, 
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Thermal Cowlition of the Merliterramean.—There ia no Inland Sea 
wise ‘Thermal conlition has been #o Girefully siudied as that of 
has Mediterrancan ; and we shall find the atndy of at peonliarly 
Tatenetive. Tis bottom-temperature was firs examined by Sanesnura 
m 1780 by two soundings taken in the Gulf of Genoa, one at 159 
and another at 32) fathoms; and notwithstandmg the inypor- 
fection of his method, the resulis be procured—io°-5 Fahr, at 
both depths,—closely accord with those subsequently obtained with 
trustworthy instraments. In 1826, D'Urville, when starting on 
the circummavigation voynge of the " Astrolabe,’ determined by 
serial soundings between Toulon and Gibraltar, that the ‘Tempera- 
ture of the Moditerranean decrenses from the surface downwards 
te about 180 fathoma, below which he found it constant at between 
§4° ond 54° Fahr. to a depth of more than 500 fathoms: and the 
sare temperature wae found by Bérard in 1851 to extend to a 
depth of more than 1000 fathoms, These results were confirmed 
by those obtained in 1840-4 by Aimé: who carried on a series 
of obgervations through several seasons between Marseilles and 
Algiera; uot extending them, however, to any great deptlis. Te 
found that the diurnal variations of temperatures are confined to a 
thin superficial gtratum of less than 10 fathoms; and that the 
seasonal variations cannot be traced below 200 fathoms; beneath 
which depth the temperature is uniform and constant, No obsarva- 
tions seem to have been taken before 187! in the Eastern basin of 
the Moditerrancan, sive those of Admiral Spratt; who, confirmed 
Aimé's conclusions as to the constant and tniform temperature pre- 
vailing at all depths below 300 fathoms, but was led by the error of 
his ‘Thermometers to estimate that constant Temperature at about 
60° which is 24 too high. In the summer of 1970, I madea series 
of carefol Temperature-soundings with * protected" Thermometers 
in the Western busin of the Mediterranean, at several points between 
Gibraltar and Maltw;: and in the summer of 1871, I extendad these 
observations into the Eastern basin between Multa and Alexandria. 
By combining my own resulta* with those of Aimé, I shall be 
bi + think, to give you a very exact account of the Temporature 
potmnenn of this vast basin, almost Oceanic in ite extent and 








“The marke] contrast shown by D'Urville’s Temperature-sonnd- 
ings, between the Thennal condition of the Mediterranean and 
‘that of the Atlantio under the same parallels, was rightly attri- 
hunted. by Arayo to what wo now know to be indubitably its true 
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exttes—thy seclusion of the Mediterranean basin from that under- 
flow of Polar water by which the temperature of the abyesal 
depths of the Atlantio:ia kept down. For the Strait of Gibraltar, 
whith has a depth of about 500 fathoms between Gibraltar and 
Centa, gradually shallows ag it widens towards ita western en 
bowcheure between Capes ‘Trafalgar and Spartel; where there ie « 
ridge or ‘submarine watershed,’ of which the general depth is 
about 120 fathoms, only certain passages across it approaching 
2) fathoms in depth. This ridge,nsshown in Diagram J., inter- 
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tolme about 54° Fabr.; while it admits a large influx of ite tpper 
stratum aborr that temperature, drawn in hy the excess of evapora- 
tim from the general surface of the Mediterranean over the whale 
ainount returned to its basin by tain and rivers. Now, although 
Ue water brought in by this “Gibraltar Current’ is a few degrese 
ecoler than that with which it meets in the hasin it enters, T think 
it‘elear thut this inflow can have very little influence upon the 
general ‘temperature of the vast mass of water which ocenpies 
the Mediterrancan basin. For the inferior salinity of the Atlantic 
water thos drawn-in, keepé it at the éurface (es I have ascertained 
by Specific Gravity observations) notwithstanding its lower tempera- 
ture; and it cannot sink until it line been sufficiently concentrated 
hy evaporation to attain the salinity of the ordinary Mediterranean 
water, im the course of which process it ninst aoqnire from abore 
the Heat which is required to bring it ‘up to the general Mediter- 
ranean standard, And, as 4 watter of fact, I fonnd myself quite 
nnablo to trace the cooling inflienne of ‘the Gibraltar current further 


east than a line joining Cartagma and Oran, Hence, as the entry 
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of the deeper and far colder strata of Atlantic water ix effectually 
barred by the shallowness of the ridge that forme what may by 
called tha ‘mmrins watershed’ between the two Beas, we may 
hasin were completely closed. 

‘The extension of the Mediterranean basin in the Enst and West 
Gireetion, brings its whole area under Climatic conditions almost as 
nearly identical, one part with another, as those of any of the larger 
Swise lakes. For the parallel of 36° N. Lat.—which pesses from 
the Strait of Gibraltar to the mouth of the Orontes, botween the 
two Maltese islands, between Crete and the Mores, and between 
Cyprue-and Asia Minor, throngh 42° of Longitude,—hag nearly the 
whole of the Western basin lying within 7° Lat. to the north of it, 
while nearly the whole of the Eastern basin lice within 4° Lar 
to the south of it, The Climatio uniformity hence resulting is 
strikingly shown in the course slike of the Summer and of the 
Winter Isothorms. For the eouthern boundary of the Medliter- 
ranean nearly comcides with tho Summer isotherm of 80°, which 
closely follows its African coast-line; and since even ite must 
northerly portiona (the Gulfs of Lyons and Genoa, and tha head of 
the Adriatic) lie very little beyond’ the summer ieotherm of 75°, 
we may consider its general surface as subject to a mean Summer 
air-tempersture ranging between 75° and 60°, Sowe may consider 
the mean Winter air-temperature over the Mediterrancan ares ns 
ranging between 50° and 55°; only the northernmost extengions 
of that area lying beyond the Winter isotherm of 50°. 

Now the Surface-temperature of this Sea ot different seasons 
follows very closely the Air-temperature; being wanally somewhat 
lower in summer (especially when the dryness of the atmosphere 
favours evaporation), and. somewhat higher in winter. But while 
ite Winter-tempersture is uniform, or nearly so, from the surface to 
the bottom—even at 2000 fathome’ depth, the high Sunmmer-te 
Saadicrs tof dhe\ wasfict'abicwd ‘a’ supe ved ustibn) $a-the ieokpicbas 
ettuta; coming down in the Western basin from 70°, 75°, or even 
‘80°, to about 56° Pabr,, at a depth of 50 fathoms, and to 55° at 
100 fathoms, at which point it ceases to descend further; and in 
the Ewatern basin to 64° at 60 fathoms, 59° at 100 fathoms, 574° 
gt 200 fathoms, and 564° at 400 fathoms, below which point it 
(eames to descend further. Thus we have in tha Western busin 
ai enormous stratum of water having a thivkness ranging to 
1400 fathoms (8400 fret), and in the Eastern nar pp ee 
ef 1700 fathoms (10,200 feet), whos: temperature is alike chal 
from above downwards, and constant through all seasonal 
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and the coincidence of this uniform temperature with the ordinary 
Winter-temperature of the upper variable stratum, leaves no room 
for doubt that it representa the mean trinter-lemperature of the 
Mediterranean arca,—the slight difference between the constant 
Temperatures of the two basins corresponding with the slight dif- 
ference in their Latitudes. 

Tt is obvious on a little consideration that such would theoretically 
be the case, Suppose the mean winter-temperature ta be qiser dian 
it is, the cooling of the surface-water would produce a downward 
nonvreetion-movement, which would reduce the temperature of the 
deep stratum; and this, being below the range of solar radimtion, 
ne even of the downward convection of heat from the-surface, 
would not have ite temperature raised again, when the return of 
summer warms the snperiivial layer. If, on the other hand, the 
mean winter-teamperatura were to be Aigher than it is, even. the 
deepest stratum, having nuthing to keep down ita temperature 
would io fime become warmed by conduction up to the -winider 
#tandard of the auperticial layer. 

The influence of Salinity upon the thickness of that sub-surface 
‘stratum which is affected by Heat acting on the surfion, is well 
shown by comparing the Thermal condition of the Mediterrancan 
basin with that of the Swiss Lakes. For whilst the temperature 
of the deeper portion of the former ia as uniform as that oof the 
deeper portion of the latter, thore is a marked excess in the depth 
to which seasonal variations extend from the surface downwards, 
Instead of being limited to 110 feot—tho extreme depth to which 
the-infinence of solar radiation can be traced in. the Swiss lales,— 
the effect of the heat applied to the surfac of the Mediterranean 
shows iizelf very perceptibly in the Western basin at 50 fathoms 
(300 feet), and in w slighter degree at 100 fathoms, and in the 
Eastern even to more than 200 futhoma: the excess in tho latinr 
being accounted for by the greater power of the solar rays, and 
hy the greater heat and drynesa of the winds to which its aurfion 
if Subjected, producing a greater evaporation and concentration 
And we thus plainly see how very much more potent is the down- 
ward Comrection of Heat, in the cuse of Salt water, than direct Soler 
Radiation, whose power of penetration can scarcely be greater in 
salt water than in fresh. 

The uniformity of Tempersttre in all but the superficial stratam 
of this vast basin, seems to have a very important infinance on 
the Biological condition of its bottom: since the abeenoa of any 
change in the Thermal equilibrium of its deeper stratum, sill 
leave ite Static equilibrium entirely undiaturbed; o that thi, 
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whole of that mace of water in the Mediterrancan basin, which jp 
removed by its depth from the action of winds and tides on its 
surface; must bo in an absolutely aegnaet condition, which, ag f 
lave shown on-a former occasion," renders it incapable of «up 
porting Animal life (in any quantity ot least) at great depths, 
except near its western embowchure, 
Thermal Condition of the Red Sea,—The Red Sea preaent= we with 
another cuss in which the Bottom-Temperature seme exclusively 
dependent on lock! conditions. For the greater part of the Stmit 
of Babelmandch is so extremely shallow, that none but the warm 
aurface-water of the Arabian Gulf can enter through it; and the 
quantity of the cooler water of the eub-surface stratum whieh can 
find its way inwards through the deeper passages of the Strait, 
mit be quite insignificant in comparison with the great mass. con- 
tained ina basin: more than 1000 miles long, whose depth ranges. 
to between 600 and 700 fathoms. Now, ag thie indranght, like 
the Gibraltar current, is entirely due: to the excess of evaporation 
over precipitation in the Red Sea ares, and as the water which 
tias-enters the basin is of lower salinity than that which 1 finds 
there, it must float on the aurface, until its Temperature has hoen 
raised’ by insolation, eo that ith Specifie Gravity ie augmented hy 
diy influence on the Temperature of the subjacent masa must be 
trivial, in comparison with that of the powerful insolation and 
leated atmosphere to whick the aurface-water of the Red Sea is 
exposed during a large part of the year. 
Thal there is not over the Red Sea area by any means the BIE 
eueraity of Climatic condition as that which prevaila in tho 
ean, might be anticipated from the direction of its long 
axis, which lies about N.N.W, und §.5.5., and ranges through 
about 15° of Latitude. But the range af Temperature, whether local 
orreasonal, is much less than the difference of latitude betwoen its 
two extremes would lead ws to anticipate, For the whol» of its 
ares lies butween the two Summer leotherms of 90°, of which one 
crosece ity northern and the other ite southern uxtremity; while 
its middle portion lies between the two Isotlierms of 05°. Its 
seria ‘extremity Liew just. owtaide the Winter Isotherm of 60°, 
while it is crogsed ly the Winter Twotherm of 707 a little to the 
south of Mecca, and by that of 7i' near its southerm extremity. 
Tho mean Winter air-tomperature cf the whole area may thns be 
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somewhat below 70°, Now the monthly moans of the sorface- 
temperature of the water differ singularly httie;—tanging only from. 
78°7 in Jannary to 85° in September. And althongh the extreme 
range is remdered very considerable by the occasional extraordinary 
supetheating of the surface-water—the thermometer having been 
seen to stand at 100°, 106°, 100° and (6° on four consecutive days, 
while the nir-temperatures on the same days were 80", 82°, 83", anil 
2° —it ia quite exeeptional for the surface-temperature to fall 
many degrees bulow the 70° which may be regardod as the average 
Isocheimal of the entire basin. Now this, eo far as we at present 
know, corresponds with the constant and un/orm Temperature of 
all but the variable upper stratum of Red Sea water; the thick- 
ness of which seems to be- much the same as in the Eastern 
basin of the Mediterranean. For Cupt. Pullen found that with a 
surtace-temperatnre rising even to 86°, and a temperature at Of 
fathoms of 77°, the thermometer mnk to 71° at a depth of 200 
fathoms, and then continued stationary to the bottom at 678 futhoms. 
And Sir George Nares found the water of the Gulf of Suez in 
February to be 71° from the eurface to the bottom at 450 fathoms; 
its euperhented stratum being brought down to that atandard by 
the cooling infimence of the atmosphere above, bnt being prevented 
from showing a more than alight and temporary reduction beneath 
it, by the existence of the great masa of water of thut tenparatare | 
beneath, For whenever a surface-film may have been so far cooled 
by a low air-temperature as to sink, its place will be taken by the 
agcent of water of 71" from beneath. A coatinnows interchanges of 
thie kind wonld of course lower the temperature of the wholo 
subjacent water; but it fy probable that it is not sufficiently 
prolonged to affect more than the variable stratum, the tempermture 
of which will be quickly tained by the downward convection of 
Heat, #6 soon as the sun begins to approach the Equator. 





Tt seems clear from theeo two instances, that the secinsion of the 
deeper part of a Marine basin from the influence, whether direct or 
indirect, of the Rolar Rays upim its surfuee, hos no other effet upon 
the Thermal condition of its contained water (and consequantly af 
ite Bottom-Tempomture), than that of proverting that temperature 
from being raised, during the warmer part of the year, above that 
which belongs to the upper stratum during its coider part; thus 
leaving it constemt through the whole range of seasonal variation. 
And this conclusion is in .ontine socordance with the «trongly con- 
trasted resulta of similar observations in Seas whoee surfaces are 
subjected to extreme. winter Cold, whilst the deeper parts. of their 
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basins are seelniled from the inffrence of warmer water ot 
Thermal Condition of the Sea of Okhote.—Thia is ao basin of no great 
TIstes, and shut in bythe penineuia of Kamtchatka, the lange islands 
of Sagalian and Yesso, and tho chain of the Kurile islands, between 
Krasonstern’s Expedition in 180%, found that with a gurface-tem- 
perature in Augast of 46°4, the thermumeter sank in this Sea at 
only 18 fathoma to 31°-6, and-at 60 fathoms to 29°, which temper- 
ature continued constant to the bottom at 115 fathoms, Thus it is 
dbvious that the deeper water permanently retains the influence of 
the low Winter sir-temperature of that region, which lies between 
the January lsctherma of +- 20° and — 20° Fubr.; only the super- 
ficialetmtum of about 50 fathoms’ thickness having its temperatura 
mised by the warmth of the Summer, although it is crossed by 
the July isotherm of 60°. 
Thermal Condition of the Arctic Basin—The Temperatures taken 
“at various depths within the North Polar area by Seoreeby, Parry, 
Roce, Martins and Bravais, anil more recently by Payer and Wey- 
precht, Leigh Smith, and other obecrvers, may be regarded as 
Indicating that beneath o variable suriace-stratum, the temperature 
aud thickness of which depend partly on the seagon, and partly on 
the extension info that area of the warm upper-flow commonly 
designated the Gulf-Stream, there lies a great depth of proper 
Polar water, the temperature of which is from 30° to 28° Falir. 
Still lower temperatures, it is true, have been vocasionally noted ; 
two of 27° by Mr. Leigh Smith in 1873; one of 25°75 by Bir 
Edward Sabine in Roew’s Expedition, 1918; and one of 22°°5, und. 
another of 22°°3, by Mr. Leigh Smith in 1873. With regard tothe last 
three of theese I mnat own myself sesptical ; thinking itmore probable 
that the instrumente which recorded them were faulty, than that 
water should have remained at the surface without either freezing 
or sinking; until cooled down to 25°-75, or even to 22°3 ; and should 
have carried thoes extremely low temperatures down to the bottom, 
still remaming liquid. And 1 place more confidence in the recent ob- 
servations of Sir George Nares; who fund that when Temperature 
bottom, showed a temperature of 28°. This, as [ havealready shown, 
s exactly what theory would lead ms to anticipate; 28° Falir 
being the lowest temperature to which surface-Cold can bring 
down Sea-water without causing it to freeze, unless the wator bo 
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kept quite motionless; and the freezing of the surfuce-stratam 
being only possible when the whole subjacent mass hus heen cooled 
to 26°. And os this temperature, in the absence of any agency that 
can exert more than a elight and temporary effect, will be perma- 
nently maintained, we seem justified in regarding 26° as the con- 
stant and tmiform temperature of all but the superficial stratum of 
the contents of a Polar basin snbject only to local conditions. 

Local Effects of Vertical Convection-Mocements.—Thus, then, the 
Rottom-Temperature of any deep basin of Sm-water subjected to 
loral influences alone, will be essentially determined by rertical 
covccdimmomments. Such movements mut be penerated, as evory 
Physicist knows, by any cause that so disturbs the Equilibrium of. 
tie mas, as to make its upper stratum specifically heavier than ifs 
lower. In the case of freeh water, such disturbance can only be 
laps by difference of Temperature ; and ihis will be just os 

ive, and will operate in precisaly the same manner, whether 
we apply Heat fo the bottom or Cold to the warfare. Infact, what I 
have spoken of us the downward coorection of Cold, might just ng 
properly be described as the apward comrection of Heat > being on 
interchange of position between the warmer stratum below and the 
colder stratum above, And this may be demonstrated in a labota- 
tery-experiment, as well hy applying « piece of ice to the eurihee of 
water in a tall jar, as by applying « lamp to the bottom of a 
flask. For aa, in the latter case, the water ascends in the heated 
ate of the ‘flask, and descends at the cides kept cool by the 
can be readily shown hy the course of particles of 
diate} diffused tirmough it,—eo, in tho former, the water descends 
in the chilled middle of the jar, and ascends at the sides kept warm. 
by the stmosphers aronnd. 

That sach convectionznovements may be produced and sustamed 
by very emoll disturbances in Fluid Equilibrium, occasioned by 
differences of Temperature, there is ample evidence. The following 
iva remarkable example, which fell within my own knowledge in 
early life, ‘and made o strong impression upon mo, Mr. West, a 
very ingeni¢a’ mechonician at Bristol, having heard of the eucoess 
if Mr. Peter Barlow's plan (1828-1832) of constructing Mbject- 
glasses for Telewoopes of moderate aperture, in which the double 
concave of flint-glass was replaced by a highly refmoting nid (each 
ag sulphuret of carbon, or oil of cassia), carried out this plan on” 
large scale 1 in the construction of an (bject-glase of eighteen inches 
in diameter. By the mathematical aid of Mr. Barlow, and his own 
great mechanical ability, thie object-class (exceeding in diameter 
that of any Refracting Telescope whioh had been af that time 
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constructed ) was completed with theoretical correctness; byt -wliven 
it was. brought into use, ita performance was found to be so: serignaly 

mpaired by muvements produced in the fiaid, by the very slight 
disturbances. in the equality of the Temperature of its different 
parte cocasioned by atmospheric currents, thal in spite of evary 
precaution which could be taken for its protection, it was found w 
be valueless for the purpose of Astronomical research.—Those, 
main, who have been acoustomed to the minute observation of 
Aquaria, have frequently noticed currents, marked by-the move- 
went of minute suspended particles, that could only be attributed 
to slight differences of Temperature; and Prof. Mobius of Kiel,* 
who las given much attention to this inquiry, has ascertained that 
a difference of half a degree of Reaumur is quite sufficient to pre 
duce senaible morement,—Furthor, Mr. Rainey, who had. pail great 
‘Attention to the internal motions of small collections of liquid 
entirely enclosed within glass and placed under the Microscope, 
published some years since a series of observations, which show 
that definite currents, made obrvions by the translation of suspended 
particlis, take place in liquids thus enclosed, under conditions that 
seem to exclude any other agencies than inappreciable differences 
of Temperature.t 

As there can be no reasonable doubt that similar vorticul con- 
rection-movements mnet take place in ony macs of salf water whose 
Floid Equilibrium is disturbed by an increnss in the Salinity (and 
consequently in the Specific Gravity) of its upper atratum, we see 
how such disturbance becomes the chief meana of conreying Heal 
dovnwards, And when we duly appreciate this principle, we shall 
find that it.cam be largely applied fo the explanation of many of the 
Phenomena of Ocean-Temperature. Thus the greater depth to 
which the effect of surface-heat is traceable in the Intertropical 
porticns of cur great Qoeans, than it is in the Mediterranean, i 
oxuctly what might be expected, when it is borne in mind that 
while im the latter case the heat is eeagonal only, it is constant in 
the former, the surface of the ea being anbjected through the 
whole year to the raya of « uearly vertical enn. And it seems 
probable (as Mr. Buchanan has showng) that it ia in virtue of the 
greater Salinity of the water of ih» GulfStream, produced by the 
excess of evapormtion from its surfam, that the acoumnlation of 
that water in the middle portiun of the North-Atlantic carries 
down. a tempersture of above Gi i * depth nowhere: elve tet 
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with, and thus.makes this portion of the basin a storehouse of 
warmth for the north-western and northern shores of Europe. 
Whore these two agencies are acting together,—the Specific Gravity 
of one ¢ a being atgmented by Cold, whilst that of another im 
A by i indrease of Salinity —the problem becomes a compli- 
cated one; the state of disturbance of Fluid Equilibrium, and the 
eonkagquent apward or downward direction af the Convection-nove- 
tent tending to restore it, being only detorminable by an exact cone 
pittation based on the relative ‘Temperatures and Spocitio Gravitics 
uf the different strata. A lange mass of muterial for sich compote 
tion has been oollected in the‘ Challengor’ Expedition: and if is 
much to be destred that it should be worked up by some Physicist 
competent tothe task. I confine myself at present to thoes great 
general phenomena, in tegard to the conditions of which, as ic 
seems to me, there can be no reagonable question. | 
if, taking as our basis the Thermal condition of the Maediter- 
nnean and Hed Sea, we were to frame a Temperatore-section uf 
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(sav) the South Atlantic basia, from the Equator to the Autarctic 
ivé-barrier, taking account only of the local or wrfore-inthuwnim 
which affect the temperature of each ‘gone, we should hove to 
represent the thermal condition of that vust mase of ite contained 
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water which Hes between the PORE Ys oc a the 
bottom, by a set of Isotherme passing vertically dowswards (sce Din- 

gram IT, «4, 4), and ranging from nearly 80° at the Equator to 25° 
beneath the Antarctic ice, For there would be nothing to depress 
the bottom-temperature of even the abyssal depths that underlie the 
Equator, beneath the Jowest mean of the surface-stratum; while, 
on the other hand, the temperature of nearly the entire column 
of Polar water would be kept down by the extreme cold of winter, 
to the lowest temperature at which eea-water can remain unfrozen. 
And since the constant temperature of the uniform atmtum in each 
Latitnde would eorrespond with the Isocheimal of that latitude, 

CEL HLOT of these ‘vertical isotherms between thas two ex- 
hime would be the same as that of the July (or winter) isotherms 
of the surfaea, 

But what do we find to be the actual fact?—The Jectherma, 
instead of lying vertically, lic in almost horizontal parallelism, with 
nieroly an upward slope towards the Pole (see Diagram IT, 8, #.}; 
a0 that a tolerably sat Thermal Stratification presents iteelf, 
from the bottom at 2000 ihthoms or more, on some parts of which 
ibe temperature is as low as 32°4, and scarcely anywhere. more 
than a degree above this, to 35° at an average depth of about 1600 
fathoms, and so wpwards to 40° at an average of about 300 fathoma, 
above which the temperature tices to that of the enriaos with o 
rapidity Proportionate to the approximation of the locality to the 
Equator. Now this is equivalent to esying that the temperature of 
this hasin from $00 fathoms to the bottum haa been dmported from 
the Antarctic area: the coldest and deepest stratum beneath the 
Equator having flowed direct thither, probably without any con- 
siderable admixture with other water, from o sone sufficiently 
near the Pole for its entire mass to be under 32°; while the sni- 
ceegive strata of below 40°, that overlie this to u thickness of 1800 
fkthoma or more, mist consist, in preat part at least, of water that 
hae come from a sone lying between the isochetmals of 32° and 
40°, What agency, then, bas bronght water all the way from 
the Antarctic area into the Equatorial portion of the South Atlantic 
hasin, in each enormons mass aa nearly to fill it? 

Horizontal Concection-Morements.—To anawer this question watin- 
factorily, we must consider what will happen when Cold is applied 
eontinuonsly (as by a cake of ice renewed from time to time, or by 
a metal box filled with « freezing-<mixture) to a Hmite? part only of 
the eurface-water of o bein, The very came downward eonvection- 
movement, which progressively lowers the temperature of the entire 
mass of water when cold is: applied t) ite whole aurfaow, hore goee 
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on beneath the locally-cooled surface; but the place of the water 
which descends will be taken, not by water rising up from below, 
but by water drawn in from the surronnding area ; whilst, on the 
other hand, the films of chilled water as they snocessively fall to 
‘the bottom, will not pile-up one on another, but will spread them- 
selves over the bottom of the basin, thus lowering the temperature 
of its whole area by a horizontal convection-movement. Thin hori- 

Zonfal movement is m necessary consequence of the angmented 
Specific Gravity of the chilled filins, which, secording to the law of 
fluid presore, will hove an excess of loferal pressure equal to their 
exces of weight or dowmeard tiressure, and will thus take the place 
of the warmer and lighter water around, raising it towards the sur- 
‘face to take the place of that which has been drawn into the chilled 
area, In this manner the enccessive thinned-ont films of chilled 
water will progressively pile themselves up over the enlire bottom 
of the basin; and as one part of the surfuce-stratum after another 
is subjected to this imfiuence, a larger and larger proportion of the 
whole contents of the basin enifers a reduction of tempurature ; 
itil, by a persistent applioation of cold to the same spot, the entire 
mass will be as effectually cooled down, as if the cold had been 
applied to its entire surface,—more slowly, however, on account 
of the exposure of the unchilled portion of the surface to o higher 
air-temperatore, But even a considerable elevation in the temp 
rature of the surface-layer by the direct application of heat to some 
other part of it, will only refard the cooling of the mass beneatir; 
requiring an increased expenditure of Cold (20 to speak) for the 
reduction of ihe temperature of the warmed water that. is-drawn 
into the chilled area, 

Now this will be as true of a large basin a8 of a emall one, 
Supposing the whole of the South Atlantic to be filled with water of 
the temperature (xy) of 60°, and the part of it within the Antarctic 
Circle to be covered with ice at or below the temperature of 28°,—it 
is obvious that the continne refrigerating effect of this ice will he 
progressively to lower the temperature of the entire mass of Sonth 
Atlantic water, except that of the stratum whoee temperature is 
kepl up either by the direct application of wurface-heat—as in the 
of heat from thoes zones by scrlace-movement. 

This plain and obvions deletion from the fundamental princi ples 
of Physies has boon designated asthe * Gravitation Hypothesis”; 
on if there could be any doubi of the fact that the coldest—becamse 
the heaviest——Sca-water must find its way to the (unless tis 
salinity has been reduced by dilution with fresh), aa certainly ae a 
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stone falla fo the gronnd. Any one who donies this, must be pre- 
pared oither to disprove the accepted laws of Fluid Preware, or to 
prove that Water ts not a Suid. 

Thermal Condition of the Pacifie.—Let us now test this conclusion 
by applying it to tho far vaster basin of the Pacific, which TRINA 
from the Antarctic to the Aleutian islands, over (apeaking rotighly) 
one-third of the circumference of the globe: Now if the temperu- 
ture of each part of this enormous arca were determined, like that 
of the Mediterranean, by Incal influences alone, we should find it fo 
currespond in each parallel of Latitude with the surface-Isocheimal, 
of mean Wintertempersture, of that latitude; thus ranging from 
between 70" and 80° in the Intertropical zone, to 60°, 50°, and 46°, 
in the enceessive parallels of the North and South Temperate 
conoa, and only descending towards 15° aa the northern and 
southern parallels of 60° are approach, 

But what do we find to be actually the case? Wherever the 
Sea-bed of this vast area lies at a grentor depth than 1500 fathonis, 
it is covered by a stratum of water having a temperature below 
$6"; and where, as is generally the cnsa, the total depth is very 
great,—being very commonly 2500 fathoms, frequently exceeding 
S000, not unfrequently ranging downwards to-3500, and in some 
instances exceeding 4000),—this stratum shows an enormous thiok- 
ness, ranging from oun to two miles; As the northern and southern 
boundaries of the Pacific basin are approached, the isotherm of 45° 
rises towards the surface: so that in a sounding taken by the *'Tns- 
earora’ in Latitude 49° 21' N. (almost exactly the parallel of 
Bayonne), the surfsce-temperature being 45°, water below 35° was 
met with af les than 20 fathoms’ depth, and water of 34°-8 from 
i depth of 50 fathoms to the bottom at 4941 fathoms: while in # 
sommding taken by the *Challonger’ in 53° 65° 8. Lat, the surface. 
tmperature being J7°2, the théermemoter aank to 35° at @ little 
helow 60 fathoms’ depth, to 38° at 70 fathoms, and thance alowly 
to 31° on the bottom at 1950 fathom 

Now since tho vast basin of the Pacific is virtually ent off from 
the Arctic busin—Behring's Strait which forms the sole commnnl= 
eatin between the two being not only narrow, but co ehallow aa to 
be only able to give passage to the warm In-going ourrent—and 
sinte the share in this great effect that can be attributed to tho 
winter oold of Bohring’s S44 must be comparatively insignificant, 
it becomes obvions that nearly the while af the mass of almowt ice 
ool water which lies on the Pucific Seabed, must have found ith 
way over itt aren from ita Antarotly fri rifler, passing beneath 
the surface-healed stratum of tha: auasores Zone to. the extreniw 
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“Northern border of the basin, and there rising from a depth of 1500 
fathomna to within 1) feat of the surface. 

This, it must be obvicns to yon, is perfectly in secordanoe with 
Physical Theory; which further explains what at firet sight appears 
a great anomaly in the distribution of Ocean ‘Tompemture,—tho 
itimense predominance in the affect of the surface-Cold applied over 
avery Limited mrea, over that of the surface-Heat applied over an 
area many times greater. For, as I have shown you, Cold applied 
to the surface is {so to speak) wholly taken into Oceanic water, and 
operates in reduemg the temperatura of its entire masse = whilat of thy 
Heat applied to the surface, a very mall proportion is operative in 
raising the temperature of the mas# (sth elevation being limited 
to its muperficial stratum ), by far the larger partof it being enpended 
in ritporieation, and being thus imparted (ina Jatent form) to the 
‘Atmosphere, by the mrents of which it is conveyed to the re 
motest distances. It ig thus that what Sir John Herschel termed 
(in the Istter to which I hava already referred) “the more infens 
action of Polar Cold” is produced; and in his use of this. word 
ha seems to mo to have distinctly recognized the main point of 
ny case." | 

What other posible agency thin Gravitation, acting in the 
manner 1 have deseribed, cun have thus filled all the deeper part 
of the Pacifio basi with water whose temperature tiumistakeahby 
‘lemonstrates its Antarctio somree, thy opponents of what ther 
are pleased to call the “gravitation hypothesia” have not in- 

Thermal Condition of Limited Submarine Arcac:—I shall ner 
test this conclimion by the facta recently ascertained in regard 
tu the Thermal condition of certain Submarine Armas, which, whilg 
in free communication with the General Oceanic busin as regard 
their upper strata, are cut off from it beneath by ridges: rising toa 
greater or les elevation from the Sea-bed, 

Let ua first consider what, in an elongated trough, would be the 
efiect of partially entting off une end by a partition rising to uny 
given height from the bottom, and then applying surface-cold to 
the other end. Supposing the whole trough to be originally 
oceupied by water of 60° Fable. the downward and then horizontal 
convection from the chilled surface will pile ap on the bottom 
one stratum of water of (say) 40° over another, This will. ip 
the first matance be: kept out of the: accinded ures, so that the 
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© = Yori have brought out with sinpuler emphanis the mory powerful action of 
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water within it will retain its temperatnre of 60°; But as goon as 
the water of 40° rises above the top of the partition, tho chilled 
stratum will extend itself over the water in the secluded Toa, 
with which it will exchange places by gravitation: and the overflow 
of one stratum after another into that area will gradnally replace 
the whole mass of water at fi by water at 4(°, Spposing, 
however, that by the cmtinued application of gurface-cold, the 
temperature of the deepest stratum were further redu bed, —say to 
$6", but that this reduction did not extend to the height of the 
partition; it ia obvious that aa there would be no ovariiow of the 
Water of 30° into the secluded area, the temperature of ity bottom 








and of its deeper stratum would continues at 40°—that of the coldest 


water that can enter it, 
Now the Suln Sea is a emall hesin lying between the north-east 
angle of Horneo, the south-west promontory of Mindinao, and the 


Sulu Archipelago. Although not ostensibly an Inland Sea, being 
but very partially enclosed by land, it is ao surrounded by reefs 


ond sheals, that the deeper portion of its basin, which ranges down- 
‘warde to 2550 futhoms, seems to bo as completely sechuied from 
the Celebes Sea on one side, and from the China Sea on the other, 
a# all but the enperticial part of the Mediterrancan basin is from. 
that of the Atlantin. With «a surface-tem perature of 82° Fahr.. Sir 
Gi. Nares found the thermometer fall rapidly to 60°, this isotherm 
being reached at about 120 fathoms; the isotherm of 55° lay at 
about 200 fsthome; from this the thermometer fell to S05 inthe 
next 200 fathoms; while from 400 fathoms to the bottom, the 
thermometer continued to show ‘the nuiform temperature of 50°5, 
(See ‘ Proceedings of Royal Geographical Society’ fir 1875, plate L, 
sock, vi.)—It is cloar that this uniform standard of temperature 
cannot be determined, as is the case with the Mediterranean, by the 
action of Vold on the surface: forthe Sulu Soa lies within 10° of the 
Equator, and its February mean. isabout 79° Fuhr., so that, if there 
wers no importation of cold wuter, that temparature would prevail 
to its greatest depths. Bit owing to tha seclusion of the deaper part 
af ite basin, such importution is limited to the upper stratum; and as 
the taotherm of 5/° lies within 200 fathoms of the surface, alike in 
the Ohina and in the Culubex Beas, the Sulu basin may be pretty 
safely affirmed jo have no considerable communication with them 
minch deeper than thia, For at 400 fathome—the depth at which 
the uniform temperature ja first metwith in the Sulu Sea—the 
temperature alike in the Celebes and in the (China Seas, is about 


42°; and it is clear that water much below 60? must be entirely 


excluded from the Sulu basin. 
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Here, sgain, T um entirely at a loss to conceive by what other 
tu be occupied by water of 50°-5, piled up on its bottom to 
more than 2000 fathome’ thickness, It wag suggested in the first 
instance by Sir Wyville Thomson, that in the oren of the Sul: 
Sea evaporation is in excess of precipitation, sd that an inflow of 
water from the outside is needed to supply the deficionoy and keep 
Up ite level. Bnt this supposition is complotely negatived by the 
fact wtated by Staff-Commander Tizard, that the Specifie Gravity 
of the water af the Suln Gea, like that of the Celebes and Banda 
Seas, is lower than that of the surface water of the Pacific: which 
clearly proves an excess Of precipitation over evaporation, CAUSE 
an outflow instead of an inflow, 

The sams condition obviously determines the bottom-temperaturn 
of the Oclobés and China Seas themselves. In the former, which 
Hes nearly under the Equator, the thermometer rapidly descends, 
from = surface-temperature above 80°, to 50° at about 200 fathoms, 
end thence falls to 45° at 100 fathoms, to 40° at 500, to 90" ag 
600, and to 38°5 at 700, continuing uniform ist the last point down 
to tha bottom at 2600 fathoms. In the latter, which lies further 
from the Equator, the surface-tomperature is lower, and the isotherm 
GF O° ia reached a little sooner; but the isotherm of 45° still liea 
Bt about ()) fathoms, and that of 40° at 500, as in the Celobes Sen. 
Below that point, however, the temperature descends somewhat 
more rapidly, and continues to da so down to 100 fathoma, where 
the thermometer sinks to 36°2, at which uniform «tandard it 
ramains, down to the bottom et 1050 fathoms 

Tn the Banda Sea, agnin, which Hes within 5° of the Equator, 


the temperature falls rapidly, from above 80° at the anrfave, to 5° 


at nomothing more than 200 fathoms; its descent is then slower 
to 40° at 600 fathorhs, the reduction continuing to $775 at 
900 fathoms, from which to the bottom at 2800 fathoms the tem: 
perature is found to be mniform at the came standard. This dea 
communicates with the Puoifie only by a series of narrow chan- 
nels, and seomy rather to depend for its temperature upon the 
Arafura Sea to the south of it, the temperature af which is domi- 
nated by that of the Indian Ocean: and it is clear that » barrior 
oxista at a depth of about 900 fathoms, preventing the admission 
of water of a more glucial coldwess than 37°-5, whilst giving free 
entrance to the upper stratum whose temperature is above that 

A yot slighter elevation of the botiom-temperatare of one area 
above that of an adjacent urea in perfectly free communization. 
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with the Antarctic, has been attrihnted by Sir G. Novea-with great ~ 
probability to the intervention of a ridge at such » depth as worl 


wut off omly the very coldest #tratum. For an the * 





: lirectly northwards from New Zealand to. the ¥ui 
Tulands, the bottom-temperature was found to be $2°9 at a depth of 
74) fathoms. Ent in proceeding westwards from the Fiji Islands 


‘through the Melanesian Sea towards Raine Island at the entrnes 


of Torres Strait, while the depth mnyved from 1350 to 2650 fathonw, 
the temperature never fell lelow the 35° 1 which was reached at 
1300 fathoms; and as this was the depth usually mot with between 
the Fiji Islands and New Hebrides, Sir G. Nores considered it 


almost certain that the deeper part of tho Melanesian Sea is enclosed 


by a ridge extending from Sanily Cape on the const of Australia ta 
New Caledonia, and thence to the New Hebrides, Solomon Islands, 


anid New Guinea: the surface of thie ridge nowliers lying at a 


greater depth than 1100 fathoms, while the deeper water it 
encloses, in the hollow between the New Hebrides and Torres 
Strait, is comparatively stagnunt, as in the Moditerrancan and 
vther seelnded seas. This conclusion was fully confirmed by 
the subsequent Tempersture-aiundings of the ‘Challenger’ in the 
hearst part of the North Pacific; which showed the provalonce 
of a lower temperature than that of the suppined secluded area, 


ou the orteide of its northern, as well ad of its emthern and eastern 


border, 

Bottom-Temperature of the Atluntic—The information now ob- 
tained with regard to the conditions of the «mall variations fi 
buttom-temperatare which present thomeeclves on different parts of 
the great Atlantio area, mokes these rariations perfectly intelli- 
gible, and shows how cumpletely they are determined by the 
degree: of freedom with which tho deepest and coldest stratum of 
Polar water is allowed by tho contour of the Sea-bed to find ite way 
over the several portiona of the area on which these diversities are 
observable. 

Let us take, in the firwt instance, the striking difference in 
abyxeal temperature between the Northem and Southern divisions 
of the great Atlantio basin—In my discussion of the Temperature- 
obeervations made in tho ‘ Porcupine” Expedition of 1869,* I 
painted ont that combining with onrown observations made with 
‘protected’ thermometers, those taken not long previonaly by 
-ommander Chimmo and Tdottenant Jotmeon with * unprotected * 
parmceietets, andl Sekine thy reqtisite correction in the latter, we 
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North Atlantio at about 35°; the reduction to thie point being 
determined by the flow of glactal water in limited amount from the 
Aretic into the North Atlantic basin: But I farther pomted ont 
(p. 479), that the unrestricted communication which exists hetween 
the Antarctic area and the South Atlantic basin would allow a much 
larger body of cold water to-yaas from the former into the latter; 
thus producing a reduction in the temperature of the. deepest 
parts of the South Atlantic below that of the aliysal depths of the 
North Atluntio—pmbably to 32° or lower; and not improkably 
Carrying o temperature of 22° as far os the Equator, or even to 
the north of it, | | Sih 

These predictions have been folly verified by the ‘Challenger’ 
_femperature-soundings. Por (1) the abyesal temperature of the 
North Atlantis waa everywhere foun to range between 35° and 
a0"; exoopt either im the passage to Hulifax, N.So_ where a slight 
depression was observable, which might fairly be attributed ta 
the nearer approach to the source of the Arctic underflow: or in 
the neighbourhood of the Equator, where the infinence of ‘the 
Antarctic tnderfiow made itself wpparent.. In the western half of 
the South Atlantic, on the other ham, the Gea-bed is covered. by 
an alysal stratum of water of several lnmdred fathoms’ thickness, 
the temperature of which tanges downwards from 35° to 41"; and 
this act only extends as: far as the Equator, reducing the, bottom- 
temperature between St. Paul's Hocks and Fernando Noronha to 
S24, lot seems traceable as far north as the neighbourhowl of 
St. Thomas's, where the thermometer indicated a reduction. of 
teatly a degree below the general Bottom-Tumperature of the 
North Atlantic. (See Chart of Atluntic.) 

Again (2) the rationale which T suggested for the higher bottom- 
temperature of the North Atlantic, hus been fully borne out by the 
recent Temperature-soundings of the *Valorouz.” The principal, 
indeed almost the ouly direct channel of communication between the 
deoper parts of the Arctic and the North Atlantic basing, is in the 
interval between Greenland and Jeoland; for between Iceland and 
the Parc islands there is o-aballow ridge over which no gloctal 
water can How; the ' Lightning Channel’ between the Faroe and 
Shetland islands cannot give passage to any large body of glacial 
water; and the shallowness of the North Sex between Shetland 
nul the shore of Norway makes if ws it were a coast-line to the 
deper water of the Arctic bain. Now, whilst near the mouth of 
Davis's Strait, and for some distance to the SK of Cape Farewell, 
the Temperature-soundings of the * Valorous' (see Sevtion) showed 
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that at depths exceeding 1660 fathome, the bottom-femperaturo 
ranged downwards to 52°, it rose to 30°3 with an elevation of 
the bottom to 1450 fathoms, while on the summit of this olevation, 
which lay at only 690 fathoms’ depth, it was 38°2. To the north 
of this elevation, again, there is evidence of another yet shal- 
lower ridge, reducing the depth of the “Denmark Strait" between 
Toeland and Greenland to less than 500 fathoms. And thus, the 
passage of water below 36°, in any considerable quantity, from the 
Arctic into the North Atlantic basin, being effectually barred, wa 
sce a complete explanation why the temperature of the latter only 
falls benesth 35° where Antarctic water epreads itself over its 
Sea-bed. Since, again, a perfect cantinuity can be traced, except 
where the passage of the deeper sirata is interrupted by sul+ 
taatine ridges, between the Thermal stratification of thw North 
Atlantic and that of the Arctic basin, T can ace no reason whatever 
for supposing that the temperature of the North Atlantic ls modified 
im any sensible degree by an Antarctic underflow, beyond the limit 
to which this can bo distinctly traced by a depression of bottom- 
temperature bolow 35°. (See Chart of Northern Atlantic.) 

But further, there is o marked difference betwoen the Bottom- 
Tomperatures of the western and of tho eastera portions of the South 
Ailantia Sea-bed : that of the latter, between Tristan d'Acunha and 
Ascenzion island, nowhero falling below 3573, thongh between 
Ascension islind ond the Equator there is a narrow Imt deep 
stratum of water ranging downwards between 35° and 32%7, which 
must obviously be an extension from the Antarctic besin. This 
extension is clearly traceable on the line between Tristan d'Acunha 
and the Capo of Goo Hope; the bottum-temperature. tanging 
downwards to $2°), and a considemble thickness of abyseal water 
having a tomperainre below 35°.—Now this distribution of abyzsal 
iemperatures-i# precisely conformable to the contour of the Ses- 
bed; for the “ Dolphin Ridge,” which divides the North Atlantica 
into an eastern and a western bwin, seems to have ite parallel i 
the ‘Challenger’ ridge of the South Atlantic; the two being con- 
nected by an oblique ridge that liew about halfway between the 
Giiana cost and the opposite Goines const (eso Chart of Atlantic), 
And while the weatera basin is in free communication with tho 
Antarctic, eo that-its glacial water flowa northwards moti] olesleid 
hy ihe * connecting ridge,’ the deep communication of the Anturatic 
with the eastern basin ia eo far interfordd with, that very little of 
the glacial water of the former can find ite way along tho bottom 
of the lutuer, which consequently receives only the coldest that ean 
flow over tho ridges, 
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I felt to be my greatest encouragement in the pursuit of this 
‘nqmiry. After pointing out that the canses of the Wind (or 
horizontal) Circulatio lie on the surface—none of the agencies 
TSCAping our notice, und the configuration of omets, which mainiy 
determine their direction, being patent to sight—he contingss :-— 
“It is otherwise with the other cluss of movements {those which 
“depend on Heat, Cold, and Evaporation as vere cauee). Thay 
™ take place in the depths of the Ocean > wud their moverients, and 
““direotions, and channels of concentration are limited by the ¢an- 
“figuration of the sea-bottom, which has to be sindied by the very 
“imperfect method of sounding.”* If Sir John Herschel had lived 
to see the series of Temperature-Sectiona that have been worked 
ont by my old shipmate Staff-Commander Tizzard, from the Serial 
Soundings taken in the ‘Challenger’ under the direction of Sir 
George Nares and Captain F. T. Thomson, he would, T feal gure, 
have not only accepted them as constituting by far the most 
returkable single contribution to the Physics of the Earth that tins 
ever been made; but would have recognized the perfection to which 
this-‘method of observation has now been carried by the able Officers 
who had charge of it, the skill with which their results have beon 
correlated, and the soundness of the conclusions to which they have 
been led, as to the relation between the distribmtion of the Bottom- 
‘Temperature and the configuration of the Deep Sea-bed. 

Conjirmation of Gravitation-Doctrine by Mr, Frowsds’s Iuvestigationa, 
—Since T last brought this subject before the Royal Geographical 
Society, the theorctioal considerationa on which I based my argu- 
ment have received most weighty confirmation. It has boon aff ae 
over and over again, by Mr. Croll and others, who maintain 
that the distribution of Bottom-Temperature osentiolly depan 
on surface Winil-currenta, that deductions from Laboratory-experi- 
Manis on water in stall tronghs, are not applicable to great 
Ccean-basing: for that if wo had a trough of tho length of a 
quadrant of the earth's surface (say ee7*2 miles, = 6250 miles) 
anda depth of (ay) 3 miles, the continnad application of ice to the 
furfaoe at one extromity along one-tenth af its length, would mot 
oconsion the tranemission of Cold by horizontal convection to the 
opposite extremity—tho disturbance of Thermal and therefore of 
Statio Equilibrium thes produced, being quite inadequate to put the 
Sontents of the trongh in movement along. its whole length. No 
other evidence of this inadequary, however, has ever been adduced, 
* ‘Proceedings of Royal Geographical Boclety,’ vol-z7. p, 219 
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than a computation based on the experimental resulta obtained hy 


M. Duimat, a French Engineer, in tegard to the gradient required 


fo produce a definite currend in water moring over solid surfaces. But, 
as L pointed ont somo years since,” these expetiments are not 
applicable to the very different case of a alow mobement of water over 
water: for if water bea perfect fluid, the emallest disturbance of 
equilibrium in any part of it will give rige to movements tending 
ia its Textoration; and in proportion. to its approximation to that 
perfection, will be the facility with which it will be thus put in 
motion. 

Now what is known o@ the ‘Streamline Theory" elaborated 
by the mathematical investigations of Prof, Stokes, Sir William 
Théimeon, the late Prof, Macquorn Eanking, and other emment 
Muthomatidians, hes, so far as it relates to the motion of ships 
through water, been recently made the subject of thorough ex- 
perimental-enquiry by Mr. Froude: who, in the masterly Address 
which he delivered as President of Section Gat the Meeting of the 
British Association in 1576, gave it os the result alike of theoretical 


and of practical investigation, that im estimating the forces which 


impede the progress of n vessel thruogh the sea, the friction of the 
particles of the water it displaces, wpon each other aad upon thore of the 
surrounding water, exerts so small a retarding influence, in compa- 
rison with their friction against the solid aurface of the ship, the 
oppesition.of the bow- and stern-waves which are raised when the 
ship ia rapidly urged through the water, and the los: by the pro- 
duction of eddies when its form j# insuitable, that it may practically 
be thrown ont of considerativn. 

As this conclusion seemed to me to have an important bearing 
npon my own subject of enquiry, [ brought the question under Mr. 
Fronde’s attention; ond found him folly prepared to endorss my 
tiews, not only on general grounds, but also becange they ara im 
complete harmony with the results of enquiries he hoa himself 
progeonted in a line exactly parallel tomy own. For having. had 
occasion froquently to. oheerve the movement of water in harbours, 
lochs, and fords, communicating with the sea at their mouths, but 
at the same timo roogiving enongh fresh water from the land te 
lower the salinity of their upper-atratum, and to produce a «light 
gurface-oulflow, he had always beon able to detect a deoper flow of 
Sev-water into thy interior bain. And aince this inflow oan be 
attributed to nothing else than a very elight exces of downward 
and therefure lateral presiure in the enéside column, depending on 
the continually-maintained reduction in the mean salinity of Phan 


* *Proosedingy of Royal Society,’ 1672, p. 552. 
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inside colomn,* a similar horizontal convertion-movement will 
equally take place when the: disturbance of Statio Equilibrinm is 
produced by changes. of Temperature. 

Sammary—The general conclusion, then, towards which all the 
foregoing facts converge, ia that the Bottom-T'emparnture of Oveanic 
Basins and of partially-inclosed Seas essentially depends on two 
factara -—( 1) downtcard Convection-movements of their eaperficial 
dtrata, carrying to the bottom the Cold applied to their own 
surface j—and (2) horizontal Convection-movements of their deep 
strata, carrying the Culd applied to the surface of one ates to other 
areas at remote distances from it. The horizontal, equally with 
the vertical Convection-movoments, are necessary resulta of the 
constitution of Liquids; since, as their pressure is equal in. all 1 
directions, a heavier (because colder) body of water hoe precisely ” 
the same tendency to displace lighter water bya horizontal flow, as 
it has by vertioal descent. Ina Sea entirely cut off from the Oceanic , 
area, and not subject to amy considerable local diversity of surface 
temperature, the Kottom-Femperature will correspond (pretty 
closely with the Isocheimal, or mean Winter-temperatum, of the 
surface; und this. condition will not be essentially changed: by the 
aimiesion of water from the Oveanic urea, belonging to a stratom 
sufficiently near the enrface to bring in « temperature not below the 
Isochetmul,—as happens in the Moediterrancan and Red Seas. Bat 
where, as in the Sulu, Celebes, Banda, and China Seas, admission 
i given to water colder than the Leocheimal, the Bottom-Tempem- 
ture ia that of the coldest water thus admitted, And while, in the U 
Polar areas of the great Oceanic basin, the ¢lacial temperature of 
the Bottom is determined by downward Convection alone, the 
extension of that glacial tomperature over the whole remainder of 
the basin depends on horizontal Convection; its slight variations 
being determined by the contonrs of the Sea-bed, which exoluds 
the deepest and coldest flow from particular tracts. Finally, J 
ventire to affirm that the doctrine of the essential dependence of 
the Hottom-Temperature of the several parta of thy great Oceanic 
basin, on the degree of their accessibility to the horizental flow of 
Glacial water from the Polar areas under the influence of Gravile- 
tion, 18 so completely conformable, on the one hand with Physical 
Theory, and on the other with the facta established bby careful and 
extended observation, as to hyvea claim for unhositating acceptance 
as one of the established veritics of Physical Geography, 





© Thaw who have followed the course of bert een tt will reolleet 
‘Ghat It wor 2 pear it thie munuer that | explains ciyprnde py gen aoe 
of the Baltic, and prodicated that of the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, 
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Eleventh Meeting, 14th May, 1877. 
cit RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, s.cn., PeesipestT, m the Chair, 

Parmestations— Richard Jejfe, Evg.; Edward Herries, Ea. 

Eteoricss.—James Crispe, Leg.; Frederick Day, Esy.; Thomar 
Bradley Dickinson, Eeq,: John Dickson, Beg. (1. ML. Vice-Oonsul at 
Beyronut); Bee. John (frifithe; Joli Husband, Bag. : Joln A 2B, 
Lytion, Evy... s.a.; Alexander Serulton, Eexy.; John Hewitt Tomlin, 
Euq.; Harold J. B. Torry, Eag. (Lieut. Royal London Militia), 

Dowsatiows To Limmazy, Arend, 23:7 Mav 14, 1877.—The follow- 
ing portions of the publications of the scientific results of the 
Voyage round the Earth of the Austrian Frigate Norura, 1857- 
1859, required to complete the copy im the Society's posession :— 
Nautisoh-physivalischer Theil, ond Kartenrolle, Medizinischer 
‘Theil, Botanischer Theil, Anthropologischer Theil, Abth. i, and 
Zoologischer Thoil, vol. i. and vol. ii, part 1, Sections A and B, 
and parts 2 and 3 (The Tmp. Academy of Sciences, Vienna, par Herrn 
Hofrathe Dr. Bitter von Hochstettor, K, K. Miniaterium fir Qultus nnd 
Unterricht, ow the application of Dr. Karl tow Scherzer), General. 
Report on the operations of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of 
“Yndis, 1873-76 (The Indian Gorerament). Imp. Meteorological 
Obveryatory, Tokei, Japan, table for 1876, with Introductory re- 
marks, and Progress, de. of Meteorology, Japan, by H. B. Joyner 
(Author), The hest trade-ronte t» the Lake region» of Central 
Afries, by E. Hutchinson (Author). Annales hydrographiqnes, 
No, 571, and Bér, D., No. 210 (The French Minister oj Marine). 
Recluse’ Nouvelle Géographin Universells, vol, ii, (Author). ‘The 
Grotto Gayzer of the Yellowstone National Park (Dr, F. V. Hayden). 
Noute ave der Geoyraphie, Kartographis und Statistik Kuropa's 
und seinor Rolonien, vii. 1877 (The RB. General Staff, Berlin). Tho 
Franco-German War, 2nd part, 10th Seation, translated by Captain 
¥. ©. H. Clarke (H, Mf. Secretary of Stale for War). Happort «ar 
As Mission des Chotts, Mer intéricure, par M. lo Capt. Houdoiro, and 
Rapport sur le service des Missions et voyages solentifiquos en 
1576, par M. le Baron de Watteviilo( ‘The French Geographical Society). 
Ponts ot Chases, Serviee Hydrumétrique du bassin de la Seine : 
Tésumié des observations pendant 1873, and Observations sur les 
‘cours a'cau et la pluie pendant 1875, par BH, Bolgrand et G, Lemoine 
(The Department), Portugal © o movimento goographico moderno, 
por L. Cordsirm (Author). A Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa 
© 0 Marquez de 84 de Handeira, por BR. A. Pequito (Auflor). 
Armenia and the Arnumiana, by J. Issaverdens, 2 vols. ond Lea 
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Assisoa d'Antioche, reprodnits en francais (The Armenian Acadomy 
Of St. Lararus, Venice, from Proj. Léon Alishan, per 3. Haronion, Esg.). 
Floods in the Thames Valloy, by F. J. Palmer (Awhor), Inter- 
laken et ses environs, par P, Ober (Librarian B. G8.) Description 
puysique de la République Argentine, par H, Burmeister, traduite 
gar E. Dairesux, vol. ti. (Dr. A, Burmeister}, Financial Statement 
7 Colonial Treasurer of New South Wales, 1877 (The ¥. 8. Wales 
fiwerament). Le Pamir, par J. B. Paquier(Author). And the current 
‘Leste of publications of corresponding Societies, Poriodicala, &o. 
Deyatioxs To Tue MarHoom serwees 247a Aru snp Lire Bay, 
1877 o—eep of routes travelled and discoveries made by the ox- 
expeditions under the command of Ernest Giles betweun 
1872-4 (3. MM. Seeretary of State for the Colonies). Preliminary 
tap of Eastern Turkestan ; map of the Pundits roule from Ledakh 
to Assam, 1874; and map of the Havildar’s route from Afvhanistan. 
é&o.. and the Mullah’s ronte from Jalalabad to Sarbadd-i-Wakhan, 
1873-41 (Capt. H. Trotter, ne). Map of North-East Africa and 
Arabin: photograph (General Stone, Chief of General Staff, Egyptian 
Army). Map of Aberdeenshire, &x; map of Forfarshire, do. 
Jotmeton's Political map to illuatrate “Tho Eastern (Quostion;” 
war map of Turkey in Europe; and war mup of Turkey im Asia 
and. ‘Transcancasia ( Mesara, W. and A. K. Johnston, publishers.) Map 
of Nippon (Japan), Yezo, &o., by RK. WH. Brunton, “1c, Ft, 
Triibmer, Ludgste Hill (_Aufhor). 
The Posermasxt sid the Papert be read gave an acconnt of the remarkably 
ney of Nain Singh acrom ‘Thiet in 1874-3, and was den. up by 
iota Trotter, ne, Deputy Superintendent of the Trigonomeirical Survey 
nf Tt was Captain Trotter's intention to have given the Paper a with 
ya by inctading in Ht several other recent explorations in Central Avia, 
Which lad beet, married ont tuder his suxperintendonce,.or by himself per. 


sonally, viz, the Jonmoys of two other employs of the Trigonomotrcal Surrey, 
sttraamed “the Muvildar™ and “the Mollah,* through previously tinkniwti 





of Western Torkisean, and hiv own im 13 explomtions north of 
Kiar an mr mes thas Panair Es) ppe He ho , however, wuddenly meceired 
onlers to it aerviee to the itwi had been wrable,: (10 COTaeT telat, 


to finish th Paper ti tiine for tho present Mogting. Tt wne fortunate fiat 
the journey of Naln Singh gould be given with eonsiderble completeness, 
thin being of some Interest to the Sovicty at the presgnt time, 18 ot the Qomwcil 
hel pecently awarded to tie Pumlit ihe Patron’ Medal for tha Pec fi tierbathe 
exploralions, 


Account of the Pundit's Journey in Great Tibet from Leh in Lauda 
to LAdea, and of hie Return to Eadiq vid -Aseom, By Captain H. 


erereh Le 
[Anaitan nore. | 


Nar Sinai, the explorer who undertook this journey, ia the or- 

















the capital of Nepal, was described at Jength by Colonel Mont- 
gomerie, mx, in the ‘ Trigonometrical Survey Reports" for 18(-67. 
The Paniit had been in the eervioe of thn brothers Scllagintweit 
while they wer carrying on maguetic and other scientific obsarva- 
tions in Ladikk and Kashmit in 1846 and 1857; he was subs 
quently appointed Head-master in a Government Vernacular Schoal 
in: hia native district of Milam: in EKumaon, and remained in the 
Edneition Department until 1903, when, at the instance of Colonel 
J.T. Walker, Le, the Superintendent of the Great Trigonometrical 
Survey, ho was entertained for employment as a "runs-frontier 
explorer and duly trained. From that time to the present he bas 
been constantly engaged either in carrymg on explorations himself, 
or-intraining other natives to fillow in his footsteps. In 1865-66 
he made the famous journey, alluded to above, from Katmandlia to 
hia, and thence to the Manasarownr Lake and back to India, 
This exploration earned for him the present of a gold watch. from 
the Royal Geographical Society of London, which, onfirtonately, 
wes subeequently stolen from him by one of hix own qmpilk In 
1807 he went in charge of a party of natives, and did ¢xcellent 
service in exploring and surveying the head-waters of the Suilej 
and the Indus rivers, In 1870 he wae deputed to accompany 
Mr. (now Sir Douglas) Forsyth’s first mission to Ydrkand, but 
shortly after the Mission left Leh he was sent back to India. In 
1875, he was sent under Captain Trotter's orders with Sir Douglas 
Foreyth’s sccond mission to Viirkand, in connection with which 
‘be did much good service. In July 1874, while at Leh, after dhe 
return of the Mission, the Pundit having volunteered to make 
a fresh exploration, Captain Trotter was anthorised by Coionel 
Walker, 2, to despatch him on the journey to Lbdsa now to be 
described. His instructions wore to proceel by a much moro 
tertherly route than the one he had previonsly followed.. From 
Lhdsa ho was to endeavour to get atiached to the mravan which 
Procends thence every three years to Pekin, If he failed in acoam- 
plishing this, he was to endexvour to return to India by an éasterly 
route from Lhasa, down the course of the Brahimuapétra if possible. 

On the 15th July, 1873, the Pundit and his companions left Leh, 
On the 2ist they reached Tinkaé, three marchow further on: at 
Chigra, they fonnd a yummorencampment of shepherds the List 
inhabited wpot on the rood to Yirkand, 

Prom Chégrs they followed the Changohenmo route to Varkand, 
halting at the foot of the Lankarior Marsemik Li (Paes), On the 
following day they crossed the pass (19,420 feet high) and then 
quitted the Yarkand road, and turned off to the east: crossed the 
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Kin L4,atill higher than the Muarsemik, and encamped for the night. 


ab Pingur Gongma, after a march of 9 miles. 

The Pondit was obliged to travel «lowly, as the whole of his 
worldly possessione—inelnding tent, bedding, and commissariat for 
ie whole party—hal to be carried on the backs of sheep. Tt ig 

what admirable beasts of burden these animals make in 
a isiaiaaenl country. The Pundit started with twenty-six sheep 
from Tiinket Of these somo were caten on the road, some became 
il and were exchanged for freah ones; but four or five of the 


original lot reached Liudisa, having, in lees than four months, carried - 
loads of from 20 to 25 Tbe. ench, over o distance of more than 


1000 miles, Throughout the journey they never received a single 
ounce: of food beyond what they could pick up for themeclves on 
the road and at the camping-gronunis, 


On the 28th of July the party descended to Ningri, and on the. 


following day reached Niagen Rawang. 

From Niigen eix short marches bronght our travellers to Noh, 
Tha country through which they passed wus almost uninhabited ; 

a few soliiary tents belonging to the Noh shepherds, and a single 
‘ii ocenpied by a frontier guard, were the only inhabitants passed 
ee rode, 

Noh is a small village in the Rudokh district, containing about 
twenty huts, built of stones cemented by mud. It haa « mmall pur 
Mmanent populution, which is increased largely in the winter month» 


by numerous shepherds, who during the ewmmer are scattered in 


tenta in twos and threes, inwhatever parte of tho district prac: and 
water are to: be found in anfficient salindance for ther ommerous 
flocks of sheep and goats. 

The province of Western Tibet is frequently termed Nari Kirar- 
aum, The inhabitants of the northorn portion; i.e, tho district 
through which the Pundit travelled, are called by the settled 
population to the south Chamypas or Changpas, ie. literally, North. 
om, By the mhoahitants of Turkistan they ary called Tighhik or 
momtaineers. The Champas encountered by the Pundit were, 

ecntrary to the generally received opinion of them, quite inoffansive 
people, of the same class ua the people of Rudokh and the mom 
civilised districts farther eonth. They are all Buddhists 

The row] near Noh akirte the Pangong Lake, which at Noh is 
joined by a stream from the north-cast, wp which goes a good pond 
to Khotan, od Polt and Kiria, 

The distance. to Khotan by thia‘road is about 450 miles, Fora 
distunce of 49 miles from Noh it gradually rises up to a height of 
15,500) feet; and then, for wubout 10 miles as the crow flies, croues, 
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in a mirth-easterly direction, « series of elevated plaing and ridges 
before it descends somewhat auidenly to the plains of Esatern 
Vorkistan. The average height shove sea-level of the halting- 
places, on the elovated plain to the north of Noh, is 16,500 fort. 
This vast highly-clovated plateau, over which the road passes, 
ia the eastern continuation of the Ling-zi-thang and Aken Chin 
plains, which lio ata similar, or In places even a higher, elevation 
ino north-westerly direction from Noh,'between the Changchenm 
River and the Koen Loen Range, and have to be crossed by the. 
traveller who adopts the eastern (or Changchenmo) route between. 
Leh and Yarkand, To the north of the Kuen Luen thero is a mpid 
fall into the plams of Eastern Turkistin. 

The Tibetan plateau extends eastwurd as far as the head-waters 
of the great rivers which water China—anp, in fact, for a distanos, 
a® the crow flics, of more than 800 miles to the Bourhan Bada 
Mountains (south-west of the Koko-Nur Lake on the road between 
‘hades and Pekin), where, according to the Abbé Hue, and the «till 
more recent researches of the Russian Captain Prejirvalaki, a table 
land ‘rises from 14,001 to 15,000 fost obove the sea-level, abows 
which lower girnntiv snow-covered mounteina, 

Seven miles to the east of Noh is the eastern termination of the 
series Of Inkes known to ua ag the Pangong. Ite extreme longth 
is exactly 100 miles, while its breadth probably nowhere exoseds 
six oF seven. 

At ite eastern extremity it is entered by a email stream, 3 paces 
broad and 1h foot deep. Alihough the greater portion of this lake 
has heen previously surveyed and described, its eastern limit has 
bow been determined for the first time. Ht ts a curious fact that 
the water ai the ewstern extremity is sweet and good to drink, 
while that at the west end is very bruckish. It has boen concla- 
evely shown by Major Goiwin-Anaten that this lake once wpon & 
time drained ints the Shyok, but at present it forms the most 
wittern Of 4 numergus series of inland Inkes with no outlets, which 
we shall find stretch for a considerable distance acroes the ulovated 
platean of Central "Tibet. 

From Noh the Poudit toiled on for many weary marches over 
this Tibetan platen; his rood lay costward olung a wide, open, 
grassy valley, varying in width from @ to 10 miles bunnded on the 
north and south by low grassoovered hills, through which ocoa- 
sional openings cave & view of extensive plains stretching away as 
far as the eye. could reach, Beyond the hills eometi . 
snow-capped monutains; while an occasional shepherd's tent in the 
foreground, and the frequent sppearatice of large herds of wild 
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mae: antelope, and gigantic wild sheep, belped to relieve the 
notony of the journey. In almost every day’a march large 
Distt of water were passed, generally salt; but occasionally fed by 
fresh-water-springs. Ar the latter, the Punditand his companions 
wonld fill their water-ckins, as they rarely knew from day to day 
Whether orno they woold be able to obtain a fresh supply om the 
toad, More than once their supply of this procions fluid was ex- 
bunsted, amd on one occasion the whole party were for more than 
twenty hours without freak water, For fnel, aleo a troveller’s. 
neccesary, they were better off; the argols, or dung of the nunerons. 
flocks of wild animals, were a never-failing source of supply, while 
occasionally, but rarely, frewond was obtained in considerable 
quantities, At Tchachap Cho, a fresh-water lake, 8 miles to the 
vast of Noh, and the 27th halting-place from Leh, o large «treany 
fHiwing from some snow-covered hills to the north-cnst of the lake 
waa found to be covered on both banks with a dense forest of 
willow, tamarisk, and other treea and elirule, For tho first thirty 
marches from Noh the heights of the camping-croonda varied 
between 13,700 and 15,000 feet, and for the rest of the journey to 
Namcho tho ground was somewhat higher; but there was no oon- 
siderable rise or fall throughout this portion of the Pondit's route. 
The large, flat, open valleys traversed by the Pundit, locally termed 
Sauge, appear to be mush ‘of the same nature as the Pimuirs between 
Eastern and Western Turkistin, and the Jilgas of Northern Ladikh. 
These Sange of Tibet, however, wonld seem to have more of plain 
and less. of precipitous mountains. than either the Pamirs or the 
Jil pons 
The Khaimpas of this platean had migrated from their own country 
(near Ailing to tho east.of the Kokn-Nur Lake) about twenty-five 
years prior to the Pundit's visit. They travelled eid Lhdes and the 
Manasarowar Lake, near which ploce they plundered a oaravan, 
and fied with their booty to their present camping-grounde, which, 
prior to that time, were wninhabited. Soon after setilmg: there, 
they were called on by the Garpon of Gartokh to poy tribute, 
which they now do annually to the extent of 5000 Nék-tang or 
Tankas, i.¢, abont rnpees 2000 (2002),.or its eqnivalent in gold, ghi, 
horses, and cattle. This tribute is paid in Gartokh, and « punctual 
payment donbtloss secores a certain tomunity from their peou- 
dillogs being inquired into, They possess large hends of cattle, 
dcc., each tent possessing from ten to eixty horses, and from 500 to 
2000 sheep. They despatch onunally to a fair at Gini-nua, nesr 
Manazarowar, large quantities of sheep and gonts'-vool, salt, aml 
gold; and, according to their own account, when they have finished 
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their mercantile transaction*, they send tack the cloths, &c., that 
they have purchaw:], under the escort of the older and Jes active 
members of the tribe, while the young nen starton som maranding 
exaursi¢n, the victims of which are generally travellers and 
strangers to the country, The Khimpas are well armed with guns 
and-ewords, which latter are constantly worn even by boys. The 
scablards are often handsomely ormmented with gold, tunqicises, 
and coral. | 

‘The men are fine, large, broadshouldered fellows, They wear, 
toth in summer awl winter, postins made of sheep-skine, the: hair 
being turned inside, These counts are worn short, extending to the 
knees only, and are fastened round the waist by a woollen girdle, 
above which the cout is rooniy and capacious, affording ample apace 
for the storage of their goods and chattels when on a journey. 
They have felt hata, resembling in shspe w broad-brimmed English 
wide-rrake, ond leather boots with woollen tops and curved pointed 
toes. They bave no hair on the face, and that of the head is plaited, 
Chinese faahion, into pigtails. The wouvwn dress very much as the 
mon, but their posting are longer und less roomy, They wear 
round leather caps and very long lair, to thi plaita of which are 
fastened long pendants, nearly reaching the ground, profusely orna- 
mented, chicily with silver coins, of which the favourite ia the 
British rape, Goth mon and:women are always in the saddle; 
they ride large, pxwerfal horses; and both sexes are ekilful riders. 
They ure great sportenen, und kill large quantities of game, chietly 
wild horses, sheep, and antelope, They either employ firearma, or 
kill their prey with swords and spear when canght in a trap. 
Their capacity for eating meat appoars to be unbounded, and they 
are apparently naturally somewhat bloodthirsty; as the Pundit 
finale: that on several occasiuny when an animal had heen killed, 
lio taw the Khitpa boys kneel down and lick the Hood off the 
grou This fondness for blood would appear ty be derived from 
@ sill oarlior ayo, ns the food given to infants, when ther mothers 
can no longer support them, consists, in the entire alwenee of erait 
an the country, of pounded cheese mixed op with butter and blood. 
They are of the Buddhist religion; tut their Jangunge is quite 
different from: that of other Tibetans, and only one man of the 
Pandit’s party, who had resided some: years at Sining-fa (to the 
dast af the Koko-Nur) wax ablo to understand it, and to mnke him- 

Between cst tore a Champm district of Shankhor on the 
Pavalpend Ate: cpeall sr Saainaicnon Zinn: 





On the 20th of Awrost the Pandit returned to Hiesik Chika, 
where he saw # large herd of Kidnga, wild horses, fully 200 in 
nomber, THe vontiswel his route over minhabited level plains, till 
the lat of September, when, at a camp called Humacho, he met 
on the reed the Gombo of Garchethol, a gentleman who was dis 
tingnuishuble from his followers in that he wore a pair of golden 
earrings of euch length as to rest on hia shoulders, Tle preseuta~ 
tion of the letter of introduction from their medical friend at Gar- 
gethol secured our party a civil reception; 

The following night there was a sharp frost, the firat sign of the 
approach of winter. 

On the 3rd of September they reached the village of Mango, the 
head-quarters of the Gombo, who had gone on abead of the travel- 
lers. The Pundit paid-him a formal visit in his tent—a large one 
made of yik’s hair—and made him «a small present of =ndal-wood, 
The Pundit was kindly treated, and on intimating to the Gambe 
thut he was on his way to visit a celebrated monastery near the 
Nameho Lake, Chiring Dunduk (the Gombe), ssid he was himself 
about to move his camp several days’ march in that direction, and 
‘proposed that they should perform the journey together, The 
Pundit gratofolly acqmesced, 

Among other visitors was an old man named Sonim Darke, abowt 
eighty years of age, a native of a country near Lhisa, who had teen 
living a8 a servant amongst the Khimpaa for several years, and 
hod gradually accumulated a good deal of property.. The Pundit, 

* When he found that this man could speak good Tibetan, succeeded 
in securing his friendship by the present of a conple of common 
sewing-needles, and obtained from him the following information 
about the neighbouring countries -— 

Sonémt Darke had on one occasion, some thirty years ago, made 
journey fron Thok Dastrdicpa to Ajan, » country about two monthy 
journey in a north-casterly direction. Tlie road lay throughout 
over an extensive pluin, no large mountains being seen, or streams 
encountered en roule. Drinking-water was obtained from a etic- 
cession of small fresh-water lakes, mostly supplied from rain-wuter. 
Shortly before reaching: the Ajun canntry, the rood traverses « here 
rocky range of mountains. Ajan itself was inhabited by tho Sokpo 
Kalinucks, a nomadic pastoral peoples who obtained grin (rice and 
flour) from the noighbourlood of Karka, a largo monastery said-to 
bo tenor twelve days’ journey beyond the southern frontier of 

4 the Ajan country. Near Karka is a large city called Kokod, the 
residence of tho ruler of the Sckpo districts, while Karke: itself 
contains several monasteries, one of which is the residence of the 
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spiritual heal of the Sokpo Kalmucks. The road just dkmoribed is 
never now made use of, on account of the difficulty of ensuring a 
certain supply of water en rove; nd one would yeuture to travel by 
it unless after an norsuslly beary miny season, Wood and grass 
are suid to be plentifal thronghout. 

Karka: isa name about which I have for some time past been 
ondesvouring to obtain authentic information, but I can hardly 
venture to claim any great success in the attempt. Tt is first men- 
Honed, as fur us [ am aware, by Major Montgomerio, re, in his 
discussion of the work of the Pundit, who explored the Namcho 
Lake in 1872. (On the present occasion the Pundit had been =pe- 
cially instructed to make inquiries about it, He saw in Lhasa 
some men who were pointed out to him as from Karka, tall, oopper- 

‘complexioned, fine-looking men, but, unfortunately, be could not 
‘onderstand their language, and his stay in Lhasa was so short that 
he was unable to learn anything authentic abont therm. 

As far oa I can gather from inquiries mado at Yirkand, and from 
information collected by the Pondits, Karka id situated about one 
and m half month's journey to the north-west of Nak Chen Kha, o 
large village situated on a river of the same name a few marches to 
the north-cxst of the Tengri-Nur or Namcho Lake. At this village 
it is said that two roads diverge; one to Karka, passing in a north- 
westerly direction, and the other to Koko-Nurand Pekin in a north- 
easterly direction. The position of Karka thos obtamed would 
tere approximately with an account I heard from a Kalmuck in 
Kashehir, which locuted Karka at about a fortnight’s journey to 
the south-east of Lake Lob. It probally lies somewhem between 
Lakes Lob and Koko-Nur, and I think it not improbable that the 
country of Ajan to the south of it may be the asme as tho country 
of Anj Si which is mentioned by Uspenski in the Russian Ineeafigia 
af & Country lying in o westerly direction from the Zaidan Plain, 
which is to the west of Koko-Nur. 

On the 4th of September the Pundit loft Mango, in company with 
Suni Darke, and the Gombo Uliring Dunduk, the hoadlman of 
Garohé, together with their flocky and herds: thera werd about 
x tent of Nomads in all. For four days they kept company, 
advancing slowly at the rate of about § miles a day. It is the habit 
of thee people, when they have exhotisted the pastimce near any 
one camp, to shift bodily to fresh grown; they wore now on one of 
their customary moves. On the fourth day they reached Kozing. 
in the neighbourhood of which place are very extensive pastures, 
sufficient for the subsistence of the Gumbo's large flocks fora couple 
of month. | | 
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Some idea ‘of-the wealth of this people may be inferred from the 
faot that one of the headmen'was himself the fortunate proprietor 
of 560 horses, 200 yaks, and 2000 sheep. Other members of his 
tribe were said to be even more wealthy than he. 

These Garché Khidmpas, numbering in all about 100 tents, had 
only been settled in the country for about fourteen years. They 
are under the jurisdiction of the Gyalpo of Lhisa, and are very 
mach better off than their neighbours the Gargi Khimpss (who 
are under Rudokh), a# they only pay what must bo to them an 
almost nominal tribute (in gold) of the value of abont 201 This 
gold is obtained at Thok Danrikpa, to the east of Garchethol, in: 
exchange for the pratuce of their flocks, and for borax, extensive 
fields of which exist at Noring Cho, which were passed by the 
Pundit em rowle to KRezing. 

The Pundit appears to have ingratiated himself most enccessfully 
with the Gombo Chiring, for that chief very kindly made arrange 
ments that he should travel onwards with two other men, servants 
of a merchant from the neighbourhood of Shigitzé, who were tra- 
velling with some spare ydks in advance of their master from Thok 
Jdilnng to Shigitee, These men, for their own sakes, were only 
too happy to travel in company with the Pundit and hia party. 

From Kezing eastward fora distance of 80 miles, up to Thok 
Daurikpa, tho country wus uninhabited when the Pundit passed 
through it; but itis occupied by the Khampas of Garché at certain: 
sewionsaf the year. ‘There is capital grazing and an abondant supply 
of water and fel (argola) throughont. The road lice the whale 
way in one of the broad open sangy before described, lying between 
ranges of hills running east and west. South of the Tashi Bhap 
Cho, the southern range runs off in a south-east direction, rising 
rapidly im height and forming a massive group of snow-covered 
peaks, the positions of several of which wero fixed by the: Pundit, 
nlthough ats distance of from thirty to forty miles south of his 
road; 

From this-snowy group flows northwards a very considerable 
stream, the Shyal-chu, which was cromeed by the Pundit im three 
veparate branches, which, although nowhere more. than « foot in 
im depth, are said to bo passable only with very great diftionlty 
during the floods cawed by the melting of the snow in the eumrasr 
months, This stream flows into the Tashi Bhup Lake, whom 
southern shore is about two miles to the north of the Pundit*’s rood, 
From tho osstermn ond of the lako o stream isstes, whose waters are 
said ultimately to drain tmto the Chargot Late, from which they 
emerge under the name of the Nak-chu-khi River, and flow enst- 





wan! to the village of the same name which lies on the northern 
road between Lhisa and Pekin, At the poimt where the Shyal-cha 
was passed by the Fundit, his road was. crosecd by another track 
going from Manassarowar to Ndk-chu-khé, which passes south of 
Tashi Bhup Luke, and then follows throughont its course the 
-$tream which emerges from the east end of the luke and flows to 
the Chargot Lake and Nik-chu-kia. This road is suid to be per- 
frotly easy and to abound with grass and water, but the country 
it passes through is uninhabited throughout, 

The Pundit, who had been forewarned that the neighbourhood 
of the crossing of the two lines of road was a notorious place for 
robbers, took the precaution of piteliing his camp 2 off the 
mad, It is ssid that the custom of the Khimpa robbers who infest 
this country is to cut at night the ropes supporting the tent of 
the traveller, whom they fall upon and out down while attempting 
to escape from the folds of his tent, 

While under the immediate protection of the Gombo Chiring the 
Pundit had felt pretty safe, but he appears, not without good reason, 
to hare passed several sleepless nights before ho again reached 
inhabited country. 

Travelling as a Lima, he had affected great poverty, and through- 
emt the journey he kept his rupees concealed here and there in the 
most out-of-the-way placea imaginable, His chief repository was a 
very old and ragged pad carried on the back of a donkey that had 
ncoompanied him from the West, and which animal, in consequence 
of the riches he bore, obtained amongat our traveller the svubrigquet 
of Sorkiri Khizanchi, or Government Treasurer, 

The Pundit reached the gold-fields at 'Thok Daurékpa on the 
i7th of September, having taken on the latter part of the journey a 
somewhat difficult road over hills in order to avoid the easier road. 
lo the south, which passes round the foot of the hills, but whore 
ho thought he waa more likely to meet with robbers; He had now 
quitted the Khémpa country and had entered the Nakehdng 
Pontod distrio!, in which he. passed two or three abandoned gold- 
mines before reaching Thok Danrikna, 

The Pundit only halted one day at the gold-fields, and continued 
his journey on the 19th of September, His route lay over pre- 
cisely the tame kind. of country that he had previously traversed : 
it crowed several streams, all flowing to the north, For the first 
‘three marches thy country was uninhubited; but after leaving 
Chung Nakdo, nmubers of Chingpa tenta wore almost daily seen 
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16,000 feet above the. level of the sea, the Pundit does not appear 
te have suffered very mich fron the great elevation; the weather 
was mild, and he speaks of the whole of the journey over the 
pliing of Tibet aa a delightful pleasure excursion, whon compared 
with hij experientes over the Karakorum ani other passes on the 
Toad from Leh to Virkeand. Tho shects of velvet turf. covered 
with countless herds of antelope, nist, iudeed, have formed 
Pleasant contrast after the equally devated, but blowk and puin- 
huhited, bare plains of Ling-zi Thang and Dipeang, in Northern 
Ladakh. ‘The Pundit (who is fond of statistics) asserts that on 
one oceagion he actually counted 2000 antelopes (cho und ‘gwe), 
which resembled in appearance uw regiment of soldiers, with their 
home glistening in the aun like bayonets. ‘The horns frequently 
found lying on the ground served him in lien of tent-pege. 

In the Nakehing Pomted (Northern and Southern) district, which 
extends for soveral marches cast of 'Thok Daurikpa, there are alto- 
gether about 150'families of Nomads, all wealthy in horses, yaks, 
sheep, and goats, 'Thromghout Nikehing the sheep are very large 
and strong, and are ulmost all Mack—a peculiarity of this district 
alone, thoee in Western Tibet and Lhisa being nearly all white, 
Yaka ore-used almost exclusively ag beasta of burden, and on Gne 
oomsion the Pundit mot s caravan with two hundrad of these 
animals carrying tea towarla the west. 

The Changpas of Nikehing, who are also promixcnonsly fermen 
Fforpas und Dogpaa, spoak a langnage which differa but lite from 
that of Lhasa, and the Pundit had no difficuity in carrying on 
cinversation with them. | 

In the eighth march from Thok Daurikpa, the Pundit encountered: 
elofty range of mountains, which was crossed by a high but easy. 
puss, called Kilong, 18,170 feet above sea-level. This range mime 
sonthwird, and culminates in some imormoty peaks known by the 
name of Tirgot Lh, from which extends eastwanls « siowy Tange, 
nunierons peiks in which were fixed by the Pondit, slong a langth 
of 180 miles, up to where the range terminates in a mass of poaks 
eallod Gyikharma, which also lie to the south of and very nenr 
ihe Pundit's read. The highest of theses Gvakharma pouks waa 


ascertained by modsorement ta: he 22,800 feet ahora sen-lovel, api 


the Pundit estimates that tho highest of the Tirgot peaks (which 
lay too far off the road for vertical measurement with a sextant) 
ig wh lenwt 2600 feet higher than the highest of the Gyakhnartia 
groap. ‘Dargot Lhd was seen from the Chapta Pass ot a distance’ 
of over 100 miles, and is believed ly tho Pundit to have been 
the highest mountain seen by him on his joumey. 

POL, Xx. = © 
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The highest peak of the Targot Lhd group is called Targot Yop 
(or father), whilo on enormous lake, which lies at the foot of ite 
northern slope, ie called Diingri Yum (or mother); thesa two, 
aocoming to Iomal tradition, are the progonttors of the whole 
world. The cironit round the mountain and lake combined is a 
common pilgrimage, mot only for the people.of the Hor country, 
but for their moro distinguished co-religionists from Lhisa. Similar 
tircnits are made round the sacred mountain of Kailia, near tho 
Manasarowar Lake. 

The circuit round the lake alone ocoupies from eight to twelte 
days, the distance being about 200 miles; bot the complete cir- 
cuit-of lake and mountain takes up nearly a month, The country 
people believe that if thoy make the complete cirenit (termed 
locally Kora) onew, they will be akeclved from ordinary sin; for a 
man to be cleansed from murdor réquites two Loras; but if the 
round is completed thrice, even the murder of a father or mother 
will be atoned for. ‘The Pundit did not feel much somforted on 
learning that this ia all implicitly believed by the country pooplo. 

The district snrrounding the Dingri Lake and another smaller 
lake, to the north of the road,.is called Nakehing Ombo. It is 
eurrunnded on all four sides by snowy monntains, and contains 
several villaces, Fach village contains twenty or thirty. honses, 
built of stone, and surrounded by richly-cultivated fields, which pro- 
duce a profusion of barley. ‘he harvest was not quite gathered 
fo on the 28th of September, the date of the [‘undit's arrival. 

The existence of this cultivated Ombeo plain enclosed by moun- 
tains, which iu their torn are surrounded by boundless extents of 
‘pasture-land, ia a very curions feature, 
~The Pundit had not seen o single field of grain of any désoription 
since leaving Chaluk Zinga, thirty-five marches to the weat, nor did 
he again meet with cultivation until reaching ‘Tulung village, near 
Lhasa, thirty-nine marches beyond Ombo. The heiyht of the plain 
(10,249 feet above sea-level) is not less than that of the mrronnding 
country, and, although somewhat protected from wind, it is no better 
off in this respect than the district of Nakehing Gomnak, which 
berlery it on the east, which is also well watered, and has oppa- 
mated rither roil, bot ia, nevertheless, totally devoid of onlti- 
Ta 

The Pundit is of pinion that the Dangré You Cho and the 
emuller lnke af Tang Jung, to the north, were formerly connected 
ingethor in one vast expanse of water, ‘Tho Diingri Lake iv even 
that the Pundit compares it to the ocean, 
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Thus far om the journey, the Pundit states that a cart might be 
driven all the way from Noh, without any Tepairs boing mode to 
the road; bt in crossing the range, which bonmls on the east this 
Panbo conntry, the path was steep and difficult, There da at 
alternative toad, however. | Fing to the north, by which it is said-a 
cart (aupposing there to be auch a ling in the country) might 
easily travel from Thok Daurikpa to the Namcho Lake without 
inceting a single obstacle wn roule. 

The country to the east of the Pembo distries is Of m precisely 
similar nature to what the Pundit had already passed through-an 
the west, Tt iz inhabited, as far as the Namecho Lake, ly pasteral 
Changpa Nomais, who live mostly on the produees of their flocics 
and herds. No erin whatever js Frown, but lorze qtantities are 
imported from ihe Shigdteé and Lhasa districts to the south, “Thy 
inhabitants are well off as, in wildition to tha produce of their 
flocks, they cell to tho merchanis of the south large qnantities of 
falt, which ia obtuingil from nnmerotws chikes, or alt-lnkes, 
whith lie at from eight to twelve days’ journey to the north of the 
Panilit's road. 

The height of the plateau traversed appears to vary bnt Tittle 
between 15,000 and 16,000 feet above the sas-leyel, The plain ix, 
a8 a rule, confined hetweon mountains which rn paralle] to the 
direction of the road, but a fow transverse ridges of considerahls 
dlevation are crossed en route, The drainage all tends to the north, 





the Striams from the nowy Tabire to the eu h finding their-way 


into nimerons large Jakes, which either Tie in thi samge traversed 
by the Pundit, or are enclosed in sdinflar ange to the north. ‘Thess 
lakes are the characteristic features af the country, and the Pandit 
may well be prond of the discovery and survey of anch a DUM erotis 


and extensive system, Of the whole suries extending from Noh-ty 


Liésa, und stretching across both sheets of the map, the only ona 
that hia hitherto been known do geogTaphera is the Nam Cho, or 
Tengri-Nur Lake, to the extreme east, which, althemeb its position 
with regard to Lhd was: approximately known, and was mavked 
on the old Ohinuse maps, yot it is only within the last few. years 
that its position and extent have been determined with any thing 
like accuracy, This wax done by another Pundit, « Pupil of the 
‘vetoran explorer, whose discoverics are now given te the public 
The largest of these newly-discoversd lakes, the Dangers Yum 
Cho, in about 45 miles in length, by 26 in breadih, at ite wideut 
part; another large Jake, the &y4ring Cho, is 40 miles in length, 
aod from 8 fo 12 across, ‘The waters of the former are slightly 
brackish; but those of the Kydring Cho, and nearly all the laken to 
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the east are beautifally freah, and, os well as the atreame which 
feed them from the south, contain abundance of Gah, and aro covered 
by nivriads of wild-fowl. 

On the occasion of the former exploration of the Namelo Lake 
it was frozen over, and although the Pondit made the complete 
cirenit of the lake he was unable to discover any stream flowing 
from at. On the present occasion, however, our Pundit, baving 
Visited it in the autumn, before ita waters were frozen, distinctly 
traced a stream issuing from it north-western extremity and 
flowing inw westerly direction. Although, at the timo he exw it, 
the stream was not more than a few feet in width, the watercourse 
was broad and deep, and in the summer months must give exit to 
& large river. | | 

The largest river crossed by the Pondit in this section of his 
travels was the Domphu, or Hot&é Sangpo, which receives the 
drainage of the southern slopes of the Tirgot-Gyikharma mnge 
if mountains, and flowa into the Kydring Cho, forming one of the 
nhomerous sources of the Ndk-chu-kha. 

The subsequent: course of this last river, of which somdé of the 
head-waters have now been traced, must, [ fear, remain a mystery, 
“The account which wags given by the T'undit is inconsistent with 
the exjating ideas of the geography of the country, It ig to the 
effect that after passing the village of Nak-chu-kha (Na Ptchn of 
the Abbé Huc), which is on the road between Lhidea and tho 
Roko-Nnr Lake, the river flows in » south-east direction to Chamdo, 
“or Taiamdo, a well-known place on the road from Lhasa to Bathang 
(P4) and Pekin. Thence it is mid to flow south-east and east 
through Amdd to China, under the names of Machu and Konkong. 
If thin statement were reliable it would prove the Nak-chu-kha 
lo be a branch of the famous Yang-teze-Eiang; bal, after o very 
varefil examination of the whole of the data, Captain Trotter came 
to the conslusiim that the evidence in ite favour is not sufficiently 
strong to justify lis ontering inte tho enbject at length. 

It appears, on the whole, not improbable that the first part of the 
Pumlit’s statement yay bo correct, viz. that the Nik-chu-khi River 
flows to Tsiamdy ; if so, it bears successively the names of La-chu, 
Lo-chu, and Lanthaang-Kiang, which, according to most modern 


enna, is afterwards known os the Kamboja, or Mekbong 
iver. | 


If, however, Klaproth's well-known map ia to be relied on (but 
wo now that in one important instance at lnaut, vix. the identity 
of the great river south of Linisa with the Irawadily, modern 
geographers entirely disagree with him), the Nak-ehu-khd does 
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not flow to Tsismdo, mt forma the head-waters of the Nou or 
Tow Kisng, which modern geographers identify with the Salween 
Kiver, which emptios itself into the ocean at Moulmein. 

The Pundit took the came route along the northern ehory of the 
Namcho Lake which was followed hy his predecessor in 1872, and 
was described by Major Montgomerie in the Survey Reports for 
1875-4. From the east end of the lake to Lhisa tho routes ar 
identical down to the village of Iam. From Dam, Nain Singh 
followed the river of the same name in a south-west direction, 
instead of striking across the hills to the south-east, thé direct route 
whith was followed by the other Pundit. 

Tt was not till the 12th of November that the Pandit quitted the 
higher table-lands of Tibet, and after crossing the Baknak Puss, 
18,000 feet above sea-level, desctuded into the bed of the Taltmg, 
an affluent of the river of Lhasa, where for the first time for 
several months he fuund himself at the comparatively low elevation 
of 13,000 feet, from which a steady descent for five short marches 
brought him to Lhisa, at an elevation of 11,910 feet. His pleasure 
was great on reaching Tulong Valley, where he found enltivated 
felds-replacing pastures, and grain in abundance, vegetables, chanir, 
and other Inxuries to which he had long been astranger, Ordinurry 
eattle and donkeys now took the place of yiiks as milk suppliers 
and beasts of burden. Fowla and pigs were seen for thy first time 
since leaving Ladikh. The more civilised Bodhpas replaced the 
Ohangpas, wd the Pimdit was looking forward to a plessant stay in 

But, wnfortunately for him, the approach of civilisation brought 
lim considerable anxiety. On nearing Lhiss he heard a roport 
thatit was currently atated thers that an English agent wus on his. 
way there from Fndia, and that « bond fide Chinaman, who liad 
recently arrived from India rid Nepél, hall been arrested and 
kept in confinement until an interview with the Chinese Amban 
hud enabled him to prove that he was not the man they were in 

Tha Pandit, on lwaring this, halted o day at Lang-donz, and 
sont ono of his own servanta (Nendak, a native of Liisa) on align 
tn “ngage a room in oa traveller's serai, and to inquire whether 
any news hud been received of the: caravan from Leh. Tho man 
returned, and teported that nothing had been heard of it: tho fol- 
lowing day (the (8th of November) the Pundit ontered Llidsa, 

Oa the ocension of the Pundits first visit to Lhisa he-remained 
there three months, and wrote a good description of the place 
Hix present hasty visit of two days only has not added to cur 
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aocompaniod by his two servants. Drior to starting, be collected 
the most bulky and least waliable articles of hia property, tied 
them up im an oid blanket, carefully sealed the pareel, and handed 
itover to the owner of his lodging-house, whom -he informed that 
‘he-was-going cn a pilgrimage to a monastery ten days’ journey to 
the north of Lhisa, whence he expected to bo back in about oa 
teenth to'reelaim his goole, He started acvonlingly in the aftor- 
‘Hien in a northerly direction, but, on soon as evening oame on, he 
wheeled round, and commenced his return journey to Hindastin. 

The first night he halted at Kombo Thang, only 2 miles out of 
Lhasa; the following day he reached Dhejen, a flourishing town, 
with a lurgy monastery on the left hunk of the Lhéesw River, His 
romte for the first stage wos along the hich road to Mokin. 

From Liisa to Pekin there ara two roads; the one generally 
seed, and which is believed to be open ull tho year tonni, goes ut 
first meorly duc east from Lhisa to Tsiamdo, the capital of the 
Kham country; it thon takes o southerly direction, and pastes 
through Pa or Bathang, and the Chinese province of Sze-clinen, 
cFrosing en rowte numerous snow-covered pusses pcross the ranges 
which divide the streams which rise in Tibet, and fiow scuthwants 
either into the sea or into the great Kin-eha-Kiang, afjorwarda tho 
Vang-tere-Kiang. From Lijisa to Pekin by this ronte is 136 caravan- 
marches, and the distance abomt 2500 miles. 

The other ar northern ronte, which ts generally preferred by 
travellers in the lot season, is probably easier, anil there is much 
le anow cenoountercd es roule. [i goes by Nak-chu-kha, and 
crag: the heed-waters.of the Vang-tere-Kinng, from which ther 
are two alternative reads to the KRoko-Nur, Thence the road pases 
ly Sining-fu (Silling) to Tekin, It was fillowed by Uie Abbé 
Huoin his journey to Lhisa 

At Dhejen the Pundit quitted the Pekin road, ani, tariing south, 
crossed bythe Gokhar Puce (16,020 feet) the range tlist separates 

the Lhiea River from the Brahmapiiten, Tho: poss wea covered 
with fresh mow. From it bo obtained a very extensive: view, 
timliracing thi: Yala Shimbo snowy peaks 60 miles to the somth-oust, 
auth the Ninjes Thang L4 peaks at « still ereator distanog on the 
north-west, 

On the 27th of November he renched tho Sama-yt Momtustery, 
whith les on the right tank of w «null tributery of the Brahma- 
patra, abont 2 milloe before jt falls into the preat river. 

From Sama-vé the Pundit travelled down the é¢oursd of tle 
Brahuispatra for two marches, passine weveral emall tributaries aa 
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route, Te oreseed the great river ina boat on the 30th of November. 
In this portion. of its course it is known cithor as + Tsanpo“ or“ the 
tiver,” or by the name of Tiimjun Khia, At this, now the lowest 
known part of the course of the Brahmapttra in Great Tibot, the 
Pundit estimates the width of the river at 500 yards, The stream was 
very sloggi-h, its current near the banks being no more than two- 
thirds of amile per hour. Ite depth was nowhere more than 20 feet. 

The valley through which the river flowa was here several miles 
aeress; on the left bank of the stream waea strotch of satu fully 
14 mile in breadth, the whole ef which is said tv be under water 
in-the months of May, June, and July; during which season the 
tiver is much flooded, both on account of the increase of water 
froo the then rapidly melting snows, as well og from the ran, 
which falis in ounsiderable quantities from April to June. Tha 
Tiverda bere no longer used for irrigation, as above Shigatzé, but 
all the emaller atreams which issue from the monntains on the 
north and south ure thickly bordered with cnltivated land. 

The Pandit left the river near Chetang, from which point be 
States that ite gmeral course is visible dus east for a dintance of 
30 miles, after which it encounters a runge-of mountains which 
¢anee it to diverge in a south-sasterly (lirection. By taking bear- 
ings to, and fixing the position of some peaks on this aide of whigh 
the river is suid to ilow, he fixed the course of the river approxt+ 
mately fora very considerable distance below where he quitted it 
The course uf the river thes determined is very fairly accordant 
with that shown on Te Halde's map of Thibet. 

The Pundit lias thes boon able to throw a« little moro light on 
the lower course of the ‘Teanpo, or the Great River of Tibet. Tt-ta 
unnecessary to follow Wilcox, Mougomerio, and others, who appear to 
have clearly proved that the Teanpo must be the largo river which, 
under the name of Dihong, enters Assam near Sadiva, where it 
jomed by the Pohmo-kind. We may eafoly mlmit that this is the 
cost; an although the name EBralimapitra is doubtless derived. 
from the Brohma-kimd of the Assum Valley, geographers havo, in 
considertion of the wide-known celebrity of the tume Bralima- 
patm, bestowed it on the ‘Tsanpo, the upper and most important 
eouree of the great river. 

From Chetang the Pundits road lay up the Yalung, through « 
rich and fertile valloy, which ooutuins numerous villages and 
monasivries eutteral about on both sides of the stream, “The 
country is vary productive, and contains numebois fult-irees, 
principally apricots and pears; wheat and harley ar olimndint, as 
woll us peas, ond muny other kinds of vegeiables. There is good 
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grezing on the mountains which border the valley, but the breed 
of sleep is vary small, 

From Chotang to the Dilétang plain at the head of the valley 
6 36 miles, In addition to numerous stutiered yillazes of 10 oF 
12 liouses ench the large towns of Naitony ond Chokya Uhutdog 
are passed en roulé, From the Dilitunmg Li to the Karkang Li 
thé road traverses for 15 miles a grassy platean, between 15,000 
and. 16,000 feet above aea-level, throngh which flows o ‘stream 
which takes ita rise in springs, and ultimately finds its way Into 
the Bratmapitra below Chotang, On this elevated region, which 
extends from a considerable distance to the weat, the Pundit agam: 
Tound himself among the Dogpas, or Nomad population. It is 
by the Barkang Puss to the south of the plain that the main 
Himalayan watershed is crossed... On reaching it the Pundit-sintes 
that= magnificent view presented itwif, Vhe whole of the fore- 
grounil was ocenpied by gently undulating ruesy plains, over 
which-on the north-west, at a distance of but a few miles, rien tho 
very conspicnous group of snowy peaks called Yala Shimba, Other 
enowy poake beyond the Brahmapitra appeared tupping the platens 
to the north, while eset and weet and south, mowy peaks eee -in 
every direction, but at great distances off, 

Frow the watershed, which is 14,210 feet above sea-level, the 
road to the Kyd Kya La, a page about seventy miles farther south, 
traverses a high undulating plateau, which is bonnded on its weet hy 
a woll-marked snowy ridge, which runa nearly due norili and aonth, 
and contains numerous gluciars. The drainage of thia country is 
most irregular. “The Pundit'’s road for the first 20 miles from: the pass 
followed a stream which, under the namo of Sikung Séngpo, flows 
for 40 miles nearly due cast, through the Chahnil country, and 
tiltimately turning sowih-cast, runs. nenrly parallel to the upper 
course.of the Bmbmapitm, which river itis aid to jum in Asam, 
After leaving the main stream, the rond ascende a branch valley for 
a distance of 20 miles to the Seria Pass (15,300 feot), and thence 
descends inte m stream which fluwse due south for 40 tiles, mad. 
gubwequently, tinder the name of Tawdng-cho, takes a westerly 
course, and flows round the southern extremity of the southern 
mee which hax been mentioned os bounding the plateau on the 
_ That portion of the plateau which contains the head-waters of ihe 

ang River is from 13,000 to 15,000 feet above sesdewsl. It da 

w very flourishing, well-cultivuted contre, covered with numerots. 
‘small villages containing settled inhabitante, 

The road itself, after lewving the Serdau La, goes nearly duc 
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euth, crossing in puceession several spurs from ihe weatern range. 
and after reaching the Ky Kya Pass, rapidly deacenda Into the 
Chukhang Valley, which is separated from that of the Téwdng by 
a-vory high ridge which is crossed by the Mila Khatong, a pass 
which wus covered with freaii snow, 

‘Between the Gilamg district and Chona Jung the country is 
minhahited, 

Chona Jong is a place of considerable importance, and isa great: 
exchange-mart where salt, wool, and: borax from the Hor country, 
ond tea, fine silks, woollen cloths, leathern boots, and ponies from: 
Lhia, are exchanged for rice, spices, dyes, fruits, and course clothe 
from Assam: ‘This market mnat be one of considerable importance, 
and contains 300 or 400 shops. ‘The Pundit is of opinion that 
although the import and. export trade is not nearly vo valuable as 
that at Leh (the great exchange mart for India and Eastern Turk- 
istan), yet that the number of traders and animals_and ten em- 
ployed in: carrying loads is somewhat larger, The merchants whe 
foreiet the articles from Assam are mostly nutives of Tawang, who 
ar called Monhpas; but the goods imported from Hor are brought 
in by the Dogpas or Changpas, The goods from Lhisa are brooght 
by merchants from that place, The rood from Chona Jung to 
Tiwing Chukhany is closed by snow fron Jannary to May or Jane. 

The Pandit reached Tiwing on the 24th of December, and was 
detained there till the 17th of February, having been unable to get 
permission to proceed to the south, 

Leaving Tawing on the 17th of February, the Pandit reached 
Qdalguri, in British territory, on the ist of March, the road boing 
often deep in snow, while four passes had to be croseed en route; 
of these the passage of the Sai Lé4 and the Menda La were some 
what dificult on account of snow. ' 

At Oddlguri the Pundit put himeelf in commoanication with the 
Assistant-Commissioner of the Durrang District, who kindly made 
all the necessary arrangements for forwarding him to Ganhiti, 
whence he went by steamer to Caloutta, which place he reached on 
the 11th of March, 1875, 

Tefore closing this Paper it may be well to recapitulate the chief 
resnlia of tho Paniit's last exploration. 

He bas mode a very careful and well-exeented ronte-snrvey of 
the whole line of country traversed. viz. .1013-miles from Lakong 
(west end of Pankong Lake) to Lhisa, and $06 miles from Lhasa 
to Odilguri. Of this total, distance of 1519 miles, throughout 
which his pacings and bearings were curefally reconted, about 
1200 miles lie through country which has never previously been 
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‘have been discovered ; the existence of a vust mowy range, lying 
parallel to and north of the Brahmajitra River, has been clearly 
dimmstruted, and the positions of several of itx peaks have been 
‘aid down, and their heights approximately determined. 

The Bralimapitra has been followed! for a distance of 40 miles in 
A portion of its course, 60 miles lower down than the lowest point 
hitherto determined; and as its approsimute course for another 
100 miles hag been Jaid down, thu absolutely unknown portion of 
that mighty river's course now remaining lus been very materially 
reduced. The route between Liisa ond Axeam, cid Tiwing, of 
which next to nothing has hitherto been Imnown, lias been carefully 
wurveyed, and the daily marches described. 

Aso framework for the map, no loss than 276 double altitudes-of 
the son and stare have heen observed with a sextant for the deter- 
mination of latitude, and the close accordance of the results infer 

and owith the mapping of the route, by the pacings and bearings, 
Trove iIncontetahly the gener! secaracy of the work. 

The temperature of boiling water has been oleerved on nearly 
every pass and nearly every camping-ground (497 oleervations in 
all), adding materially to the value of the maps. 

Frejjuent obeervations of the temperature of the air and the 
sirection of the wind have given us come further widition to the 
knowledges of the Tibetan climate, 

‘The Pundit saffered much in health during the latter portion of 
fig journey, and his ovesight has become seriously injured from 
expose and hard work, in most trring climates, throughout o 
long serica of yeuts. Tle is now anxious to tetire from active 
work, and will probably receive a grant of land in bie native 
conntry ; and thus, having happily survived the perils and dangers 
of the road, it ix hoped he may epend the declining years of his life 
im comfort, aud with a due appreciation of the liberality of the 
British Government, 

(Tho above Paper will be printed entire In the ‘ Journal,” 
vol, xlvil j 

The Paesmeer was tre all aurmeys 
of Naik Sieh were of the sre tere = ‘Tat filed ya 
Genes Sockets te eee in 

the yireent time, became: the En Mirtieter at Pekin, i his tevenk Sate 
tio with China, bad leans there whowld be @ Heht of travel from 
Chins across 'Thibet into India, opening tp the very toute which Nain Sitch 
lad traveteed. [very part of Central Asis was tecotning daily of apeeee ir 
ditically, thd even commitrcially. Such cays Net a9 that which the Pumdit 
iecomplished, however, wore full of peril and wautifal of homan life, anu 
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therefore the Pundit was-entithel to great praise, He hal undertaken two 


jourmeys each extending over 1200 milee Tho last ‘was across tho erat 
northerst platens of ‘T'hibet, By far the most int ® account of any 





jonraey previously made in the Present Jeneration iw that comntey, was that 
written by the Abld Hur, and hiv brother +, the Abbé Gatet The 
Abbé Gabet died very soon after his return home ; and though Abbd Hue lived 
to write a brilliant book, abd was very much fete! and approclated in hie own 
“gotntry, France, he died a very few years after, "Chor wes no doubt that the 
health smd « cebattintion oC bow wees. tained by the trinle which they me 
rignood in traversing the "Thitetam: platean from: 15,000 fect by 218,000 
above the level of the wea, The Society wore much indetited to Cap 
"Trotter peal hs them an account of tha journeys of the iatite explore 
Himalayas. 


"Colonel. H. Yous sid, wliloazh be had not hitsselF been in Vhibed, i 
that reepeot be was ina similar position to every one present Some ew 





Buropeans mich! hare got, as it were, upon the margin of the region, but io 


the course of Tuany centuries very fow lind airto: “erritedrrEyer te 
“orp Vf only the juarney of the Pamdis: fron | 

jnat beon described, was cousidenod, it imisht seers that shail te 
ovt-of the highest insportancs ; bat the laloura of Nain Singh eoust be t 
aaa whole, “Thin was not his first jatenen: In 1865-0 he made 
anda mur bportant douney of abort tha game length, when le 
hia, and traced poorly the wholo course of the great river which was 


gutuerally bdewtifiel with the Brahimajdtcs. Thiled waa a reat. lntersat- 
ing country in many respects. If the sea wero supposed to rise wptil it 


nittalnind some 13,000 foot ery (te present level, niriy tie wholp of Asa 
would Aga ppear, and so would Arabia, Persia, Join, ant China, lovving the 


large tract which was called Thibet. That would remain above the suriaee.. 


be 


There was no pap hone hye reg m the world on n re theese ns 
resion extendine over oT CM) ao might be fond 
aie never rllsyrdadh sage poten below. the ench the »of Mont Biano, ‘That wax 
remariably cireumstanes about 'Thibet. a mist really be cousidered. 
to | immediately north of Cuilmere, and to extend to thd Chinese inaitier 
anor ver all that country sutdbantially the samo laughing was 
i and, with one eteeption, it waa of one telicion, that of Lame 
Haddidan. Theouly exception wast tothe extreme wost, where in the COUNTY, 
ee = Antal lacey 29, Littl: Thilet the people had for some comturies | 
‘The accurate geography of tis country might be said to hinvn 
sa fa Opens L1G or WTES, when the Jenuit Missionaries were 
their great survey of Chinn, They were not Risaiantehe able to eutor 
athe iutt they partially trained sume Lamas, very much sa Colonel Rory 
werie had trained the Pondit, and these Lamas made a kind of survey, givitg in 
cehersl way the courses of a goul many Tivers, which were afterwards 
by ('Anrille in hie great atlasof Ching. Until lately that had been the foumdat 
for air knowlele of Thiket. Ib wae not, however, known what yaloe to 
attach to a good many uf their points, aml a ereat deal of their desctiption wea 
oliviowly very vague aml general, The eet oh Nalu Sinel was the first pom 
bad given accursoy und soubetance. to of Thibet. He had fixed the 
position of Lhiss, and of the grees rr af ete a diagonal frogs Laval: 
io Lhdea. Though Thibet had been ontored as, vacate, Bs eee 
travellers, unfortanately none of them won geozraphers ir mrveyort.. 
the your 1660 or 1670, two Jesuit priests, Grinber and d'Orvillo, ‘traveled from 
Sining to Lhassa, then to Kath afl toto Hilla; bot the account of their 
joormey was tery mm prod they took na observations. Afteresnds an Ltallin 
prist, Md Doaliterl, entered Cushinere and travelled from Iudak to Dhdaa 








y by the very route which the Pusuilt. had descrited, but his journal, 
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snd at ptecently teen. vacoveeed in tial andl had not yet Leon Wished; Tp 
i ce Dutchman, V af nt re ie, 






Of Mr. Markham when compiling his book on ' hibet. ‘The next journey was 
aad yale ads pana ; and 40 years biter, Mr, Manning reached 

cE Why he went there it was difficult io understand even from his own 
journal ; but li did gt thers au wae arrested nnd cent back. zn The next 


acoctint was thal end Gabet. They alao wen not georrmphers, and 
they added Avett i part thiral knowleige of area rb theugh 
the bank which the Ab ue published wae one of the moet ent 





that ever way written. Ir therefore remained for the I'undit Nain Fingh to 
give an gccurnte basis for the maps of ‘Thi bet. That was the creat schiovement 
which be bad sceoomplished very much toil, andl with sacziBee of his 
‘a alt and which was the great reason why the Geographical Society had 
; es him their Gold Modal. 
Fir Hexur Taran aah he was partioularly lad to attend om the 
ee tok: , indepermiontty of the aes which § stink with 
/ ull gens i ; t sate tracks of 
7 Parga pobenacpheonieyiapeh eit's Ten years 
oo Colonel Monteorserio liremghit the first journey of the J Pandit tofore 
af rintgenarsth he wan the means of obtaining from the Comell of 
pogr the presentation. of a ld watch to the Pandit tn 
sanition Motes retail wrrices to the canaeo! Geography. Ho had there- 
loge always felt that he waa to a certain 1 riegree sponsor for the Pandit in-is 
geostaphical wark, Ot referring to the * Proceedings’ of the Geographical 
Society of that date, ho was particulariy atrock. by o remark of the late 
Preident, Sir Roderick Marchi, whe, with that wonderful prescience which: 
disti hed him on so anany occasions, in presenting the gold -wateh to the 
| it, #nid that he felt pretty anre that that-was ily an ernest of farther 
Gastinetion, in eet, he unmistakably alluded to the protable preentation te 
the Pandit of the Guld Medal of the Society on sume future ocension. From 
that lime to the present be had always followed the Pundit’s work with dee 
and eret-ineressing intenst, and he wos foe ibibo of to find that hid career 
how cnlminated in his carrying off the Bine of Geographical cepa 
the Hold Medal of the Meyal Geographics! Society. But white be 
ghia crusts to theltundit for hie perseverance, his gallantry, ated hi ‘skill, be 
‘could net forcet the clatme te consideration of the Dupertessnt of the po 
service which fonnded the echiool to which the Pandit belonged, It wos Past 
ta be  exying wantin the guographical researches of India that Europerns were 
cmiable to penetrate into these connutrics which lay on the north and porth- 
western fruntler, and Uoioneeed to the heads uf the Department of tho ‘Trigono~ 
tietrical 5 r that i wonld he desirable to found m velran for the purpose 
native a2 It waa & sagparre eS 

















the Dey a in trilning 

on f the purpose of explornt a hervangandt he had always 
Beet arca\ orate wae die te rronagr sen pgp li Colonel Walker, 
Utelheed of the ‘Trtgmomettienl Surrey ¢. Col tgomerie, who really 
fanthiled the achool of nathre vaplorere;. ani Captain aoe whe tet aoly 
coniploted the work of his predecessors, but also utilieed the pal whi 

had obtained, Such mun ae the Pandit, the Havildar, and the 

eae tivntoatiec ta: lriurétetic: Unbsnoarn) dincerian:) when] Sompiena, Wee 
unable to abow their funes. The nye Sa pogo 
Teen able to determines longitude, The 2 “of Jnnae appear. be 
teyond the power of any native amrreyor. The itvules hal ri 
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ew nls ict ent Si Hey Baio) ha Daipenauk pe area 
Tho Unesinesr said lie a hats iad ge ooh 
, : t a letter had been received fromi peer 


a He Sg Sais written a fow ghasreations, poitti | 
Singh had bees one of his own em ae Lavine Reve ensaged Carr 
oe & eystem of exploration which Captain 








“yeh May, LAT2>, 

Theugh unfortinately Tam neable to attend this Evaning"s Meeting of the 
Toyal Geographical Soctoty, I shall te glad to be allowed to convey thr 
yiu some memarks on the labours of the distinguished Puutit, Nain Singh, os 
account of whose latest travols, [ understand, is to be reed instead of the P 
ropapepes by Captain Trotter, 

A vory in A shart summary of the Pondit’s ings wun given fir the 
‘Times’ pot long ago, from a perusal of which, the claims of tite remarkable 
indian surveyor to the hich honour which has just been conferred on him by 
the Royal Geographical Society are tomde abundantly evident. Yet even [a 
that statement the facts are in one instance only inadequately mp i 

if a not wnlmportant omission which T woold Ina few: words # 

“Tallode to thet part of the statement which says that the | o" 





stiached to the Mision to Kesheur in 1873, but neturned the ean Le yidoth 
Pog mena eater servicns mudered to thas tmleeion, elihwe by befaeetf 
or his brother Pundite, nor are the foeta attendant dn, or rather 


undertaking. the fina! journey which has proved. the crowning ee 
labours alladnd to. 
~ "Phe fants areot follows. “When the Gorernment of India deeded to send 
. al non ti ae ey che Ghar in ren it was ee to 
tan the [ne eriment (o accompany 
secon, spell to ive him flee inher staff of asiveante. Capbain 
Oftieer selected: and Ablnl Sibhan, a wi bsurveyor iy the 
Snopankieat Survas Deportiient, ‘end two: bf, the : 
‘Survey Pamiits with their Asietauts, were added; so fxr trom Pundit 
ah having retired the same year bape dai anything, hey he remained 
the Misuiim the whole toe, and was dey de bobs Tbydam tripe by 
in ‘Trotter, after onr return to Laduk in 1874. 
Of the invaluable survioe to scletion reailered by: Captain: Teuttet, it ta mot 
nogesary now to apeak, aa T hope some other opy unity may be afforded Ls 
uf proving his claims un this Soclety. Bot aa the P which hue 
this evening, giving « record of Pundit Nain Siogh's travels, wos rebanin af <s 
Captain Trotter, and os the Ponilit was v indebted to hiv Boelish 
roi nt almoat wrery atop, for advice and inotroction, {t re only fair io 
in-Trotter that those bs who had opportunities of olmerving is powers 
of pacinlb e the stall placed at hie disposal should bear testimony to the 
avid tice of t ocd mls titans thieed dleplisvedd. | 
storia them Asrstante was to send the Mabomm 
nt thy countries mero the Pamir wl the Alsi—whererer, in rig 
ook) mest thelr cortlisionivte—and to een the Pondite by the gorthem 














rat Fhe Tay ant cso det hr eo the 
“Pribet. and Lhdee to Hipdewten, ‘These to be obandoned, 
: panier tans “pinbore pepe famnta Ay in which Pundit iehun Singh 
himself io be a worthy follower of the une whom we now delight te 
sas Fire ak iumadtintely what Kishuw Singh did, bot will fest disposes 

Pundit Nain Singh. Hoe re | during the severe partef the winter in 
ascend, asd took valantla tneteorol observations. As econ aa the 

for ertesing the Patmlr came round, Pundit Nain Singh was a Cees 
from } Yarkund ccd the Kogyar rotzte to thet 


“ oot Kuen Siiiel wes plonadions th of 8 iy eharneter, 


Betides accompanying | i Trotter in kisexpedition from Kashgar, be was 

taken by that officer on is Pamir Expetition, nv fir as ‘Tash Rorgen, and 

thence to Yarkund by the direct: toate, viz, the Charling River, 
‘He then was sent by Kboten and engi acfoss the eaalary continustivn of the 














Kuen Coen, aed over the vast lol br ike Lake Pangong and Leh, ‘The 
ognrvey Of this route was promoune hic Bs alee Trotter to be uno of the rout 
important geogmphical restilts siathe hy the Mission. After detailing the 
Sse! wromrem, Wuplain Trotter ay, tthe nuwiy acquired know! iol 






pe, load to important practical reanlts . . 1b i parent, 
the realise of this posits with other information collected by tho 
Stover Pin cout during the past few years, thats road exists betwoon the plains 
Hindnstin and ‘V'urkestan, which entirely arolds thy territories yf the Mah 
ina of ashinir, and which in summer monthe may bo travered withont 
once ‘crasing snow, of without emoonntering ono Pally alilfianalt pass auch ies 
ate known to exist in the Kara-Korim ami Chonechemne tones! One resnll 
of Patullt Kishin Singh's route-anrvey was io cand an alteration of more than 
20 miles In the previnnaly accepled value of the sec ot Rheten 
* Tho success achieved by Kiehun Singh in this scrosé the range fror 
hee: to. adv on inking se or at all events stimu the ides mie 
hey? gherished journey of explomison throw 
aii he Himalayas te India, a trip which h ri begvaly 
cocomnplishod-—T eeinas Pokerri.” 


My, Fe Doman Motoax remarked, that although the Pundit’s journey 
was no doubt a very interesting oun in many ways, it was ‘desirable that somo 
European ahoold visit the same jos abe wold be able to collect facts 
Finting to. the animal and vegetable life there Sir Henry Rawlinson lad 
spoken of tho difficulties to be oreroome in wnch & journey, bast when [wes 
romermbered what English explorera had done in the Himalayas, and what 
Bassin explorers’ hod done further to the north, asso scene Ott ae ae 
orl og difficult ws thesa which the Pundit visited, surely 
coald be fonnd to explore the grent platean. of 'Thibet. Colouel Yule ‘bind 
omilted to who had done 


mention one explorer 4 good service in the northern 
part of Thibet, the Russlin traveller Prejovalekd, 


My, a eorr a ett Bacspens tid, po one who had-studied Himalayan go- 
fail to feel eratedul for the two vertloal aecilons across the 

soaeteina down 2 the Taanpa, by Pandit Nain Singh ono of which was 
Geserited ju tho Tager, ‘Thee sevtlons hull thrown light om. the 


Whole subject, Py j delighted wo bes tat the dig ic 
Ais medal to the Sess yt 
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Tne apm herd OF the dntinetions between: Hor Pa een abd eae 
paar Pa taby coon bs Seer aeckiak sto, cot the Bok Pu hy AE lk, 
whee Kok or oe the ve them thetr name, and tod to the origin uf 
anclent Seyth While the resion inliabited by the former wae a hi 
i ara by interior Jakes, that ocenpied by the Sok 
eT iy the des ristnce o€ the adhusate ot Oe Brahmatutm, the 
eatiaen: the Camnboxtia, the Yang-teze-Kiang, apd the heal-waters of the 
Hoang-ho, He, was faaticialeelp delighted to: bear that all this pamcapctanere 
region was probably no jonger to be hermetically sealnl to Fong ae 
walicn, Allasio wet made Ia the Taper Kalk, which ee loo Bees. 
mganded ag an in We pune hoped that when anal i Mie 
printed in the ‘Journal’ it alate accompanied by: at cnaan iy opts 
the sabjrct of Kalka, Mr. Morkharn had elsewhere, and so had ha himeslf, 
explained the problem. ‘Karka was noticed by ‘Tamer. It was identical 
with Kalka, which, was derived from the Kalka River of Northern Mongolia, 
That river gave its name to the Mongotian princes, who, when driven. ook 
of China, previous to the Manchu invasion, settled on the Kalka River, and 
ao acquired the name of the halkas, Outer Mongolia is divided among 95 
four Kalks Khanates to this day, The high priest or Larus, of 
Kalkas ri nhers ihe priestly influence that controlled all Momgotia. “Suck 
jill a et baring attached to this high priest, that the Chinsas Emperor 
graye tres take his election ont of the hands of of the Kalka petnoes 
at ua euborliavte to the Grand Lame at Thibet The Rusaiana on 
armed mission at lrga, the mat of f the Taransth Lama: amd 
chat we might look foreund to eome pesonful intercourse with Lbdss, 
at no distaat period. 

Sir Hexer Rawiretox sald intelligence hill recmntly been reeoived. that 
Golanel Prejovalski hod reached Lob Nor, the lake in the great plain_of 
Turtary, which hed never befor teen-visited by an educated Ecropean. Hu 
Tint tenvelled round i and found that it was of gposter extent meander re 
Tiously been supposed. He had also discovered traces of 
on the southern and sonth-wretern. ahores, reealling these traditions of Lerled 
cities which Sir Deuglaa Forsyth bad collewted, Mr. Morgan asked why 

feel h officers wers not able 19 perform journeys Into Thibet, The Pa ti 
difficulties of course could be overcome, bat pte cxclugive roney tho 
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no doube there would bea llttio army. of sclentilie ‘explorers ant tahe Willan: 
nebo wauld pry Samed the fauna anid flora, ata) exhaust the scientific 
entam|tntinn ef the conntry. The same polltioal diffignitios existed In sonia 
: countries. No Eoropean hod been allowed to tmee the apper 
course of the Orns, or the great route by the Chitral Valley from Peshaerne, 
‘The Poesuvest gald Lhasa was the Moom of the Buddhist workl of Bastom 
Avs, and it waa no mom possible for a European ta get to Liisa than to 
Moeces, “It wos true that Captain Horton hed sncovede! in cachibg the 
Lutter elty ; but when Mehermet Ali once was aaked by a well-known traveller 
for authority and an escort to-go to Mecea, the reply waa: “ Yes, yon can. oo ti 
Meces ond you can have at estort; but you won't come Foul r; 
and f don't think many of your txcort will minum either” Geen are 
babi icaPe i to Bir Thotm: W iota haa banned tus tence niinn of our our rigvta 
as to travelling thrmagh this ecuntr tinder the“ Favouted Nation” cla. 
No dont it would bea lnog time the-advantare would be mined mtitined, 
Pelt wes u very tainril (ling bw the Okinews, whose power cee the aint 
was renily dopendont on Gn the influence of the Lema: at Lbiss, to look 
‘The qrontest. possitilé jealousy aud suspicion npon the entrance ‘of Kurupenss, 
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who might: ero bir their i satbonity Soin A debt ge res Ree wus due bo 
the ‘Punit, whe sceesitig amie oneal: peril Lhésn he was 
‘evga by somo on who knew him, and it Sane ta 
aa to when ee ans Ete eke if 

Paces oils aver wave Dont Homer, we 

cihhiat he was: peeogniae -papiecenivef omic : rene, wa vc 


eniants crs wspatched them off to ludia, white he went forward for two 
days, inorder to bitwl the authorities and give lis attendants a goed start, 
. at wae s a of tng leroism. te was not that a were not 


Noli’ Sieek the Gobi ear pe ase pclae tale, 
din bestowing their highest honour, they were not influenced ty consideratione 
‘of rare, of creed, or nationality, ae pens Ee tor tho ent ve had dons the 
$redlést service to Geographical i 





ADDITIONAL NOTICE. 
(Printed by anter of Council.) 


Voyage of the * Ellangowen" to China Straits, New Guides. By 
Rev. S ALACFARLAKE. 


We left Somerset on the 2tat of March, hating on bear! es a i lo 

juedical tissonary, Dr. ‘Turner, acl his wife; aleo the teachers’ wi 

Yule Ysland, who bad come oter to remit their health, and had saliclantts 

acomplished the object to enable them to return to their hixhanda and work, 
‘We anchoral for aT ae ek ee he 

ani, a Tocked ail night, got very little sleep. Noxt day it was tas 

reuzh to ll at York i—our woodiny-ctation—eo we ranen to Darn 


a henry Hy Darnley on the Scdaar (sin HR 
t rt ey on the mic the and ted Anchor 
| if the Gulf we hed» leh fate y atill wa 
: a} t the veniag'of ibe following dey. ~The enn 
act, darkness came on, however, bofors we reached the pases ard @ 
Beary sal came ff the aed rendering it imposeibli for Wa tO See OOF way. 
he Tun what we eopposed to. be our distanng, we anchored in 15 fathon 
ef water, aid in the murning were pleasnd to find oureives near the mouth of 


past. 
_ Tt wana lovely Sabboth-mornine when we steamed into FH. Sound. 'T 
wind and main bad “crac. shake Aubicidle hen’ Mount ‘Owen S ae 





core 





pees Sa LE eka of dsl and lighting yy the hill ay 
ral Tie eh apes reve Ver on tier, i au " 

oh Bremen ches of feecy, anowy-white cloods 

ug neat lery fn or eizant batterie 7 ata 
of this majestic sene like Nature's general, li; with Bieter 
atiocapher snd» elotily plait drawn ni beth 
sult free .' . quite @ panoramic view, tpor 


apm of uals sory in the vicinity of Yale Inland he 
beets fromm fever, indeed Tal as owt of fi i 
artived, but fi Yule Island, on the lene healthy os most of the istansle 
in. Torres Simits, We went with thon on sore, and’ fonn (that the teachers 
ha aemlycorcplted ther ew haus, which i newt Bolt ot ci, state 
on the weather side of the island about 2 milous from th anchorage, Tt ian 
two-elory linuse, the frame of which la well put together and oreeed 3 E 
panilatius-leuves neatly sewn together, ‘The doors and shutters ars made fr 

ee a a ee ) 


leachers a to be.mak a favourable impression the ike 
ate the young folks, mt like to go with the teaobina i their boat 
ei make a very good crew, the Women seemed pliased tose 





ich he presented to her, At the teachers’ hous we got the principal 
tien torether, to whom ! addnasesd a few words through tive teacher, atte 
to them our object in coming amongst them, ud ales egress 
present, we Jeft, mturning by lund across the island, which to Te 
fo, well watered, After visiting several parts, We selected w ccorttt tb 
the best site for «= miasicnstation, notwithstanding the mangrovi-sw 
chee by. It is a tolerably healtiry plateau, about 200 feot above the leew 
of the wea, expose! to both south-east and qorth-wost Wilda, Near a Tonning 
stream of good water, and also near the bay, where there is a fine samy 
beach, anil one of the best anelorases en the const of Now Giuines. 
A med accident ocoutred whilst we wore at Yule Taland; Captain Bexdl ao 
Torres Straits, had gone over in lik entter to seo abouts some paral mic bad 7 






Was in the act of throwing it, when it Hodel, carrying away. ia left hand. 
one native polled quickly te the Ailungoos, whem be was tiken ot edn 
Te tonsetbaat Hane. Wo hel nat arrived on the beach from utr trip miand, 
the Pee of the dynamite and ‘the shrink from Cuptalis 
Hedlich Wee hestene! on bourd, where we wore amet by the horrible wight of 
the shattered stump, ~ We iminerdlivtely sent for Dr. James, but as it would be 
about an hour va he conid arrive, Dr. Turner commenced the operntion 
at once, cutting away the ehrsle ated bone at the wrist-joint, and had finished 
some tit before Dr. Jamea arrived, Wo took Capiniu Redlich with us te 
Post caby at hie request, his crew folliwine in the cutter, thera 
Dr, Turner attondal bins whilst fo Lawes nud I boda’ oom Stmita, 
Wo found that Port bia) ite best apes | 
Site et ern ce oa 
fon, Vern enuies meago had just arrived from 
the Gulf, which ehlitened the pcens, the crews sie husy, driving a hriek 
and noley trade with the people of Port Moresby, Ii looked as if such a place 
miiat be-healthy: but From fore, snd count, the atantene of enhioe 
Mra, Lawes’ a eetine from fever, aml count the mminker of teachers" 
rated, we are drives Janie to t conclniton. 
TL visited and. examined ono of the large canoe, Alt rudaly oom 
sin ha eal fe re tad hase together," hese 
ve abet sy feet long, hollowed out and lashed torether, The outaide 
oper wern about 4 fact ini dimmeter, the three inner ones being aye 
Vou. XX1, D 








which 

serdar ct me a ane ape ee 
Ga covanat wid anal sitter Facsiae = tnloouy Whilst level with the sida 
of the outer cances, a fence is erected, about :t feet high, which is emelceed 
with the leaves of the aaco-palm. ‘The platform projects about 6 feet over the 
ends af the cance, Fach endl of the enclosure is roofed in like « nattre house, 
and in these compartments men, women, and children, jive during ther 
Fe seslce Silchar ahipiy dovbat tone babe a by th Tot by thich 
Fibs uo lane’ Wie sid Oe teal, distance front each end 
Cie thee cer tonn ha mreeeeees ee 





‘that jtcan be kanled cither way. In tacking, vin: ete ac aides 
from. one end of the oance to the cl ty Hy 

Mr, Lawes joined us at Tort Moresby, where Dr. aml Mrs. Turner remained 
‘intil our mtum. Having on a previous voyage visited the villages from 
core Momealey to the sreaten sid ef acd Bay, we decided to commence with 
puna, which is cnrsy eee Th beech cok Aivate e at. the enirance to 





moony We left Port Moresby on tho afternoon of the @rd‘of April, 
niu’ steamed through the Basilisk Presse, boping to rm down under sal 
during the night, and so cave our fusl; but the wind fll off, o 7 te to 
heop up easy steam, On the following ‘morning we stood In for Feud Bay, 
Saatog: akeig Uns. reel ow the custerri-siAa, This reef, it i 
‘fahing-ground. Wy saw about a liundrnd natives at work t 

‘enxions to get as near the village as possible, wo steamed ters 
traf, hoping to find-some pusagn through which we Boni tes or little 
eamer; but there did not appear to be any opening. W: 

find anchorage niider the lee of the barrier-réef at ocak et & btohe 
at 25. fathoms. Evening had ect in, ond wo felt that we nivet anchor in the 
alee forthe night; so we returiel towards the an idiore the on 
saul, whens well up, sur fo our delight, a fine behind 

enongh for a veel of a tho We steamed np to eho 

tod anchored in the entratie stant to. tha Villager WHIdh tora quiee 
anchorage at al! sensous 


ht mon became evident that we hued d into a thickis-poprlabed 
Camera ter wat no enue fe 


miter Velho! weru aon crowded with na the siete Ba 








sede gare iprenspana Sten ait ai Said Ee con to tha othe, 
ailie @ Hite angar; tat no one had the courage to taste, although what. 
taste would have been in their dirty mouths, fithy with constantly 
the betel-ont, etiam ase a kind of see bark, it is tO aay, 
prayers they esemed bewildered, althouzh they had ecidnttly ati idea that 
rs aga to he quiet. We had some talk with the chiefs, some of whom 
could speak the Port Moteaby Ianzunee, Having made them a small present 
ach, We accompanied them on shorn, and were delighted eS 
the moh a follewes by Sof ila dough fe toonant mis we 
ied i. cre i fe w 
consiata of nine vi comnectesd rinae aint | y treatly farce 


Feber’ 





former, Hike the villaces, cleanly nd t muerte omgh 
the houses and streote are overs Srey res ns lt ee 
husk is tobe geen. ‘They must he : Parrots ‘and 
*sieartiaind id Sri tea peeks eevee te on the | sof macy of the 

and the other ta 





arsenal ay ri ct terra mith tbe peo mul ie other, but cach 

rei n evening from ane t. provisio 

The agrioulinrisis never try to cabot Hkh; tor the aie to plant, althenwh 
live ee eee A large plot of land is turned ater very systematically 
rel icky y by a number of men standing in a row, with o pol ted | : 

each hand, which they mise and plunge Into the be mont sin ltaneonsly san 

Sinite ak on a over the soil, I wala ow 

si Rieky, Cleey ett tarts over an acre of muil in this acai ENC "make and ft 

great number of cancet; aome have on ong 
bl rg two Lashed together about 18 Saha Pear acai. We aw | 








making a timber of canoes, and were surprised at the adipability por dite 


sta of the etousaxes, and their dexterity in aang tit. 
better than some of the common axes sold =a tt 
baer Of the Rermpunnite: are wed! built, their ropes 


mi carefully  pultivated, ‘their etrests 





alelig | the town, carrying our ute 
brellas. I noticed that walking artm-in-arm iu titlta couranen cecmtesnul flee 





aececkeat igs foe On the deck of the v sa well az in 
lpenrod the young women seem to hane on to the arma o 
iii aie nakeras lly, We suppose the town to consiat of fact Tene han 
tarts, 
sig Mech the nativie we learnt thet a river runs into the n Which takes 
ite riva behind the Astroiaby range, so wo took our amall and eroaed. 


the Ingoou, which li about 15 tiles In cirenmference, ani sey too tathore 
» a the entrance, and for more than half-way across: it haw 
hithorta beet mipposed that there was no jmssago inte it, HOW, howarer, 

we have found it to bea wplondid anchorage, lane enonghi to moc 
a fleet. The river bears phout +s from the entrance of the lagoon, We 
pulled up it for 14 mils, found it 9 feet deep, and aboub 80 wards wide, 
22 | 
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although shallow at fhe entrance, there not tha we went) more 
than * feet of wuter at low tide. "AN Sirs tt bare bo, eon Abad yee took 
@ pretty aharp tn rotied a range of hilla-and bom to tho vorth-weet, 
ae es natives say, Letween thy Maczillivmay and Astrolabe ranges, 
From the account of the natives, it would rey als thal Sag prea ia 
the watershed or svorce of this river and Manumann, the op annie. 
to the east and the other to the west. We have named cour, discovery, the 

erenilea. Tt roma into m Ibtsin, obout 2 mille in circumlerenos, fost before 


the lagoon. 
Oa oar meta saltag| iva Bed reget eonin one Inil ot a ; vere oF 
tit a at t were AB tit, fenting 
at (they expend consider then thievioa, Tike the Port Morestay 
They | tely went on shore, and mturmed with the father of 
Hie bor who had stolin the and who was willhic to lear the pumish— 
metity ‘ancl thie chil somed to Ehik tha he coh veh reoeive it, if et for thes 


wt least for their tronble in him to the shi 
Petia left Kerepanu,om the at af the Bah ae April, we were eur 


The moment the matives fonmj the steamer ithe 
Hiiaes sie & pavatal cuch to tha Ghijld side anda eesacabitng for ext wEELHO? 
jumped inte the sea at onee; others mmle a lap for canoes, which they junk 
Shimeat:; ‘hilat others crowded into a amall canoe, which quivtly took a tick 
Mownwanis, and ap got rid of the lot. “The scolding and ray es 
ing eel ta. wand deafenites, They seemed natonialed 





iecier we cutie We anche cov: the loa ot Crmmiaton laltod & een 
just inside the barrier reef, with » beautiful sendy bach all round, thickly 
eer Seman of botetiele ot pero This is « good and convenient. 
mare pet betes amar eal et coe if Mi ot of a safe ae 
where ma ¥ L] aii Poons tor 
wha dined ia weeding sation fr onr | the stasaioe ie is about rt “mally 
and 7 miles fran the mainland. Wes a lirge canoe at 
= hala Ahaag eyed gle miles off, and sacu after we landed fire amall ones 
ake eid from the reef, Wo went wards the place where yon flee 
pe pot land, bat Mes eraeatly a igen sy oe ‘nua 
away, Waving wi bis | here we 
wh went ign “The iiland rp pe wey, (8 riba, 
(ansea, w evidently inlendel camp ere for § iL. py dt 
pete with their cances hanled. eng! that they cou) seid st grt away. 
wir arrival, They till waved us — bat we continued quistly walking 
ght Be fondly signa. Rah th 





Hu 





yg Never pr Ble ees natives Ae al ct: weplatitoge fo ua, 
a moat Chr gece cos ay art and unmistakable way, that they wanted thon tu make 
be the danre, After we had been with them « tile while 
r ey Reemned Lo come to the conclusion tbat we dhl mot. intend to emt thorn, 
fap =the eels er they st firet thought. Tt was what snilore 
gall“ dirty weather,” so that when we returned to the ship with our wood 
feet afte le we tnt and a es, Beton we lait pext 
“oon: ‘soine of the bays wet off, and bro 1b Tae’ Foie ere 
ip PEO week eog  n od 
ng octor mori to than 
thon visited the coast of this mininland « i a he ear to 


get oor little steamer inte hat appeared to be a bay. or inlet, or perhapa a 










; evident! Maviivyy mashes diva Their canoes worn the fret ¥ hod 
seen in New Guinea with gides, nliough the natives iletnselves are not near 
oy Sale s poking race Ay the Kare intites. ‘Their par-ornoments are peontfar, 
tog hdl & peo ears, a bunch of bende is fhatened to each vod of o 
ering whi ta erate ther secnatbe ply pense bang Oye Sie 
They have but few ormaments, and appear. to be bol a 
ror fete We stamed ook inte deeper water for anchuraze for the 
morning Mr, Lawes and I started in the small boat, with three 
tolleg daca tergr was like, By keeping to the eastern aldo of 
the openitig, we found tha water from S$ °to G fathoma deo There ie a 
hor at the eutrents, which rune neesly arom, tnt by Keeping nest near the bint 
on the east side of the opening, @ na fanwl, from 4 to 
6 fathoms deep, ‘I'he ei is Kbore 100" foes pels bigs ses peared 
te aide ia both fand and a sandy beach. “Wafier pulling half w 

he bluff, we © ed into « lavoon, about 6 miles in cingum. 
iw the ¥ fal Alona, comssting of about fifty houses built over the wiles 
ae "This lagoon ta shallow win the middle and neatly # Gthome deep 
Gsidie, Procemiing mcrose the lagoon, in a north-easterly direction, wo 
Sani passage about half a mile wide, along which we pulled for abont 9 
tlle, when we opered into a beantifn! lagoom, + miles. long and 2 wide, with 
a Village ona eindbank, titarly a mile from the eastern side, consisting af 

about thirty howes. On each side, and before us, the hills were nesr, 

the banks of the Tigoon ure not well defined, ma the trees gern for some 
tence out into the water. Pulling across thie lagoon, which is only half aa 
wali'ae eea-water, we found whal we tow coneliled ta he a river, 2 
whls and 3 fathoms decp, bearing to the ont. Aboot’ a. illeand! a Bally 
further up it branche off in two different directions, one towards the ; . 
‘ant, the other to the north-west. We followed the south-<at ani about: Py 
mile, amd then returned, lenving it, no doubé, meanderin t amongst the hills. 
The highest pont we reachal was about miles (rom init, and we beth 
th vver, sill about crane wide and 3 fathorna deep. — the explore 
i} rive iat & aleam-lanneli ts in NeCeAgary. is dangeroes 
na wellas hand work to pull a boat a long distancs in eich n elimate. Gn 
oor way Linck we called of the villace in Pile lars legoon; the people were 
wety frightened, families wore in their carioes on thn opposite side of the: 
Tillage ready for flight. There were sume tnlsernble-look tig pls 
about tinder the houses; whieh seemed aa mach alraid as their owners, but 
had they Known cur feelings reipecting them, they would hove fell that 
there was no cane for alarm. After some time, we Inanaged to get some of 


ue 
+e 


al 





the men off in their canoes with vemwtables to sell for lies and left ther 
on the tast friendly terme, ~ ‘The lagoon iz a moet picturesque spot. Wo 
herve named it Marstall Lagden, and the river we have | pr Devitt Riger, 


tay whch ore known mae sage to the mounteina ae eb aur the 
bo fame On the rt, we L ‘our 
ft heard about nerth from Constance Haland. ———— amt 
From Shallow Bay we continued our voyage insidy tho barrier-reef to 
Cloaily sy, where we anchyred between a ling teef and Engenia Ealet; 
igket is not in the middle of the bay, ae’ wos autppoded, but tur the west silo, 


eS 


Clondy Bay js rightly named ; it Tae a st The clomis 
never weem to leave the peti in f Maid spect tie hile nt -ull ’ 

wooded, giving them a = fom the little emoke 
fo bo pcn,me suppor tat very thinly lated. "Three miles | 
frome the north—<ust of Bakeule Ta = ve r i aecatt | , Aboot 100 feet hich 


sod 2 roles Ha eiesuinfocants, well wowle? of the ematside of which (and 
probably co the weet, too there is'@ god deep channel into the inner iv. 
To the eset of this taland is ancther, which tw low, well-woode), and about 
se miles ee it in separated froen tho other by a passage 150 yania wide, 
locke deep, bat we did mot go through it, Between these two 

ialamis and the mainland, a distance of 3 mile, is a fine bay, 3 fathoms 
wherever we syunded; at the head of which them appeared to be ow 

or fiver, which we did not. examine, Feling in an easterly direction 

rg wig ete la aR way nt oF sag ite the opening at the ea 
side of the low island, where there are a jew coconnt-trees ond oysters, 
From this point tu the land copycat ter the distaniog ta ebaat 20 yank Pro 
t@eding eastward, we entored a beautiful harbour, bearing about north-east, 
eo of » mile wide and 5 or 6 miles long, ond 3 fathoms deep, 
Hi eet thee eta teen hills, which slope duwn to the oT 
at eae inca cal ative Docka eemntat shores of the harbour, 











| landine-placea aml native tracks appeared in several placea ‘This 
harbour may he the scenn of husy European life at no distant date, We 
Kava ake | it Robinson Harbenr, and the two islanda the Sewell and Percy 
carne the high ona being Sewell, and the low one Peroy Island. We 
Sy hacked hoe ema to the east of Percy. Island, whic ia from 4 to 
3 fathoms t entrance both to the kaland and the bay bebiind. 
the two islands ix te i this puomer, entering from the east side of Cloudy Bay, 
We went in of the weet side anid left by the east: the former is rendered. 
intricate by numerous reels, On our return ta the ship we. found a 
canoe clase by, foll of women; there not bony a mun on boa), we felt Te 
vat we were near the much-spoken of feria Arto, Woman's Land, and 
the Raratonzan teachers had feat of and jearnt thia feet fromthe women 
themanl ves, They told. them that we woukl be back soon, and sake them 
towait. Having returned weary amd hungry, aml finding that the steward 
ea aml 0 spread-put on the skylight, we fll to at once, waving te 
to come and join us, intending, however, to pay them. a Visit 
bot they, true to their ex, conld not brovk such treatment, 
a fo or Chaar, hosted thetr sail rs heft us. 
sicamed to o village at the east head of Clowty Bay, which 
should be Colombier Point, although it. iz ate between the two places 
marked on the chart 18 Colombier Point ond Table Point. It ix very de 
that a thorugh survey should be made of Clondy ae and, inde 
whole of the sonth coast of the | We had b 









, e tend and desired us to enbark eenin, pa agin 
Mesnett atl cilewsiss raid, slthoush, from the 
ie ante the ef ur peel Inet td 
oaaure OnE a 
Aye tomar ay vitinge. After. many fleets 
cursiate of pie Lh eee: Mia = 









tuitives went on shore in the evening, und triuried with 62 pi 
bats. rar ‘We remained there a whole day, cutting w for fuel. 

On the morning of the 13th we started for Amaxron Bay, at the mouth of 

iar or iraichahic keep ey sap or nearly ao, by reels, between which 

and the tainland there is good enfe anchorage at all sensone, The enirance 

both from east and. west is ear the mania and about 4 mile wide, Two 

of tha Amazon jules are coversl with cooonut-trees, ou one of which we 





contains groves of coconu bares: da large Several canoes cate 
off full of natives, all anziots to et hoop-iroa vere were unarmed, and were 
ied by women and. child Some lunge cannes were hauled opon 


the beach of the malnland, where the natives from the idlands appear to-make 
plantations. The hille about Amazon Bay are thickly wooded, and seme of 
them elope down to the water's edge. 

Oui the following moming we seated out-of Ams&eon Puy on the east aide, 
incr a hap rte protty sure will prove to be « large island, as wo sew 
pearly through the we. We noticed several villages om the hills, and 
svke in many places, Ono of these villmges wah eer fe top ob anne 
nettly 1000 feet hich, From Amazon Bey te China Straits we found the 
a pen popes We steamed slong inside Dufaur Isiand, between 

tind there is good anchorage. A sumber of canoes came 

off F pane the felan bat we did not atop 3 phot hold “a intercouren with the 

natives, being anxions to get Ww the ope dark, which looked 

like the entmnece to a lagoon, or deep iniet, Wa ace oh cae rire 
es en Dufaure Jaland, between the coat side of which ond 

Si tonics Gan a as tin cronies sto Proceeding 

trou roma vcanage Sprain a wide, we euered a marnifioent harbour, 


eineidueaie ecde writh groves of sasebaee and | 

small tlerts of canoes issumd, atid fastened on to ta as we paased alonie. 

decks were son crowded, which of course we whould ee Bate ailoent ka 

there boen any sions of hostility. peuee ver onotbaguenirngss = 

designs cannot well be a@meomli. ‘The natives Sunt spears end clubs 

with them, ty agen Sot genie for defence oF foe sale ces See 

signe, A ver, Of & prearranged, well planned, determined 
We anchorod near the shore, about half-way up the harbour, at what 

we considered woakd be « convenient place for cutting fuel, We were: 

wa te darks le at ew a biligesh ecole Phas as oxtetele & 

sro = peace me el fy a | mines 
ect of fellows, all wild ful, itellieat poo ~ | 
along the coast, between Amuanon Bay and China Strait, the 

are pat aly more nomerous, but more intelligent, and look tare bral. 

They drew very r rearing geo gram, the weatwand 

women are much ¢ 1 ATE, WERT ie Sinden of at, oF leaves down to thelr 

knees, but the men have s very decent kind onand-aft ng, made with 

pean leaves, idan me ar the strobes ‘ee assembling ie eons 

opposite mr anchorage renl marti ap 2. 

gonstant chatter throughout the whol might, and a daybreak 7 

canoes came off with vogetables Amongst them were a lot 

itlaved hie bppenoad is have mada Gg thle eitcse atin oe hae ty 

and did not stem at all particolar how they come by the things Some ict 





othors.a ket, Sea eiiecree, Ibul Rating bah ve cinela esonn ite 
oollition with the peop if wo remainel to ent wood, we wei anchor nnd 
| Like the natives at the other 7 they were 
astotiatbed when we qulstly moved from the midst of their cancea. Un our 
iy itd of the hartour wo set ausuercus canoes, bet did moe ator (hancerie 
Day is very thickly popuiated, more no than any part of the coast we: hare 
yetvisited. Woe went out at the pasiace between Dulaure Island and the 










) isonet Mise ant omer 


et of Hag Pont hres samen tay ssl bench 
bers cn ol which ls studded! with +villams. The hilla are all ardereaditine 
tion, abd on every side there are indications of active life, It waa blowing 
Gfeshly from the 4*., agaliet which it wae difllentt for our little steamer ‘to. 
muke howiway, eapecially with wood fael, 20 we ran into what appeared to be i 
hay, mat towfiond shelter, abot s tile to the west of the thost -wmstern of 
the Roux islands, ani foomd what will probably become one of the mist 
lente anchores along: tha cess Sething could be more conmmicnt and 
etug. The bay ia clear. hen oppesite, you run tight in for ue nubdidles 
ering north, and at the head of the bay bear te he east, end you find rou 
wf in» beautiful cove, sale from all winds, earronnded hy lovely Wills, at the: 
hase: ef which are aanly beeches, groves of goemuitt-ires, and iwo or three, 
vilinew. The poopie are quiet and friendly, and not toy nomerons to rummage, 
: | Bay. They come of to wo with vegetables, and curios (or 
Salinas tnd we oomh om derechos vane pater cal, andl geod water 
ftom a running wiream, So that vessels pacsing way rin in here for wood 
water and regetahles, aod in «few minotes poss from a high sea ty a qilict 


We were mathersurprised and pleased to find how much attention and respect 
they aliowed towards ihvir dead. Clue to tho village we ubserved a grave, 
aaa, enelosed by a Jow stent wall, At the lead, two jupun apples were 

Z, and ate erotone at the foot, the enuclostins being well weeded, Ie 
Toad ise that we first met with a remarkable stylo of canoe, which we after- 
Warde fuund more common aswe ovina the Straits. These war or state 
emdut looked very handsome atl graceful when toying at o dintanes 
under puldlo ‘They are ore ipa atid ilenorated with white sbelis 
iil streatuers; high at eoch end, ane worked aff in. sezolle, looking: like two 
etal vwans white aa snow, inside, the carved work is soimutines painted rol 
or black, but nearly ihe whole uf the canoe ds kept beautifully white, Carved 
bint, Acc, are Gutonod on nticks, and wtuck into different parts ol the cation 
Even the wutriggnr “day a Say r iw stripes whiten blick which, ate distanen, 
Whe the canoe pulled by twenty mon who arvall hidden but their 
hay aie ese Pedy illest gives it the uppermnce ofan oll Koran gallery. 

Prem this point eaitsand the futives scem very fond of car Their 

chinam pote ant spoous, sago batune, clule and spears, cances sie ! 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICE. 250 





ite stor Fibre Rae icaternc bythenecret beam cnr ky a 
the iy, about: half owsile frou ue lane, aha nani! it uve Henk, 
_ Proctedinig to the eastward, we mon i what te anppsed to be * Tiree 
island,” but which tarned out to bo * W ae Took." There = no inland off the 
western head of Farm Bay as tatied upon the latest churts, anit ¢lris is very 
Rilshmding to teescls mmining along the coast, ne there one within ® mites 
corres tothe dedeription of what how hitherto ben an to be the 
coe of New Guinea, but sere fe ‘have ed to be on: delanl by 
essing. In the steamer, between it anil ike soalatndl Bitering the bay 
ween Rugmed Head and Wedge Rock, we steamed boot 3 or 4 ai 
and then upened up atins pisage, hell a mile wide, and 5 fatliows 
which we entered Catamaran thay. preys tee ser to’ be the t 
Caye of New Guinea, we lave named Stary Aa we opened up. 
fassage, we saw what appeared ta be Sipe ‘and on both sides far 12 tote: 
mile, and wondered where we were colin. Aa we Steel however, thi 
Pasiiges between Stacey, ‘Tiswt, and the Bromer ! ap to aha 
south, There is good ancboraco between Bisccy Ialind 1 the tuaintanil. 
The lalanel ja hilly the highest peak beine about 600 feet shore the lorel of 
the sea. Jt ie triangilar in shape, about 4 iuiles long, and popilous, At 
the head of the bey. apposite paseaite between Stacey Iebind- and) the 
Muitland, there tah lay ranting to the weetwand, whicli pacibicl mets the 
one tunnine eastward Al the top of Farm Day, tauking Rugeed Head grr island | 
vies seo ‘hat the acutherumost oxtremity of New Goines cannot vet betized 
pope FS As we were-oo a Missionary fe, looking for anitable 
eat to establish mission siutions, we dirt not feel usted i spend thes Tre 
tim for the eolutho df these points. (or dixeovertes will show that there bs 
Of noportant work for one of Her Majesty's ships ali along tie sonthert 
aie ol thy puninscla; and alibengh we do net i to be aceite tal our 
we bope that the information gained, ond willingly given = ‘tho 
pabli, will he of service until a proper survey ia “ruaite hy appeintavent of the 
suai In the mean time, it je to be devoutly Hoped thet all wees 
vie tm comit will, in the joterests of commerce, as well os of humanity 
: yp atrrctly oheerye a peaceful policy with the tgp Be natives, 
We came to anchor fur the night at the west und of the Leoeodiv Istanils, 
fetweene Jong reef and the mainland, and wero war en surreal Le An 
cing ether Ponte heme eatyrd bot the mitives: aa iat the other place 
ppearcd feemdly. .We did not | during our voyage any of those simmo 
hostility amd treachery which ore mentioned in the Directory, When win 
started on the sina: morning st hall-peqt iz ocinek them worm forty-fik 
cance eromnd the Eicon. ‘The tatives wete' all chumouting fir ip 
irptt, bil our apply wee far short ofthe demand, which led os to cut opens 
of the old (Mates oF the slip, which, being thicker, was yet place a priced ned thick 


ante thie parts 1 take 4 large ey 
p-iron, about an inch snd a balf wide and 6 lochs a ales aa A sandhien 
athe ren, with these he nay obtain merece and valuable enriqsithes. 

We steamed into China Straits to the west of Heath Island ; 3 tailow from 
which, fo a wolterty cipection, there is at-inlend close to thie main! U0) 
feetchigh, apd threes ser agidtod! of a mile jong, “OW tho north end of li 
lolol are two small i nearly joined to it at low tide, which are weedy, 
contain several. sures ‘of pedborasté & nee and are inkubited. Many canoes 
come of from Heath and Hayter Jolande, which s pear to be thickiy 
qepulated, ‘They porn ‘to'nao sil. kinds oF cstuces in and stnaita, 
_ scape tise te up (o the beantifiel white war canees 7 and 
of sails. frien the large owe F havo described, down to a cominon 


























mt-leaf Enterine Posseaaion Eay, we eaw a at anchor at the 
siaeth hide of Mekinley Tuland, whish +o passed, cod fered ty te the Zita of 
The crew were on elore entting wool, whare a tent was erected, 
The captain said ihey were fishing for hécke-de-mer, had been out ten 
amd at Mokinloy Island ten days, and about to leave. Having 
a view of Jenkins anil Milne Bays, we returned to Possession Bay, whore 
we anchoral jor the night. This is a rather gloomy place, from the absence 
of any native village, and the mangrores all ron the 
On the following day twelve of the lacge white canoes called at the Ellan- 
pedro emt thelr way to Noms In end eae a tad a of they Yada All were: 
ak to reg nacHition to chu ‘th mary 
stones Jail along aes td of the canoes, to be Sad be absie e-be 
any disturbance took place, hut, like the others, they Pp bok pica atinposed to 
quarrel. ‘The natives from Heath Jaland appear the most tractable, and were 
ine with sedagge “p When they found that we were going to anchor for the night 
Vy were sorry that wa had pot snore hogp-iran for the poo 
flows: ; it was the one article in demand, and there was Tittle ase mie 
ur without it, If we had hal a supply, we might have Tigtied 
Morestiy bot the object of our voyage was saiaten ma po 
chiefly to find, it possible, during the calm setaou, anchorages oben 
inte which we might mn in heavy weather, aud vihect ion: 7S thought 
3 after we we established our mission alony the coast, and to Look 
an for anitable places for the-loontion of native pioneer missionaries, We 
‘are hoppy im the wucceseful completion of a very interesting voragn, Wa 
thlek that all alone the coast friendly relations might be easily establlshod 
and muintained with the people; and it is our intention to commence, ag 
early a practicable, 2 Mission in China Straite to work eastward and meet the 
one alrady established at Hort Moresby, ‘The eastern end of the peninauls, 
with the islands in the vicinity, including the D'Entrecasteanx group, erirns 
a tmuch finer field for Missionary operations than the Gulf, with its dangerous 
navigation, deaully fever, and aarage cannibal inhabitants. 
Cur ¥ voynge has alav been ond ob important dissovery, Wo have found two 
Asie, two splendid hirboura, aefe, anur and convenient cove, several islands, 
mors at xg healthy, ad spparonly inte sald ef panty 
. thy, and a y in y 
nnskiatl eomeseae aera in smail quantities, of a superior 
ie wtih might become an article of cummmerce, With that fort, 
ioe srurthing ng of commercial value: ‘I'he conntry may be rich, 
wealth, but ithas yet to be found, At preamt it ise 


r tay in 
tne Bt fo for tiesionaries, naturalists, and explorers, who will best prepare the 
for settlers. 


Hy 


yi 





4: 





retin Yoyacn te Port Moresby was scoomplished in a few days, We 

: yan heck under sai] most of thi way outside the barrier reel, calling wt Tsalbel 
Cove, nud Food Lagrn (Kerepann) arriving at Port Morestiy aboat 5 rw, on 
mvegrinmad ia el 22nd, where we found all well, On Satunlay the 29th we left 
for Cape York; calling at nue Tatare] for wooed foal, Hera we ford De. 
James considerably rednci io et easiony to go to Capo York to 
recruit ne elt He et Mii ming in the Elfangowan next month, to 
apes eullecting in the vioinity of Yule sand. From Yule laland wo 


to Cape ¥ 
sara rr Eas yte wicks arrived on the 6th of May, 
oe = Boric aperial rte! in the morremanta of owr little steamer 
Eliaayperseven F bigheny cee ceaieenr® ttt who hae: served ts poriemin 
ng two years we have had her cons 
ely ny rainy chad wood; she has enabled 
Which we ould hot have done withenr un sale "ni Satin 






PRIZE MEDALS 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
REPORT FOR 1877, 


PROGRAMME FOR 1878. 


(462) 


SYNOPSIS OF RESULTS 


PAST EXAMINATIONS. 


Phustcal Grographe. | Political Geoqraphe. 


a 





1869.—Ezaminer, A. RB. Watnacr. | Examiner, Rov. W, 
(Special Swhject : Pulostine.) , Crane. 
Gui Melal ... .. .. W. Gmesty, 1, C. Teceiseonts. 
= i Femme. (Larerpend College.) 
Brooms Medot .Cliws GG. WS. Geer. J.D. Wenge 
(Fearne, '} ( diterbenier ppc Seal 
Honoarably Mentionsedt o. tt. Bailes M. Stewart, A: E Crabb, J, Hi Collins, M. 
Wilsan, GB. Brown, E. L. Lewis, H. B. Dizott, D. 
Tacomss S. Beniflower. 
1870.— Examiner, A. R. Wartace. Examiner, Very Rav, 
| (Special Beat: Tutia.) Dean Howsox, DD. 
Gold Medal ... .., aia G, Boru. &. W, Gexr, 
; at (Line! Codieye. (Aivemail,’) 
Brome Medal. ML iar pl J. H. Corto, 
(La perp ftaliege |} 
ah Stara w. “nd, @. Huphes. F. J. | E, Cm, W Ulin Jey, 
Tieckly, F. W. Hunt, B. F. (iene Ett Dinan bb, 
W. Shaw, E C. ‘Thomus. Mita. EL 


18T1,—Evomiorr, Dr, WB. Canpuxree, FES. me, C. H. Peansoes, 


Gold Meda) .. .. «. D. MvAtreren, | Gi. Saal 
| (Lieerzanel Jemtitnte ) | (exkrersddy Siool Nottagham.) 
Sromm Modal 4. lw. WG Donn woun, ES, ARELE 


(foteerpeet hl Le pa | {ieee folly 
Manor Ment i. ms Lune W, Shar, F. M. Sparks, * KK Hesih,. 
Ww. ok =e Fr. J. Li. & Bontilower, A. Hiseeall 
Bs fi T. Dimes, W. E. 


ei AB, fh. F. Eeown, W. 
1671.— Examiner, H.W. Bares, F-18. ‘Examiner, 'T. W. Hiscu- 
| (Special Suhjeet : South Ameriou.) uirr, S.A. 
Gell Medal .. .. .. &. FK. Gromeh Ce | 
“nl i fe) Wieeat ong 
Brum Mell .. ., A Bectin W. 0. Gnanam, 


) ear C. Poor Din, 5 Sri oe tae ete 
White, H. de ¥, ¥ EOE ne Le. Kingsford, 


SYNOPSIS OF RESULTS OF PAST EXAMINATIONS, 


Physical Geography | 


Sas 
Political Scographey. 


1573.—Examiner, Dr. J. D. Hooren, F.RLS. Evominer, Maj.-Gon. Sir EL 


ae al Eaatirs ttad Weeters Turkeelan,) 
Gold Meinl . . W. 0. Hemos. 


Caceres! Ohh. 
Brocy Meinl) 320.23 SO... W. A. Fours, 
f Wireckiater ¢ 
Tienourahly Mentioned “es © Dole, Ki. C. ‘Reade, H. 
' Hanvock, Hi. Latite, 
¥ M. Hicherison, G. 5, 


Fawie, G. BR. ‘Townsend, | 


W. 8. Wididicombe. 


1874.—Eraminer, Prof. A. 0. Rawsay, LLD. 
(Special Swhjeet> The Britiah Lites.) 

Gold Metal .. = L. Wore, 

. (one ef Lemke Sere, ] 

Bromss Modal 2S ws FC. Mower. 
( mereraitg Cablepe Sorel, 

Honourably Mentioned 1. M. Platnance, W.é. Wid- 
Alcan ben, (AL tee, 
H: A. Micrs, Healer, 


W. *F. Wileon, A. FE 


1875.—Ezeminer, General R. Sruacury, RE. 
(Speoial Subject: China.) 
Gold Madal .. .. .. H. A. Mrewe 


(an Cn) 
Brouzss Medal Ol. Sp phase i 


(Mar 
Honmoarahiy Mrnticned | 0h ein tine Bea 
Tomson, Hi ys 


1876.— Examiner, Prof: T. Roveur Joxes, FBS. 
easel Seer; The Arctic Regions 

Gold Modal . 

Bronce Meinl... W 


Hanowrably Mentioned J.-A. Robineon, LP. ack, 
E. aC ye Sir M. 
pal esg F. &. Carey, 


1877.—Leeniser, Foasow Gantox, LA. FES. 


(Sporial Subject : ON af the Fyoator) 
Gold Meds) ., . Wares New, 
0, Det eae 3} 
(Winchester Oleg.) 
Honoursily Mention? John Chiamen, J. A, Hohin- | 
non, Prank Stanten Carey. 


| Exanimer, 


Cc. Rawiiwsox, ECB, 
5. fo Srurmo-Recn, 
iam Cedceye 


aun Meee 
(Cnteernity College Sedan) 
A. Williams, W, L. Kings 
ford, G. Hi. Sing, B. HL B. 
Sanmlers, A. Hasaall, 


Rev, Conon 
Hawtissox, M.A. 

Wi Hl. Trams. 
ne Teena Chablis. ') 


ft. Jaco, 
(City of Lomdem Sclsal ) 


7. F, Heyrs, 5. HAE. 
WH, Styer. 


rory Atcoce, FLO EK, 
8, TLE. Sacwoen, | 
(tnabeich Culbeg. 


J. B, Jolson, H.W. Pigren, 
J. F. Huyea, WJ. bo tay 
A. & 1 W 
Master, 


Examiner, Sir Rawnos W,. 
Raven KAUN, OB. 


Arthnr Boel Hopes, Witlian 
Wallis grey Arnal 
Gouge Aare 
Henry Coli- 
hicet Godin 
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LESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION POR 1677. aa: 


PRIZE MEDALS 
OF TUE 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 
INSTITUTED, 1869, 


RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION FOR W877. 


a 


Lis of Schools who were tneited to compete in LSTT. 


English Schools.—St, Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon; King 
Edward's School, Binningham; Boghton College; Bristol Grammar 
School; Cathedral Grammar School, Chester; Cheltenham College ; 
Clifton College; Dulwich College; Eton College; Haileyhury 
Oollege; Harrow; Hurstpierpoint; Liverpool College; Liverpool 
Institute; London —Charier House; Christ's Hospital: City of 
Tendon School; King’s College School; St Punl’s; University 
College School; Westminster School; Hoyal Noval School, New 
Cross >—The College, Malvern ; Munchesier School; Marlborough 
College; University School, Nottingham; Repton; Rossall ; Rughy; 
King’s School, Sherborne; Shoreham; Shrewsbury; Stonyhurst 
College, Blackburn; The School, Tonbridge; Uppingham School; 
Wellington College; Winchester College. 

Charuel Idonds School— Victoria College, Jersey. 


Scotch Schools,—Abordoen Grammar School; Edinhurgh Academy ; 
Edinburgh High School; Glasgow High School; Glasgow Academy. 

Trish Schools—Royal Academical Institute, Belfast; Dungannon 
Royal School; Ennis College; Portora Royal School, Enniskillen: 
Foyle College, Londonderry: Rathfarnham, St. Columba's College; 

Seventeen of the above Schools furnished competitors, accoriing 
to tho following list, in which is entered the number of candidates: 
in Political and Physical Geography from each school :— 





Marlbarowwh Col a es = i 4ere 
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, Lowe 
City: of hiaiea School 


Hatieybary Go Colles 2. 
Tiverpoo! rues Poy ae 
Dahrich Callero =" ab = 
Edinburgh High Bahodt acne 
Britto Grmommar School .. «.  . 


4 
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| mite oaks on 
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Total 
The Examinem appointed by the Council for 1877 were Francis 
‘Galton, Esq., yrs, fir Physical, and Sir Rawson W. Rawem, 
‘wi.u.c., for Political Geography. Tho examinations were held at 
the various schoola, on the 10th of March, and the Prizes were 
presented at the Anniversary Meeting of the Soviety. 


The especial subject for the year 1877 was— 


Avnta, Sourm or rue Eovator 


ee 


No. 1 Examuteatios Parer, 1877. 
General 


dates core to answer nit lesa than the ber 
putty lira y nach Grouse 8 ak ¥ 





Groop A (Time Quesliona mil le aneirercd), 


(1). Draw a circl of about four inches in diameter, to represent a section 
of the Globo throtgh the mean siesegibe at N. Lat, 35°, Write the 





meres Of the macs Heiprtant: Plices ond divticte 1 


which jf [ewes digsad gh pce radintly) in their rituctes, 
snd within oF witout te erly (any) i bey ts to tha ors. 





Ons ciecls, saline. to that tified it the Tit Question, write the 
e casinos mule elevations of auc Matesnx and Montitnine, and of wc 

‘Of Sda-lottom’in or aout &. Lat, fi" os you may te- 
rucuber (in all cates minitting unite and tenn wf fect), Guided by 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, 1577. 37 7 
i 
at gly itm oath paradearagt pierced sie 1 ant) Sea, 


vertical elevition or de tet indents ‘the Teod with o rod 7 
pencil, al the water a Hike ame: 


2. Two Hines ate drawn on a fam arora Cae HAG the. one ‘ 

2 eager betta h, thie “othar to tha 3 Through whet 
place Sony pass, webereabont will they intersect fir the first time, 
Gd whisk it cotieal tects wil be thar examen ee 


(Hi. 4 globe fs pot Info a cubical bea, whieh it fits, (One side of the bor 
touches the globe in N. Lat. 6a ? and Long. 0°; another ade is Known 
to touch tata point sombwhere un the ‘onator. What on 
land or sea are adincent to nach of the six points at which the a 
is touched by the hox? Give a list of the Intitades and longitne sof 
those six points 


(5), Give a concise ond gener) eommary of the distribution of Land and Sea 
over the Globe. 





Group B (fits Question matet ke cameened 


(GL Suppo a goternber, mprovided with instruments, to be sel in the 
month of March, far the apace of twenty-fonr bourse, by « peril 
wal -Hace in one or other of the following regions = 

Australia, Uinh, Kalahari. By what meant ad i Brot = in aa 

plants, of animmls, of tracka of travellers, and traces of 

ments, cotild he form an opinion in which of them he was? 





Group C(oxE Qucilion mast be anewered). 


tT). eee the vations conditions hy which Oceat-currmte may be pre 
ee How an the Qurronte tn the Britiah Channel alfected by thn 


(8). What are lexthormal Lines? neon. a. “mean.” Ly what way apo 
mens “et mene Seperate ep x daa vod pam a way Min 
Talery e conerad direc fi TF Piste hat 
of the Tsothermal that pastes through Lond on? Wry is its dimctiin 
different in thee moot ? 


(9). What are Cyclones and Auticyclones? Of what nature and orca are 
the Stems that weually pase over the Beitish Lalee? "Whence ap they . 
come, at what mie do they teavle and where do they A eee to 
diaperso? What ty the mianing of “Parometric Gradients” 
What you know about them. 


‘Group D (T0uEE Questions must be ensweredd), 


(10. Wao ne ren comes of Vileanie action? Describe ithe 
» principal Volcanoes between Australia and Kamtchatki, 


(11), Aceount for the site ntl shay be Cee cates. ot Getimery: Diaaart mat 
What in the process by whi i rer ese am formed on lia euriace 
by winl? Explein the untute Sand-duceys how Me it that the 
givines these positions Give instances of their doin ao, “What What f 

chmliceraar 2 


MOL, DEL. ae | \ 


: ~ - -_ ss OO 


19\ ‘Whal ig the evidence of Book having been. transplanted q lovee, 
oe ee Sok ir Gaile Toe? “Deseribu thar Mable of 
process. 


(18). How ars Dhltes formed, sud what ts iheir stratification? Give 
i to iltuatrate the rate of thelr formation at the mouths af 
rge rivers. 


Group E (THREE Questions must he anaterrel). 


ATS. Describe the more striking festured and characteristics of a Toraaitian 
Forest by the Lower Amazon. 


(15). How might it be shown, from the tibtical accounts of the firnitn and 
cereals of Palestine, that the elimate of Syria has not materially 
altered since thie beginning of the Christian era? 
(18). Givo a fist of the Animals domesticated by man, and state, ao far me 
has been ascertained, the countries in whic igh they were inligenoua, 
C17), What de we know of tlie races of the men and of their habits, whe 
lived in urope in prehistoric petioda? ‘What is the nature of the 
evidenss on which the phrase“ Indo-Germanic aoe" 1¢ founded ¥ 


Group F (thie Question wrust he wrunervd }, 


(18). Draw a saop from tho following notes, on the scale of about half an 
neh toa miles 

[climbed to ®, the highest point in the isand. ‘Che ridge PQ, on 

which it stands, ruus yenerally W. and E., bot it curves somewhat to 

the northwanl before ending weatwand ib A, a narrow promontory. 

‘The inland face of PQ iz stvep and escarp CD in the crest ofa long 

low hill poraliel to PQ; its further sido ) the cliff of the northern 

coast, A stream ruts W. down the valloy ot tho foot of FQ. From 

#1 took a round of bearings as followa ;—to 4, W.iN.W.; to BW, 

: ts 0, N.; 10 D, BANE; oF, ESE; to @, SSC; to BS. “Than 

T mods my way along tho ridge to Q, 6 riiles EL. of 2, whence. 1 tool 

& @xcond Piand ‘of bearings as follows: to 3, W.N.W,; to @, NW 

{> D, NEL; towards & (the termination of the ridge 1) mile af), 

ESE; to ¥, 3.3 19 & and H. both in same line, WA.W. A contd 


oe 


fran, 1000 ts 1500; 4-150; @, 800; @ und H beth abous 100; the 

fore cliffs anit ly 4 ' " i Mie j a , ee 

joe arth a oo formly about 200; anf the midge CD rundlr 
A hints-cye view of the ilond may be annexed, 
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No, 2 Exawrsatroy Paper, 1877, 
Secale 


[Comdidates are required fo onsaper mod fess thon the apeofied member of 
Questions iu each Growp,] 


Group A (Two (ueshions nual bt ameered), 

(1). What te the ceneml conformation of South Africa, and what are the 
chief data ehoeigi which it haa become known or inferred? Ticstrate 
the shape af the country by a section st of abent the lotitule of 
Quillimane, showing the character of the underlying rocka, 


(3). gtirall Rigs cot hyping nay wi ipl ypcanie Deapr nes fow of tha 
Hel i iiss cH Ae A. ec se @ t paper on an 
ah will Savery bold, Write all the aletatioca’ of tha 
Platewrz, Lakes, and Mountains (not begat units and —— 
ate draw contour-lines of 1000, 2000, G000, and 4000 feet respectival 
Dut tha Districts that receive excessive Rainfall with a blus 
and these that are arid with « red one. 


(3). wedi tha im prominent os Se pea) aia the Step 
ansovike, 3s Neamt in what dimeciion 
Lake Dildlo ail to dithece ita its waters ? 


Group B (THREE Questicns must be answered), 


(4). Desoribe the Ocoan-currenta and prevalent Wiis on the Eastern and 
Suthers ontute pf Bowel. ‘Attica. Hive do the Currents affeet the Sea 
Ser fu of Table Bay and the Climate of the Coast of Namaqua 


pole of the Island of Madagnacar, and polnt out iia 
G» African affnitio Whiy wan the Ialand of St. Helou peculiatty wall 
SSS ate ae adele aie de English ? 
(6). What conditions ait: the Hxiin-in South Africa mainly g ? 
| Ladera | ataly, ts the amount and duration of in the 
H the Lualaba amd the Zam besi - oad Sohek te 
ites meer ictorin Nyanea? What is meant 
Ls Sat the “ Sma ? Deseribe and expisin the so-called “Tablecloth * 





Ce ihat ic ha eaieoh ne Wobet poesia tube G'ae each of the 
nd Rives of South Afica? UConipare tha voltae ay ext ose 
Eis nhl dec’ ohh Benge ad had nie and of the Nile at 

of the Great River and of tho 

rivers in Nanugua Land and Damara Land generally ? 





a he eae rie fur mutt be ayapucrent), : 


(8). 5 heat Joa tp tant. Week das sot ae 





eetee Fly been “i? sick cepts wh dhs eoiney 0 
the Zaumbeat in eutrely fee fran i? 
What, apparent ore the aonihern Hmite of the Equatorial Forest of 
G9). eat Give er iaterimiabiecs = 
(711). Mork-on » iia ah the districts Saf the Yambest where Copper, 
Geld, and THamonds ae ively to bo fotind, What indications 
ade ge Sey 28 Feet As ef the Yambesi? Wherv is 








(12), Give a full fratinang go account of the Busiiman and Zuly Taces, 
describing their oc! conditions, sernpatinns, dwellings, weapons anal 
wiensils of all kinda. 


POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
No. 1 Examrvation Paren, 1877- 


‘[Cundidates are required to ansuney nol fee than the-apestfied atonber of 
Questions ia cach Group.) | 


Group A (rane Questions must be ansmernt), 


1), Explain ta ei (eres the meaning of Lititadd and Longitude, and 

Oe aes Sites ctipeagsrey of ascertaining each, State-the diffe- 
ae rts 3 She Polar wad Equatorial diameters of the Earth, and 
whether thin sensibty affects ” sth of any decroe of Latitude. At 
what, pamilldl of Latitude {a 1° of emails. eqttil to half a degrog of 
Latitude? If you caunot give an exact Answer, give nth eatinuite 
foutnied on your general celeiue 5 of the Globe, 

'). State the Latimde and Longiteds of Antwerp and Meibouros, of New 

ie Orleans ami Hong Koo | ate the te idistations ks 
SARieaY chloe ‘berwean the feats $90 . by the Cape at Good. 
Hopo and Bed Sea tontes respectively ; wl tween the Litter two 
cna Wut lund do salling-vessels approach om each of these thme 
COULTER 

(3). State the ondinary route and tho puree butween Et, mo ar 
Khiva, wn the principal Places, and gpa features of 
cyantry, on thn reste, Alve Lutweoen New ¥ eae 

(4). Peectibe the chief seeriained Giferemees, as regards Land and Water, 
hetween the Northern gen yoseri Polar Regione; the canses ‘which 
Se cites ter ae fon of the former; and the nearest 


es Calving: She, axact ch poutiion) fldberto onda to. exch Pola by 


Gromp B(rwo (Qursfious tad by aumcered), 


i) Dasma. tba wlins fon Tac: Sis mf thre Sone sonnecent with 
vinees tries princi 
‘Towns aitaattd on thoir shares, starting E radesyeubegr ba See i 






| i siphon gr ce rent ig India, and of 

each «© ra ehapinpiat ‘Native Sintes constituting of tha British 

rea , With the total area. population of thw 
latter, and the Presiency'to which they belong. 

7). Aste the Areas of the Moditerrannan, Black, Caapian, Aral, nad Dalbal 








ith their relative proportions, taking the ama of the lnite 
the unit; name the au) Rivers flowing into each of tha last Svar 
Seas, and iheir approximate length. 


Group C (Two Questions minet de Gumerrec), 


Describe the principal changes made in the Boundaries of Buropean 
a States since the — 1615, aml the ornler, and dates, of the Treaties 
by which ther wore mule, 


(G) Describe the Bownilaries, and Extent, of the Russian Etplre Ia Aals 
before the time of Peter the Groat, and those of the several additions 
which hate been maddy to it op to thn present. tino, 


(10). Esumerate the several Countries of Routh sp ig with the present 
nature of their Government, in the Saas 0g Cee 
|. ‘These whick are now omer a foreic: 4 dentin, specifying the 
mye 10 which they belon 
marke rhea tatdbcy, to ft here cessed to be, under a foreico 
dominion, aa pag the Countries to which they formorly belonged. 
Those which have never been under » foreln dominion, 





Group D (two (weshions mia be angered). 

(11). What ore the chief tines of Overland Commerce between Chinn and 
other parts of Asin; and what wore the chief lines between China- 
and Eorope in the time of the Homan Enipire? What Ports in 
Ching are-now open to foreign trio? " 

(12). ‘What Countries would be most alfected by the constriction of a Ship 
Canal across the Isthnusa of Panacua; and which Channel would, at- 
present, be moet valuablo to the commerce of the world, that Canal, 
ofthe Soee Canal, civing the reasons for your opinion? 

(13). How far does the local of the Porta of Li I, Bristel, Hall, 

Si ea Pee es ta ta a we aa 


uf 


Group E (rusux Questions mual be cnawicred), 
(14). In shat manner, and to what extent, have tie vations “eormpii 
cotlitions of the Continents of Enrope and Africa promoted, or hin= 
dered, Clvilisution within their respective areas ? 
(15). sadirad ge crc the differrnees tn the systema and resilis of Colani- 
Ss UL EAS LCR, ORI) Rat ¢ within tho last four 





pi 

C1). Haumerate the principal, fenemally recognises], Types of the Hinman 
Race, and. the- i ions Which they, wcemp throuzhout the globe. 
ar tha chet churscters which «lis Tiedgcish them nai ‘othe 
SL er, 


CET). Tn what respects Coes the Continent of Australia differ from: all the 
other contivents? Into what Colonies i it divided, and how ane. 








— 





their tonndatio marked 7 Tn what ‘respects dees tho pomilation of 
Sacks ieee, St FREON tie reser aberacher, emnasher, 2 streloy- 


8). ee jsiors conditions appear to have been the most favonrable to 
he eeihopmmmnt of primitive Caviiation, and how did their inflnences 
Operate ? 


No, 2 Exasration Parrn, 1877. 


Special 


[Candidates are required fo answer not Jew than the specified pumber pf 
Questions in cack Group.) 


Group A (two Questions mun! he answered), 


{1}, State the Latitnds and Longitude of Assension ‘and Bt, Helene 
Africa from’ W, to E. oo the parallel of exch, name in their 
order the Fort on the West Coast nearest to that Parallul: the ipal 
sorry leathimgat any considermble Native vil within a 
Degree of the parullel : and the Port nearest to {ton the Comat. 
Name the travellors who have regitaenl Aftce cay or nose oitser of tamed 
routes; the dates of thnir ° yo; und the points on the cowst 
between which they travelled 


(2). Tt hes teen proposed to ran a Tino of ‘Telegr from Uy Esypt 
Cape Town, What Route wontd be beet ivan: Viemeue ee 
Du br ; and thence to tach of the Eastern ‘Termini of ae 
Kiutoriey of peer pat ato the Cape Colony (IK - Willan's Tope en 
to distance, t 


and to neg Le alraul acquired of the route? What would 
the advantages of | eon or other terminus ? 
(8). Name the Islands on tha Kast Coast of South Africa, Deseriby their 


; position, area, lation, nationality, and langnage ; present degree 
of civilisation ; i hens ad pat and present, with cne another. 


Groap B (two Questions tema he answered), 
(4). Deeerite the powition, shape, and extent of De! Ray; and its rocom- 
mendations ua o Hurbour, Name thea Qoun whieh juve chuleevadd, 


Joseention af it, “a the tite and citconmetaneat ef the Taat settlement 

Of their claims. To what other Country would ite pomecssion be moet 

Faluahle, end what would be the probable Dene of er Lene 
ut of 4 Frew Port on ith count epon the gontegpences of | 

Lemrlinced ? 


ports in the nigh 
(@). Which Wich sre thie sha # important Htivers of Sonth Africa, aarvganda (1) the 


they drain; (2) the extant to which they are wore 
anit (3) the acceen which 7 afford to the Entarior, cad t 
anos attain te hat: mocienk f ench: cane P 


mig and growth of the Cape Co 
A Thake tO ite territory wt differant perio i 

} the circumstances, eormphical ol 
which have led to its extension, al infliences! the direetinn of that 
extension ; atul Chose which now hinder its further extension in certain 






Gromp C (rwo (jucstions mast be cnawered), 
(7). Bate, va far as known, the under and date of the discoveries aud uettle- 





Trent of each nation upon the Ceast of South Africa; the extant of 
their explorations, and of thelr present yumeadions. 

(8). Name the chief Native Races of South Affica; tmeing them | 
to E.; their connection in groups; the derivation of th a aha 
chief languages spoken by them, atk the yooul pecaliacities for which 
any of them are noted, 

(0). Han have heen the reenits of the of ehel allen nation open 


the indigenote pop ulaiien of South Af ica j anid what Tells oe ea 
have boen mau moder ite infitensa ? 


Group D (rwn Questions must be pmpeeered), 
(10), What have been the principal Forta-on tho E. and W. Coast of South 


Africa from which the Slave Trade hos buen carried on, and thie ruta 


from the interior by which, ms far ag is known, Slaves have been 
bronght to each Port? 


(11). aan the geographical and climatic conmfitions which have infinenced 
thy establishment of European Colonice on the ooate of Sonth Afro. 


(12). What are the chief pointe of resemblance and difference, natural, 
shea l, and commercial, between the Colonies of ihn as and 
and to what results, upon the condition of eaeh, hs ve they 

led up te the preeent time? 













PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Age, 
oo Watemmaw) <0) Ut cc ce Digi College. 
ledal a » Anrnve Surtu Powis Lif .. 2. Winchester Qolfepe, 


Honcurally Mentioned. 
oe, es -| ARR 
Joux Curemax mea! ey ma 4 lit - os City oy” Londen Sehond, 
WA Hommos oo ww ow IB we daverpool College... 
f * hh = = lil _ = lire Ti fi Terigeta a Soho. 





POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Gold Medal =... Wintaaw Jonny Newros .. If .. Liverpool College. 
Brome Medal «. oti Wits oes a4 7 a Laverpeol Collinge. 








a7. 
REPORTS OF THE EXAMINERS FOR 1877. 


T's the Couneil of the Royal Geographical Society, 


Marah 2¢th, W877; 
Tvave no hesitetion in making my awards, because the merite of 
the candidates pppear to be clearly graduated, and tho Medallists to 
be well worthy of their respective honours, 


Gold Medalist ., Watven New, Dulwich Collece, 
Bronte Medalist .. Anruve Surry Frowes, Winchester Culleoe,. 


Honourally Mentioned. 
Joms Cotsmax, City of London Séhinl 
Jous Monrecx, Liverpool College. 
Praise Srastox Caner, Briatol Grammar Scnhodl. 


» The candidates came from twelve different schoula, and werp 
‘twenty-two iy number. I consider their performances to be, on 
the whole, very creditable to their Age etd opportunities, 

The Papers of the Guld Medallist, Walter Now. ajo extraordinarily 
good ; imstyle and grasp he is much superior to the other candidates, 
He obinined the Bronze Medal in 1876, and,on referring to the report 
then made by the Examiner on his werformunes, 1 fsx] sure he must 
have greatly advanced during the past year in his geographical 
knowledge, 

The answers of the Bronze Medalist, Arthur Smyth Flower, are 
sound and judicious; and, though they are biiof, thoy afford ample 
evidence of 4 wide range of solid information, 

There in w great deal to praise in the answers of thi three boys 
whem Ihave Honourably Mentioned. Chisman was Placed below 
the Bronze Modallist because he hud not sufficiently mastered the 
special subject. Robinson, whose replies were written with unusupl 


fulnoss, had seriously infringed the conditions of the Eixaminaticn, 


ls Oe es —————— <r 


B70 SCHOOLS’ PRIZE MEDALS: 


by attempting only ono question. instead ‘of the three that were 
réequired in the first group, and by neglecting altogether the ene 
eee that was required in the list group. Carey, thongh 

ondrally good, was not equal on the whole to those I have already 
Sansone. 

As regards the romainder of the candidates, I find seven who are 
nearly, but not quite, in my opinion, deserving of Honourable 
Mention.. Then follow eight whose performance is of a decidedly. 
lower lovel, Lastly, there are two, whose work is 0 meagre 
and bad, that | am surprised ot their having been entered as 

It will give a fair idea of the performance of the seventeen boys 
who have not obtained distinction to eay that, although most of the 
questions required thought es well as knowledge to answer, it 
‘wonld be posible to extract from their aggregate replies very good 
answers to about three-fourthaof them, On the othey hand, = large 
collection of imperfect work and of gross errors might be extracted. 
from. tho Ine auurees, 

_T heve tho pleasure to add that some of the boys drew very 
offective rough diagrams as illusirations of what they desired to 
‘CORVEY- 

I will point out some common defects in tho knowledge of the 
candidates in an Appendix to thiz Report, for private transmission 
te the competing Schools, and for tho guidance of future Examiners. 

The experience of this Examination. induces me to recommend 
that, Problem (nestions, perhopea more or lesa similar im form to 
that of Question 6 in the General Paper, should be invarialily set, 
They afford a far ehrewder test of geographical knowledge, in ifs 
hecudeyt and most liberal sense, than the. reproduction: of mere: 
book-work. Every candidate would be able to make same reply to 
ther, and only the best among the canilidates world be able to 
give really good and comprehensive anewors, Besides this, they 
much intercet bovs. Probably the future of Geography as 4 Teco: 
nised aubject of instruction in the higher forms of Schools and in 
Universities depends very muth on the degres to which it may bo 
possible to set probiome in it: anil J ihink that it-would be well to 











‘suggest to inturo Examiners that they elionld always endeavour 


to do wm. 
Fraxce Gatos, 





ee ee ee 





T.—POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


To the Cowneil of the Royal Geographical Society” 
Wounwri Hant, (inaveseen, 
GExTLEuEx, Mare, 80th, 1877. 
The number of candidates for the Prizes in Political Geography 
Wee twenty, coming from thirteen scliools, In each of the two 
Preceding years it was nineteen. In 1874 it was only twelve, 
The snoceseful competitors ara :— 


L- Gold Meda}... | Worttaw Jone Newros, Liverpool Collec 
2. Broum Medal =... Joux. Wu, Liverpool College, 
Honourally Mentioned. 
Antawn Reen Rores, City of London School, 
Writaw Watus (an, Dulwich Collar, 
Samonr FowLen Buaccweu.,, Clifton Callese, 


Gronaz Avorn Touxmaos, Haileybury Colles. 
Hesuy Covrnener Goowrs, Clifton allege, 


The Gold Medallist competed last year for the aume Prize, arid - 
was Houourably Mentioned. The Bronze Medullist carried of the 
Gold Medal for Physical Geography. Both, therefore, have already 
distinguished themselves, and the Papers of both on this occasion 

They have ron very close together. I have had to take eon- 
siderable pains to ascertain their relative morit, In justice: to 
Wilkie, I'wonld mention that, out of twenty-one questions which 
both the candidates an«wered, he gained a majority of marks: but 
while he answered only one question which the other did not touch, 
Nowton answered six which the former did not attempt, ond among 
them were two of the most difficult, which Newton answered 
remarkably well. Both, however, seqnitted themselves moxt ore 
ditably. 

iwould apply te both the langnage in which Profesor Rupert 
Jones reported on Wilkio’s Prize Paper last year: “ ‘Their Papers. 
ary clear, systematic, and comprehunsiva, showing 4 good general 
knowledge of "(on this occasion Political) * Geogthphy, and « good 
special knowledge" of the subject of tho Second Paper, , 

The first two of those Honourably Montioned aro nearly ory tual, 
ani are sufliciently near to the Medallists to deserve spocial oredit 











for their work. The other three are also pretty equal to one 
another, but they follow the athers-at a wider distance. 

Among the latter, one did not strictly comply with the con- 
ditions, as be failed to answer the required mumber of questions in 
oné group; but it is deserving of notice that this new condition 
“wail complied with’ by all the other candidates whose Papers are 
entitled to Honourable Mentiun. 

Tn passing the questions T was giided by the nature of those set 
on the last three occasions, and by opiniona which I received of the 
characters of the answers given, But Tam Jed by the results of 
the present Examination to the conclusion thot, while the present 
conilitions as regards the number of questions, and the time allowed 
for answering them, afford a geod test of the scope and extent of 
the candidates’ studies in Geography, they scarcely admit of their 
answering them with the desired precision; and the Examiner may 
sometimes find it difficult to distingnish between the efforts of an 
overpressed or hurried memory, and the random guesses of super- 
ficial or deficient knowledge. 

Last year Sic Leopold McClintock reported that “it appears 
deserving of consideration whether fewer questions requiring more 
precise answers, oF whether @ litle more time to answer them in, 
would not more satisfacturity test the knowledge of the candi- 
dates ;" and in thy preceding year your Pysident, Sir Rutherford 
Alcock, stated that he “ joined in the recommendation of his prede- 
cessor, Professor Rawlinson, os to the desirability of more exactness 
m. the-imowledge acquired, and the avoidance of any tandom tse 
of figures.” J do not think that the number of quéstiuna should 
be reduced, as thoy afford a good test of the scope of the candidates 
Teailing, and give them a reasonuhle degrée of aclection; but the 
me might be enlarged, if more than one day could bo given to tio 
examination, 

Perhaps the experience of some of tho past Medallists might 
be advantageously consulted us te the means of more effectually 
Ne precision, as well os the poneral knowledge, of the: 
candi us 


Ratwseos W. Rawsox. 





PROGRAMME FOR is7s 





Taz Connell of the Souety have satisfaction In repesting the 
offer of Prize Medals for the ensuing year; the Second Medal to 
he Gilver, instead of Bronze aa heretofore. They have invited 
the following Public Schools to take part in the cot petition :— — 


List of Schools invited fo compete in 1878. 

Enghst Schoole—St, Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon - King 
Edward's School, Birmingham : Brighton College; Bristal Gram- 
mar Behool: Cathedral Grammar Schuol, Chester; Cheltenham 
College; Clifton Collece: Dulwich College; Eton College ; Hailey- 
bury College; Harmw; Hurstpierpoint; Liverpool College; Liver- 
pool Institute; London,—Charter House; Christ's Hospital ; (ity 
of London School; King’s College School; St. Paul's; University 
Collegs School : Westminster School: Hoyal Naval School, Now 
Crest:—The College, Malvern: Manchesiar School; Marlborougis 
College ; University School, Nottingham ; High Schoul, Not- 
tingham ; Repton; Rossall; Rugby; King’s School, Sherborne ; 
Shoreham; Shrewsbury; Stonyhuret College, Blackburn; The 
School, Tonbridge; Uppinghum School : Wellington College + 
Winchester College. : 

Chanel Islands Schowl.—Victoria College, Jersey. 

Scotch Schools —A bordeon Grammar School: Pdinburgh Academy; 
Exfinburgh High School; Glaagow High School ; Glasgow Academy, 
trish Schools—Noyal Academical Institute, Belfast: Dungann 
fioyal School; Ennis Collage; Portora Toyal School; Enniskillen; 
Foyle College, Londonderry ; Rathfarnham, St Colombes Colless + 

Rathmines School, Dublin, 


_—_—_. 


Syllabus of Exominations for (he Prise Meclale of the Rovat 
Greouparnical. Socuerry in 1875. 








Exasirsatios ss Parysicat (ingarny. 

This Examination wiil take place simultaneously at the sveral 
invited Schouls, accirding to Printed regulations (which ‘will be 
forwarded in due time), on the fourth Monday in Maroh, 1875, and 
will consikt uf two papars of three bonra each; the one ta be 
answered between O and 12, OL and 124, or 10 and 1 acu. (eccording 








to the cumvaniencs of the School); and tho other between 2 and 6, 
24 and 54, or 3 and 6 em, 

NB, It ia necessary, in order that Candidates may he admitted 
to the Examination, that their names be aeut in to the Secretary af 
the Society on or before the frat Monday in March. 








No.1 Exauisation Paper will consist of questions on the following 
subjects :— 

A. Configuration of the Earth, as learnt by careful study of a globe. 
What ure the distances, speaking roughly, hetween such temote 
places asanay be specified? What places of importance lie on the 
direct lines between thom, and what is the =ction ne ae 
What are the relative sigs, elevation, &c., speaking roughly, of 


such well-known districts, mountains, and rivers, as may be 


epecified ? 

B, General Physical Geography.—Distribution of land and sa, 
forests, plateaux, glaciers, volexnces, man, animals, plants and 
minerals; climates and seasons; oceanic, meteorological and magnetic 


phenomena. 

*)” Extra marks will be allowed for sketches, but only 0 far as 
they ure effective illustrations of whut cannot otherwise be easily 
expreaeed. Tho use of blue and red. penciis ia permitted for thie 
Purpose, No inarks will be given for neatness of exeentiim, apart 
from accuracy, Some of the questions will be framed so na to 


make illustrations by sketohes obligatory. 


The candidates may be required to construct a rough map 
without the aid of special instruments, from a brief description of 
a district illustrated by itineraries and bearings. 


No, 2 Examination Paper will consist wholly of questions on a 
special subject, 
“The special subject appointed for 1878 is— 
Toe Basin or te Ni, axp tie rontiox ov AFNA THAT Lies 
TO THe Easr or rr. 


———— 


Exauration in Potrricat Gaoorarny. 
This Examination will take plics timultancously at the several 
invited Schools, at the same hours and under precisely ithe game 
Tegulations #4 those in eet Bh ce ae 


Se 7 — ill ——— ll —_— tee cc 
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No, 1 Boamination Paper will consist of queetions on the following 
subjects -— | 

A. Descriptive Geayraphy,—Explanation of latitule and longitude. 

What are the distances in geographical miles, speaking roughly, ‘ 
and 1s learnt by the carcfal study of a globe, between such remote 
places as may be specified? What places of importance lie on the 
direct lino between them? What is the relative size, speaking 
roughly, of euch well-known countries, mountains, and rivers, tu 

may be specified ? 

B. Historical Geography —Embracing (1) the boundaries of states 
and empires at difforent historical periods; (2) the chief lines of 
opnumearce, ancient and modern; (3) the influence of geographical 
features and conditions apo the distribution of pases and political 
history of mankind. 

*,” Extra marke will be allowed for maps and skotches, but only 
40 far aa they are effective ilinstrations of what cannot otherwise be 
easily expressed. ‘The nse of blue and red pencils is permitted for 
this purpose. No marks will be given for neatness of sxeoution, 
upart from accuracy. Game of the questions will be framed so ps 
lu jake illustrations by sketches obligatory. 

The candidates may be required to constrnet a rough map 
without the aid of special instruments, from a brief description of 
a district illustrated by itineraries and bearings. 

No, 2 Ezawination Paper will consist wholly of questions om o 
special anljact. 

The special enbject appointed for 1878 is— 





Tne Basix cr THe NILE, Asp THE rowrion oy Artica THAT. LiKS 
TO tHe Ever or rr. 


Condilates will be expected tobe acquainted with the History of Ge ‘ae | 
phical Discovery in the Nile Region, 





The following Looks contain much information regarding the. 7 
Physical and Historical Geography of the Nile Basin and Countrics 
lying to the East of it:— 

1, ‘Herodotus’ Book IL Ravwlitauny's Edition. Vel. 1h London. 


Murray. ‘ 
=. "Clauding Ptolemy amt the Nile’ By W. D. Qooley, London: . 


Parker and Som. 1634. 
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a, * Hamibock for Travellers in Egypt! London: Murry. 
4. * Weleen in Nabien, Rnrdofan,' de. By BO RGppell. Tet. 
&. “Travels in Nobia.’ By J. L. Bareklendt, 1510, 
sta to Discover the Source of the Nile in: 1768-1773.’ Dy James 





I, *The Nile Tributaries of Alyseinia” Ty Sir 5, W. Daker, London = 
Macmillan; : 

&. * History of tho Aliyasinian Expoilition.” By ©, 2, Markham. Loudon: 
1609. 

2, “The Heart of Africa.” By Dr. Schweinfurth, London, TET4 

4 “Journal of the Discovery of the Source of the Nile.’ By Captain 
J. HH. Speke. 1863. 

1. ‘The Albert Nyanza, Great Basin of the Nile.’ By Sir 5. W. Baker 
Landon: Macmillan, 

12, *Sammary df Observations ou the Geography, &e,, of the Lake Regloy 
of Equatorial Afncs.” Ty Colonel J. A. Grant. ‘Journal’ E.G. Bi, 
Vo, XLIL 
at ‘Helse in das Gebict des Wolssen Nil.' Hy Th; von Heegtin. Leipelg, 

14, * Notes to accompany'a Survey of the White Nile,’ With Map, By 
Céldnel C, G.Gordim. *Joumal’ R. G.S., Vol. XLVL, p 431, 

15, *Sianley’s Exploration of tho Viotorin Nyon.’ By Qolonel J, A, 
Groot, ‘Journal’ HE. G.&, Vol. XLVI, p. 19. 

16. °*Eeypt, the Sondan, and Central Africa.” Ty J. Petherick, ISL 

Ti, * Journey through the Afar Country.’ Monsinger, *Journal* RoG.S., 
VoL. XEXRIX. 

18. “The Highlands of Ethiopia, By Sir W. C. Haris, 3° Vols. London, 
1544, 


18, “First Footatepa ii Fast Africa; of, an, Exploration of Harar.’ By 
Captain H, F. Burton. Lomdon, 1856. 

‘20, Rein “in Ost Afies,’ Gr Raron C. CS von der Decken, Leipriz, 
16-70, 

1, *Goographical Notes of an Expedition ty Mount Kilima-ndjaro.’ By 
Baron CLC. yon die Decken, '* Journal’ B,C. =. Vol. AMAIYV, 

22. "Travels, Researches, &<., in Eastern Africa.’ By J. 1. Krag 
‘London, 1500). : 

24. * Life, Wanderings and Labours in East Afriea.’ Ry Itov, C. New. 

‘London, L874. ' a 


_— 


al accordance with a mont Minute of the Council, the Libraries of 
t Schools can be furnished with the Voiumes of the Society's 


Jour’ atthe ale af 1s epcls for past, end Tv, Gd, for the promt 
and future years. 
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JULY T877. 
PATHOX, H.W. THE PRINCE OF WALES 


Due the month of June in the present year tho followingr 
Cirenlar was issued to all Fellows of the Society, and to others 
likely to sympathise with its objects. ‘The motives which induced 
the Council to take the important atep thus announced are eet 
forth in the commencing paragraphs of the Minute, forming the 
Appendix to the Cirenlar. 


CIRCULAR 


BY SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE COUNCIL 





OF THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY TO ADMINISTER 


THE AFRICAN EXPLORATION FUKD. 


Tae Council of the Royal Geegruphical Society have conzidered ft 
4 duty, on grounds fully explained in the Minute appended to this 
Clrunlar, to take their appropriate part in the: Present great move- 
ment to lay open the whole interiur of Africa to civilisation and 
European commerce, 

They have accordingly appointed a Special Exevutive Commitien, 
with authority to announce the formation of an African Explom- 
tion Fond, entirely separate from the general income of the 
Society, towards which they hava cemtributed a firat rant of S002, 
to jnitiate a national undertaking for thy svatematiound continuons 
exploration of Africa, | 

Geographical investigation iz the only part of the larger schenie 
of civilisation that falls within the special field of the Royal 
Geographical Society; but being « preliminary step to ulterior 
ends, it commends iteelf to the gympathy of many who are not 


geographers, A vast waste of efort, life, and money will be avoided. 


in the future prosecution of philatthropic and commercial opera- 
ae | 
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tions in Africa, if the Physical and Political Geography of its 
interior be previously woll determined; When tho best rontes 
have been clearly ascertained, we may hops that it will not be 
ling before wagon roade—if not milways and telegraphic linea— 
will follow, tending gradually to the extinction of the slave-traffic, 
which now depopulates some of the richest and most productive 
lerritories to be found in any part of the world. 

‘The attainment of adequate geographical knowledge is, however, 
A teak of no ordinary magnitude and cost, and the requisite means, 
being far in excess of those now at the dixposal of the Royal 
Geographical Socivty, cannot be obtained except through an appeal 
to the public: 

The: BOO Pan ying Sketch-Map* liax heen. Leslee i to show at fi 
glancs, by the names inscribed on the routes traversing Africa in 
nemerous directions, how large a portion if the great Continent, so 
far we priority of discovery is concerned, has heen appropriated by 
British travellers. Jt is true they have not been alone in the great 
work: but the large share in the exploration of those parts of Africa 
to which public attention is now «pecially directed that may he 
oliimed by Livingstone, Burton, Speke, Grant, Baker, Gordan, and 
lastly Camoron, all British subjects, will readily be traced, ‘What 
these have ao well begun, it is now desired to complete. 

Tt must be: borne in mind that steam navigation ia bringing 
Fastern Africa into close communication with Europe. The mail 
forvices rocently established, and likely to be further developed, 
touch at various ports in Eastern Africa, and cannot fail to stimulate 
European comimerce with the interior, by affording increased facilities 
of intercourse. 

A tmile has existed since w very uncient period between the 
opposite shores of Indian and Afrion: and it must be of importance 

‘that all hindrances to ity increase shonld be removed, A great 
development of enterprise along the Eastern coast may aleo le 
expected on the aide of onr South African Colonies, if the produc- 
Hive tegions of the interior be upened up. The proposed scientific 
exploration of the capmbilities uf Afrieu, and the dispovery of the 
heat theans of reaching its interiur from the Eastern coast, will be 
# most serviceable stop in this dirvction. 

An the appended programme of routes suggested fur exploration 
eF more careful examination, it ia not to ba assumed that the Com- 
inittes bind themselves to theue, as necessarily the best or the only 
ones to be adopted, evutt at the present moment, Befors finally 
determining the details of any proposed Expedition, the Committee 
will make it 4 practive uf seeking information from the principal 

* Inued with the orginal Cirontar "7 
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African geographers and travellers, many of whom are already 
Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society. 

It is not proposed by the Committee fo confine their operations 
to the furtherance of Expeditions mider their entire control: Ther 
will be willing to consider the propriety af assigning a crantin aid 
(0 keenre good geographical results from any Expedition, missionary 
or emmmercial, It-will be their endeavonr to collect and diffuse 
the latest geographical information; to procure its early disenssion 
befors the Royal Geographical Society; to pomt out the more im- 
mictinty desideruta in African Geography; to prevent waste of 
effort in desnltory or unimportant explorations; und to turn the 
large resourves of the Society in books and instruments, and especi- 
ally in the willing services of its Fellows-who are authorities on 
African matters, to hel pfal account. 

In such a work the Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society 
are sure to sympathise; and to them, in the first instance, aa a large 
and influential body, the Committes would appeal, to further, by 
subscriptions or donations, no less than by their inflacnce through- 
aut the country, the objects contemplated. 

The Committee are confident that the public generally will not 
be asked in vain for means to prosecute with vigour such explora- 
tions as may promote objects, which history shows to have enlisted 
On many occasions the warmest sympathy of the Nation, 

They would say in conclusion that, in seeking to promote» 
national undertaking which may assnme very largo proportions, 
they propess to hezin with sucli funds as they have in hand, and to 
Pervero to the extent which these and further contributions will 
allow. The difficnltics to be anticipated in efforts to civilise Africa 
Tiust not be underrated, considering how large has bean the pre 
Portion of unsnocessful attempts. Hut they feel eonvineed that 
persistent und simultaneous explorations from many aides, and of & 
sorentific charnoter, offer the best hope of ultimate success, 

The object of the present Circular isto invite public attention 
to the subject, and to afford un opportunity to those who are alrend'y 
interested in African Exploration, or may from various corisidera: 
tims tlesire to promote its systematic prosecution, to come forward 
and give snch pecuniary etipport to the Committee as will enable 
them to work with adequate means, and without interruption, until 
the necessary information is vbtained, 


Korusuronn Avcocu, (hairmaa, 
J. W. Bates, Secretary to the Committee, 


J, Savile Row, London, W, 
May 10, 1877. 
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Routes in Eastern Africa thal have twen suggested jor Exploration or 
careful Examination, 


lat. From the Goid Fields in Senth Africa, past the south ond of 
Lake Tanganyika, to Unyanyembe. 

2nd. Along the East face of the coast range, betwoen the Zambeni 
and the Equator. 

‘rd. From the East const to the north end of Lake \ vars. 

4th; Between the north end of Lake Nyases and the eonth end of 
Lake Tanganyikn. 


Sth. From the coast opposite Zanzibar to the south end of Lake 


Vietorin; thence to the north end of Lake Tanganyika. 


At, From Mombasa, by Kilimandjaro, to the seath<ast shore of 


Lake Victoria. 


Fth. From Formosa Bay along the valley of the River Dana, by 


Mount Kenia, to the north-east short of Take Victoria 


Nol Riwte. (old Fields to Vayangembe.—This route would croes 
the Zambesi whove Tete, and would connect the furthest ‘point 
reidhed by Baines (179° s int_and 30)° c. long.) with Livingstone's 
route im 1866-67. In its entire length it extends through twelve 
and half degrece of Intitude, and it leads along the high land that 
separates the three lakes, Bangweolo, Nyasen, and Tanganyika: » 
healthy hilly country from 4011) to 1000 feet above the sea-leval. 
lt is of much consequence that the character of the people, and the 
products cf the land, as well as the physical features of the whole 
of the country traversed by this mints, should be folly ameerteined. 
Tf all thees prove to be favourable ty the undertaking, a line of 
overland telegraph might he opened from Cape Town, through 
ste Gold Fields to Unyanyembe, and thence in time to Egypt and 


Wa. 2 Rowle. Ezploratien of the Eoslern fare of the Coast Raage,— 
We only know thix at intervals, where it hos been croseod by a 
fow travollers—moatly at the same “passes” The contours of 
the range should De explored oither from the sea-faco or from the 
platen side, with the view, first, of determining the points where 
the renge ia nearest to the ena, as it is of material importance to get 
quickly away from the unhealthy coast to higher and consequontly 
heulthior regions; secondly, with iho view of finding the most con- 
venion? lines of access to the interiar. 

No. 3 Route. From the Eastern const to the North ond of Lake 
Nycaen, —FPortions of the district to be traversed by this route 








were visited by Dr, Roscher and Baron yon der Decken, and more 
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recently by Bishop Steere. Thers appears to be «a natural highway 
across iH, through which slavecaravans have travelled for | 
years. A route from the Fact coast to the North end of Nyassa 
would he important asa main line, whonee connections. might 
hereafter be made with the South end of that lake, and with the 
South end of Lake Tanganyika. 

No: 4 Route; From the North cud of Noosa to the South end of 
Tungonyika.—Livingstone crossed this route in 1872, but beyond 
this we are almost entirely ignarant of its nature. It wonld connect 
two great lakes, on one of which a Missionary Station is alrendy 
established, and it would solve many vexed geographinul (uestions, 
one af which is the real distance between the lakes, [t would be 
important to learn the capabilities of the country for a- wagon- 
road to connect Tanganyika with the anticipated tmding depit at 
the north end of Nyasa. 

No, 5 Routes From opporite Zanzibar to Lake Victoria and the 
North cul of Tanganyika —The Church Missionary Soctety have 





estalilibhed a station thie year at M'papwa, 200 ‘miles from the: 
coast, and their parties for Karagwe and Uganda. will probably be 


at their destinations by Midsummer. Tho experiences of the 


Rey. Roger Price, of the London Mirsionary Society, have shown 


that-the teetze fly did not injure cattle lost year om the monte to 
M'papwa ; and Mr, Price reports so favourably upon the plysical 
features of this portion of the country, that = large party are now 
being equipped with bullock-mrta, in which they aro to proceed to 
Tijiji. 1t is propored, however, to explore a nearer way to Lake 
Vintoria than that by M’papwa, The western third of the ronte, 
exteniing from the south point of Lake Vivtoria to the north end 
of Tanganyika, is as yet untraversed by Enropeans, and lies across 
the high land that appears to divide the Nilo from the Congo. 

No. 6 Route. From Mowhasa, by Kilimandjaro to the South-east 
Shore of Lake Vieforia.—Woe know but little of this route through 
the travels, reports, ond hearsay of Dr, Krapf, Baron von dar 
Deecken, and the Rov. Messrs. Wakefield and New, as none of these 
gentlemen havo penetrated further than the snow-capped mountain 
Kilimandjaro(abont 19,000 feetim height). It isa long-established 
caravan-route, and leads m a direct line to the south-east shore of 
Lake Victoria. — 

No.7 Reate. From Formosa Ray, by the Dana River aud Mount 
Kenia, to the North-east Shore of Lake Victoria.—Thia route passes 
through a mountainous country, and may therefore be expeofed to 
be subject to no great heat or malaria, although it lice only 2 


south of the Equator. ‘Tho district it traverses is certainly well 
watered, and is probably fertile. ‘The late Captain Speke strongly 
recommended a route from enst to weat at 1° north of the Eqnator, 
‘bat the one already montioned js shorter, and has ut least equal 
advantiges The Rirer Dana has been found to be navigable for 
100 miles, and might prove te be eo for many more. Dr. Krapf 
reports that it was 7 fect deep at 50 miles to the cast of Mount 
Kenis, bot that it was mcky, It in said that the Samburo pecple, 
to the north, auploy camels anil Horses; if this report be true, the 
explorer or trader won) he independent of porters, This route 
has many recommendations: ihe famona Mount Kenia, capped like 
Kilimendjaro with snow, lies on the way, and the earlier portion of 
the journey might be made by water. 

In addition to these epecific lines of exploration, and in connec 
tien witha trunk-road acrose the Continent, efforts should be made 
40 explore the great extent of unknown country to the north of the 
Lmilaba, so as to connect Equatorial Africas with Darfur, with 
Lake Tchad, and with the valley of the Ogawé. 

The Committee may alsi have to indicate to their travellers 
convenient places of rendezvetts—snch as Ujiji, on Lake Tanganyika, 
‘and Nyangwé, on the Lualaba, with others to be fixed hereafter— 
im the respective dominions of the Casemb4, the Kassongo, and 
the Mnata Yanvo. Nyangwé, as being at present the most ad- 
‘vatioed post of African exploration, ig expecially important a= 4 


pet. 

_ Other measures might be suggested to be carried ont when 
favonrable opportunities should occur, such as to place a steamer on 
the Congo above tie falls, for purely exploratory purposes. 

A comparison has been made of the length of each journey in 
Africa, in » few recent instances, with the cost of making it. It 
appears that the total expense of despatching a well-equipped 
exploratory Expedition from England may be roughly reckoned at 
they rate of 1. 10s. foreach geogruphical mile of country travelled 
‘over in Afries, supposing the Expedition to return to tha place 
whence it set out, In through journeys, the rate ix, in many cases, 
nearly twice a6 great. The aggregate length of the seven specified 
routes is about 7700 geographical miles + conmeaqnentiy, the total 
cost of the proposed Explorations, at the above mto, would amount 
to about 11.5501. Ii is needless to dwell on the fuct that this is 
an exceedingly rungh estimate; nevertheless, if serves to give some 
usefol ides of the expeuse contemplated. The annexed Table 
enters more inte detail -— 








Cot. 
Recrs. 
“ = peli. | 


| 1. Goldfieita to Unyunyembe, and back | 2n00 S000 
2. East Coon Range, Zambesi to Equater*.. | 1400 810) 


3. Enst Coast to North of Nyaa and bask ._ Suit) TH 
| 4. North of Nyases to Tanganyika,and back} 400 000 
(odes eget ae agus lida alle Th ‘ 
ila ad bank oa 7 iooo | SHO" 
& Monlam by Kilimandiarc. to: Lake Vie-) ante 
qreraguee gta sa le =] 200 ian 




















7. Formos Bay by Kenia w Lako Victoria, : <4 
sBtenbeicen ta Oir Saar a oe 1S 


or 


7 | £11.50 





* This i a ibrongh ronte, brit ite cout la eetimmated ata single rate, 
? Lf condocted independently trom Lake Nyassa, and pot in counection will) heute 4, 
me would be income 


APPENDIX. 
Misure o¢ Covncn., March 12th, 1877. 


1, Tae Council of the Royal Geographinil Society, being of opinion 
that the time has arrived when it becomes their duty to organises 
means for the systematic and continuous exploration of Africa, ani 
recignising with sympathy and admirntion the enlightened efforts 
of the King of the Belgians to give a new impulse to such explor- 
tion —desiring, moreover, that the work it is proposed to carry 
oot should be in harmony with the views of Hia Majesty, and of 
societies established in other countries for the purpose of exploration 
and new discovery,—reeolve to spare no efforts to erideavour, by 
friendly interchange of information and assistance, to combing the 
energies and sympathies of all the civilised nations of the world in 
furtherance of the object which the King and the Geographical 
Society alike aro desirous of promoting 

2. Loaking, however, at the sabfent from «. practical. point of 
view, the Council of the Geographical Bociety are of opinion that 





and the necessary fonda more readily obtained, through national 
enterprise than by international seeociation. 

5. The Conneil, therefore, in view of thesa considerations, pro- 
pose, as the best course of action for the Royal Geographical 
Society, to assist in the establishing of a national fund, to be called 
the “ African Exploration Fund,” 

4. The find to be appropriated to the scientific sxamination of 
Africa (especially the oontral part af that continent) in « systematic 
had organised manner, with a view to the exploration of the regions 
yet unknown to crvilised Enrope, the attainment of accurnte in- 
formation as to climate, the plrysical featnres and resources of the 
conntry, the charactor of the inhabitants, the best rontes of access, 
and all ench other matters as may be instrumental in preparing the 
way for opening up Africa by peaceful means, 

S. ‘The Council propose that the African Exploration Fund should 
ba kept entirely separate from the general income of the Bociety, 
and thet the contributions annually mada by the Society itself 
Bhould from time to time fo time be oarried over to the account of 
the Fund, To esoure the appropriation of the Find to: the special 
objects for which it is raised, the Council of the Geographical 
Society will name out of therr body a Special Exequtive Committes, 
whose duty it will be, subject to the control of the Conncil, to eve 
that the explorations set on foot are conducted in euch a xystematio 
Manner as to prevent a wasteful expenditure of money or energy 
in repesting the investigation of places or subjects which have 
already been sufficiently investignied by British or foreign ex- 
plorers, or in tindertaking expeditiona which other Societies may 
have already projected and be prepared to carry ont in a satisfactory 
HIEer.. 

6, The Exeortive Committees will have anthority to announce 
named objects: invite the support and co-operation of the public, 
and of any branch assccistiona or committees alady formed, or 
which may hereafter be constituted, in the United Kingdom or the 
Colonies, and generally to take snch steps aa may seem nreswsary 
for promoting the establishment of the Afrioun Exploration Fund 
ae sing ew ci | 

» Subject to the confirmation of the Council of the Geographical 
Ryaiaty, ea toany especial rules for their guidance that he trom 
fine to lime be laid down, the Committee will make regulations. 
for the conduct of their proceedings, and generally in relotian to 
any other matter which may be required tu be provided for the 
establishment of the Aftican Exploration Fund and the carrying 








aa 
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iis objects into effect, provided the regulations a made are not 
inconsistent with the above-mentioned 

8. The Council of the Royal. Geographical Sociaty will from tite 
to time, and at least ones in cach year, stmton a meeting of the 
subscribers to the Fund, for the purpose of explaining the progress 
made in exploration, the mode in-which the Exploration Fund is 
being dealt with, and ascertaining, aa far as practicable, the views. 
of the subscribers in relation to such Fund. | 

(. The enbseribers of one pound and wpwards will be entitled fo 
receive copies of any repotts or proceetings published by the Com- 
mittee. The Royal Geographical Society retain the right of 
priority af publication of any map, geogtaphical reports, or other - 
eimilar information furniahad by explorers aupport et be the Fumi, 
but oopies of snch published reports will be sent in exchange to ull 
national and local societies, whether British or foreign, eonatitnted 
for the objects of the African Exploration Fand. 

10, The Treasurer and Bankers of the Horal Geographical So 
clety will act on behalf of the African Exploration. Fund, oping 
a separate nocomt under that head, 

11. TRH. the Prince of Wales has, at the request of the Conmnetl 
of tho Royal Geographical Society, signified his pleasnre that he 
will allow his name to bo associated with, and accept the office af 
Patroti of, the African Exploration Find. 

12. ‘The following Members are nominated as constitntinge the 
Executive Committee of the African Exploration Fand :— 

The Peestest of the Somty for the time being, 
sir Hanser C, Vinny, Bart., 
Sir ©. Fowent. Buxrow, Bart., 
Sir Raweos W. Taw=os, cus, ¢.5. 
Colonel J. A. GRANT, ¢.8., Fane, 
General (, P. Richy, 
Peascs Gatroy, Exy., 7.2, 
nol the ee-oficto Members of dhe Committes, 

18, The som of S008 will be carried over from the fonds of the 

Society to the rorarate account of the African Exploration Fund. 


Demetious and Anna? Salsoiptions ty be pwil to ihe Ciaey Clerk of Tox 
Hora, Grooesrninas, Socrerr, L, Sarit: few, Wl, or to Wess, Cocks, 
Ttooonrn, & Co, 43, Charing Crom, Londons, 8, i. he the Credit of Uhe 
Avuwax Exrwaarios Foxp. The Subeription Lisl will be printed 
hereafter on a dfrtieched Alen. 
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The fresh impulse to African Exploration stated tm tho foregome 
(irenlnr aa forming the ground for the establishment of the African 
Exploration Fund, originated in the Conference nt Brussels on the 
12th, 18th, and 14th of September last, to which His Majesty the 
King of the Polgians invited a number of the loading geographers 
of the. chief nations af Enrype. Representatives from Germany, 
Anstre-Hungary, Belgium, Frnee, Great Britain, Ttaly, and 
Russia were present at the Conference, and, as a reealt of their 
deliberations, it was agreed thut on International (Commission, 
having its seat at Brussels, should be founded fur the exploration 
and civilisation of Contral Africa, and that each nation willing to 
ho-operite sould form national Committees to collect subscriptions 
for the common object, and send delegates to the Commission ; thus 
centraliaing ia och as possible the efforts made, and facilitating 
by co-operition the execution of the reealntions of the Commixsion, 

Belgium was the first to establish a Nutional Committes, the 
twembers of which assembled under the Presidency of the King on 
the 6thof November, 1876. At this meeting the statnies were formu- 
lated and agreed to, the preamble of which get forth that the 
Committee was cotetitnted for the purpose of carrying into effect, 
within the limits of Belginm, the prozemmme of the International 
Conference, which was stated to be the “repression of the slave-trade 
and the exploration of Afriew.” The Committee made an appeal to 
the Belgian pulilic for anhecriptiona, with constilemble sucecss, 

In England, when the organisation of « similar Committee came 
to be disenssed, difficulties of an obvions nature were foreseen, which 
rendered it drairablo that eaeli a Committee, whilst maintaining 
friendly relations of correspondence with the Belician and other 
Committees, should not tramme! iteelf with engagements of wn 
International nature, or with objects other than these connected 
with Geography. Tho constitution and programme of the Com- 
mittee was thereupon arranged, aa set forth in the foregoing 
Cirenlar, In conseyaence of this devision, delegates have not been 
appointed to the International Commission at Brussels: 


Germany.—1n Teapohae to the views of the Ernesela International 
Conforence, a Nutional Committee was formed at Botlin who 
decreed on tho 18th of December, 1878, (he establishioent of the 
GimMax Arnican Socrery, the functions of whieh vill be to carry 
out the samo objects as the International Comruiasion, viz, 1. The 
Scientific: Exploration of the unknown régions of Central Afties: 
2, the opening mp of Central Africa to civilisation and conmeres: 


und 3, as niterior object, the extinction of the alave-trude. ‘The 
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affairs of the Soolety ure to be administered by a Council, of which 
Prince Henry VII. Reuss js the President, Dr. George von Bunsen 
the Secretary, and Dr. Nachtigal, Herr Deliriik, Dr. A. Bastian, Dr. 
Herzog, Baron von Riclithofeu, Dr. Roth, aud Dr. W. Siemans, the 
mombers. The Society will maintain relations with the interm- 
tional Commission at Brussels, and have appointed Dy. Bastian, Dr 
G. yon Bunsen, and Baron von Richthafen as German Delogates. 

The Society is to consist of Founders und Members, the formar 
coiprising those who contribute a donatiun uf 3060 marks te) ats 
fms, the Intter to include all :annual eutseribers of 5 marks anil 
np wards—all corporations, chambers, and Scientifio ‘Societing to be 
admissible in their corporate eapacitics as members, on payment of 
Proporticnate subscription. 

As to the disposal of the Funds acenmulatid 1 wv the Society, if has 
buen decide: that only « portion of the yearly income shall bs con 
tributed ti the International Commission, the remainder and greater 
purt being set apart for German underinkings of Discuvery and 
Exploration in Africa. Like the Belgian Commission, a loading 
feature of the German operations will be the foundation of stations. 
in the mterior of Africa, which are to serve partly as bases of 
Oporations for travellers, onil pattiy as centres for the eprenad of 
civilization and commnroe, 


Belgium. —The “Tuternational Commission of the Afoean 
Association" met, on the invitation of the Kitg of the Belgians, at 
Erugecle on the 20th and 21st of Juno last: His Majesty iding.. 
Delegutes from all the nutions represented ut the Conference of 
September 1876 attended, with the excuption of Great Britain and 
Russia, the National Rursian Committeo excusing the glsenes 
Of their delegates am the eround of their being much coc piel 
with work entrusted to them by their Guvernment:: Dulegatea 
from the Netherlunils attended the Meeting fur the first tims. 
Various subjects of d+ tail were discussed durng-the twu days! 
aittingy ; amonget then ths choice of a fag forthe Association, and 
the queation of procuring reductions of passaye tndney, and-so forth, 
in favour of Menihers of Expeditions, from the various steambout 
and trading COTES connote with African seaports, With 
regard to this- latter subject, it was aunounced by Signor Adamoli 
(Italian Delegate), that the Italian Government had made it o 
etipulition in its contracts with Navigation Companies that 
passiges at a reduced tate ahall be granted to all Members of 
Scientific Expeditions A Nethorlonds delogute (ML Verstveg), also 
announced that the Directors of the A/ritaanwhe Handels rerceinging 
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te Ratlerdaw lad agreed to convey baggage intended for the various 


Expeditions free of charge, and to grant hospitality in their factories 
to the Members of the Expedisions. 

A statement of the Financial position of the Association at this 
date way tead by the Secretary, by which it uppenred that the 
Belgium National Committee had already paid over to the Central 
Commission 287,000 franca in donations, and 44,000 france im 
annual subscripiiona, totals which thy Committee has promised to 
increase duriue the current year by 11,000 frances and 68,000 
francs Teajectively, The donutiona and a portion of the annnal 
subseriptions are to be invested and the interest only expended in 
the objvcts uf the Association ; in this way, according to the caleu- 
lation of the Treasurer, 73,000 francs will be at the disposilion of 
the Exeeutivo Committee for the year 1877. -The immediate 
commencement of operations has docordingly bean decided upon; 
and an Expedition is to be despatohed by way of Zanzibar towards 
Lake Tanganyika, with the object of establishing stations either at 
the Lake itself, or at certain points beyond it; und also of ganding 
Explorers who will make these stations their basis of oper tions. 
The drawing-ip of detailed instructions ts confided to the Exeoutive 
Committee appointed to direct the operations of the Association. 


Other Conntri:e,— National Committees to co-cpenite with the 
Belgian Injevuations)] Commission sre stated to have been formed: 
also in Fsasceé, President, Count de Lessope; Acsreo-Hoxearr, 
President, the Archduke Rudolph ; Irary, President, the Prince de 
Piodmont: Srais, President, tho King: Swrrzentaxo, President, 
M. Bouthelier de Teaumont; Russa, Tresident, the Grand Duke 
Constantin: Tottann, President, the Prince of Orange; sud 
Pourvca., Tresident, the Duke de Sun Januar. 

The Austro-Hungarian Committes has made & first contribution 
to the funds of the Bruseels Commission of 5000 francs. 


PROCEEDINGS 
THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
[(Proumveo Jour 23np, 1877.) 


SESSION 1876-7. 
Twelfth Meeting (Asniverzary), May 28, 1877. 
Siz RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, x.ce,, Paxspewr, in the Chair: 


Tae proceedings commenced by the Secretary (Mr. C. B. Marcmam) 
Téading the Regulations which govern the Anniversary Mestings, 
and the Minutes of the Meeting of 1876. . 

The following new Members were elected —Rev. Sir Talbot 
Hastings Bendall, Bart.; Ree. George Brown; Walter Coates, Eng. ; 
Frederick J. Dean, Eag.; Charles Edward Hamilton, Eaq.; William 
Arthur Harrison, Eng; J. Newby Hetherington, Esq.; William Grey E. 
Macartney, Exy.; Henry Turton Norton, Esq. ; General John Meredith 
Read ; Robert Stewart, Bag. ; John Lloyd Wonne, Eng. 

Captain ‘Toysnte and Professor Texsanr were then appointed 
‘scrutincers of the Ballot. | 

The Report of the Council was next read by the Secretary, after 


which followed the 
PRESENTATION OF THE ROYAL AND OTHER 





AWARDS. 





ROYAL MEDALE. 


Tae Fouxnen’s Menat was awarded to Csptam Sin Gzonaz 8, Nanes, 
Ry K.O8., for having commanded the Arctic Expedition of 1875-4, 
during which the ships and sledge-partica respectively reached « 
higher Northern latitude than had previowsly been aitained, and 
h survey was accomplished of 300 miles of coust-line, facing o 
previously unknown Polar Sea; also for his Geographical services 
_ in command of the Challenger Expedition. The Vicronta or Parson's 

Menai, to the Pundit Nain Singh, for his great journeys and 
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Surveys in Tibet and along the Upper Brahmaputra, during which 
he has determined the position of Lhuisa, and aided largely to our 
positive knowledge of the map of Asia, 


Addresing first Captain Sir George Nures, the Preamist epoke 


“Sir Gronik NARES, 


“In delivering to you the Foundsr's Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, the highest honour it is in their power to 
hestow, J am discharging one of the most agreeable duties of the 
Tresident of this Society. L-will only add that ita-primary object, 
which ia to encourage Geographical Science and Discovery, does not 
exciode a jnet appreciation of the many high qualities displayed 
in -your conduct of the Arctic Expedition, and without which the 
resnits attained could nover have been secured. The discoveries 
which you, and the officers and men under your command, made of 
avented Polar lands, were due to the energy, perseverance and 
endurance munifested by all, under hardships and difficulties of the 
eravest character. But especially do the records now before the 
world show the held and skilful manver in which the shipe of 
the Expedition were condnotid, the leading vessel to the highest 
latitudy vot attained, and probably pozsible of attamment by keel, 
tind their safe tefurn home from the lusarda of ice-navigation of 
‘no ordinary character, even for Arctio Seas, with all appliances 
intact, and without socident to vessels or crows. 

“With regard to the additions to onr Geographical knowledge 
mais by you, they cannot be better described than inthe official 
language of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty when con- 
yoying their approval to you of the condact of all engaged in the 
important serrion, which ia as follows -— 

‘Notwithstanding, however, that it-was found impossible for 
the sledging patties to attain a much higher latiinde than that 
reached by Sir Edward Parry, the addition to geographical know- 
lndge has been considerable, The conjectural open sea te the north 
of Saith Sound, aod the land sanmmed to by there, have bea 
proved not to exist. The coast line of the northernmost land vet 
known, adjoining the American oontinont, has been aconrately 
chavted for 220 miles. Tho north const of Greenland has been 

mamined for 82 miles, and traced as far of Cape Britannia in 
taf, 82° 4 y., long. 497 38’ wo The western shores of Sinith’s 
Sound have been dcrrected in detail: and, lastly, the question 
of the possibility of reaching the Pole by way of Smith Sound 


hae been sot at rest, whilst a higher lutitudn than any hitherto 
attained, vis. 83° 2°36", has been reached’ " 
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“Mr Paxsinner and Gentlemen :—It is with mush pride 
that T receive thie gift, and T accept it a2 a token that the work I 
have performed has obtained the approval of so distinguished and 
leading a body'as the Royal Geographical Society. The bestowul 
of such o highly wished-for honour is of itself ono of the bighest 
rewards I could possibly ever have foreseen for my work, and it 
entails considerable responsibility for the future; for if, hitherto, 
Ciwve done my utmost to advance oor knowledge of the Glabe we 
inhabit, so, hercafter, it will be my endeavour to bear worthily the 
very high distinction which has now been conferred upon me.” 


Colonel H. Yule, o8,, then came forward to roceive the Medal 


on behalf of the Pundit Nain Singh Tho Peeamenr addressed 
hitn ax follows :-— 
“Colonel Yuin, 

“Since Naw Singh's absence from this country precludvs 
my having the pleasure of banding to him in person, this, thi 
Victoria or Patron’s Medal, which has been awarded to him for 
hig great journeys and surveys in Tibet and along the Uppar 
Grohmaputra, during which he determined the positions of Lhdsa. 
and added largely to our positive knowledge of the map of Asin, 
i beg to place it in your charge for transmission to the Pundit, 

‘“[ will myself address a letter to the Viceroy in Indin calling 
his attention to this award of one of the two Medals of the year, 
the highest honour this Society can confer on any Geographer, 
however distinguished by his services to Geographical Science or 
Discovery, and with a request that His Excellency will take auch 
steps as he may deom beat for its presentation to Nain Singh, 

* But, in the mean time, I would beg you, who were the first to 
propose that thie Medal should be so conferred, and took aueli 
generous and earnest interest in the recognition by the Sociuty of 

(ain Singh's high claims to that distinotion, to convey to him. 
from me, ae the Prosident of the Royal Geographical Society, the 
satisfaction the Council have felt in thua publicly tarking their 
high appreciation of the noble qualities of loyalty, courage and 
endurance, by the display of which in no ordinary degree he 
whieved success, and was enabled to add go largely to our know- 
ledge of that portion of Asia which no European could explore. I 
would ask you also to add that the Council have not failed to-see 
that he has not worked as a move topographical automaton : anil 
were perfectly aware that, notwithstanding be was a native of 
Asia amt familiar with Tibetan dialects, his journeys were nut 
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accomplished withont great peril to life. I wonld finally wish you 
fo convey to Nain Smgh, who in the performance of these dis- 
tinguished services has suffered serionsly in health by the extreme 
hardships attending his journeys, that I trust this public recog- 
nition of hie morite as a Geographer from the Royal Geographical 
Society, which in its awards knows no distinction of nationality, 
race or creed, will be a source of #atixfaction to him in his retire- 
“ment, of which nothing can ever deprive him, to the end of a life 
he has devoted eo faithfully to the public service and the advatice- 
ment of Geographical knowledge.” 

Colonel Yue, in reply, said;—“ 1 was taken by surprise when I 
was aeked fo officiate on this occasion a4 the recipient of the Medal 
for Nain Singh. The man who, beyond all others, ought to have 
oceupied the positiun ix Colonel Montgomerie, and T am sure 
that nothing bot ill-health could have cansed that gentleman to 
be absent on an occasion #0 interesting to him. Not only had 
Colonel Mootgomerie given Nain Singh the most easential part of 
his training, but he was himself one of the mst distinguished 
Himalayan explorers and surveyors, and had spent a considerable 
pottion of his life at an altitude of 18,000 feet above the sea. IT am 
utterly unknown to Nain Singh, and 1 shall therefore, by the 
leave of the Society, commimicate the intimation of his having 
been assignee! the Medal through Colonel Montgomerie. Tint 
thoogh 1 do not know Nain Singh personally, 1 know his work, 
and can affirm that what the President has seid about him ie 
very just. He ix not a topographical automaton, or merely ons 
of a great multitude of native employés with an average qitalifi- 
cation, His observations have added s larger amount of important 
knowledge to the map of Asia than thowe of any othar living man, 
and his journals form an exceedingly Interesting book of travels 
dt will afford mo great pleasure to take steps fur tle transmission 
of the Medal through on official channel to the Pundit.” 


A. Geld Watch, with an appropriate Inscription, was aleo pre- 
eeoted to Captain A. H. Markham, tx. for having ecmmstiol 
the Northern Division of sledges in the Avetic Expedition of 
(876-4, and for having planted the Union Jack in 83° 30' 26” w., a 
higher latitude than had ever before been reached by any previotia 

In delivering the Watch, the Paeapewy said -— 

“Captain Mankmaw, I hove mich pleastre in presenting to 
you, in the name «of the Royal Geographical Society, thia Watch, in 
public recognition of thetr appreciation of the taluabli ervicgs you 

yendered in command of the Northern Division of Sledges im the 
Arctic Expedition of 1475-4, in the course of which you reached 
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the latitude of 84° 20° 26" »., tho highest that had teen attained by 
any previous Expedition.” 

Captain Markus replied -— 

“Mr. President and Gentlemen ;—I have to express my grateful 
thanks for the hich honour conferred upon me. Though T have 
heen aclected as the recipient of the more substantial part of the 
honour, I know it will be felt and appreciated by my companions, 
without whom I should not have been placed in the position I now 
oceupy. T cannot help thinking also, that apart from my having 
planted the Union. Jack in the highest Northern latitude yet 
reaghed, I have been selected for this honour beeanse 1 was the 
senior officer of the extended aledging parties of the Expedition, 
and that it is an acknowledgment on the part of the Roral Geogra- 
phical Society of the geographical services which those parties 
rendered.” 


PUBLIC SCHID0LS" PRIZE MEDALS," 
The following was theaward of the Examinere for the present 


year =— 

Prrawat, Grounarny, Gold Medal,— Walter New, Dulwich 
College, Bronce Mefdal,— Arthur Smyth Flower, Winchester’ 
College Honourably Mentioned—Jolin Chisman, City of Lendon 
School; J. A. Rubinaon, Liverpool College; Frank Stanton Caruy, 
Bristol Grammar School, 


Pormican Guocmarny. Gold Medal._—William. Jobn Newton, 
Liverpool College. Brense Medal—lohn Wilkie, Liverpool Cullege, 
Houuvrably Mentioned.—Arthur Reed Ropes, City of Lonilon Schowl; 
William Wallis Oni, Dulwich College; Samuel Fowler Blackwell, 
(Clifton College; George Arnold Tomkinson, Haileybury College ; 
= Heury Colthurst Godwin, Olifton College, 

Mr. Praxets Gacros paid it gaye him much pleasure, on this ae 
im many previous occasions, 4) be able to seinrt the Soctety of the 
qublic appreciation of the Examinations. Nearby all of the mere 
important schools lid at one time or another sent candidates. 
Eten had won no Jess than 5 ont of the 36 Medala that had 
hitherto bean adjudged, amd U1 other schools lad each contributed 
one or more names to the list of Medallists, Thery were ut present 
only two important schoola which had never sent a dundidute 
Harrow and Rugby. _ Many testimonies had been burie to the 





* The Medale offered by the Scelet Sp rea Uiumel the Oxon asp 
Caseetoas Loos, Exyure ATinks, wae awarded ae i ‘ar athe ne gers == 
Oxroup (Jone), Silver Medal, Jotim Wilkie, Li roe 
Herbert Marlow Want, Hridlgnortli Graceuar Sebi ( Lath fo General Spegs's 
Casentous (Decem her}, Siler Medal i Piryeical pci aah an iene Sileee Mextut ( 
tical Geegraphy), beth to If. C. Tumpir, Tieton Gramunar Scholl, 
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gerent service rendered to the canse of Education by these prizew. 

In a communication to the Conference of Head Masters held last 
(Christmas, the Rev, George Butler, the Principal of Liverpool 
College, caid he was grateful for the stimulus they affordad to 
the masters and boys, for the hooks that were suggested in 
the yearly programmes, and for the appointment of Exrammers 
who had special knowledge of thy country whose geography 
was the subject for the year. Invitations to compete were sent 
to Fl schools. Of these 17 responded, sending 22 competitors 
in Physical Goovraphy, and 20 in [Political Geography. The 
Medallists wero reported by the Examiners to fully deserve thor 
respective honours, and those who had received Honourable 
Mention, to be well entitled to that distinction. It had always 
been hoped that some of the very ablest youtha at the schools 
would be induced to take an interest in Geography, and there 
was one remarkable proof that this had been accomplished, for 
Mr. MeAlister, the Senior Wrangler of Cambridge this year, wotl 
tl Gold Medal for Physical Geography in 1871. He (Mr. Galton) 
wrote to ask his candid opimion whether the time he had «pent on 
Giozrmphy, in preparing to compete for the Modula, had on the 
whole been « help, a hindrance, or of no effect, in bias ocademical 
eateer, Tis reply was fall of gratitude for the benefits he recerved 
from that source, and his allegiance was still strong to the Society 
for the encouragement they had given him by their award. 

Mr. F, Guliton then titroduced Mr. Waures New. of Dulwich 
Callege, to receive the Gold Medal for Physical Geography, stating 
that he ranked decidedly first among the candidates Last year he 
obtained the Bronze Medal, and this year tho goneral style of his 
answers was such as would have done credit to a» mutore scholar. 

The Premtst, in presenting the Medal, said he wns glad to* 
find that the promise given by Mr. New in 1876 had been ao 
richly and pmply fulfilled, 


Mr. F. Gatrox said, before introducing the next in order of 
ment who was to receive the Tronze Medal, he wished to reaall 
the memory and service formerly rendered to the Sotiety by Admiral 
Smyth, who died twelve years azo, full of years and scientific honour, 
and to whom was due just one-half of thy oredit of tho foundation 
of the Society, which was established by the combination of two 
contemporury and independent schomes, of one of which Admiral 
Smyth was the sole originator, It was he who revived the declining 
fortunes of the Society in 1549, when ils numbers were diminixhing. 
its expenses excending its income, aud it wu» dyabtfal whether it 
would not entirely collapse, In that crisis, Admiral Smyth was. 
elected! Prooident, and, under hia sapencions and energetic quidance, 
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new life was infused ite the decaying Society ; it» inthenes gnade 
itself more widely felt, tte numbers rapidly increased, and its 
resources were established on a firm footing. According to the 
reiterated expression of Sir Roderick Murchison, who wae his im- 
mediate enocessor in the Chair, itwas to Admiral Smyth that the 
first, step was due that led to ite present prosperous condition. 
The Bronze Medallist, Arthur Smyth Flower, of Winchester College, 
was the erandson of Admiral Smyth. 

The Puisicext, in presenting the Medal, said it woe peculiarly 


gratifring to him to do #6; and he waa quite certain that the 
manner in which the qnestions had been answered was merely an 


itidication of what Mr, Smyth Flower would do thoreafter, 


Sir Rawsox W.Haweson, as the Examiner in Political Geozraphy, 
said he was very much disappointed that he had not the opportunity 
of intraducing the two boys who had gained the Medals for Political 
Geography, more especially as the Bronze Medallist, John Wilkie, 
gained the Gold Medal inst year for Physical Geography, and ran 
his competitor eo close this year, that the papers had to be looked 
through twice, before it could be decided whichowas the best. Hoe 
ld heard that, if it had not been for the boy's attention having 
been devoted to other examinations, it was vary likely that he 
would have won the Gold Medal, At the same time it enhanced 
the merit of the Gold Medalist, that he was a year younger than 

Wilkie, ‘They were both from the same school, Liverpool Collegr. 
Doth the papers were exeellent. 

The Parstm=t handed the Medals to Sir Rawson W. Rawson far 
(ransinission to the recipients, 


The Hon. (+. C. Bromuck, in announcing the next year’s subject 
aa“ The Nile Desin, and that part of Africa which lies to the Bust 
of 1f," said thiy might be called the classio region of Africa: 
for it-was the oldest, aa it certainly was the most. recent; field of 
African geographical discovery. It possessed a special interest at 
present, becansy if the great echetno for the systematic exploration 
of Africa now in contemplation should be carried out. it was 
certain that one, if not more routes to be selected, would pass 
aorée that-very region. So that m this case, aa in the Jast two 
wears, the candidates for the prises would have the satisfaction of 
feeling that they were following in the footsteps of tmveallers who 
were actually engaged in making Geography, THe waa quite stro 
that by thes connecting geographical elnestion with goographical 
eiploration, the Society was rendering good acryice to both, ant 
also promoting the interests of general education, 
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Sir Lawson W. Rawsox Tote to propose. +hs eeented Rules, of 
which notice hud been given, as having beon agreed upon by the Joint 
Committees appointed hy the Special General Meeting ing of Marob Sth. 
He said the Council felt thero was a great difficulty to be dealt with, 
and that the problem of satisfying all the requirements of the 
Fxtruordinary Meetings was rather berond them; they wene, 
therefore, happy when the Joint Committee. appointed by the 
General Meeting, took the responsibility off their bands, and it 
was very satisfactory to be able to state that the Committee had 
been, unanimons.s9.to the, recummendations to which they had 





"The Motion was that the Rules under Chapter V. of Section 3 of 
the Regulations be repealed, and the following enacted in: their 
place :— 

SECTION: 8, CHAPTER ¥. 


t.—Tho Ordinary Meetings shall be held.on the Evenings of the Second 
and Fourth Monday of every month during the Seasion ; or oftener, if |mbeed 
expedient by the Council, The Chair shall be taken precively at Half-past 
Fight o'clock. 

2.—Feilows will be nimitted to the Meetings, on showing their “ Fellows 
Ticket,” whith will bo sent to-all whose Subscriptions are not: in-arrear, at the 
cooupencement of egch Session, 

3.—Visitors, if introduced perecnally br Fellows, or by a Fellows ‘Ticket 
trinaferred for the occasion, may be present at the Meetings; euch privilege 
of intrednetion being limited to owe Visitor ooly for exch Fellow. 

4—At the Ordinary Meetings, the Order of Proceeding ahall be as {ol- 
lows :— 

A. The Minutes of the lust Meeting tobe. read, and, if their accuracy 
be not questioned by the Meeting, to be signed by the President 
or Chairman, 

b. "Fhe Presents mole to tle Society since their list Meeting to be 
annoonced, amd thanka dedered to bo returned, 


U. New Follows (o be introduced to the President.or Chalnman; pewlt 
of Ballot of Candidates to be announced, and reeomendations of 
other Candidates to be read. 


D, Papers and Communications to be read and disensend. 


—At the Ondinary Meetings of the Society nothing relating to ite regn- 
lations or tranagetunnt shall be Weousht forward, Bat. the Minute-Book of 
the Council shall beon the Table at eoch Meeting, and extracts therefrom 
tay be read to the Meeting on the requisition of any Fellow. 

6.—On occas of exreptional interest, to be notified by the President at 


the preceding Meeting of the Soviety and duly advertingd in the Dally Newe 
papers, ordinary Tickets will not be available ; but applications from Fellows 
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will be received at the Office of the Society for Orders of Admission for 
Qe elves dnd their friends, the number of Visitors to be restricted to one 
for eack Fellow, Such applicants shall, in the onler in which they apply, 
after the alwre notification, receive otders of adimigaion for themectves and 
thetr friewla ta the sexts set apart by the Council, for Fellowa and their 
friend iat 


_T—On euch occasions as déseribed in Rule @, Eighty Seats shall be reserved 
for Members of Council and their friends: and Fifty Reserved Seats for 
Visitors of distinction shall be at the disposal of the President. 


Sir Morpatst Weir said ho had great pleasure in peoonding the 
Motion to adopt the Report of the Committee. The Commitire 
had come to » nmanimous deciaion to abolish the blue ticket-hooks, 
which had been the chiof cause of the ovils which hod bean ap 
much complained of, and the reaalt would be, not to curtail’ the 
privileges of the Fellows in any way, for they would bea allowsd 
to introduce each a friond personally, and, if unable themselves 
to attend, to transfer iheir tickets to a member of their family, 
or any other person. Ha thought it most desirable. even with 
reference to the Ordinary Asatings, thut this change should take 
place. Althongh ths new Rules inizht not insure everything that 
might be desired, the Members might rest assured that the scence 
which had taken place on Previous occasiona would never ocour 
again, The Members of the Commitics appointed by the Council 
were most anxious and willl & to do everything they possibly 
could to meet the difficulties; und the fact that the Committee 
hail come to @ unanimous conclusion was to him, personally, a 
Justification for the trouble he had given in endeavouring to bring 
about an altersiion in the Rules, He felt that the action of the 
Committes had brought the great body of the Fellows into strict 

¥ with the Oouncil, whom they = much reapected. | 

Mr. Axnersox wished to know whether the tickets icaned to the 
Fellows for themselves and their friends on extraordinary cotsalons 
would be numbered in the order in which the applications were 
made, and would represent numbered seats in St. James's Hall? 

Mr, Juris asked if the number of tickets issued would be limitul 
to the number of seats ? 

The Peminest, in reply, said what was contemplated by the 
Committee was that tickets shoul! be isaned representing the 
munber of seats available, and those who applied for tickots after 
that number had been issued would be told that there was no mors 
accommodation, 

Mr. Wittiaw Monets Jaues sid that as any arrangement which 
exeluded Fellows from these Extraordinary Meetings was inad- 
visable, he would, without any desire to be in Opposition to the 
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Council, propose the following amendment. “That the proposed 
new Rules should be referred back to the Council for conrider- 
tion.” 

_ Dr. A. Bocuasas seconded the amendment, and was supported 
by Dr. Glen, who thought that the existing Rules wonld work 
satisfactorily if they were really carried out, 

Sir Monpacer Wits said no one had been more anxions than 
himself to maintain the rights of the Fellows; but if the views 
expressed by the mover of the amendment were spproved of, the 
result would be to exelude strangers altogether from thuse 
Meetings. 

Lard Hovaiitox having appealed to the Members to give the 
proposed new Rules « fair trial, and an mliendment proposed by 
Mr, Auruon to the effect “ that thosa Members ot Extraordinary 
Meetings, why might fail to obtain special tickets, should be 
admitted after the Chair bad been tiken, om production of their 
ordinary tickets,” having fallen through for want of a seconder, 

Mr. Wituuas Moxens Jase’ amendment was put, and negatived 
Wy & considerable majority of the Meceting. 

The Presinexr then put the original motion “That the new Rules 
be adopted.” which was carried. 

Lord Corrs.oc then moved that the words “ or as near the date 
at may be found convenient” should be added to the present 
Rule T., Chap, V., Section 1. 

The Motion was seconded by Sir Hesne Rawineos, and carried 
without oppo-itian, 

A vote of thanks was then moved by Mr. Axpexeoy to Bir 
Murdaunt Wells, and the Comniittee that assisted him, for the 
Hasolutions at which they arrived. 

Professor Tissast seconded the Motion, which was agreed to. 

The Sérutitieers then announced thy result of the Ballot, the 
Council's list being declared duly elected. 

The Pursinexr thon read the Annual Address on the Progresa of 
Geography, 

On ite conclusion Mr, F. Gatos proposed a vote of thanks to 
the President fur his excellont Address. The Fellows were groatly 
indebted to Sir Ratherfird Aloook for the public spirit he hud shown 
in conducting the affairs of the Socicty. — | 

General Sitaciey seconduil the Motion, which was agreed to. 

- On tho motion of Profesor Tewxant, a vole of thanks wae 
accorded. to the rotiring Members of Council, und (he Meeting then 
termina tod . : 
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(FENTLENEX, 

“Tux period which has elapsed sinos the las Auniversary 
Mesting of the Royal Geogruphleal Society has been an Whusually 
eventful one in many respects. The ruturn. of the Arctic Expe- 
dition, quickly following that of the Challenger, and of Cameron 
from. his marvellous journey across Central Africa, excited great 
interest in researches proseouted in such widely-separated and 
diversified fielda af Geographical diseovery. ‘Tho continued discus 
son of the various conditions of rtcess, and tha scientific resulin 
of Arctic exploration, a8 also the Meeting of the African Geo 
graphical Conference in Bruswela lnwt Atthinn, at the invitation of 
the King of the Belgians, are evidenous of active interest which 
cannot fil to bear fruit st no distant period, and to proniote the 
cultivation of Geography as @ science in all its hranclies. 

ft has been the endeavour of the Connell and myself, during the 
past year, to effect some of the objects glanced at’ in the Lust 
Anniversary Address of my predecessor, Sir Henry Rawlinson, an 
boing then under. vonsideration. “T allude mare particularly to the 
desire to extend in a more wtricthy scientifio direction the mange of 
the Geographical Socisty’s work and intinence. Ip pursuance of the 
pilun sketched ont in. my opening Address, two out of three Lectures 
arranged for this Session, ou Physical Geography In its higher and 
Wert scientific aspects, have been already delivered: the first ‘by 
General Stmehey, being an “Introductory Lecture on Scientifie 
Geography ;" and the second by Dr. Carpenter on “I'he Tem- 


perature of the Déepea Bottoni, ind the Conditions by which it ix 
The names of both theay gentlemen would be a sufficient 
guarantes of the excellence of their work, anil its adaptation to the 
end in view. I may, however, be permitted to aay that nothing 
emild in my opinion have better realised the intentions of the 
Council, or better served the mteresta of Godgraphical Science, 
taken in its largest sense, than the admirable Leoture we listened 
to from General Strachey. The outline it sepplied of the principal 
scientific aspects of Geography, in relation to ite‘past history, and 
to the influences of Geographical conditions on the human race, 
left nothing to be desired. The principal matters that fall withm 
the range of Scientific Geography were all suocinetly traced im 
their natural order and connection; and with anch clearness of 
exposition and arrangement, that the most recondite facts and 
principles lost much of their nnattractivences fo the uninitiated. 

Bo, in like manner, 1 may say that Dr. Carpenter's review of some 
of the more striking influences of the temperature of the Doep-ces 
Bottom, and the conditions. by which it is determined, well 
ilnstrated the utility of not limiting our view of physical changes 
to the surface of the earth, or the more obvious forces in operation 
upon either the land or water. We were shown that, while 
exploring the bottom of the great obean-beds, we were dealing with 
at least two-thirds of the surface of the solid crust of the globe. 
Ani in tracing the variations of temperature and its distribmtion 
at various depths over the whole oceania sea-bed, we were in 
reality studying one of the most important of the physical con- 
ditions which affect the distribution of marine animal life and the 
direction and force of ocean currents. 

“We havo yet the pleasure of anticipation m regard to the thind 
Lecture, by Mr. Wallice, on “The Comparative Antiquity of 
Continents, as indicated by the Distribution of Living and Extinct 
Animals,” which I hope we shall bear at the Ordinary Mesting 
of the 25th of Jone, 

In a similar spirit of improvement and progress, the Conncil 
have at this moment noder consideration the re-organisation of their 
Msp Department, for which the resignation of their Curator, Capt, 
able opportunity. They have in view to make it not only more 
complete anil readily accessible, but to increase its utility by giving 
ficilities for the ust of their Diagrams, when required to Hlnutrate 





Lapa ata prriccn oF asl Bsa sigs It may involve 
sume increased establishmont and corresponding expense; but the 
Society is rich enough not to hesitate, if they can bee their way to 
the useful application of their funda. Lending Diagrams, no doubt, 
exposes them to damage, and the Society to the cost of their 
renewal; but a comparatively trifling charge would probably 
corer this expense, while the service it will render to thoes who 
may not have occasion for the same Diagrams moro than once or 
twice, would be great. 

Turning from this sepect to cur own progress, the Report of the 
Council affords sufficient proof of the increasing prosperity, and, I 
trust, of the usefulness of the Society. Our Members and income 
wlike increase year by year; and so largely as regards the first, 
that it has become o subject of embarrassment on those rare ocoa- 
sions of extraordinary interest—such ax the return of Cameron and 
the Arctic Expedition—when the great bedy of Fellows desire to 
attend the Meetings. Some not unnatural dissatisfaction waa felt 
at the impossibility of many, on beth these occasions, obtaining 
seata; and a Special Meeting was called to consider and repent 
npun some Hesolutions brought forward by Sir Mordaunt Wells, 
with a view to remove in the future the causes of complaint. 
Although some appearance of discord im our midst ushered m the 
discussion, the result was the appointment, with the foll conemr 
renee of the Coancil, of a Joint Committee of Inquiry; and The 
sittings, Lam glad to say, wero marked by the most perfoct good 
feeling, and great unanimity as to the objects of the inquiry. The 
new Hegulations, submitted for your approval at this Meeting, were 
carefully considered with the single object of providing for tho 
convenience of the Fellows on all occasions—ordinary and extracr- 
ditary—and temedying as far os possible the evils hitherto com- 
plained of. Whether they will, in practioe, oTect this end, or be 
more successful than various others that have been already tried with 
& similar object, ig question on which the Council scarcely fed) 
justified in pronouncing any very decided opinion ; lint they saw oo 
vbjection to thar adoption at n tentative course proposed by the 
Joint Committee appointed for that purpose at the Special General 
Meeting of March Sth. Some of the dittivultice are, I fear, insaper- 
blo, and no niles that can be devised wil] wholly prevent incn= 
venience and disappointment, when the numbers to be accem- 
iiodated are 80 lurge, One trifling change in the standing mle 
dotermining the day for the Anniverrary Meeting has been pro- 
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posed by the Council, merely to guard against being oompelled tr 
hold it on a day inconvenient to every ond, etch as Whit Monday 
‘or any other public holiday, Had any discretionary power been 
allowed, Ishould have deferred the Meeting ou thia occasion for 
another week, a4 the Whitsun holidays are still umexhaneted, 

Eefore terminating these preliminary remarka, | must express on 
syour behalf, aa well as on that of the Council: and myself; our 
cordial thanks to the Senate of the: University of London. for the 
fontinuance of the privilege they = liberally accord us of holding 
our Meetings in this commodious Hall. 

Pwill now proceed to the matters of more permanent interest, 
‘whieh form the proper enbject of this Report. And my first duty, 
in accordance with past traditions and the neual-onler of proceeding, 
tafe bring before yon a reeanl of the loeses sustained since the lat 
Anniversary by tho death of many distinguished Geographora, an! 
follow-labourers in this field, 
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Atumar Sie Enwann Broce, ten.—By the death of Sir 
Aidward Belcher, on the 18th of March, in his 78th year, the Sooty 
has test one of its oldest and most distinguished Fellows. He wis 
one of the original members, of whom scarcely twenty now remain, 
who joined it on ita formation in 1230, 

Sir Edward Belcher was both a scientific and a practical enltivator 
of Geography, as well ns an nonomplished masterin the kindred 
ecionce of Hydrography. Ho was essentially a worker, A student 
of science from his boyhood, he has left his mark on many branches 
of it,ond his works will long survive him. Many who have 
preceded him, and come who still remain, lave owed, in great 
‘utasure, to hie examplo.and instruction much of the eminence to 
which they may have attained in public life. Th is, however, tu his 
nervices asa geographer and explorer that we corifine eurselyes in 

He fitnt brought himaalf into public notices when he sailed sith 
Beechey a4 4 Lieutenant and Surveyor on board tho Bloson, in her 
voyage to the Pacific and Bebring Straits, In this voyage, which 
extentied over néarly four years, Ligntenant Baluher took » mos! 
active and important part, 

In the comparatively imperfectly known condition of the Pucific 
at thia period, the duties of s surveying ship were chieily confined 
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of telands which were fallen in with, taking eich cursory exami. 
nations and survoys as time would adwnit of, and expanging from 
the charts many supposed dangers which the uneertuintias of longi- 
tide had repeated in several positions, and which proved a source 
of anxiety and perplexity to the ordinary navigator. 

In this way the Blossom, leaving the coast of Amorica, visited the 
Easter, Ducio, nnd Pitcairn Islands, the latter colebrated in. commection 
with the mutiny of the Bounty; she thence proceeded to the Gambier 
Group, which were surveyed in considerable detail: suber quently, 
fo many of the low coral isles of Polynesia, when several new. ones 
were discovered, and the positions of others correctly determined, and 
in March 1826, she reached Tahiti, the principal of the Society Group. 
After memsining a few weeks here, she sailed for. Behring Straits, 
by the Sandwich Isles and Kamtohntka, a portion of her captain's 
instructions being that she should pass. the summers of 1826-27 in 
thie region in order to co-opernte with Parry and Franklin, then 
exploring the Arctic Seas, in case either of them should snooeed im 
seoomplixhing the North-West Passage In July 1826, the ship 
reached) Kotzebue Sound, when, with the nmstanoy of her decked 
hoat, u survey of the coast to the North was commenond, the ship 
herself reaching a point which was named Cape Franklin in FL 7 
8, latitude, and ber barge a:position considerubly further advanced. 
Foiled in their expectation of meeting Franklin's land party, al- 
thengh the bont had reached within 120 miles of his farthest 
Western potifion, the Blossom quitted Boliring Stroits in the middle 
of October, and returned to reenme her surveying duties in: the 
Pacific, untii the time should again have eome round for # second 
attempt During this second stage af the yoyam, San Francinoo, 
then nder the Mexican flag, waa visited and surveyed. Prom 
thence the ship proceeded again to the Sandwich Tales, ching 








nasucceainily for various teported islands on the monte, and arrived 
at Honolnin in January 1827. Early in March sho bore away 
across the Vacific for China, rectifying the positions of such islands 
as lay near ber conree. Macao was reached in April. The Loo 
Choo Isles were aukeequently visited, and some weeks were passed 
in making «uch observations and examinations ux werm possible im. 
this little-known locality. Passing thence northward to Kamtohatka, 
Kotzebue Sound waa again reached on the Sth of Angust. 1827. 
Here the decked host was prepared for a second voyage of ax 
ploration tothe North, and under Lieutenant. Belcher’s command 
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examined the coast from Chamisso Island to a pdsition beyond Tey 


Cape, a distance of between 300 and £00 miles. On his return to 
Kotesbue Sound, after experiencing many riske, his little vessol 
Waedrivenon shore in a gale of wiod, and totally wrecked on 
Chamiss Island, three of har crew being drowned, The Blossom 
now finally quitted Behring Straits, all hope of attaining tho prin- 
cipal object of her mission, viz, the meeting with Franklin, being 
at an emi. After revisiting California and other ports on the 
American coast, she rounded Cupe Horn, and returned to England 
in October 1828, 

Hientenant Belcher having been promoted to the rank of Com 
mander in 1829, was im 1890 appointed to the command of the 
ne, employed in surveying the West Const of Africa and parts 
ofthe Mediterranean. One of the principal features of hia African 
work was the close ‘examination of the dangerous shoals which ex- 
tend some 70 miles off the coast in the neighbourhood! of Rio Grande, 
sonth of the Gambia, This he effected br carrying off a floating 
triangulation by means of his ship, the Kurew tender, two decked 
barges; and large beacon buoys, all of which were moored in poaition, 
and thus formed fixed objects from which to. correctly dutermine 
the position of the shoals, and to out the necessary soundings. 

The violent surf on this part of the African coast, together with the 
hostility of the native tribes, rendered surveying not a little haraws- 
ing as well as hazardous. It was in this neighbourhood that Captain 
Skyring subsequently fell a victim to the treachery of the natives, 

‘The tna was ordered to pass the winter of 1832 within the bar 
of the Douro River, for the protection of British interests during the 
struggles between the parties of Doma Pedro and Miguel. Here 
Captain Belcher lost no opportunity of distingoishing himself; on 
one ocoasion he opened a communication with the Miguelites, by 
which the morchants inside and the squadron outside were enabled 
to obtain fresh supplies, The JEina’s crew, moreover, habitually 
manned the Bar boat which kept up communicalion with. the 
squadron, and while exposed to the danger of the surf in crossing 
the Bar in rough weather, not infrequently became @ target for 
both the contending parties. Being on the spot myself as ons of 
the besieged, I can hear perional testimony to tha excelloot 
service rendered by Captain Belcher and his crew during this 
trying period, . | 

the. maising-of the siege of Oparto, the tna wont up the 
Medite:ranesn, and among other services there thoroughly examined 
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the Skerki Rovks, setiling the question that there was one, and not 


two, as had been reported. 

Ow the. paying-off of the ina in 1833, Captain Belcher waa 
employed for some time on the survey of tha ooasts of the United 
Kingdom, principally in the Irish Channol. 

We next find him in command of a Surveying Expedition, com- 
posed of the Sulpharand Starling, in the Pacific, In thie Toyage, 
fike that of the Blossom, it wae nut contemplated that any very 
extensive surveying operations of a consecutive character could be 
carried out; neither the coasts nor isles of the Pacific were yet ripe. 
for ench operations; the great land-morks of tho picture, bo to 
speak, had to be firmly established befvre the details could be filled 
in, and *o the voyage in qnestion was pritcipally occupied in 
carrying chronometrical distances betwen distant points, and 
making such sccurale surveya as time would permit over s tore 
or less limited area in the neighbourhood of thece Principal stations. 
Thos at Panama, where Captain Beleher assumed the command of 
the Expedition in January 1837, a survey was made of its bay and 
neighbourhood, when the two vessels immediately proceeded to 
Sen Blas in Mexico, nearly 2000 miles Bistant, bxamining on route 
the ports of Reslejo and Libertad; they then stretched acrogs 
the Pasifie 10 the Sandwich Isles, a further distance of nearly 
$000 miles: In this rm Clarion Island was visited, and a oluster 
of jelands which had been yeported between the meridians of 130° 
and 135° w,-proved not to exist, the samo which had been tnane- 
oossfully searched for by the Blosacm. 

Oo the 25rd of July tho ships sailed from the Sandwich Isles 
forthe North, and reached Port Etches, in King William Sound, 
lat 60° 30's, towards the end of Angust. The principal object of 
this cruise was to settle the discrepancies between. the longitudes 
of Cook and Vancouver, and to determing the position and height 
of that great feature in the coust-range of North-West America, 
Mount St, Elias. The necessary surveys having been completed for 
the accomplishment of these objects, the Russia Settlement . of 
Bitka was next visited ; und, after calling at Nootka Sound, in Van- 
conver Inland, to determine the longitude, the ships proceeded to 
San Francixeo in California, which they reached on the T9th of 
Octobor. During their stay there of abont a wenth, the Hiver 
Sacrainento wea surveyed fora distance of 150 miles from the shipa” 
anchorage, Leaving San Fruncisco the end of November,’ and 
cuumining several portions of the ooust and islands adjacent, San 
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important stage on the voyage was Callao, where the Sulphur 
arrived in June 1838, having im the mean timw visited ond «or- 
weyed: Acapulco, the Gulf of Papagayo, Port Culebm, and Cocos 


After a refit at Callao, the Coast of Peru was surveyed for about 
10 miles to the south, when the ships again proceeded north, and, 
after securing observations at Payta, and making some examina- 
tions in the Gulf ef Guayaquil, they arrived at Panama in October, 
where the first stage of the voyage may be said to have ended. 

By the end of March 183), surveys were completed of the ex- 
tensive Gulfs of Fonseca ani Nicoya.in Central America, as well us 
of Pueblo Noevo and Baia Honda, after which the Sandwich Isles 
were again visited, and then the ships moved northerly, repeating, 
fo a great extent, the ornise of 1437, verifying observations then 
obtained, ant adding to the work by new surveys, By September, 
the Har and entrance of the Columbian Hiver had been surveyed, 
and 4 reconnolssance of the river made.os high aa Port Victoria, the 
ehief trading port of the Hudson's Bay Company, After leaving 
the Columbia, the ships proceeded to San Francisco, and from 
thence examined the Coast of California, and surveyed its several 
ports as far sonth as Cape St. Larcas, the emtranco of the great gulf, 
At San Bilas, which was reached in December 1830, orders wore 
reedived to return to England by the western route, thus oom- 
pleting the voyage by a circumnavigation of the globo, 

Accordingly, on the Ist of January, 1840, the two vessels set sail 
(men tore across the: Pacific: The islaundsof Socorro and Clarion 
ware visited, and their positions determined. The Marquesas 
Islunds were reached the same month, and then they passed on 
to Bow Island, a coral formation in the lagoon, where six weeks 
were spent in the operation of boring for the voleanie formation on 
which these islands were suspected to rest. Subseqnently Tahiti, 
anil other of the Society Islands, were visited, and in succession 
the Friendly Group, the Fijis, Now Hebrides, New Ireland, and 
New Guinea} at all of which observations were made, and atol 
Surveys uA time would admit of, 

The ships then passed through Dampier Strait, called at Gilolo, 
Amboyna, Macasay, and reached Singapore in QOotober of the 
eame year. Here Captain Belcher found orders to proceed imme 
took an active part in the hostilities with that country, making 
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forces to act with the best offect;and which tended. matarially to 
the capitnlation of Canton, «nd tho wnecosaful issue of the campaign. 

The Sulphur finally arrived in England in July 1842, after a 
voyage extending over ‘little short of seven years ‘For these 
ervires Commander Belcher received hia post-rank, waa nominated 
& Companion of the Bath, and shortly afterwards received the 
honour of Knizhtbood, 

On the conclusion of peace with China, which followed chortly 
after the Sulphur's return, it was decided to (commence a repilur 
survey of the coasts, ports, anid rivers, north of Canton; andthe 
Semarang, a 26-cun frigate, was prepared for this serviee, Sir 
Edward Belcher being appointed to the command of her in. 
November 1842, Political considerations, however, led to the Sam 
rang'sephoere of action being shifted te Borneo and the neigh bowrimg 
islands of the Eastern Archipelago nurth to Japin—a sifficiently 
wide limit, embracing as it Wid some 40 degreew of latitude. 

The vessel reached her station in the middle of 1844, and im- 
modiately commenced her work ut the Sarawak on. the weet side 
of Borneo. ere she had the misfortune.to ground on a reef, fall 
over, and aink in the fiver; but by the skill and energy of her 
Scapitin wie taised again, and, with the loss of loss thunn month's: 
time, proceeded on her mission, vie, the examination of the Rashes 
islands, the Majico-Sims group cart of Formos, Luzon, Minidora, 
and Mindafiny of the Philippines; the Sul Islos, Celehes, and 
Ternate. 

At the cunclusion of this stage of the voyage, Sir Edward 
Belcher having been severely wounded in m bout-encountar with 
the piratical pralm of Gilolo, the ship retired to Singapore, anil 
after a short rest tlieve reamed her employment, Tevigiting «oni 
of her former s!ations, examining portions of Loochoo, the island af 
Quelpart, the Korean Archipelago, and Japan; sho roiurned thenos 
fo the Mindoro and Sula Seas, and concluded her labours by sur 
vering the north-west coast of Borneo, from the island of Balam- 
hanjan, in the Strait of Balnbao, to Labman, then just become @ 
British powzesion. The Sanerany wos now ordered home, anil 
reached England on the lust day of 1547, 

Bir Edward Belchor's next employment afloat waa in comm mad of 
an expedition tu the Arctic Sons in search of the missing shipe under 
England in April 1852, and on arrival at Becchey Island, in Barrow 
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Strait, was separated into two divisiuns, the one proceeding west- 
ward to Melville Island, while Sir Edward himself, with two ships, 
ascended the Wellington Channel, and wintered at its head mun 
inlet which he named Northumberland Sound, in lat. 76° 62’ x, 
In the «pring of 1849 ‘he personally explored by sledges to the 
north, discovered and partially surveyed North Cornwall in 
17 30's., and the strait which bears his name leading eastward 
ito Jones Soond; while other parties from his ships discovered 
and explored the north ahores of Bathurst Island and Melville 
Teland: and, crossing the latter, communicated with the division 
of the squadron under his second, Captain Kellett. A second 
winter wns passed in Wellington Channel, and in the autumn of 

1854, there seeming no probability of extricating the «hips, four of 
them were aliandoned, the crews returning over the ice to Beechey 
Island, whence they proceeded to England. With this voyage 
¢losed Sir Edward Belcher’s active profissional career; but he has 
euntinned to be a valued working member of thia and other kindred 
Societies, and bis avtive and gifted mind was devoted to the purauit 
and cultivation of science and knowledge up to the latest days of 


Lerd Mirox.—Amongst the Fellows of more than ordinary 
distinction, removed by death during the past year, [ regret to have 
to include the name of Viscount Milton, who died in January last, 
at the early age of thirty-ight. Lond Milton bad been a traveller 
from his yenth up, and, in spite of a delicate frame and frequent 
ine, he succeeded in accomplishing substantial geographical 
work of considerable importance. His uncertain health compelled 
him to seek fresh life and vigour from time to time in some more 
bracing climate; and after suveral journeys to the Continent, and 
‘one to Iceland in 186], he croased the Atlantis to North America, 
ani! visited the regions tu the weat of the Red River Settlement in 
the Hudson Bay Territories, ‘The favourable effect upon his health 

| by the invigorating climate of the Great Plaing, and the 
charm of the wild life there, induced Lord Milton to return there 
the following year, in company with Dr. Cheadle, with the view of 
inuking * more extensive exploration of the North-West Territory. 
At that time the gold mines of Cariboo, in British Columbia, were 
attracting much attention, and the only pructiouble route to them 
was the extremely circuitous one by Panuma, or the little lees indi- 
rect and more toilsome journey through United States territory by 
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way of California, Although the tich ‘mining. districis of Britiah 
Columbia lie almost in the direct lme across thy Continent through 
British territory, the way was barred by the great chain of the 
Rocky Mountains; and on each side of the main rango lay a wide 
éxtent of rugged country, covered with dense forest, and im great 
part mnexplored. Lord Milton and Dr.. Cheadle: determined to 
nuke the attempt to discover a way through this difficult and 
trackless region which separated the plains of the Suskatehbewan 
from. the mining districts of British Columbia, and they set ont on 
thia expedition in the spring of 1865. The story of this adven- 
turons and toileome journey, graphically related by Lord Milton 
and bie componion in “The North-West’ Passage by Land,” ia 

probably familiar to mostoof ms. Provided with very inadequate 
resources for such an arduons undertaking, the party endured great 
hardships and privations before they succeeded in forcing their way 
by the Yellow Head or Leather Pass, and through the dense forest 
of the North Thompaon Hiver, to the plains of Kamloops. Had 
Lord Milton enjoyed the full vigour of health, hiv onterprising 
epirit would have led him to further geographical remarch, Rut 
the resewed strength, which, in spite of ita hardships, he eventually 
obtained from thie journey, did not endure, After the lapse of a 
few years, he waa compelled by invroasing iliness to resign the seat 
in Purllament to which he had been elected after his return; and be 
once more crosted the Atlantic to North America. ‘The last few 
years of hiw life ho spemt chiefly in the highlands of Virginia; 
returning to England, however, shortly before his death at the 
commencement of the present year, 

The practical value of Lord Milton's work has been well ahown 
by aubsequent events, His Expedition served, perhaps tnore than 
anything else, to direct public attention fo the immense value of the 
southern portion of the Hudeon Bay ‘Territories, and to the: great 
wportance of establishing a way of communication between the 
eastern and western portions of British North America, This has 
been followed by the acquisition, by the Dominion of Canada, of 
the Hudson Bay Territories; und since that wus effected, complete 
surveys have been earried out for a road and railway across tho 
Rocky Mountains into British Columbia, These works have, in- 
deed, been actually commenced; and the line chosen is identical 
with that followed by Lord Milton's Expedition, The ronto tra- 
versed by his party, with so much toil and difficulty, will before 
long. completa the link of commanication between the Proviness of 
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ey itin Guckantin, and eventually become the great high: 
way to the Pacific through British North Americ. 


Loos Anruve Locas was the only aurviving «on of the Jate 
Mr. Philip Lucas, of Manchester, a gentloman well known for his 
liberal churities and philanthropy. Qur deceased Associate was 
born on the 22nd of September, 1851, and at the time of hia death 
was only twenty-five years of ago. He was educated at University 
College School, in Gower Street, from which he passed to University 
College, where be showed o marked taste for scientific subjecta. 
He etudied Chemistry under Dr, Williamson, and waa an apt ond 
skilful exporimentalist. Ato very eatly oge he expreased a dasire 
for uw lif of adventure; but his parenta having destined him for 
cainmorcial pursuits, he waa urged to fit himself for 4 business life 
at Manchester. His thirst for travel and scientific enterprise, how- 
ever, prevailed ; and waa increased, rather than slaked, by a trip to 
Switzerland in 1870, during which he made an unusually rapid 
ascent of Mont Blanc. Before settling down to business, he vinited 
the United States in 1872; and, after miking the ordinary tour 
through Canada ond part of the Eastern States, extended his tour 
to the * Fur West,” for the purpaie of aceing the Indians and shoot- 
ing buffaloes, By good fortune he met General McClellan on the 
Pacifie Railway, who most kindly gave him letters of introduction 
te the Commandant: of the Forts in the West, and thee officers 
afforded him the opportunities he required. He shot luffalo and 
eer in Nebraska, puzeled the Indian Chiefs by his tricks of leper- 
temain, in which he waa a most skilful amateur, and returned home 
ifthe end of 1872, after a most adventurous -trip of four months 
duration. 

Atthe eonnpencement of the fullowing year he had the misfortune 
to dont his surviving parent (his mother), and son after fell intow 
delicate state of health, for which change of air and scone were 
ordéred. He selected Eyypt as his health resort; and started at the 
esd of 1873, with w doctor as his companion, He did not on this 
ccotion abow way marked spirit of enterprise ; his state of hoalth, 
amd the domestic affliction from which be had suffered severely, 
oo the desire for och adventure. However, he thoroughly 

enjoyed the Nile; and Eastern life, asso often is the onge, cast ity 
edict ae over him, anion leaving Egypt he determined, whenover 
the opportunity offered, te return and see more of the country and 
af the-peuple. His return to England'was delayed br an attack of 
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typhoid fever. supposed to have bean enught at Naples, the eubse— 
quent effeots of which lasted for many moutla, during which time. 
he devoted himself to the study of science. He studied Botany 
with ardour, and mado considerable progress in that subject. He 
ales stndigd Comparative Anatomy, Zoology, and Geolozy, and 
during the whole winter and following spring led the life of an 
industrious student, Feeling now qualified for the great task he 
had set himself, in the month of July 1875, he annomneed to his 
family his intention to devote himself to African exploration, and 
that he had determined to seek out the source and the course of the 
Hiver Congo. His family received this intimation. with dismay, 
fecling nesumd he was tnfitted by his youth and constitution for 
auch an undertaking, They addressed themselves without delay to 
Sir Henry Rawlinwm, our late President, begging him to use his 
influence to deter him from *o hazardous an expedition; but Sir 
Henry’s enileavours and the efforts of other influential friends wer 
alike onavailing. Mr. Lucas was resolved to go, and organised hia 
Expedition independently of our Society. Having become ao- 
quaintel at the Geographical Congress of Paris in July 1878, 
with Dr. Nachtigal and Dr. Schweinfurth, he obtained valuable 
advice regarding his equipment and route from’those travellers. 
He left London on the 2nd of September 1874, anil made his way 
to Cairo, where be remained several weeks learning Arabic, @1- 
gaging servants, and making preparations for his Expedition. He 
obtained a firman from the Khedive, after a personal interview, at 
whith he was most graciously received, authorising him to enlist and 
train soldiers for escort; and from all quartera he received aasiat- 
anee for the great objects he had in view. He travelled by way of 
Snet, Siakim, and Berber to Kharium, where be arrived at the ond 
of January 1876. He remained for nearly three months in Khar- 
tim, orgunising his Expedition, and making preparations for the 
ubeence of several years beyond tho limits of civilisation. Delaya 
also coourred in communicating with Oolonel Gordon, with. whose 
eomzent only could a traveller ascend the Nile inty the Central 
Proviness, All difficulties having been overvome, in April Mr. 
Lneas left Kharium, and, with the uesistance of the steain-veswal 
lent by Colonel Gordon, ascended the White River as far as Lando, 
where he met Oolonel Gordon. It -very soun became apparunt that 
Mr. Lucas’s Expedition could not suosend. Colonel Gordon showed 
him that his escort was too weal ond too untrustworthy for him to 
venture to the southward, either through Albert Nyanes or through 





Euomanyika’s country, between the Lakes Victoria and Albert to 
fur hie discoveries, Culonel Gorden pointed out te him that if he 
persevered in his Expedition, with euch an insufficient escort, he 
would bo either massacred by hostile natives, or deserted or shot by 
his own men; and that he (Colonel Gordon) would not permit him 
to go.on to certain destruction, Afr, Lucas most reluctantly yielded 
fo these arguments, and later submitted himself unreservedly to 
Colonel Gordon's advice. Colonel Gordon's advice was, if still bent 
oo African exploration (acainst which he strongly dissuaded him as 
being unfitted by health and constitution), to return to Khartum ; 
and thener go by way of Suez to Zanzibar, there to organise hia 
Expedition, and make a fresh start wnder better auspices, and in a 
Jess deailly climate, to those sonrces where he hoped to gather fume 
audhonour, Mr. Lucas nevertheless accompanied Colonel Gordon to 
the Albert Nyanza, and unvigated the northarn portion of the Lake 
in the first steamboat ever launched on its waters, In Aucust 1976, 
Mr. Lucas turned his steps northwards, intending to carry ont his 
original scheme of the exploration of the Congo in the manner 
suggested by Colonel Gordon. His health had already suffered 
considerably from fever, and when he reached Khartum, on the 
4th of September, he was unable to walk. Indeed, for several 
During the montha of September and October, attack followed attack 
of fever and dysentery, and, utterly prostruted by these illnesses, 
he at last was compelled to give wp his cherished scheme of African 
exploration, and determined to return toEngland, This resolution 
came too late. On the 26th of October, thongh dreadfully weak, 
he was sofficiently improved in strength to be moved from Khar- 
of the Khedive, and reached Berber on the 2nd of November, He 
then, carer to. reach home, hegan the desert journcy to Suakim, 
without waiting to recruit his strength; he crossed the desert in 
wix days, and on the 18th of November he arrived at Suakim, 
Whethor exhausted by the fitigno of the journoy, or as a result of 
tho disease, at Suakim he had an accession. of illness, Ne was in 
an exhausted condition put on board the 3.8. Massowah, bound sd 
Jeddah for Siez, and within twelve honra, viz, on tho 20th of 
November, he died ouddenly, at the early age of twenty-five. His 
remains were landed at Jeddah, and interred in the comotery there 
with much honour and respect, His aims were noble, his character 








Captain Jonw Epwanp Davis, ns.—The sudden: death of this 
active und zealous officer has Gausud the greatest grief amongst his 
connections and friends, many of whom, like himself, were wel] 
known in geographical circles, 

He entered the serviow in 1829 or 20, and served in various ships 
on the Pacific and West India Stations In 1835 he joined FLALS. 
Bengle, under the late Adwiral Fiteroy, which may he eaid to he 
the commencement of his thirty-six. years’ serview in the sciontifia 
branch of the Royal Navy. Whilst in that ship he assisted in the 
survey of the coasts of Chili and Pern, 

In 1639 he waa appointed second master of HAMS. Terror, on the 
Seuthorn Expedition commanded by the late Sir James C, Ross: and 
made three voyages to the Antarctic regions, fulfilling the dntins 
of enrveyor anil dranchtaman to the Expedition. Ow his retum in 
1244 he was promoted, ani appointed to the survey of the Weat 
Coast of Trelund, under Captain G. A, Bedford (now Vice-Admiral) 
where he served with great eredit for nearly ten years, joined affer- 
warda thy survey of the Sonth Coast uf England: and that of the 


In the spring of 1860 he was detached from home service ta. 
acoompany the Jee in her Expedition to discover tidings of Sir 
John Franklin's ships, miurning to Portland Roads in November 
of the amo year, Since that date he had been employed as Nava]. 
Assistant in the Tydrographie Office of tho Admiralty. During hiy 
service there he conducted a series of experiments on thermometers 
for deep-sea purposes, which led to those use ao anocessfully in 
ELALS. Ghallenyer in her recent voyuge of discovery, and he devisud 
also improvements foy sunding in great depths, 

He was the inventor of an improved astronomical sextant, ‘by 


Commander Burdwoad. 
Captain Davis had only retired from active service about two 
yoL. xx}. 2: 
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nionths, having served in the Navy for nearly half o century. 
Latterly he had been giving lectures in various parts of England 
om Arctic Explorations, and at the time of his endden death waa en- 
gayed to deliver one at Bristol, for which he had just completed 
drawings and dis¢ramn. 


Wau Bowarr, our late genial Associate, was born im 1507, 
and at an early age entered into scientific pursuits, He waa for 
ome time Chemical Asisiant to Sir Humphry Davy, Mr. Brande 
am! Mr. Faraday, at the Hoyal Institution, and made some original 
dixcoveries In benzoic acid. But, owing to his father’s affliction of 
hlindness, and consequent inubility to attend to kia profeesion of 
medicine, Mr. Bollacrt was unable to continue his connection with 
the Laboratory of the Hoyal Institution, and accepted an offer to 
go to Pern as assayer and chemist in the survey of silver mines. 
This. subeequent accounts of the silver mines of Guantejaya and 
other famous mines of the Province of Tarapace, which haya been 
published, contam much useful information. 

Whiist in Peru, Mr. Bollaert: devoted a great deal of his attention 
to the geography, geology and natural history of the country, and 
wrote many interesting papere on these subjects, which have heen 
tead and published by -varions Societies. In 1827 he mode, at the 
request of the Intendents Castille (afterwards President of Peru), a 
survey of the Province of Tarapaca, and his “ Observations on the 
Geography of Southern Pern, Including Survey of the Proviace of 
Tarapace and rvute to Chile by the const of the Desert of Atacama” 
were read before our Society in 1851. THe also published much 
teefnl information regarding the nitrate of aoda, and the formation 
of the new boratic acid mineral, in Peru... Mr. Bollaert was one of 
the first * white” men who crossed the Desert of Atacama, explir- 
ing the country, and searching for the meteoric iron of Atanama, 

Returning to England. Mr. Bollacrt endeavonred to make arrange- 
ments, Under the patronage of our Society and of the Governmont, 
to explore the East Coast of Africa from Zanzihar, to visit Lake 
Nyaera, and to ascertain the probabilities of an Expedition orossing 
the African Continent. Ho was, however, unable to get his 

carried ont. 

In 1832-32 be accompanied the late Sir John Milley Doyle to 
Tortugal, and served us a volunteer, During reales pete a 
the materials for his publication on the ‘Wan of Sucesasior 
Portugal and Spain from 1526-1840, containing an necount of Fes 
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Siege of Oporto in.1832, and Political and Military Reminiscences.” 
For his services be received the War Medal, and was createdia 
Knight of the Order of the Tower and Sword of Portugal, He was 
stleequently engaged in assisting the Iate Baron de Haber im 
financial matters relating to Dom Carlos and Dom Mignol, ond 
received from the hand of Dom Miguel the decoration of the Order 
of Fidelity. 

On the abdication of Dom Miguel and Dom Carlos, Mr. Bollaert 
went to Texas to explore the country ss to its fitness for Fiuropean 
emigration, and at the request of H.BM. Consul at Galveston, he 
exnimined the interior und coasts, and made Reports thereon, which 
were sent to the Admiralty. He supplied some interesting papers 
on the Indian tribes of Texas, and on the botany and natural history 
of the conntry, for varions Societies and publications. But owing to 
his health being impaired by yellow and intermittent fevera, he 
returned to England. 

In 1853 Mr. Bollaert received the Bronze Medal of the Society of 
4itts from the hands of the President, the late Prines Albert, for 
his * Essay on Salt, with Observations on the Origin of Salt and 
Suiine Bodies,” ond giving further detaila of the inoxhanstible 
quantities of nitrate of soda existing in Tern, and information 
conceming a mew haracio acid mineral. He afterwards returned 
to Peru, and made some valuable antiquarian and ethnological 
researches in New Granada, Eouador, Poru, and Chila, accounts of 
which, with his "Observations on tho PreInearial, Tucarial and 
other Monuments of l’eruvian nations,’ were published by Messrs, 
Tribner & Co. Several interesting papers on the gold ornaments, 
pottery, dkc., discovered by him-in the ancient toml« of Porn, were 
published by the Bociuty of Antiquaries in London, and he pre 
wonted to the Eritish Muscum #evoral specimens, amongst othore a 
unique vase representing the head of a Chinese Kuler. — 

Mr. Bollaert was requested to examine the coal mines of Chile, 
oud his Reports on the same were read in ihe University of Santiago 
in Chile, and before the Royal Geographical Society in London, 
For this, and for hie researches in Porn, the University of Saatiagn 
elected him « corresponding Member, After remaining for some 
time in South America, visiting the wholw of the West Coast 
crossing the Andes und visiting the Argentine Republic, Paraguay, 
and the Brazila, he returned to England. | 

A eovore illness and rupture of the lungs quite incapacitated him. 
for any farther active life; but up to tho close of hie carver he took 
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the greatest interest in the Sotieties of which he was a Meniber, and 
froin time to time published accounts of his researches for the 
Royal Getgraphical Society, the Ethnological Soojety, the Society 
‘pf Antiquaries, the Medivo-Botanical Society, the Anthropological 
Society, the Society of Literature, and for varions publications. 
He died on the 15th of November last, in hia sixty-ninth year. 


‘Profemor K. E. vox Bare.—This eminent savant, equally cele- 
brated as a Naturalist and Geographer, died on the 28th of 
November last, at Dorpat. He was elected Corresponding Member 
of our Society aa. far back as 1845, about which time he acquired o 
high reputation as « scientific traveller, by his joumey to Lapland 
and Nova Zombla, which he undertook under the auspices of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences of St. Petersburg. Wie family cameo 
onginally frou Hanover; but at the time of hia birth, in 1762, 
wero settled in Esthonia, and it waa not nat) 1844 thet Von Baer 
took np his permanent residence in St. Petersburg, “He liad 
Teceived » modical education, firat at Dorpat, and afterwards at 
Vienna and Wirsbarg; bot his tastes inclined him, as he grew to 
manhood, to the study of Zoology, and in 1822 he-was appointed 
Professor of that science at Ronigsbere, where he fonndod the now 
existing Zoalogical Museum. His eminontly active mind preserved 
him from a life of contracted studies in a special branch of science, 
and he was alwaye to the fore as an organiser or ailministrator in 
all that concerned the subjects which he bad studied, In the 
imperial -Acadomy of St. eterabung, he first served as Conneillor 
and Jibrarian; bet his activity waa afterwards displayed in a 
variety of patiic ways,—in Ednecational queations, University orga- 
nisation, sanitary inatters, and coforth. His Expedition to Lapland 
and Nova Zombla took -placo in 1887, and he waa the first to make 
and bring home a collection of plants from the latter region, where 
he spent six weeks in sssidoons research, In the years 2851 to 
TB66 he was employed ‘by the Government in investizating the 
fishorice in the Volgn and Caspian, the reault of which mission ‘was 
the important geographical work in four volumes: with Adlos, pita bie 
lished by him at 5t Votersimrg im 1857-0. On hie retirement 
from the Acadian y in 1861, he was olected an Honorarr Member. 
Although this ee not the place to entor inte detaila regarding hia. 
work as a Biologist, his groat and speoiul gervioew ty scionco ws 
philosophical thinker and worker in tho grat aubject of evolution, 
moust be mentioned. In contiection with this may lie cited his im. 
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portant work, * Ueber Entwickelinesgeschichts der Thiers.’ Among 
bis geographical works may be enumerated hia Paper on the effect. 
Of the earth's rotation ou the erosion of river-banka—an ingenious 
treatise, in which the tendency of rivers gradually to swerve from a 
direct conres, since known as “ Baor’s Law,” was attenrpted to be 
proved and explained—and his well-known ‘Kaspleche Studien.’ 
‘Conjaintly with Count von Helmersen, he also edited the Latig 
series of volumes of criginal Papers on Ruseian Geography, entitled 
‘Beitrige zur Kenniniss des Russischen Reiches nna dor angriin- 
zenden Laniler Asiens,” a serial publication of great value fo zee 
sTaphical studetite, which extended over the years from 18.9 to 
167d. 





The Manguis ne Comrrhoxt.—This enterprising traveller, whose 
premature death at Cairo on the 28th of Fobruary last, at the age 
of thirty years, excited mach public attention at the time, wae a. 
Fellow of our Society, having been elected in 1873. Ha commie’, 
hia carcer asa traveller by a tour, chietly inspired by the love of 
adventore smi the chase, in the Southern States af Ameriéa. 
particnlarly in Florida, of whieh he publighed an amusing acoomnt, 
in the *Tour do Monde,’ In 1873, actuated br tho desire of 
Geographical discovery, he tmdertook, with his colleapnn, MM. 
Marche, a more serious journey to the Gaboon, and orgunised 
there an Expedition up the river Ozowé, which, gcoonling to the 
report of traders and natives, hod jt. origin in «a lake in the far 
interior of Eiyosterial Africa. ‘The means for thin important 
journey were obtained, M. de Compiizne sibeequently stated, by 
the sale of objects of Natural History obtained by himeslf and hiw 
companim, Arrived at the Gaboon, they commenced their boat- 
journey up the Ogowé on the Oh of Jantary 1874, and hy tho end 
af March of the same year had reached the country of the cannibal 
Osyeha, a tribe which had not previously been visited by Europearia. 
Here at the continence of the Tvindo their party waa attacked by 
this hostile and implacable trike, and after the los of ny th 
it the strugele which engned, they werw forced to retreat. The 
oleervations made during thiv adventurous voyage were published 
by M. de. Compiigne on his return to Paria, ander the tith of 
* L’Afrique équatoriale ;—Gubonais, Pahoning; Gallois: and Okanidla, 
Bangouens, Osyeba,"' 1875. About the came time, an Expedition on 
4 larger seule, onder the leadership of M. de Grazea. was Orgran hind 
in Paris, for the continuation of the line of divovery opened up by 
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this enthusiastic young traveller; but the much impaired state of 
his health did not permit him to take part in it, amd ho accepted 
the offer made to him by Dz, Schweinfurth of the post of Secretary 
to the Soriété Khediviale de Géozruphis, recently established in 
Cairo, of which Dr. Schweinfurth was then President - The 
duties of this position he had filled for abont a year, when he 
died, in consequence of a wound received in a duel, on the 238th 
of February last. 


Moxstexon Foascesos Naxot.—lIn the month of March last died 
at Rome one of our Honorary Corresponding Members, Monsignor 
Francesco Nardi, for some particulars of whose biography I am 
indebted to his old and intimate friend, His Excellency the 
Commendatore Cristoforo Negri, also one of our Honorary: Cor- 
responding Members, and the distinguished Founder of tha Goo- 
graphical Society of Italy. Francesco Nandi was bom of a noble 
family wt Vasexola, near Conevliane, in the provines of Treviso, in 
‘1808, He entered the eculesiastical profession, and soon distin— 
guished himself in his studies by versatility of genius aml amost 
retentive memory. During the Austrian dominion in Venetia and 
Lombardy, many Italian youths went to study at Vienna, Mon- 
aignor Nardi among them, and he was in the enperior Institute of 
Theology, founded by Joseph IL,-for the teaching of principles 
alike uniform and noble in the education of the clergy. Cristoforo 
Negri was at the same time studying law in the same University. 
A few years afterwurils both were nominated to Professorships in 
the University of Padua,—Nardi of Common Law, and Negri of 
Political Science. They had already both of them stndied Geu- 
gmphy at Vienna, and continued their studies at Padun, and both 
in tum lectured there on Statistics. The Hevolution of 1848 
separated them. Negri emigrated to Turin, Nardi remained at 
Padua, whence he removed to Rome as Auditor of the Rota Romana 
for Austria. There Monsignor Nardi read to the Accademia Pon- 
tificia de’ nuovi Lincel several geographical papers on thy African 
snd Polur Expeditions, and on the Cruise of the Challenger, Poli- 
tite, however, hal already diverted him from peaceful and quiet 
studies. Me was one of the moat indefatigablo, oar, atul 
oven Wiolont defonders of the cause of the Pope: Direotor of the 
*VYooo della Veritd” newspaper, und a frequent traveller to every 
part of Europe on missions imposed upon him or undertaken volun. 
tarily, This precluded him from that eminence in mocraphionh 
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stulies to which he might have aspired from his genie, hia oulinre, 
his linguistic attainmonta, und his widespread relations with mon 
of learning in every part of Europe and elsewhere. For many 
years Nani had been a member of numerous scientific bodies: and 
seemed likely soon to attain the Cardinalate, u position he mush 
coveted, having been nominated “ Secretary of the (G : 
zione dei Vescovi,” an office which usually opens the road to that 

if: ies be said of Nardi that no difference in political opinions, 
even: the most diametrically opposite, ever interfered with his 
affection and esteem for thowe whom he had onoe reckoned Sig 
his old friends, 


Cnanies Esvensy, ¢.t.s.—The late Mr; Charles Enderby waa the 
eon of Mr. Samuel Enderby, whose nume was familiar to gl! geo 
gtaphers some thirty years ago us the enterprising merchant whose 
vessels, engaged in the whale fishery of the Southern Seas, made 
60 many important discoveries in the Antarctio Orean. Among 
these discoveries was that of the Anckland Islands, south af New 
Zealand, made by Captain Abram Bristow in 1806, whilst in ¢om- 
mand of one of the vessels belonging to the Mossrs, Enderby+ and 
some years after, ‘Enderby Land, further to the east. Our late 
Associate, on aucoveding to the business with his brothers, main- 
tained the reputation of his houss for its enlightened cars of 
solentific interests: and it was under his direction that Captain. 
Biscue discovered Grahain Land, and other portions of the Antarctic 
continent, previous to the voyage of Sir James Ross. The Ausk 
land Isiands were ceded to Mesers, Enderby by Her Majesty's 
Government at a whuling station, and in 1849 a whaling eatablish- 
ment waa formed there under their auspices, Previous to this, 
Mr. Charles Enderby published a pamphlet on tho gTunp, mdr 
the title of ‘The Auckland Islands, their Climate, Soil. and ‘Pro 
dudtions,’ a work which comprises nearly all that was known at 
the time regarding this region. Mr. Enderby served.on our Council 
in the yoars 1842-4, and again in 1845 and 1847, He died on the 
Gist of August last. He waa one of the original Members of the 
Society, having entered in the year 1830, 





The Hight Hon. Sir Davin Dexnas.—Thia distinguished lawyer. 
who died on the Sist of March Inst, at his residence in the Templo, 
always took a deep interest in yeographical studies, He waa for 


many years a Member af the Council of the Haklayt Society, 
anil wan latterly its President. The eldest surviving son of the 
late Mr, James Dhmdas, of Ochtertyre, in Perthshire, he wns 
born in 1799, and edneated at Westminster School and Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he tock his degree at the age of twenty- 
one, He was callel to the Bar in 1825, and made Queen's Counsel 
im 1840, In the latter year he was elected Member of Parliamont 
for Sutherlandshire, and represented that county continuously for 
twelve years, unti] 1852; in 1861 being again re-elected until 
i876. He was Solicitor-General from 1846 to 1348, and Judge- 
Advoeate-General from 1849 to 1852. Ho was clocted a Fellow 
of our Society in 1841, and served on the Council in the years 1853 
and 1854. 


Captain Cuattes Srvaer Fonmes, nx.—'The death of “this adven- 
turous officer and genial companion, wt the comparatively early age 
friends who e highly valued him. He was a Member of our Boointy: 
Sines 1860, and in 1866 contributed an interesting paper on a journey 
he-had made the previous year round the shores of Volcano Bay in 
the island of Yesso—a paper which excited an Lportant disoviasion 
om the occasion of its being read,* and was afterwardy published in 
the “Journal,’ vol. xxxvi. Captain Forbes commenoed hia profies- 
sional career as a Midshipman under Sir Everard Home, onthe 
Australian Station. He commanded a gunboat in the Baltic during 
the Crimean War, and. afterwards served in the China War as 
Lientenant commanding the Algerine.. After the conclusion of peace 
with China, he had scarcely reachod home when ihe remarkable 
emopaign of Garibaldi in Sicily and Naples excited his adventurots 
and generous spirit; and he threw himself with ardunr into the 
daring operations of the revolutionary chief. He. participated in 
the first action onteide Palermo, and was the fitst to euter Naples, 
and bring to his chief the intelligence that the Royal troops had 
ovacuited the city, These Antaile, though not geographical; ar 
necessary to Tepeat, in order to give an idea of the character und 
career of the than, Returning to England, ho published an excel 
lent account of the Garibaliian campaign, ina volame which. had 
s-considerablesnocess, He wubcaquently visitod Iceland, and pub- 

lished an acconnt of his journey; ufter which he n-entered active 
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service as Cimmander of the Curler on the River Plate, returning 
from this cruise just in time ta accept the oommand, under the late 
Qaptain Shera Osborn, of one of the veels of the Expedition 
equipped for the service of the Emperor of China, During the 
Civil War in America he commanded a blockade runner, and per- 
formed wonderful feats of ckill and dating im this. hazardous school 
of seamanship. The warover, he entered the servioo of tha ill-fated 
Maximilian in Mexico; and returning to England after the perils 
aml sufferings of this period, he set off, in 1265, ona private venture 
of his own to Cochin (hina and Japan, Subsequently lie wis. 
engaged in inercantile adventure in (California and Nevada, and, 
returning to England, died at his residence in the Albany, on the 
412th of May, 1876, 


Sir J. W. Ravn, F.2.8.—This eminent official in the Indian Depart- 
micnt of our Government was born in 1814, the second sop of Mr, 


Charles Kaye, formerly Solicitor to the Bank of England. Hy» was 


educated at Eton, whence ke proceeded to the Royal Military College 
at Addiscombe, where ha pasted through the studios necessary to 
qualify him for military service in India. He served subsequently 
for some years as officer in the Bengal Artillery ; but his ardent 
love of literary pursuits led him to resien his commission in 1841, 
and for some years he devoted himself to literature. In 1836 he 


entered the Homo Civil Service of the East India Uompany, and 


when the government of India was trangferred to tho Crown, he 
Was appointed to the Seerelaryship of the Political Department of 
the India Office, snvoveding in this post to Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
The respensible functions of thik office he filled with much credit, 
mntil failing health compelled him to retire in 1874. THe wax 
créuted Kaight Commander of the Star of Indian in 1871, and 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1866. To the fonoral 
public he way buttar known for numerons important historjeal 
and ‘biographical works relating to India which flowed from his 
pet, the most important of which were— The Tlistory of the War 
in Afvhanistan,’ “The History of the Administration uf the 
East Indias Company,’ ‘The Life and Curredpondence wf Lord 
Metcalfe,’ ' A History of the Indian Mutiny," ' The Life and Carre- 
spondence of Sir John Malooim,’ &c. Ho was elected Fellow 
of onr Society in 1865, and died on the 26th of Jialy-lasi. wa 


Professor Witttam Hvanes—We have to regret the loss, sine 
oar last Obituary was written, of this most industrions and learned 
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Geerapher, who died on the 2ist of May, 1576. He wa» for 
many years Professor of Geography at King's Collewe, and recently 
filled also the post of Professor of the same branch of learning at 
Queen's College. To the general public he was better known as 
the author of numerous Manuals on the enbject which he had 
made the study of his life, and to the compilation and continted 
improvement of which, in. snecessive editions, he devoted all the 
best years of his hard-working, well-pent life, The amount. of 
research and painstaking required in the preparation of such a 
work as his ‘Manual of British Geography,’ must have been truly 
provligions. Manuals compiled with so much industry and con- 
sciemtionsness oould not fail of being appreciated by the public; 
they therefore gradually made their way into some of our best 
public schools, and new editions were repentedly called for, upon 
the last of which ho was working at tho time of his death, The 
following are the titles of some of his chief works :—* Maunder'a 
Treasury of Geography ;' ‘Principles of Mathematical Geography’ 
(1848); ‘Manual of Brith Geography” (1851); ‘Mannal of 
Farepean Geography’ (1851); * Manual of Geography, Physical, 
Industrial, and Political’ (1860); ‘The Geogmphy of British His- 
tery® (1863); *'Trentise on the Construction of Maps* (1864); 
‘Geography in Relation to History’ (1870), &e. 


The following Members have been also lost to us by death during 
the year, many of whom wore distinguished in various walks of 
life, although not known as Geographers : Colonel TH. BR. Addison, 
Sir A. Bannerman, G. T. Brooking, Rev. J. Brereton, Francis 
Buckley, Edwin Brown, 'l’. B, Baker, Edw. Beldam, Dr. L. Capa, 
TL Cope, ©. H, Chambers, H. Collinson, J. Crowdy, Sir Edw. 
Cunynghame, Bart., J. Dickinson, H. J. Duell, F. 5. Dutton, 
J. Edward, H. Field, Col. W. F. Grant, L Gorstonberg, Capt. J.T. 
Greenfield, Liout.-Col. F. A. Gould, W. E. THoevley, E. J. Hutchins, 
A.B. Halloran, T. Hamilton, I. D. Hadow, A, Heotor, T. A. Kjuer, 
Gi, Kenrick, Dr. BR. P. Linton, Dir, A. EH. Mackay, T. W. L. Mackean, 
T. Malby, G, Mathews, Rey. J. Ouvry-North, Cupt, Oldfield, W. 
Phelps, B.C. Ravenshaw, J. Reeve, J. Reynolds, J. V. Shaw, Admiral 
Swinburne, Sir .J. Stuart, Lord Sandhurst, Lord Sudeley, Major I’, 
Swan, Lient.-Col. G. Thompson, H, Thurburn, (, Varney, 'T. Wilson, 
W. C. Wentworth, and HK, Waite. 
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_ Apwmmatry Survers.*—The year since the last Presidential 
AAT EAE: Deen marked by the return to England and the clove 





the. di rencetsent of ‘Geographical and Hydregruphies! science. 
The results of the deep-eca exploring voyage of H-M.S, Challenger, 
and the Expedition for discovery und research in the Arctic regions 
in H.M’s ships Alerf and Discorery, have given fresh impulse, awd 
rendered large additions, fo several branches of scientific inquiry. 
Farther, the professional skill displayed by the leaders and crews 
of these Expeditions, in conducting their ships under many hazardous 
conditions, and with perfect security, will form bright pages in the 
annals of our naval history. 

Admiralty Surveys, both at home and in. our Colonies, are with: 
undiminished force making steady progress.. Additions to the sur- 
veying ahips-of-war on foreign service have been made by the 
approprintion of the ateam-corvette Fun and the calling -sohooner 
Algerity ; the former for employment at the outset in the Red Sea 
and on the Zanzibar Coast, the Alaerity for the hydrographic 
development of the Fiji group and its countless coral reefs. 

Notwithstanding these additions to the surveying force of tho 
Hydrographic Department, it is found difficnlt to keep pace with 
the demands made in the interests of commerce for marine surveys, 
both in extension of imperfect] y-known coasts, and for greater details 
to thoes already accurately charted. 

Shores of the Uaited Kingdom —Staff-Captain Parsons, in BUMS. 
Porcupine, hus been engaged on the shoal-grounds between \ urmonth 
Reads and Dover; this included a re-examination of the Hewett and 
OQockle channals, From the continucus movements of the sands in 
these localities, frequent surveys aro required in the interests of 
shipping. The shoals at the entrance of the River Thames have 
also undergone examination in extension of Captain Calver's former 
survey of 1862-3, Shoreham Harbour has aleo been re-surveyed. 

Tn continuation from the preceding year, the survey of the Solway 
Firth, from the sea to the end of the navigation at Bowness railway 
bridge, has been conmpleted by Staff Commander J. H, Kerr, assisied 
by Navigating-Lieutenant Langdon, Marked changes in the ehan- 
nels and shoaly over the whole area have tuken place since the 
Admiralty Survey of 1857. This offleer bos also completed a 
survey of St. Todwall Bay, a neighbourhood now rendered more 





—— ——— 
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uvailablo for sholtor by the recent admimble. marking of tte 
dangers and approaches by lights and buvys, under the direction of 
the ‘Trinity Corporation. 

On the cast coast of Scotland, the bar of the River Tay hus been 
surveyed in minute detail by Staif-Commander George Stunley, a 
necessity arising from changes which have takon place since the 
surveys of 155:! and 1566. 

Tn Treland, Staff-Commander Hall, with an sssistant, las been 
engaged in surveying the upper part of the River Shannon from 

Wellesley bridge, Limerick, to Caine Island. Since the Admiralty 
Survey of 1841, changes have taken place in ‘the bed of this river. 
The mereased draught of ships visiting Limerick since the opening 
of the floating-dock has farther rendered a re-gurvey on a large ecale 

Mediterrancon and Red Sea.—Commander Wharton, late of the 
Sheanvater, in his newly-commissioned ship the Fawn, with o strong 
staff of young surveying officers, and assisted by Stafl-Commander 
Millard, resumed in the past autumn the examination im defail of 
the seaboard from: the Damictta mouth of the River Nile to Port 
Said, and also re-sounded that part of its approaches m oontinnafion 
of the survey of March 1875, In comparing the present condition of 
the Damiectta mouth with thatas charted in 1846, it is fonnd that the 
sand-bars are considerably pushed forward, but retaming more or 
less of the formor shape of the river's month; and that there is also 
a sliglt advance of the land. The mwast of a vessel, wrecked and 
stink on the bar about seven years since, is now considerably inside 

the coast, Capfain Wharton, however, observes that the sund-bars 
ured daily shifiiue, and thatit is probable an-unusnally heavy winter 
(ale may frum time to time wash away the aceumulations of many 
years. “Another interesting fact is given by Captain Wharton. At 
tho time of the Furn’s visit it was the poriod of hizhest Nile, The 
owater issuing from the Doumietta month is then eo charged with 
niatter that it forma a species of breakwater to the ahure to leeward, 
the wind being comparatively powerless to raiee it into waves, and 
tho ewoll coming from the northward being nuurly entirely killed by 
it. When thet was a heavy swell of a height of 4 feet from trongh 
fo summit onteide the tine of Nile water, inside this dirty water, 
and on the dar, no swall of any kind woe visible, Locally, this ia 
known ae the Mishta season: and advantage ia then taken to anchor 
trading-vessels close to the bar, in no more wuter than they dmw. 
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With reference to Port Said, the soundings were found mone 
tiform than in any of the previous surveys, ‘Uhis was accounted 
for by the neason of the year. Previous morveys had been made in 
the spring, before the inequalities scoured out by the winter gales 
had time to settle, ‘The shore-line at the western breakwater 
hail advanced 105 feel since March 1875, an interval of nineteen 
months, ‘The shore te the east of the canal-cntrance, and nesr the 
eastern breakwater, is washing away. 

Passing into the Hed Sea, Captain Wharton defined come of the 
ontiymng dangers in the ieiehbouxhood of the Suakim. Tslands. 
and the opposite Arabian Coast; mado a complete survey of the 
port of Jiddah, and then commenced the survey of the Massowak: 
channel. This Inshore tutte on the African const, between the 
parallels of 15° and 17° x. is likely to be of considerable valine, 
Under-powered and small steam-vessels experience diffenulty, ami 
of course detention, in making beadway against the strong southerly 
winds which blow in the central part of the Red Sea south of the 
17th ». parallel during the wintor months. In the Massowab 
channel moderate winds: and smooth water are experienced; the 
various islands and headlands on the passage serving as constantly 
recurring land-marks, and there is auchorage nearly everywhore, 

Mouritive.—Although a akilfnl triangulation had beon executed. 
eo far hock as 1755 by the well-known Abbé de Ja Caille, and 
accurate tape of the island exist, the hydrographic features of this 
valuable colony have hitherto been very imperfectly rendered. It 
was accordingly arranged, in the interests of modern navigation, 
that a general plan of the shores shoulil be exeonted. on the scale of 
one inch to the nautical mile—the soundings being carried ont to 
the 100-fathomes’ contour-line—and that plans of the harbours shonld 
be made on suitable scales. 

Navigating- Lieutenant Coghlan was selected for the duty; and 
this active and intelligent officer, with very limited npiGone ta 
in the firet year completed the survey of the shores of the northern 
and more important half of the island, with its approaches, together 
with Port Lonis; and haa examined also, to seme extent, the Grand 
Port. Tisotenaht Coghlin contemplates: completing thu service 
afloat by the oloae of the present year. 

Jodion Archipelago ond China.—Tho Nasean, Commander Napier, 
with his efficient stuf, bas broken ground on the ssboand of 
Chins, ot Haitan Strait aud its neighbourhood. ‘The chief mission 
of this party Js to examine in detail the several dangers lying close 
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to the shore, disooveted since the excellent preliminary surveys of 


Kellett and Collinson of the Royal Navy (1940-6), by the hugging 
of the land during the strength of the north-ast monsoon of 


the mumorous large steam-shipe engaged in trade between the 
Treaty Ports. 


Prior to taking wp this work at thé favonmble season of the 
-year, Commander Napier made an excellent eurvey of the Dinding 
Ishinds in Malacea Strait, and the intricate channels and anchorages 
hotween the larger islands and the mainland; connecting at the 
same time the mouths of the Perak river with this survey; further 
taking a line of soundings for telegraph purposes between Penang 
and Hangoon, 

The Newscw performed, on roufe to Hong Kong, good service in 
Carimata Strait by ucenrately determining the position of several 
prominent islets and dangers on the southern limits of this high- 
way to the China Sea; adding to the soundings, and charting ons 
more unknown reck in the fair-way of navigation with us little as 
© feet of water over it. 

‘Bonth-West Coast of Korea and Japan—Cwptain St. John and 
his effective staff, in HAMS. Sylria, have beon engaged for somo 
time making an examination of, and connecting trigonometrically, 
the many groupe of islands extending far seaward from the south- 
weat coast of Rorea, and lying in the line of direct sca-communica- 
tion between Japan and the northern ports of China. 

Detailed surveys of Morray Sound and the Mackau group in this | 
region were wade, und in the latter a good anchorage for moderate: 
sized vessels was found, This haven (named by Captain St: John 
after himself) will in time doubticss’ prove useful to storm-honnil 
tmnriners. Tere, as on the mainland, according to the former 
experience af the officers of the Sylvia, the islanders (Korean) 
displayed unconcenled dislike to the presence of strangers, and it 
required both tact and forbearance to avoid open rupture in carrying 
mit the usefal service of charting the group. 

The northern part of the Goto Islands—westward of Nagasaki— 
s@ aluo the Kuga channel through the central part of the group, 
have been surveyed in detail by the Syleia's officers, | 

Newnfountiond ond Labrador.—Vho labours’ of StaifComm nider 
divided between Placentia buy in Newfoundland and the wn 
Labrador coast. The latter can alone be examined in the middle 
of the summer season. Coast details in continuation of former 





work has occupied the time, especially the development of French- 
man’s Ron,a channe) of nruch walne to the fishing fleet. 

The early and later paris of the seasent have been spent in 
charting the West coast of Placentia bay, and the examination of 
saveral off-lying shoale, these proving & source of embarrassment ‘to 
the telegraphic cable arrangements, from their hitherto uncertain 

Jomaica—Lieutenant Pullen, with his small party, in a sailing 
schooner, has completed in continnation a creditable survey of the 
sonth coast of the island ineluded between Milk river and Luana 
point; with the extensive off-lying bank of avandings, and ales 
executed an enlarged plan of the Black River anchorages. This 
energetic young officer iq pushing his survey rapidly to the east 
are steadily working along the inhospitwble chores of this colony, 
riangulating and charting in detail ite rugged and broken features, 
From Swan River southward round Cape Leouwin, and thanes to 
West Cape Howe, near King Georgo Sound, the coast-lina hue been 
completed; the anchorages at Koombanah bay and in Géographe 
hay suunded over; together with the positions of the dangerous 
reefs northward of Cape Naturaliste, and the innumermble outlying 
dangers off the much-dreaded locality of Cape Lecuwin, nocurately 

The surveying officers roport that from Cape Naturuliste to Cape 
Lesuwin there are only a few scattered settlers: between the last 
tamil cape and West Cape Hows the comntiry hear the coma iy 
quite uninhabited, being almost a continnous forest, rendering the 
carrying out of the eurvey not only most laborions, but entailing _ 
hardships and privations of an wousual charactor. Stafl-Commands 
Archdeacon and his party deserve much credit for the energy and 
endurance. with which they have overcome ao many physical 
ohvtacles, and given ve at the sume time accurate surveys. 

South Australia,—Staff-Commuander Howard, with two naval assist- 
ants, in the hired: schooner Beatrice, has now completed fn oon- 
linuation the coast from Cape Catastrophe to the northern shores 
of Streaky lay, with the offlying soundings. 

The broken sea-board of thie important colony hus therefore 
(with the exception of about 450:miles in the neighbourhood of the 
great Australian Bight), now been charted in detail by Admiralty 
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Fieloria,—The detailed survey of Banks Strait hus been com- 
pleted. by Staff-Commander TE. J. Stanley, cordially assisted by the 
Victorian Government. In addition, large-scale surveys of Water- 
house anchorage and the Bay of Fires on the Tasmanian count 
have been exectited. 

‘Queensiand.—The surveying party under Staff-Commander Bed- 
well have during the past year surveyed in comprehensive detail 
the FiteHoy river from its seaward. approaches to the town of 
Rockhampton: ‘the shoaler portions of the Mary mver below Mary- 
borengh, over which dredging operations are contemplated ; and 
nleo the small Novea river in Laguna bay, north of Brisbane, m 
Int 26° 24° 5. 

Fiji Telumls—Lientenant W. U. Moore, in EUM.’s achooner 
Alocrity, has taken up the work among thie Islands in succession 
to Lieutenant Dawson. His early duties were to survey Eavi 
Savu boy in Vanua Leyn, o« aleo Nandi: bay; both of these le 
éalities having been named as favourahle sites for thy proposed 
new capital of the Colony. Ib is now understood that Suva boy, 
surveyed by Lieutenant Dawaon, offers superior advantages, and 
that the esest of Government will be removed thither from 
‘Levuka. 

Lieotenant Moore has also completed the examination of Kandavy 
Igland, and its encireling and outlying reefs extending to North 
rock on Astrolabe reof 


Devp-Sea Exploring Ezpedition.—In the Adiress of Inst year it 
was annonnoed that the Challengers labours ware drawing to a close, 
and that ber arrival in England might be daily expected, The 
‘proceedings were then brought wp to the teimtry of the ship into 
the South Atlantio Ocean in Janmary 1876, and the qailing from. 
Monte Video towards the end of February, to complete sectional 
eanio observations across to Tristan da Ounha. 

Tn order to. preserve a continuots record of the proceedings to 
hous already rendered for the years 1873-4-5-6, the following 
sketch will bring theese to their termination on the arrival of the 
ship at Spithead, and the paying-off of the Challenger and dispersion 
of her officers.and crew in June of last year. 

Betwoon Monty Video and Tristan da Cunha twelve soundings 
with serial fomperatures were obtained ; making, with similar obeer- 

vations in ihe track of October 187%, fifteen determinations in this 
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the 37th parallel of south Intitude—the greatest depth was 2014) 
futhoms, and a botwmn temperature obtained (31° to 31% Fuhr: 
colder than had been foand in any port of the several oveans except 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the Antarctic regions. ‘The 
strtnm of water lelow the temperature of 2°, furthor had an 
average height from the bottom of 2400 feet. In the eastern 
pert of the traverse the depths were shallower, 1715 fathoms being 
the Jasst found, the bottom temperature in this portion rizing from 
2-8 to 347. 

From ‘Tristan da Cunha deep soundings and temperatures were 
obtained onward to Ascension, and thence to the Equator; there 
forming 4 junction with the position in 3° 5. of Anguat. 1873, and - 
the deep-sea tesults of that time, Batwean the above OCCRTIC 
ialands the depths varied from 2020 fathoms to the cotnparatively 
shillower water, 2240 fathoms, and the hottotn temperature was in 
no case so low as $5". Approaching the Equator from Ascension: 
Hie depths increased to 2350 fathoms, and the bottom. temperature 
became colder, it having heen teconled as low ws 327. 

A snmimary uf the work dons in the Atlantic Ocean tella we that 
seria! temperatures were obtained at 125 positions, 62 of whith 
wore north and 43 south of the Equator. With thee incom para hile 
restlts, sided by the deop-rea sommding labours of the German 
ehipat-war (acelle, combined with those of carlier American and 
English navigatots—as alo the work of the Valorowe on her hone: 
ward voyage from attendance on the Arctic ships to Davia Straig— 
Staf-Commander Tizard, the Navigating and Chief Surveying officer 
of the Challenyer, bas constrocted a dingram showing on a Mereator’s 
thurt the deep basing of the Atlantio Ocean, together with nine 
rectional dingrams of isothermal lines from the surface downwards, 
aeverally acanged in meridional, longitudinal, and diagonal direo- 
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tiom:; these, with a valuable monograph on Atlantic Odean tem- 


porstores, form the 7ih number of a series of Reports on the 
Chattenger's proceedings, printed by the Admiralty during the 
voyage for limited distribution to learnni] Societies and others 
mitcrewted., 

Bofore cloang- these brief records of the Challenger’s labours, it 
may be of interest to plyce a fow statistical details hefore the Socinty- 
The voyage round the world occupied 2 years and 172 daya Tho 
distance traversed was 68,990 miles: the highest southern latitude 
reathed—a region of icebergs aml puck-jco—was 60° 20° &: and 
although many intricate seas were traversed, and landa approached 
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which were scarcely known to the navigator, to the profesional 
credit of all cancerned the ship not once touched the ground. 

To return to the great object of the Challenger's voyage: this, a= 
je-well known, waa to investigate the phyzical and biological am- 
ditions of the great ocean basina. At intervals a» nearly uniform 
as circumstances permitted, throughout the 68,590 miles traversed, 
$62 observing stations for these purposes were established. At 
most of these stations, in addition to the determination of the deptha 
‘and tetuperatures, a sample of the bottom-water was procured for 
physical and chemical examination; a fuir.samplo of the bottom- 
fauna was procured by means of the dredge or tow-net; and the 
funne of the eurface and of imtermediate depths wae examined by 
the use of the tow-net. Special care wns taken for the preservation 
oithese records, The collection of invertebrate animals is of great 
extent; and from most of the species being, it is underetocd, un- 
described—and from tho great peenliarity of the distribution of the 
fauna of the deep sea—this branch of inquiry, if is expected, will 
yield most interesting results, 

‘The necessary investigations, and the preparation of a scientific 
acoonnt of the voyage, havy been confided by Her Majesty's Govern- 
mont to Professor Sir Wrville Thomson, Chief of the Civilinn 
Scientific Staff of the Expedition.. This account, as estimated by 
Sir Wyville, will probably consist of a series of volumes, of which 
two will be devoted to a general description of the voyage, with such 
liydrographical details as may be necessary for the elear compre- 
hension of the sciémtific observations, and to a full discussion of the 
general results, physical and biological; one voinme to contain an 
icodint of the pliysical and chemical observations, with « special 
(iacussion therdon; and a further series of volumes (probably not 
Tess than six in number) containing a detailed account of the fuunu, 
with plates illustrating the undescribed or imperfectly known 
forme. 


Miscellaneous —In addition to much useful Hydrographio infor- 
mation received durimg the year from officers of the Navy in 
difforent parts of the world, several commanding officers of the 
Mercantile Marine have contritmted to our knowlodge of the shorvs 
of China andJapan. Mesars. "I. E Cocker, of the Chingss enn boat 
Ling Feng; J. ©. Pendered, of the Japanese Government steamer 
Thabor; E. M. Edmonds, of the Peninmlar and Oriental Qhotrrpaun y "s 
steamer Malacoa; and G. C. Anderson, of the steam-sliip Conquest, 
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deserve for their contributions special mention; their labours have 
been, or are, in course of publication. Sir Allen Young, and tho 
officers of the Arctic yacht Pandora, extended onr knowledge of 
the shores and anchorages at the entrance to Xmith Sound. 

Among other additions to Hydrography in. the past year haa 
been the discovery in the Atlantic Ocean of a comparatively 
elillow bank of soundings surromnded by ocean depths, 130. miles 
to the westward of Capo St. Vincent, in Spain. ‘This-was effated 
in the United States ship Gettysturg, Commanier Gorringe, while 
engaged in carrying a lina of deep-sea soundings, for telographic 
jurposes, between Gibraltar and the Azores, Stormy weather 
and the wlvanced season prevented Commander Gorringe from 
tasking a foll examination of the shoal area. The Iesat depth 
obtained by this officer was {0 fathome: but he-was inipressed with 
the bolief that ehoaler water would be found, and posibly that 
hpets might exist dangerous to navigation. With this uncertainty 
pending, and. thy bank lying in the direct track between Lisbon 
and Madeira, the Admiralty cansed an extended examination in 
March of this year to be mado by H.M.S. Salamis, Commander F. 
W. Egerton, the despatch vessel attached to the Channel Squadron, 
This officer closely sounded the shoal-area by boats, finding mot bess 
than 30 fathoms; tho Salamis, at anchor during the time of springs, 
found the tides setting regularly to the north-east and soutl-wewt 
et the mite of 15 mile per hour; abundance of fish ware canght. 
The shope and area of the bank inelnded in depths less than 
100 fathoms is nearly circular, with a diameter of ahout 5 miles, 
und is-situated between the puralleds of 36° 29)' x. and 34° bah! ys. 

The shoalest, part, within the depths of 25 to #0 fathoms, appears 
to be a narrow ridge 2 miles in extent, running nearly east and 
west: the least depth of 30 fithoms being confined to a small pateh 
in Int. 36° S14 os. and long. 11" 35¥' w. 

The nature of the bottom at depths lesa than 30 fathoms: was 
found to consist of rock and coralline matter: in depths excecdine 
60 fathome, pebbles, coralline substances, shells, and sand, 

Beyond the dopth of 100 fathoms the soundings increase rapidly. 
The depth of 1000 fxthome from tha shoal-round being about 6 
mmilea in a northerly direction; € miles in » svutherly; 13 miles 
to the westward; and 1i miles to the eastward, At 20 miles 
distant in a north-weaterly direction, 2750 fathoms were found, 
und in o north-casterly direction 1640 fathome, ‘ 

Summary.—The Notices to Mariners on sabjevts of immediate 
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interest, suck as the inatitution of now lights or alterntions in old- 
established. ones—similarly also with buoys and heacons—and 
eapecially the discoveries of now rocks or dangers, engage ournest 
attention = 167 of these notices, and 340 petavo pages of new bydro- 
sfaphic information of a less urgent nature, were iued during the 
past yoar, 

Five volumes of sailing directiong—inoluding the second volume 
of tho ‘Mediterranean Pilot;’ a second edition of * Directions for 
the Dardanelles, Sea of Marmara, and the Bosphorus:’ second edition 
af * West Const of Scotland," Part U.; and Tth edition of Vol. L of 
the * Australia Directory,’ have also been published: 

fn the chart brunch, 62 new charts have been: published, and 
1496 charts have undergone correction; 180,000 copies have been 
printed for the general public and for the uso of the Royal Navy. 


Amon: Recioxs—The Expedition of 1875-0.—The chief event in 
commection with our Society since the last Anniversary Meeting haa 
undonbiediy been the return of the Arctic Expedition, andor Captain 
Sir George Nares. ‘The largest Meeting of the Session was tliat 
which assembled to welcome the Commander and officers of the 
#lert and Discovery ; and we have this day sealed our approval of the 
geogruphical work accomplished by the Expedition, by conferring 
on ite leader the highest honour we have it in our power to bestow, 
Having borne testimonyin this emphatic manner to the value of the 
reslte achieved, it -will be proper in this place to review briefly 
_ the connection of our Society with thie great Expedition, and to 

show from the expectations onr Council always entertained and 
expressed, tlint the wbjocta have been in 4 great measure attained, 

The Council have alwaye thought that the objects of Arctic 
exploration, in thease days, must be to secure neeful scientific 
resulta: Geography, by exploring ihe coast-lines, and ascertaining 
tho conditions of land and sea within the unknown area left un- 
explored by all previons Expeditions. We have also dwelt specials 
mpon the im portance of encouraging epiritof maritime enterprise, 
and of giving worthy employment to the navy in time of peace—a 
truly national object, and ons which, ax the result proved, had as 
much influence in forming the decision of statesmen ay the scientific 
results, It was with these views that Shard Osborn, on the 23rd 
of January, 1965, read his first Paper at a Meeting of the Society, 
on tho exploration of the North Polar Rosion, His propowal waa 
that two steamers should be despatched to Smith Sound= that one 
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should winter near Cape Tmbella ; that the other should pres rp 
the western shore as far as posible; and that in the following: 
spring, sledge operations should be directed over the miknown ares, 
And again, in his Paper read April 22nd, 1872, he advocated thy 
same route and 4 similar plan. 

Tn consenuencs of this latter Paper; a Committee was appointed by 
tlie Council of the Geographical Society to consider the Lest meuns 
Of bringing the enbject before the Govennnont « consisting of Sir 
George Eack, Admiral Collinson, Admiral Chomanney, Admiral 
Iiehards, Sir Leopold Moe(Mlintock, Captain Sherard Osborn, Dr. 
Rao, Mr. Findlay, and Mr. Markham, The Report of this Committes 
Was cnanimously adopted by the Council of the Sectety, on the 20th 
of April, 1872: and in. the spring of 187% —the Royal Society having 
accepted cur invitation to co-perate in these prelitninaries—a joint 
Committees of thy Royal and our own Society whe appointed to 
prepare a Memorandum on the scientific results:to be derived from. 
the propose| Expedition. This Comnuittes was composed of the sue 
embers ia sat on the Arctic Committes of 1872, for the Guo: 
graphical Society: and of Ly. Hooker, Mr. Busk, Mr, Prestwioh, 
Dr. Carpenter, Dr, Allinan, Mr, Evans, General Strachey, ond Mr. 
Ferguson, for the Hoyal Society. In this Memoramtum, dated 
June 1875, which wus widely distributed, the scinntific results were 
fully discussed in a series of paragraphs furnished by Dr, Hooker, 
Professor Allman, Mr. Prestwich, General Strachey, and Professor 
Newton; while the urgumonte dorived from farmer experience and 
general policy were by Sherard Oshorn. 

On the Ist of Angast, 1874, Sir Henry Rawlinson and Admiral 
Sherard Oshern, accompanied hy Tir. Hooker, had « Very satis- 
factory interview with Mr. Disraeli, and on the 17th of November 
the Prime Minister addressed his well-known Jotter {9 Sir Hanry 
Rawlinson, annonncing that Her Majesty's Government hud deter. 
mined to lose no time In organising a snitable Expailition, 

Itis important that the ébjeots of the Geographical Society in 
pressing this undertaking upon the Government shonld be kept in 
mind, The Council, in all its. Memoranda, ahetnined from solting 
forth the attainment of the highest Tegible northern latitude, and 
an atterapt to reach the North Pols, aa the main olijoot ofan Arctic 
Expedition, The object held steadily in view was the exploration: 
of the largest area possible of the onknown region from » fixed 
base of operations; in order to Ree teefil xcheaitifie ren) ts: Tha 
con® advocated was to navigate dlong a coast-line, to include the. 
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massing of wt least one Arctic winter in the scheme, and to look to 
sledge-travelling ua tho main instrument of discovery and explora- 
tion. Consequently the Smith Sound route was, for the attainment 





of the above objects in accordance with these rules, the best that 
could be selected. 


The Arctic Expedition returned in October 1870, after having 
succeeded in crossing the threshold of the mnknown region by the 
Smith Sound route, established a base of operations beyond it, and 
explored the umlmown area from the bas to the uimoat extent 
possible with the means at their disposal, As far os popular objects 
were concerned, the Alert had reached the highest north latitnile 
ever attained by any ship; she had wintered farther north than any 
ship had previously wintered, and Captain Markham had reached 
83° 20’ 26" =. a point nearer the North Pole than any human being 
had ever been before. 

Aa regarda geogriphioal discovery and research, the reanits of 
the Arctic Expedition are recorded in the exhaustive Report of Sir 
George Nares, presented to Parliament, ahd in the two Papers he 
how read at Mectings of the Society, on December 12th, 1876, and 
March 26th, 1877. The Parliamentary Report, together with the 
copious details, illustrated by charts and sketches, relating to 
the aledge journeys, leaves nothing to be desired on the part of 
the geographer—anor, indeed, of the general reader—as descriptive 
of discoveries mado of advanced Polar lands, of the energy, perse- 
verance, apd endurance displayed by officers and men on the several 
explorations, frequently under difficulties und hardships of the 
gravest character. And cepecially do these records ehow tho bold 
and. skilfnl manner in which the ehipa of the Expedition were 
condneted—the leading veezel to the highest latitude yet attained, 
and probably possible of attainment, by keel—and their eafo return 
home from the hazards of ice navigation of no ordinary character, 
even for Arctio seas, with all appliances intact, and without ace 
dent to veerels or crows, It wae found that the const lines beyond 
Robeson Channel tronded away to weet and north-east, forming 
ths shores of a frozen Polar Sea, and from the base of opera- 
tioms formed by the Alert in 82° 27° 5, the members of the Ex 
pedition examined the cousta for a distance of 300 milea. Alang 
ret poleeialissacin the ine of the Polar Sea was of the same 

haracter. As existence was an imoxp ted and important diseovery. 
'This ice was found to be from 60 ean fect in ‘hicksien acne 
hy continual addition: from above (due to the annual eniorw-flls}, 
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which, by the increasing enpermcumbent weight, is gradnally eon- 
verted into snow-ice. Complete sections of the hnge masses forced 
which the whole is formed, as welline ita great age. ‘These masses 
bad been broken off from the large fives ‘of ice, and were eronnded 
m from 4 to 10 fathoms along the whole coast, The process of 
formation of the ancient floss resemlilea that of glaciers, and the 
musses thus grounded had been chipped off from them, They in 
no way resemble the mero piles of broken-up hammocks that are. 
often found om other Arctic shores, They are, in fiet, icebergs 
broken off from fragments of floating glaciers, und have therefore 
received the appropriate name of Fioe-penss, 

The Alert, in September 1875, had thas reached an impene 
trable sea of ancient ico, intervening between those lonely shores 
ami the North Pole. Tt is not, however, one vast congealed mass 
never in motion, which would have been the case if it had heen 
furmed in @ stagnont und confined sea. On the contrary, if ix 
auhjected to annual disruption, and to violent commotion daring 
tho sumimer mouths. Karly in July the whole mass is in motion, 
driving backwards and forwards with the winds and currents, ite 
unin conmae bolng towards the east. ‘The floes grind against each 
other and are broken in fragments, while, whonever the angular 
corners of any of the fields meet, there pools of wator are formed, 
itt September the frogt ects in, amd these pools and narrow lanes 
aro frozen over with ice that becomes about 6 feet thick daring 
the winter, but motion «till continues, and ridges of hommocks are 
thrown. up between the flocs, ‘Tho stillness of the Polar winter 
Loom nyt prevail until late in October or November, Then a new 
formation of ice commences, and goes on for seven months, which 
far more than counterbalunces the decay during the summer, 

Such is the nature of the great Polar Sea beyond fhe channels 
leading from Smith Sound, which was discovered by the Arctic 
Expedition of 1875-76. It is so totally different from the Polar 
putk met with north of Spitzbergen, that, with a view to that pre- 
elsion without which Physical Geography cannot make progress as 
& Science, it was necessary that som distinctive term should be 
applied to tt. This portion of the Polar OQosan was therefare 
named tho Patsnocererio Se4, or cea of ancient ico: a name which 
line now been adopted by geographers, both in England and on the 
Uontinent. 


Curefn) and diligent observation furnished somo dafe by which 


rm he jelenent might be formed of the protable extent of the Pali 
erystic Sea. It is certain that land was not near to the north, 
because bills were oscended to a height of 1500 feet and mpwands 
‘on clear days, and there was not p sign of land. Bui there are 
other considerations all tending to the same conclusion. There 
areno flights of birds to the north, which certainly would he the 
ase if there was land; and the only living thing that was seen on 
ithe Palmocrystic Sea, by the northern divisio of slodges; wos a 
Iitfla snow-bunting that had atrayed from the nearest shore. 

Farther evidence i is furnished by the fact that animal marine life 
almost ceases to exist in the ice-covered Polar Sea. The Palswocrystic 
Hea isa sea of sotitude: 

Tho great extent of this Tolar Ocean is assumed on tho abeve 
grounds. There is also evidence that it isa comparatively shallow 
fea, The northern division of sledges, at a distance of forty miles 
from the land, found bottom in only 72 fathoms: and between 
‘that point und the shore several huge fipe-bergs were observed, 
apparently rising ont of the centres of floes, which were probably 
aground. Another imdication of the present shallowness of the 
Polar Sea is the general recent upheaval of the adjacent bund. 
Drift wood was found far above uny point to which it could buve 
been carried by ico or water. 

As regards the distrilmtion of land and sea within the unknown 
area, and its general hydrography, the discoveries of the Expe 
dition are important, And it uanally happens that when a new 
geographical fact is revealed, through the labours of scientific ex- 
plorers, it is found that it harmonizes with other isolated pieces if 
knowledge which praviously stood alone, as it were, and were! iw 
intelligible without it; the geographical and hydrographical rewults 
of the Expedition sre also most important, because they have o 
practical hearing on the general ayatem of oceanic currents and of 
Meteorology, and consequently form an essential part of a rust 
Whole. Without a knowledge of the hydrogmpby of the Polar 
Tiegion, all the gemaral theories of oceanic currenta mual be incom 
plete; and Arctio reaparch is, therefore, tecesary to asciened which 
eof praotical utility, Hot the Expedition bronght home other yq- 
sults, which are certainly not lees intorrsting thon those discover, e« 
which immediately concern the Geographical Society, Among 
these may be mentioned the examination inti the geologien] forma- 
Hon of the whole ooust line on the west side of tho Swith Sound 
channela from Cape Isabella to ‘ape Union, aswell us of the shores 
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of the Palmocrystic Sen on either slide of Robeson (ann el. ‘Gol 
lections of rocks and fossila wery made at every point, including » 
very cutuplete Upper Silurian series, and the mountain limestone: 
shells-and comls of Cape Joseph Henry. But by far the most im- 
portant geological discovery waa that relating to the existence of 
tertiary onal in $2° y., and tho former extension of migcene vegeta- 
tion fo that parallel. The Expedition aleo made an exhaustive 
collection wf the biology of a region previonsly almost ontirely: 
miknown to acience: the region north: of the H2nd parallel, as dis 
tinguished from the Arctic countries to the sonthward. Tho 
Whole fora of the new region has heen brought homes und it must 
tw remembered that meagre thongh this flora certainly ia, Trp 
Hooker haa shown thmt it possessea.apecial interest in connection 
with the remarkable distribution of Atmerioan and Scandinavian 
plants, The zoology of the newly-liscovertd region dina alin 
boon cxhanustively examined, and very complete collections made 
aa regards mammulia, birds, fishes, iusecte, molluscs, crustacha, 
echinoderms, and a vast number of microscopic forms. In physics 
a complete series of meteorological, magnetio,. tidal and othur 
Observations, covering a year, has been taken ut two staliona, 

As regards. the conduct and matapement of the Expedition 
whith secured theas valuable results, the must esential chject, and 
thie ornetal test of iis enceesa, isthe attainment of « position gs a 
hasof operations heyonil any hithorte discovered, lo have bronghit 
a ship throngh the difftcnlt channels lowling north from Smith 
Sound, and to Lave fimd- winter quarters on the oper and @x- 
pose oonst of the Palucerystic Sea, protected only hy gronaded: 
floe-herge which might at uny time be driven higher up or swept 
‘away, Was in itself a great success, No wther Arctic navigator 
ever furced his ships throngh auch obstacles, aud brought them 
safely back again; amd this establishment of 4 base of operations, 
within the amknown région oalled forth all the highest: qualities 
of a commanier—incesunt watcl{ulness, great presence of mind, 
rapld yet cautions decision, und consnmmate atamanship, 

Next to the establishinent of a hede of operations bergnd any 
pint previously reache!, the moat important preparation for ex- 
ploration and discovery by aledges is the inanagemant of the 
Hepedition during the long darkness of an-Arctio winter, und the 
maintenance vf the health and epirite of tho mm. The diffcultivs, 
in this reapect, of the Expedition of 1873-76 ware preater thin any 
that had previonsly been encountered, becsmse the winter was tho 
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lonwest ntl the most severe, and the continuous darkness was the 
most prolonged that had ever been endured in the Arctic Hegions. 
Moreover, the absence of the warming apparstud supplied to* 
former Expeditions increased the difficulty of preserving health. 
commatiing officers of the late Expedition to preserve the health 
and keep up the spirits of the men are deserving of high praise. 
When the enn returned, the schome for exploration by sledges 
war matured; and ¢arly in April 1876, under difficulties, and 
exposed to an extremity of cold beyond anything that had been ex- 
petienced in former expeditions, the gledging parties left the ships. 
Owing to the Admiralty Instructions, it wags incumbent upon 
Captain Narea to push his principal party duo north over the 
Valeccryntic Sea, with the object of attaining the highest possible: 
northern latitude. As there wos no land, it was not possible 
to lay out depts, and all supplies, together with boats, had to be 
dragged on the sledges: The Admiralty had impressed upon 
Captain Nares (pata. 15 of ‘ Instructions”) that, in the aheenco of 
cuntinnous land, sledge travelling for any considerable distance 
has never been found practicable. Yet, in order to-attain the 
main object of the Admiralty, the attempt bad to be made, The 
furthest north hitherto reached was on Jnly 28rd, 1827, when 
Parry got to-62° 45 x. Bout this was during the summer, and 
the work was done without the endurance of serious hardships. 
although the weighta to be dragged per man were very great. 
namely 268 ibs. Captain Morkham won the palm from Parry 
afior he had held it for nearly forty-nine years. On May 12th, 





culties without a parallel in the annals of Arctic eledge-travelling. 
Por this great exploit our Council have awarded him, aa vou have 
already learnt, a special honorary testimonial, 

‘Three other extended sledge parties were organized to secure 
the true olject# of the Expedition, from the point of view of our 
Sovlety, namely, the extension of geographical knowledge, Cne 
wis to explores the nknown region to the weatward of the lass of 
uporations to the farthest point attainable; the second was to pres 
castward along the northern const of Greenland = and thy third 
wus to examine the deep inlet named after Lady Franklin, which 
wae belicted to bea strait, All did their work wimirably, and 
extended their explorations to the wtmoat limit, im twomi) cases 
beyond the ttmoet limit, of human endnianee. They fully, com- 
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plitely, and with heroic self-devotion, fulfilled the objects which 
our Arctic Committee had prescribed, by exploring that portion of 
the unknown region accessible by the Smith Sound route to the 
farthest extent possible with the means at their disposal. 

Expeditions to the Obi and Yenisei.— With regard to other parts of 
the Arotic regions, it is interesting to record the considerable addi- 
tions that have boon made during the past ceason to our knowledge 
of the estuaries of the Obi and Yenizei, and the neigh howriyg parte 
of the Kura Sea, by German and Swedish expeditions. The latter, 
nuder the lodership of the celebrated Arctio Explorer, Dr: Nor 
denskiild, succeeded, as in the previous summer, in reaching the 
eatnary of the Yenisci. ‘The German party. consisting of Messrs. 
Finsch, Brehm and Zeil, equipped by the German North Polar Ex- 
ploration Society, devoted itself to the examination of the isthune 
separating the Bay of Kara from tho River Obi. Tt had teen pre 
viously stated by Captain Wiggins, who has devoted himself with 
great mal and intrepidity to the exploration of u trade-route by sea 
to the Obi, that a practicable road might be found, by meana of tri- 
hutary streams, wcros this neck of land, thus mnterially facilitating 
the approach to the Russian trading centtes in North-Western 
Siberia, The exploration Inat ewumer by ‘the German sarans abuve- 
named has, however, set this matter at rest for the present. Ty 
conding the Obi toObdorek, they made « gallant attempt to travere 
the neck of land separating that part of the river from Kara Bay: 
the small rivers wers navigated, with much difficulty, to their head- 
waters, and sledgea were then employed in traversing the desert 
Tundra; but they were nnablw to reach the shores of the bay, and 
wore obliged to return. The canalixation of the isthiuus they con- 
sider impracticable. 


Restiaw Exrtonarioms —The atiempta to unite Wosteni Siberian 
with Europe by the navigation of the Glacial Ovean form one of 
the chief geographical mdertaking+ in Russia during the past 
year. But althongh the achievements of the Rusyian explorers, 
aa wall aa those of Nordenskibld and Wiggins, will enrich science 
by many valuable discoveries and interesting commenivations, it 
is doubtful whether they will, at all events for some time to 
come, be productive of real advantage to the country itself, 
And this may be mid with equal truth of the recent relations 
between Western Siberia and China, nndertaken. with the view 
of establishing commercial interconree with the inner provinces: 
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longest and the most severe, and tho cautinnons darkness wae the 
mast prolonged that had ever been endured iu the Arctic Hegions. 
Moreover, the absence of the warming appuratus supplied 10° 
former Expeditions increased the difficulty of preserving health. 
When these special disdvantages aré considered, the efforis of the 
commanding officers of the late Expedition to preserve the health 
and keep up the spirits of the men are deserving of high praise. 
When the sun returned, the schome for exploration by alodges 
Was matured; and early in April 1876, under difficulties, and 
exposed to an extremity of cold beyond anything that had been ex- 
perienced in former expeditions, the eledging parties left the abips, 

Owing to the Admiralty Instructions, it was incumbent upon 

(aptain Nares to push his principal party due north over the 
Valwocrystic Sex, with the object of attaining the highest possible 
northern latitude, As there was no land, it was not possible 
tolay out depdta, and all smpplies, together with bouts, had to be 
Sregge! on the sledges. Tho Admiralty had impressed mpen 

Captain Nares (para, 15 of *‘Instroctions’) that, in the aleenco of 
gontinuous land, sledge trareliing for any considerable distance 
has never been found practicable. Yet, in order to altain the 
main object of the Admiralty, the attempt had to be made. ‘The 
furthest north hitherto reeched was on July 23rd, 1827, when 
Parry got to BF 45’ 5. But this was during the summer, and 
the work was done without the endurance of serious hardships. 
although tho weights to be dragged per man were very great, 
nimely 268 Ibs. Cuptain Markham won the palm from Parry 
afier he had held it for nearly forty-nine years. On May 12th, 
18768, he reached 80° 20° 26° s., in the face of haniships and diffi- 
culties withont a parallel in the annals of Arctic eledge-travelling. 
Pur this great exploit our Council have awarded him, ns you have 
alveady learnt, a apucial honorary testimonial, 

‘Three other extended sledge parties wore organized to secure 
the tne objects of the Expedition, from the point of view of our 
Society, namely, the extension of geographical knowledge, (me 
aaa to explore the unknown regivun to the westward of the hase of 
operations to the farthest point attainuble; the second was to press. 
eaetwart along the northern const of Greenland; and the third 
was to examine the deep inlet numed after Lady Franklin, which 
waz belioved to bew strit, All did their work admirably, and 
extended theit explorations to the mtmost limit, in two sul cases 
beyond the utmost Utnit, of human endurance. They fully, com- 
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pletely, and with heroic eelfdevotion, fulfilled the objects which 
our Arctic Committee had prescribed, by” exploring that portion of 
the unknown region aecessible by the Smith Sound toute to the 
farthest extent possible with the means at their disposal. 
Expeditions to the Obi and Yenisei.— With regard to other parts of 
the Arctic regions, it is interesting to record the considerable addi- 
tions that have been made during the past season to our knowlidge 
of tho estunrics of the Obi and Venisei, and the neighbouring parts 
of the Kara Sea, by German and Swedish expeditions. The latter, 
under the leadership of the celebrated Arctic Explorer, Dr, Nor- 
denskiéld, succeeded, as in the previous summer, in teaching the 
estuary of the Yenisel. The German party, consisting of Messrs. 
Finsech, Brehm and Zeil, equipped by the German North Polar Ex- 
plorstion Society, devoted iteelf to the examination of the isthmus 
separating the Bay of Kara from the Eiver Obi. Tt had been pre- 
viously stated by Captain Wigcins, who has devoted himeelf with 
#roat zeal and intrepidity to the exploration of a trade-ronte by see 
to the Obi, that a practicable road might be found, by means of fri- 
bittary gtreams, across this neck of land, this materially facilitating 
the approach to the Russian triding centres in’ North-Western 
‘Biberia, The exploration last summer by the German sarene above- 
named hes, however, set thie matter at rest for the present. De- 





cending the Obi toObdorak, they mado # gallant attempt to traverse: 


the neck of land separating thot part of the river from Kora Day: 
thie small rivers were navigated, with much difficulty, to'their hoad- 
waters, and sledges were then eniployed in traversing tho desert 
Tindra; bot they were tnable to reach the aliores of the bey, and 
were obliged to return. The canalisation of the isthimna thay con- 
sider impracticable, 


Russuis Exrionatioss: —The utiempts to nnite Western Siberia 


with Europe by the navigation of the Glacial Oown firm one of 


the chief geographical undertakings in Russia during the past 
yeur, Bot although the achievements of the Russian explorers, 
as well aa those of Nordenskitld and Wiggine, will enrith science 
by many valuable discoveries and interesting commnuications, it 
is dlonbtful whether they will, at all events for some fime to 
come, be productive of real advantage fo the country itself, 
And this may be sail with equal truth of the recent relations 
of establishing commercial imtercours: with the inner provinces 
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of the Celestia} Empire. The Expodition of Lieutenant-Colunel 
exploring the trade-ronutes from the tea-pluntatliona to the Russian 
frmtier on the Black Irtish, It suceeeded im accomplishing ‘its 
fifionlt journey, and proceeded from Kialchta to Peking, Shanghul, 
and Hankow, passing throngh the Great Wall by the western- 
megt gate, and returning across. Mongolia to the Zaison district, 
But when, zhorily afterwards; a caravan, laden chielhy with corn 
for the Chinese troops, escorted by some Coesacks, was desputched 
an accordance with the promis: of T'so, Governor of the provinces: 
of Shen-si and Kan-sn, tho Chinese Government, in spite of ite pro 
mises, and infiuenced by its neual suspicions, refused the Hussian 
merchants admission to the provinces of Inwer Chinn, On thia 
side, therefore, Russian trade cannot penetrate beyond Mongolia, 
where, at all events, it haa not to competo with English goods. 

Bat the question of laying ’s railroad to Siberia has made mwye 
progress, und a line starting from Nijny Novgored, on the Volga, 
to Tinmin, on the Tura, haa been, in principle, decided on. We 
have recently learnt, alo, that the Emperor hus finally sanctioned 
the construction of a line of railway from Orenburg to Vashkenedl— 
a great work long tulked of, whiok, tuking « circuitous course to 
avoid tho steppe, will extend to a length of 1200 miles. On the 
other diand, internal comminnications, such as the construction 
of rouls over the mountains ta thy frontiers of China and im- 
proving the navigability of rivers, have hitherto been mnsmccessfyl: 
owing to the wunt of trained engineers, It js to thia want of 
tmined spovialisi# in all branchea of indneatry, no less than by the 
large number of its convict population, thut the development of ao 
Tich « country as Wealern Siberia has heen chitfly retarded. 

Whilo on the subject of Siboria, | wonld add «a few remarks to 
these which have appeared in proviows Addrewea® on tho late 
Mr. Chekanoffkky's Expedition to the basins of the Yenisel und 
Lene rivers. From a sketch of the geographical labours of this 
enterpriame and gifted explurer, who waa removed by death while 
the resnits of his three years’ travels were still in course of pub- 
lication, T loam that the seientifie results cotaprise, in tho fint 
place, 108 astronomical, und 57 niagnctic Olasrvations ; secondly, the 
cartography of regions hithurto onnjaratively unknown, vis, the 
great loko syntem botween 67° and Ui’. lat.: thy highlands, ine 
cluding parts of the basing of thes Oldvek: Vilai, Nijny Tonguaka, and 
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Hatanga rivers; and tuatly, the whole:of the Olonek evetem, anid 
the region to the cast of the Lenn. And im precisely similar way 
lwalities, concerning which wo already possessed more infirmn- 
tion, are represented in an entirely different light: fir inetuner, 
the Lena ia now for the first time described in full detnil = Lake 
Suring, together with the whole of the Vilui region, as woll ae the 
grat bend of the Nijny [Lower] Tunguska, were 4 degrees of 
Tongitude ont of their right position on our maps; aud lastly, the 
earlier surveys of part of the Verkuy [Upper] Tungtska, for an 
extent of 400 vorsts, were faily 70 compass degrees omt of thir 
Proper bearings. 

Bat Chekanoffxky’s chief object was geolory, and fn hin sketeh of 
the composition of the strate along his line of route he shows that 
the River Nijny Tungusku, for anne distanbe, flows throuch Silurian 
strata, and these are evidently associated with Devenian, ote for 
4 considerable distance with the Red Sandstone, Further down, 
this river fows-througl trap-rock< its channel lying for 4 distance 
of about 1500 verste (1200 miles) through this ignesus frmation - 
hut other strata ooeur with it, containing in «ome places con, in 
others graphite, and theses probably belong to the ecarboniferom 
meaeures, af indicated by the yeyetable remains found in them. 
On appreaching the Olonek, the trap-rocks stil! predominate, but 
before reaching the river, they give place in their turn to the 
Silurian, here unisiociated with Devonian series, ‘These ocoupy 
‘the whole extent of the Olonek Valley to the utmost limits of tree 
growth. The valley of the Lens in it» upper half is geologically 
composed of the same Silurian and Red Sandstone ktrata as are found 
on the upper course of the Nijny Tonzuska. But in its lower 
half the Mesozoic formations are develiped, extending northwards 
to the shores of the Glucial Sea, The most valnable resulta of 
these explorations are in Chekanofvky's opmion the following :— 
1. The dissovery of an hitherto unknown region of eruptive rovks 
Of vast extent, exceeding atiy hitherto known, and continuing 
throngh 4° of latitude and 14° of longitude. 4, "The aeqnisition 
of pew stratigraphical and paleontological facts to determine 
the question of the age of the Red Sandstone, a question ‘more 
debate! than any other connected with the geology of Eastern 
Siberia; and 3. The determination of (he age of the Afesceoia 
formations of Northern Siberia. But Chekanoffsky also formed 
valuable collections of animals and plants characteristic of the great. 
tundras, besides making vocabulary of the langt go of their Tungeny 
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inhabitants, and these results entitle him to rank a3 a worthy sne- 
cessor of Middendorf, who alonc among men of science liad traversed 
this region on his way to tho distant North. 

E have to record anothor loss among Russian Geographers in 
the untimely death at Vienna, on the 16th of April of this year, of 
M. Barbot de Marny, whose extensive travola in Contral Asin have 
greatly contributed to extend our imowlodge of the geology uf 
the Arslo Caspian basin, and especially of the region of the Amu 

Barbot de Marny enjoyed a world-wide reputation aa a geologist, 
He worthily supplemented, and in sonia degree amended, the works 
of Murchison, Vernewil and Oount Keysorling, particularly in the 
north-east and south of European Russia, and his “ Sarmnatinche 
Stufe” of Sonthern Russia will remain a lasting memorial of his 
learning and scientific atininments. 

Ltearn from Potermann's ‘ Mittheilungen” that amung the most 
recent additions to the already lurgu muss of information on. the 
Geography of the Pamir is a map drawn by Jchandar Khan,* the 
deposed ruler of Radakhshan, containing an itinerary from Usk in 
Khokand, across the Alal Plateau and trans-Alai Mountains, to 
Take Kara-Kul, thence in a sonth-westerly direction to Shighnan 
(Shaghnin), passing through Vomarand Bir-pandj on the Oxne, 
hefore turning towards Chitral eid Wakhan and Yassin, Another 
itinerary on the same map leads from Hissar rid Kolab to Faizabad. 

Another interesting itinerary, communicated by Mr, Veninkolf 
to the Russian Geographical Society, is from Aksu, in Hastern 
Turkiatan, to Ladak. It ia divided into 49 marches, making in all 
1328 versts (about 885 miles). ‘This itinerary was found in the 
archives at Omek, and refers back to the year 1824, } 

Of more general interest is a Memoir by J, Moushkéteif on vol- 
ounces in Central Asiat Tho author reviews the earlier anthori- 
tine on the subject contained in Carl Ritter's ‘ Erdkunde’ and 
Humboldt's later writings, and after comparing theso with his own 
bbservationa on the Ili basin, concludes by denying the existence 
of active voloanors in Asia, although be admits the oocurrance of 
extinct volemnoes, snch as Pe-sban, north of Kuch, and another 
worth of Kashgar, recently discovered by the late lamented Mr. 
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Stoliceka. Amongst other geovraphical undertakings of Russia ‘in 
Ania, I ean only briefly refer to Qaptain Pévisoff's astronomical and 
harometrical obserrations along the caravan routes from Port 
Zaizan to the Chinese town of Guchen; Potanin's explorations 
in the south-west spurs of the Altai, and the region around Kobdo; 
and Kostenko's reconnaissance in the Pamir, where Sir Dotiglas 
Forsyth and his party have done sch good sarvice in the canse 
of geographical research and exploration. Lastly, I nouns mien 
tion that Colonel Prejevalaky is reported to have succeeded j 
reaching Lob-nor, and to be exploring the mountains to the mnils 
of this lake. It is anticipated that he will return early in July, 
and we may then look for some interesting particulars of a region 
never before visited by modern European traveller, 

The well-known philologist, Hunfalvy de Meo Koveshd, is at 
present travelling in Turkistan for the pnrpose of anthropological 
studies. Mr, Voiékoif has communicated partionlars of his travela 
in Japan in 1876, and Mr. Mikiukho Maklay sen(is another, amd a | 
lngt instalment of his notes on New Guinea, 

Two new scientific Expeditions, as Mr. E Delmar Morgan (to 
whom I am indebted for this account of Russian Exploration) 
informs me, will probably shortly be organised by the Russian 
Geographical Society: the first, under Mr. Mainoff will stuily 
the Finnish tribes living on the Vola; and the second is intended 
to explore the water-communications of Stheria, with the view of 
nacortaining the feasibility of opening a direct water-way. between 
North-Westomm China and European Russia by Lake Baikal, the 
Angarn, the Youisei, the Ket, the Ob, and the Tobol. 








Isnia.— fudion Surieys—The first Report of the new Department 
of Indian Marine Surveys hax been submitted by the Superintendent, | 
Commaniler A.D. Taylor, lati 1.8_ and has heen deenwed of sufficient 
importance and interest to warrant its being reprinted in this 
country as a Parliamentary Paper, The Report touches upon ths 
period of akeolnte inactivity In Coast-surveying which stoceeded 
the abolition of the Indian Navy in 1861. For ten yoars tha 
wants of the Morcantile Murine frequenting the Indian porta wera | 
neglected by the discontinuanes of those surveying operstionz, | 
which had been one of the chief fonctions of the Indian Navy. 

Tn 1871, Mr. Clements R. Markham, cu, ome Seeretary, draw the 
attention of the Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of State for Indi, | 
to the pressing need of tome organized agency for providing for 
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this: end. The fact was, that since the execution of the nrvevs 


then in-use, many of which dated from thirty to fifty years buck, 
extraurdinary changes had tnket, place in the configuration of the 
cot; Nights, buoys, and beacons had teen erecta] ; and ports, of 
little or no importance then, had becorne regularly open to com- 
merce. Many of the ‘surveys of « century beforo had been mere 
preliminary exuminations not to be compared with the rigorons: 
Hoval Navy surveys of the present day, carried out with steam- 
beats and trained officers, 

After some delay, the Government finally took up the question in 
1573, and requested that Commander Taylor should be deputed to 
Tuitia to advise them on the subject. It was on the 16th of July, 
IST4, that official sanction was given for the formation of. the nev 
Department called “ The Marine Survey Department.” Commander 
A.D. Taylir, Inte 3,.x., waa crested Sirperintendont, and six oxpe- 
riended Navigating Officers of the Royal Navy were lent by the 
Admiralty for service under him. Besides those, a few oiticers of 
the Bengal anid Bombay Marines were engaged in India, and an 
@xperiencted official of the Admiralty Hydrographic Office was 
ieated Superintendent of the Drawing and. Compiling Branch, 

The chief surveys execuied by the new Department up to the 
ond of 1876 comprise the fnllowing-—Kolachol Harbour and the 
‘Enciam Rocks ix Travancyre, Coconada Bay and tho. lower part of 
the Hooghly Hiver, including the James and Mary Shoals, the 
approuches of the Rangoon River, Akyab Port and False Point 
anchorage, The Department sustained an nufortunate lows by the 
death of one of its Royal Navy surveyors, Lieutenant (. George, 
a young officer of promise, and son of Staff-Conmandar Goorge, 
2, our Map Curator. Daring tha spring of 1876, Commandar 
Taylor made a tour of inspection along the Burmese coast, whieh 
resulted in the dutection of many crrursin the exiating chart, and 
im a determination to have the important port of Amborat proporly 
surveyed at the earliest opportunity. A valuable ist of liglit-Louse, 
anil light-viceol» lone the coax of British India has bean compiled 
‘on the model of the Adoiiralty List- and Commander Twrlor's 
Department has further Proved ite usefulness by rendering advices 
to Government un a variety of marine subjects, 

The Great Trigonometrical Surrey of India complited during the 
years 1675-6 an out-turn of 4182 square miles, while an eres of 

sume 1000 square miles was covered: by secondary triangulation, 
4500 ayuare miles of it Leing closily covered with points for the 
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Siwalik Hills, and-Jaunsar Bawar, Kattywar and Gnzerat; and 
the area urhieved: tus bean 1047 equare miles on the scalo of 4 
inches to tho mile, and 3629 square miles on the scale of 2 inches 
tothe mile. Three separate surveys have been hrought to: com: 
pletion; these being the Jodhpur Meridional series of principal 
triangles on the meridian of 724, Tunning through the Jodhpur, 
Jesalmir and Bikanir States of Rajpatana and Phawalpur ; the topo- 

gmmphical survey of the beautiful valley of Dehra Dun, including ifs 
outlying subdivision of Jannsar Bawar and the Siwalikh Hilla; and 
the Ceylon Connecting Series, by means-of which complete unity can 
now be introduced between the Surveys of Ceylon and India, and 
through which the recent telegraphic measuranenta in uniting 
India and Greenwich longitudinally will have established a similar 
connection for Ceylon. Spirit-levelling operations, chiefly in Cutely 
and Kattywar, have been carried over 421 Hinoar miles, and theres 
stations for tidal observations on. the north shore of the Gulf of 
Kiutch have heen connected by levels; the result of the determinn- 
tion being to indicate that the mean sea-level stands progressively 
higher, as the tidal station is removed from tho open-sea Further 
up the Gulf. The usual activity has been shown in the computa 
tions ‘and publications of the Department, the general Report of 
Which has been issued by Mr. J.B. N. Hennessey, wa, yng, who 
officiated as Superintendent during the absence on furlough of 
Colonel J.T. Walker, na, rua, 

Jn. connection with the foregoing should be mentioned the retire- 
ment from the service of Colonel T. G. Montgomerie, 1.2. Fa, 
late Deputy-Superintendent of the Great Trigunometrical Survey, 
who, aa a Gold Modallist of this Society, has a peculiar claim on our 
notice, Colonel Montgomerie’s service in tle Department, from the 
date of his entry thereinto in 1842, has Loon one of signal useful 
ness, ond his Inbours in connection with thy sncceesful “tmnge 
frontiar explorations, conducted by natives trained nader his eve, ] 
will always be remembered, 

In the Indian Topographical Surveys Section, nine parties wera 
at work during the year 1876-77, and a bighiy satisfietory ont-tum 
of 19,188 square miles wus achieved, this being prinetpally on the 
l-inch scale, “I'wo of tha partios broke gronnd in the State of 
Mysore, whore accurate: surveys have for some time past been 
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needed, The large reductions which have been recently sanctioned 
in the Survey Department have already begun to have their effect 
in preparations for the abwerption of two topographinal parties 
during the present year; while in the Revenue Survey branch, 
eleven parties instead of fourteen have been employed during the 
poason 1676-77, which ia just coming toan end, The Government 
contemplate in this manner to bring the estimates of the whole 
Sorvey Department eventually down to 20 instead of 24 lakhs of 
TUpecS TOF wT, 

In the Compiling and Engraving branches of the Surveyor= — 
General's office progress has been made in the preparation of 
general tmapy of India, the Lower Provinces, Sind, Oudh and 
Asam. A map of Baluchistan, on the ecale of 16 miles to an 
inch, has been published, and a new map of the countries between 
Hindustan and the Caspian Sea, on the scale of 64 miles to an inch, 
is tinder preparation. The natives employed on hill-elching con- 
tinue to progress, but require the constant help and supervision of 
the European staff, a state of things which causes great delays in 
the work of the latter. 

The tolal number of partics engaged on Revenue Surveys 
amounted to 17, and the total area surveyed was 11,175 square 
joiles, on scales varying between 32 and 2 inches to - mile, 
Strenncus endeatours have been made to utilise the mapa of the 
Fombay Settlement Survers for incorporation as far as possible in 
the ‘Topographical Surrey-sheeta, but, upto the present, the results 
have proved failures, owing to the great inaccuracy af the former. 

A very interesting inilex-map has been published by the Surveyor 
General of India in his Report, showing the progress hitherto made 
by the different branches of the Survey Department fowurds the 
completion of « first survey of all India, Hajputana, Nepal, the 
North-West Provinces, the Ronkans, and the whole Southern half 
of the peninsulas ave «till conspicuously blank, but it must not be 
forgotten, that though nat strictly and scientifically accurate, Atine- 
sheets of thesy provinces are in existence, Indeed, the activity and 
energy With which the survey of onr great Indian Empire bag 
heen pashed on for many years by the present accomplished head 
of the Department, deserves the warm recognition of geographers. 


Trame- Himalayan Exploration. The Havildar;* whose: former 
remerkablie jourmey inte Radakshan, in 870, waa recorded by my pre= 
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ducessor in the Address for 1972, lias been again angaged in making @ 
similar routd-sttrvey from Kall to Bokbara. He left Peshawur on 
fhe 10th of September, 1873, with two companions, travelling in 
the disguise of « merchant, with abont 300/. worth of muslins and 
“lothy. Leaving Kabul on the Srd of November, and crossing into 
Badakshan by the Sar-alane Pass, about 12,000 feet above the sea, 
he arrived on the 19th at Faisahad, the modern capital of Badak- 
shat, where he passed the winter. On the 19th of April, 1874, be 
set out from Pairabed with a stock of churras (an intoxicating drug 
made from the hemp-flower) for eale, and reached the left bank of 
the Oxus, where be crossed the river on a raft made of inflated 
the dominions of the Amir of Bokhara from those of the Amir 
of Afghanistan, and from this point upwards it is genenilly 
known se the Punjah. Next day the Haviliar arrived at Kolah, 
a city of 600 houses, where he rewsined until tbo 25th of May. 
He then trvelled along the right bank of the river into Darwar, 
and arrived at Kila Yae Ghulam, tho frontier village of that little 
state, on the Sth of Jnly. He was told that, from this paint, 
one long day's jonrney would have brought him into Shighnan - 
but be was recalled by the ruler of Darwaz, and dotuined at its 
chief town of Wanj for three weeks. Ho was then told that hoe 
would not be allowed to continuo his journey, but must retum to 
Kolab; he consequently went back to Faizabad, ond thence, by 
Balkh and Bamian, to Kabul, reaching Peshiwur on the tith of 
January, 1576. 

Another of the native explorers, trained by the Trigonometriial 
Survey Department, a native of Peshawur, surnamed “the Mullah,” 
accompanied the Havrildar as far ag Jalalabad, an hid ontwant! 
journey. He is deacribed asa well-cdncated man, skilled in Arabic, 
and able, in his capacity of Mullah, to travel unquestioned in such 
dangerons districts as Swat and Chitral. Hoe left Jalalabad on the 
28th of September, 1875, crowed the Kalnl River, and proceeded 
up the valley of tho Kunar, of which be has given a very valuable 
description. Hoe reached Chitral on the dist of October, passing 
the winter there. On the 22nd of March he sot out for the Barsehil 
Pass, which is believed to be the lowest depression in the chain 
that separates India and Afghanisian from Northern Asia, This 
‘pass forms the wnter-pariing between the Sarhadd and (Chitral 
Kivers; the Mulluh crossed it, and reached Sarhadd, in Wakhan, 
on the 8th of May, 1874, Hothen proceeded over the Littl Pamir 
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to Tashkurghan and Yarkand, andeo by the Rarakurum Pass to Leb. 
Ho morely made a route-survey with compass, withont attempting 
obeervations for latitude or height above the ees, as deteetion would 
have been a most serious nutter. 

These two journeys, porformed by “the Havildar” and “¢he 
Multah,” were complements of the work achieved by Captain TH. 
Trotter, n.e,, of the Great Trigonometrical Survey, who accompanied 
the Mission of Sir Douglas Foreyth to Kashgar as Geographer. 
A few words regarding the geographical work performed on: that 
Expedition by Captain ‘Trotter will he necessary in this place. On 
his outward journey he made an interesting boat-expedition on. 
Fangoug Lake in October) 1873, obtaining soundings of this 
slevated sheet of water; and surveyed the rontes between Ladak 
and Eastern Turkistan, From Kashgar ho made inoporte 
plotations to the north ns far as the Chatyr Kul. He then 
proceeded on his important journey, by way of Tashkurghan, 
to the Pamir Steppe; where he obtained a complete set of aatro- 
nimical observations, and was thus enabled to fix the principal 
positions along the line of march with considerable acouracy. 
fn this journey Captain Trotter started from Kashgar om the 
17th of Murch, 1874, accompanied by Dr, Stoliczka, the Geo- 
logist, passe through Tushkurghan, and reached Panjah in 
Wakhan. Hore ho despatched his assistant, Abdul Subhan, to 
explore thy course of the Oxue from this point in the direction of 
Kolab, Hoe followed the river for'63 miles to Ishkashim, thence, 
timing northwarda, ho continued his journey along the river-bank 
for nearly 100 wiles, passing through the districts of Gharan, 
Shighnan, and Roshan—countries which have hitherto been known 
io us hardly oven by mame. Ho describes the: famous ruby-mines, 
and gives many particulars respecting the countries of Shighnan 
and Foshan, The Munshi Abdul Subhan sucoseded in reaching a 
eit very near to that at which tho Havildar, coming from another 
direction, was obliged to turn buck, Cupiain Trotter left Panjah 
im the 26th of April, 1876, and marched wp the northern branch on 
fo thy Great Pamir, reaching the weet end of Wood's Victoria Lake, 
the source of the Oxns. Captain Trotter’ valunhlp Report laa 
thrown a flood of light un the peorraphy of the Pumir and of 
Yastorn ‘Turkistan, ond it iz gratifying to find that his determma- 
tion of the position of ‘the Victoria Lake is practically idontical 
with that of Lientensnt Wood. 

The reductions of tha astronomical iheorvationy and the com- 





ohdises MaAvcbar wine all made in) the office ef the Bares 
intendent of the Groat Trigonometrical Survey ; and, among other 
results, a series of most valuable maps bas heen prepared. For 
Captain Trotter has wot only worked gut his own observations, but 
has uleo reduced those of the Havildar und Mouliah, as well as these 
of the Pundit, Nain Singh, whose recent very remarkable jourmey 
through Tibet earned for him the Patron’s Royal Medal, which has 
been thia day publicly awarded. These native explorers did good 
service in the field, but, for the reaulting narratives and maps, treo- 
graphers are indebted to Captain Trotter, a5 they were for the results 
of former journcys by native explorers to Colonel Montgomerie. 
Regarding Nain Singh, the most distinguished of these: native 
explorers, an account of whose latest journey, from the pen of Captain 
Trotter, was read before us at our last Meeting, I may add that his 
training as a traveller and topographer had extended over thirty 
years, His first experience was guined in the service of those two 
‘eminent and scientific officers, Richard and Henry Strachey. In 
1856 ond 1857 he was employed by the brothers Schlagintweit, 
whilst they wore engaged in carrying on their magnetic and other 
observations in Ladakh and Kashmir. After some years’ interval, 
during which he was usefully occupied in education se Head-master 


of a Government-school in his native district of Milam in Kumaon, 


he was, in 1893, taken into the omplovmont of the Trigonometrival) 
Survey, at tho instance of Colonel Walker, and trained as an 
observer for topographic work in the countries beyond the Indian. 
frontier. _Sinoo then, bo has carried ont with patience, intelli- 
gence, anil perfect eeoesa, and at the peril of his life, a number of 
important Expeditions 


In 1865-06, he made his first important osssy in oxploration by his- 


celebrated journey from the capital of Nepal to Lhasa; and thenee 
he aseonded the wholo course of the Great River of Tihet to the 
region of Mansarowar Luko, a space of 10 degrees in longitnda,, 
times at great intervals, during the two preceeding centuries, by 
Enrypean travellers, 2 nove of them were practical Geographers, or 
had left us any gx ical data; whilst the value of the phaer- 
vata by Chinese or. - Tibetan employce of the Jesuit Fathers, 
which formed the basie of thie part of D'Anville's Allas, han 








always been sbjoot to great doubt, Nain Singh's determination of 


the true position of that celebrated city, as wellins that of itsapproxi- 
mate altitude above the sea, was thorefore, practically, the first. 
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Seek “isabiearektnschts) alabarate tuateatoney/ obenemcramniey 
extended tu sume 1200 miles, his olveryations for latitude fixed 
that of St places, and those for altitude gave the approximate 
height of 33. He bronght back, in addition, » very intelligent 
and interesting Dury, of which the substance ia given by Colonel 
Montgomerie in the 38th volume of our Society's ‘Journal.’ Every 
means of judgment and comparison that could be applied resulted 
in showing that the Pundii’s observations were most carefnl and 
trustworthy, though often made,as may be conceived, under cir- 
mmetances of extreme difficulty, and straining ingenuity to obtain. 
opportunity for making them at all. 

For this great journey and its results, the Pundit received o 
Gold Watch from our Society in 1668; It cannot be said that hia 
name became famons, for hia name was necessarily suppressed, and 
unknown till recently, even to our Society. But, under the title of 
The Pundit,” lie reputation spread over Europe. 

In 1867, Nain Singh, with two comrades, made a second valuable 
journey on the Tibetan T'lateau, in the vicmity of the sources, of 
the Indus and Suilej, and beyond them. Of this journey, also, the 
narrative, published in the 39th volume of our Society's ‘Journal,’ 
is full of interest. 

Leaving minor services: unnoticed, I pass on to the Punilit’s 
crowning work a8 an explorer, Having accompanied Sir TD. 
Forsyth’s Mission to Eushgar, in 1873, without finding oppor- 
tunity for detached employment, on the return of the party to 
Ladak he volunteered to go om o fresh journey of exploration. 
This journey, if not quite so important as that which earned his 
direst fame, was over a field evan yet more aniwous, and less known. 
His route lay from Teh to Lhasa, bya line further north than any 
‘previously known, and, in fact, across tliat part ofthe high platean 
of Tibet which is almost a blank in our maps. In the courae of hin 
journey he discovered an extensive series of lakes and rivers, os 
well os 0 vast anowy range to the north of the Tibetan course of the 
Brahma putru, 

Tie stay at Lhas was ent short by circumstances of danger, and, 
after having doterminud the cours of the Brahmaputra to a point 
very much lower than any that had yet been ascertained, he sirack 
aera the Himolaya southward, and entered Asam by the Tawang 
Pasa, o route hitherto quite onexplored, 

The total length of this journey from Ladak to the frontier-post 
‘of Assam woe 1410 miles, and about 1200 miles of this lay through 
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what may most justly be called ¢erra tacognita. His observations 
for latitude and longitude were more numerous than ever. This 
great and toilsome feat appears to have closed the Pundit’s career 
of exploration. Though not far advanced in years, his constitution 
is stated to be worn out, and his sight impaired by protracted 
exposure and incessant observation, in those harah climates and 
at thoee vast altitudes, ‘Such are the achievements which our 
Society has desired to recognise by ite Medal. 


New Govoves.—An important journey in the interior of New 
Guinea has been performed during the past year by) Siguor 
D'Albertis, the well-known Italian naturalist whom my predecessor 
mentioned in the last Anniversary Address as having accompanied 
Mr, Macfariane, in the London Missionary Society's steamer, on his 
voyage up the Fly River. On his return from that preliminary: 
journey, Signor D’Albertis visited New South Wales, and was there: 
fornigied, by the liberality of a number of wealthy residents of 
Sydney, with the means of undertaking « further exploration of this 
greatest known riverof New Guinea. A small steam-launch, named 
the Nera, of only 12 tons burthen, was provided for him, and leaving 
Sydney on the 20th of April, 1976, be commenced his ascent of the 
river towards the end of May, with a crew of ten men, three only of 
whom were Europeans. The journey up the stream was continned 
with varied sdventure, but without serious sccident, until the 28th 
of June, by which day he had reached « point in «. let. 6°30 and 
E. long. 141° 30', about 500 miles from the mouth, following the 
windings of tho river, a distance far exceeding thet attained by 
Mr. Muofarline in the Eilengmean in the provious vear, which was 
only 160 miles, At the farthest. point reached, Signor J Albertia 
reports the Fly River to be in some places only 25 or 0 yarda wide, 
and very shallow in places; indeed, it was owing to the atream im 
dry weather being tov shallow fur his little launch, which repeat- 
edly grounded on gravelly banks, that he was foreed to abandon his 
enterprise; his intention, at starting, having heen to creas by land 
to the opposite northern coast of the island, shonld the river prove 
navigable to a distance of not more than 200 miles from the coust, 
The nevigahility cowed, however, at 400 miles from the northern 
ride, and the land journey had to beabandoned. ‘The rapidity with 
which the height of the water rove and fell, according as the 
weather was rainy or dry, shows that tho traveller could not have 
been very far from the sources of the stream; and the swiftness of 
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the°eurrent after heavy rain was one of the chief diffienlties he had 
fo Overcome in steaming opsinst it, The anxieties and labours of 
the navigation, aml the imynssahlé nati of the dense forest which 
clothes the banks of this great river, prevented Signor D'Albertis 
from adding so largely os he had expectad-to hie natural history 
sollection, and the same canses prevented his making any geogra- 
phical reronsateonce beyond the immediate hanks of the stream. 
sAcranpdosghacte ep views of the country by ascending the small 
eminences nocessihle from the banks; but at the point where he 
thivined “bat no high land waa in sight, the highest hilla observed 
around averaging anly from 300 to 400 feet. Bot lower down the 
river he discerned from the top of a hill, 250 feet high, seme very 
high mountains at « distance estimated at 50 or 60 miles, As far 
aa native population is conrermed, Mr. Macfarlane's experience 
‘appears to‘have been confirmed, namely, that itis only the broad 
reathes near the mouth of the river that are at all-well peopled. 
Beyond 100 miles, native hones and netives seem tohave been very 
rarely met with, and the natives im almost all cases formook their 
houses or their villages on the approach of the strange visitors. 

In April of last year, Mr, Macfarlane tude an interesting voyage 
in the Effongowan steamer from Port Moresby to Chinn Straits and 
Possession Bay; at the southeastern extremity of New Guinea, and 
made some discoveries of islands and harbours in thie varied and 
yaoturesque region, which will form o valuable enpplement to tha 
result of Captain Motesby's memorable ervey, The Rev. id 
Lawes, an observant and zealous member of the London Missio: 
Society's Misaion, takes an active part in these oxplorsthenm, 
which are being ondertaken with o view of nscertaining the best 
sites for Mission siations in New Guinen. He aceompanied Mr. 
Macfarlane to China Stmits, and has recently communicated an 
aooomut of a tubsequent visit to Point Hood, in the neighbourhood 
of which he discovered a fine river, 100 to 150 yarda wide, which 
hae ite source on the slopes of Mount Astrolabe. 








ApsTealta,—Mr. Ernest Giles, whoee remarkable jonrney through 
the interior of Western Australin, from east to west, was recorded 
in the last year's Address, has since followed up his socess by re- 
traversing this inhospitable desert from west to ‘east, in & more 
northerly latitude than his previous route. Leaving the const 
at Champion Bay in March 1876, he crossed the watershed of 
the Murchison and other rivers, and reached the head-wators of the 
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Ahhh en tnd MLSE whence he struck acres tho desert, 
passing a little to the south of Laie Amadeus and reaching the 
line of overland tolegraphat Mount O'Halloran. His line of march 
lay on the average about a degree and a-half to the north of 
Forrest's route. 





Noara Awxuica:—The surveys undertaken by -varions. official 
departments of the United States continue to afford important con- 
tribitions to onr knowledge of the geography of North America; 
and, in connection with the purely geographical ‘portions of these 
explorations, it ia especially noteworthy tiat Transatiantic’ Go- 
vernment advisers are conspicuons for the breadth of their views 
in scientific matters, as mera triangulation and mensuration opera= 
tions form bet « «mall part of the published reanlts, which melode 
drginal Papers by competent authorities on the geology, palis- 
ontology, meteorology, ethnology, philology, soology, and botany of 
the districts traveresl. 

Professor Hayden's Report of his operations.in Colorado, published 
during the past yeer, ia probably the most exhaustive of these 
aurveys, “The entire cireuit of Colorado has: now been made by hie 
parties, anil the altitudes fixed of the highest peaks of the Reoky 
Mountains (Blanco Peak, 14,464 feet, being found to overtop all 
the reat). The topographical portion of this Report i compar- 
tively small: but tho accmatlation: of facta in every ancillary 
branch of science is, a¢ usnal, astonishing, especially when it is 
remembered that this profusely-illustrated volome (of some 506 

pages) is but one of « series issued as fast as circumstances -will 
permit by the office of the Geological and Geographical Survey, 

Sager ee has in addition published various separate parts 

of jt» “ miscellaneous publications,” containing much locil geo 
graphical matter, and of its * Bulletin, of which the second volume 
ig now well advanced: it has aleo recently issued three thick 
4to. volumes on Paleontological and Natural History subjects cone 
nected with the survey, and all (ilnstrated by very mumerany plates 
and maps. Besides these, the special work of the survey has resulted 
itis Considerable advance in the progress of the Physical Atlas of 

Colorado, of which, according to the President of the American 
Geographical Society, 6 sheets, comprising some 70.00) square 
tiles, will be isened shortly. 
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south-west and sonth-eest of Sry tee an accurate know- 
lodge of the small capabilitios ‘of that district for agricultural pur- 
poeas, owing to the slight ramfall, and of ite rather more promising 
mineral resources. 

Lieutenant Wheeler, of the Engineer Department, United States 
Armory, has continued his surveys west of the 100th meridian, m 
Nevuls, New Mexico, and California, traversing 25.140 square 
miles, of which 9000 were in New Mexioo, south-east of Santa Fi. 
His special aim oppears to have been the investigation of the prac- 
ticability of diverting the River Colorado so as to irrigate the desert 
lands of South-East California; and he appears satisfied that a 
eanal could be constructed by which 1600 square miles could be 
Hooded. Thirteen atlas sheets of this enrver have now been iesned, 
onecales of 8 miles and 4 miles to the inch, covering a large part 
of Nevada, Utah, Arizous, New Mexico, and Colarade. Lieutenant 
Wheeler's general Report is of a very comprehensive nature; and 
he has also issed two thick 4to. Reports on the geology and zoology 
of the survey, with many colomred plates, maps and photographs. 

Anaccurate survey of the great North American Iskea has been 
carried on by General C, B. Comstock, of the United States En- 
gimer Corps; in the course of which the -precise elevations of 
Ontario and Erie have been defined, Accurate positions have also 
been determined for each of the Weet Indian Islands by the Hydro- 
graphic Barean; the coast survey of the Gulf of Mexico has been 
continued; and the continental triangulation has been pushed east- 
ward from the Pacific coast ranges to the Sierra Nevada. 

In teferring, however briefly, to the geographical work of our 
Transatlantic brethren, it mist be considered a fitting opportunity 
to offer our congratulations to the American Geogmphical Society, 
which, inourporated in 1952, has now fully attained ite majority; and 
ihe occasion is the morelappropriate, ae the Society has recently 
acquired a new and commolious home, for which it is indebted to 
the public spirit and literality so characteristic of American citizens. 
Under the able direction of ita distinguished President, Chief 
Justice Duly, whoie eloquence and heartfelt regurd for our favourite 
scienee cannot fail to have impressed his hearers during his late 
visit to this cmmiry, the American Geographical Society now 
numbers 1750 Fellows, and possesses « geographical library of some 
10,000 volumes and a large collection of mapa; dc. 


operations on @ large seale have been engrossed by 
the State in America ; but the numergus and valuable papers con- 
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tained in the 12 volumes of * Proceedings,” * Bulletins, and ‘Jour- 
nals * jssued. by the Society since 1852, sufficiently attest the vitality. 
of Goograpiry in the country at large. 


Boora Awerica.—Four papers descriptive of travel and research 
in remote and littl: known pacts of the interior of this continent 
have Ieen contriboted to the Society during the year. Two.of 
these, viz., Mr. Bigg-Wither, “ On the Valley of the Tibagy,” and 
Mr. Wella, on his journey from the Rio St. Francisco to the. pper 
Tocantine, will appear in our 'Journel,’ with original maps furnished 
by the authors. A third paper, containing accounts of the remark- 
able journey of Mr. Alfred Simeon across the dense forests of Eoundor, 
from the Pastaza to the Napo, and of his voyage of 1200 miles up 
the River Putumayo, will appear in the next uomber of our * Pro- 
ceedings.’ The fourth is entitled, “Noteson Bolivia, to meet 72 
original maps presented to the Hoyal Geographical Society,” and ia 
written by Mr, Musters, who distinguished himself a fow years ago 
by his adventurous journey through Patogonia, All these papers 
will aid materially in filling up the still nomerons gaps in oor 
knowledge of this great continent, und supplement tho work that is 
being carried on by the different governments, 


Arnica. —aAlrios has been the subject of discussion at four ont of 
fifteen meetings held since our last Anniversary, The fillowing 
papers have been read on this inexhaustible theme -—* The District 
of Akém, West Africa,” by Captain J.8, Hay; “'The Khodive’s 
Expeditions to the Lake Districts," by Colonel Gordon, BE; 
Geasi's “ Circumnavigation of Albert Nyanza ;" and ‘*'The Living- 
eLonin Mission ot Nyasa,” by Mr, Young; besides which nmmergua 

qnonnocements have been made regarding other expeditionsn, We 
have also seen, in the columns of the * Daily Telezraph,’ the graphic 
letters of Mr, Stanloy, the Correspondent of that Journal and of the 

‘Now York Herald,’ in Contral Africa. 

Colonel Gordon's Ezpeditionn—Under the instructions and per- 
sonal auperintendenwe of this officer, a complete scientific survey of 
the Nile has been made, commencing at Khartam, and ending at 
mu point 40 miles distant from the northern end of Vietoria Nyanza— 
a gurvey altogether of 1500 miles of yiver, Three officers of our 
Royal Engineers, with M. Geasi, have accomplished this, namely, 
Colonel, Gordon and Lieutenants Watson and Chippendall, The 

suds," course, current, width af the river—the rocks, mpids, and 
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two niaps, on the geile of $3 wiles to am inch, have been prepared 
fur our Society from the original dmwings of the above officers. 
These maye will remain as standard references, 

fron boats built by Samuda Brothers, and states it to be 141 miles 
from northeast to sonth-weat, and from 40 to 69 miles sores. 
Leaving Dai by boat on the 7th of March, 1876, he arrived at the 
month of the Lake on the 14th of March, The slow progress up 
this partof the river he attributed to contrary winds, incessant rain, 
and tiver-correnta ‘The distince is 164 miles, along a deep, brond, 
mavigable river, exceeding 700 yards in certain places, with o large 
population and a productive country on the western bank. From 
the mast-bead of his cutter-rigzed boats he observed hilia aml cliffs 
wore of frequent occurrence. The people on the western. alore 
wert not: friend], sounding their wardroms and carrying their 
property away; however, M: Gessi was able to hold conversations: 
With a few natives, the result of which seemed to prove that Ie had 
reached the farthest extremity of Albert Lake, and that there is no 
riter feeding its wuthern extremity. At the camo time, the moun- 
teine which he saw on cither side of the Lake appear not to mest at 
the «mth end, and there muy exist « passage fur water to the south, 
thongh itwas not observed, from the quantity of ambatch growing 
there. 

M. Geest remained on. the Lake from the 18th of March til 
the-end of April; a period of stormy equinoctial days, for he-ex- 
perienced constant rain and high winds. He has proved without 
a doubt that the Nile descends from Victona Nyanea, enters tho 
Albert-Lake, and flows from it, at fourteen miles farther north, to 
Thofli; ths setting finally at rest the question of the direst oon- 
nection of the Nile with these great Lakex- Thin question woe 
Tathly disputed by Dr. Scliweinfurth (eee Prosident’s Address of 
last year), although maintained by the late Captain Speke, and 
confirmed by Sir Sane) Baker, From the emallnuese of hia eacort, 
and the wncertain charuoter of the people, M. Geesi did not examme 
the interior of the eomtry, neither could he clowly observe the 
streams flowing into the Lakeon the eastern and western shores, 
but he reports several waterfalls and bays, where the colour of the 
water indicated the proximity of conmderable streams. 

Carlo Piaggia accompanied M. Gessi from Dili 10 Albort Lake 








neat M'rooli. ‘This has aince been visited by Colonel Gordon him- 


welf, who lines skotched ite outline, aa far aa ho observed it, on tho: 


map presented to the Society, which is published in the. present 
volome of the ‘Journal’ Tespecting other travellera m. this, part 
of Africa, I may mention the following :—Signor Marna, after 
whdiavouring to push-south to the Bulegga Mountoims had returned 
tu Feypt. Mr. Luoas intended to have proceeded to the hoad-watere 


of the Congo fram Gondokoro; but severo illness prevented, this, 
and the unfortunste traveller died on bia way to England, as Thave 


had oceasion tu rolate in the Obituary notices at the commencement 
of this Address, Dr. Schrietzer (Emin Effendi) had visited Ring 
Mteay, of Uganda, wae well reovived, aud confirmed the previona 
ébserwation of Mr. Stanley that the King waa fivourallo to 
Vhristianity. 

The EKhedive of Egypt has recently given to Coloval Gordon 
supreme command over all the Soudan, frum the socund caturact, 
inriuding Khartum, to the Equatorial region, with the view of 
ai cei sian. and developing oll lawful commer. Ie 

has appointed him to negotiate « peace between Egypt and 
Abyssinia, and with this view Colonel Gordon has been of Mas- 
sowah: for some time; but this object is not accomplished, and we 
hopeta hear oF hia having tnken up hia Gorernor-Gentralehin of 
all the Sondan, 

General Stone, the chief af the general staff at Cairo, hes kindly 
reported to our Society the varions reconnalesances which have been 
nme under hia orders and those of Colonel Gordon in Egyptian 
tetritory ; the most notable of which are :-——Reconnais af 
cotintry adjacent to the White Nile, by Colonel Long; Kondotn. msi 
by Colonel Colaton and Major Pemberton; Darfor, Ae., hy Colonel 
Pordy, Botany of Kordofan and Darfur, by De. Pfund. Topegraply 
und geolozy, by Mr. Mitchell ; lestiles aLrVays, scundines, im, by 
nmmerous other officers of the Beyptian alt, 

Stanley's Expedition —The Address of last year left Mr. Stanle; 
to explore the then unknown south-wostern comer of Victoria 
Lake, betweet the Kitangulo River and Jonlan’s Nullah of Speke 
He had discovered the Shimeeyu River, which was “ considers 
the true source of the Nile—that is, the most southern feeder 
of Victoria Nyanza;" Wut his revont letters infirm ua that a till 











niora important river, the above-named] “ Kijangule,” now olaime 


e 


in 1874, thence he proceeded ulone-up tle Nilo, and examined: the 
new Lake, or lick-watur of the Nile, discovered by Colonel Long; 
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this honour. Mr, Stanley has visited the Albert Lake, and circom- 

Between July 1875, and ‘Anguet 1876, Mr. Stanley traversed by 
water, or on foot, from 1200 to 1500 miles; that is to may, he made 
about 4 miles daily, inclusive of halts, which is unnaunily fast 
travelling in the interior of Africa. Sineo lis letter of the Toth 
of May, 1874, alluded to in last Address, the following have 
been published, giving detailed acoomnts of the comntries he 
has visited —Dated 29th July, 1875; oth August, 1875; 18th 
January, 26th Mareh, 2th Apnl, 7th, 10th, and 13th Augnet, 
1876. 

Pocock's letters are dated as follows:—t4th August, 1875; 18th. 
April, 1876.  Ujifi, 2ist July, 1876; 2ord August, 1976. 

Stanley's letter from the Island of Bambireh, Victoria Nyanzu, 
describes fo us, with a map, the sonth-western corner of the Lake. 
Here are figured thirty-eight islands, from 1 to 10 miles from: the 
where; and the largest of them, Bambireh and Romeh, 12 miles in 
length by 2 or $ in breadth. ‘Two soundings appear upon the 
nia), near Alice Island; the one next the shore is 166 feet, and 
‘the other, 15 miles to the eouth-cast, ts 234 feet; showing thot 
this lake is navigable for any ship afloat. Having returned to hia 
head-jitarter camp at Kagebyi, he again crossed mo north-weslerly 
direction to Dono, in Uganda territory, and proceeded under ao 
Waganila escort to explore the country between the Lakes Victoria 
and Albert. On entering Unyoro territory the people nalurlly 
were not friendly to Waganda soldiers, and Mr. Stanley had no 
opportunity of navigating the Albert Lake, through the timidity of 
his Wagands, who feired tha dense population of Watiyoro. But he 
reached a bay of the Lake, which he named “ Beatrice ;” and, com- 
pelled to give up all hope of navigating it, he turned his attention 
to the seuth, and after several days crowed the Hiver Kitangule, 
for ‘the Aral settlement of Kufuro, in Karagweh. Mr. Stanley's 
opinion of the Kitangule Kagera ia us follows:—" Wiule exploring 
the Victoria Lake, T ssconded a fow miles up the Kagera, and was 
then #truck with ita volume and depth; ao much ev, as to rank it 
as the principal affftuent of the Victotia Lake, In coming south, 
and erosing it ot Kitangule, T sctunded it, and found it 14 fathoma, 
or #4 fevt deop, and 120 yarde wide.” ‘This river will be recoe- 
nized as the same wliicl was crossrd i 1962 by Captains Speke 
abd Grant, aud which they reported oa a majestic navigable 
river from the Akenyara Lake. 
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While under the kind care of King Rumanyike, of Karagweh, 
Mr. Stanley made many impurtant journeys to the west and south 
oF the kingdom, Visiting this great Lake disirict, and region of 
cotiital mountaind and hot-springs, full deseriptions of which I 
mitet ask you to refer to in his graphic letters, From hore he 
traverend the districts of Western Unrumweel; and wa next find 
him-on the 27th May at Djiji, After a forinight’s arranging, Mr_ 
Stanley left his heavy baggage in charge of Pocock un the 11th 
June, and proceeded to circumnavigate the Tanganyika Lake for 
fifry-one days. Ho estimates the Lake to be 800 miles in ciromm- 
ferenes, and 19 miles longer than Commander Cameron reckoned i, 
The Laknga Creek, of Cameron, was cxamined during four days, 
The broken cane in the bed of the creek denoted to Mr. Stanley 
that any walter muat flow into the Lake, and not out of it; and he 
considers that the Lukuzu has never been an ontlet, and is net at 
present one, but that it will be the “waste-pipe” of Tanganyika 
in a few years, when the Lake begins to overflow, He tella ue 
that Mr. Cooley's idea of there being o connection between Tan- 
ganyika and Nyassa Lakes is as abeurd as Livingstone having 
eyparated Licmba from Tanganyiks, Baker having married the 
Albert and Tanganyika, or Speke having made an island of « 
promontory (Ubwari), Mr. Stanley miges an interesting question 
as to the name and derivation of the word Tanganyika, saying 
that travellers have fallen into mistakes through the circumstance’ 
of the name of the country being applied to the Lake, At Liemba 
the Lake ig not called Tanganyika, or eice veral. ‘The derivation of 
the wonl, according to Mr. Stanley, ig “ Plain-like Lake;" but 
this ia not accepted as the truv interpretation. Nyika is used asa 
proper name in Africa, and as portion of one, na Romanyika: also, 
it is applied on the native roules west of Bahringo by ihe Rev. 
T. Wakefield as Mtange-nyiko, which undoubtedly imiplics a swampy 
région. It siguifies the floating water-plants, which produce edible 
rovit—the “ Singhara” of India, Trapa atana; and from. the fact 
that this plant exists plentifolly in Africa, and that quantities of 
floating vegetation were seen by the late Dr. Livingstone opposite 
Ojiji, it may be taken as the more probable interpretation of the 
twa, namely, from Toaganyst, to guther > and Nyika, (?) nuts: that 
ia, “Tanganyika,” meanmg “collection of water vogetation,” or 
“the habitat of the water-ant.” 

Mr. Stanley writes of “my discovery of the new lake and river,” 
which he ventures to nome the “ Alexandra Lake and Hiver.” Ho 
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tells wa that “he could not seo this lake from hia mount of obeerva- 
tion becanse tho Mountains of Ugufu intercepted all view of it; 

but his guides assisted him to understand the position of the Lake,” 

This water, we are told, haa three-ontlets—two flowing to the enst 
towards Kitangule, and the third to the south, joining the Rusisi 

Lake, which is made to discharge to Lake Tanganyika, This 
mquires Inspection, which we bope will soon be made by the 
Mission party who have proceeded to Ramgwebl; and if a referenoa 

be made to Speke's map in voi. xxxit. of the Society's * Joumal? 
thig Lako Akenyara, which Mr, Stanley proposes to\name Alex- 
andra, will be fond laid down 27 miles by 44. The total longth 

of this rivor ie 200 miles according to Speke, and 210 miles, 

*and perhaps as many more,” acconling to Mr. Stanley ; while the 

Shimeeyn ix caicnlated at 220 miles. 

_ One other remark regarding the Kagem, Mr. Stanley tells us that 

during the dry season it exceeds in yolume the “ Thames and Severn 

niied, and is 70, 80, and 120 feet in depth, with a width of 130 to 

Di) yards; and, as it passes through the shallow Lake Ingezi, which 

is 6, 10, and 14 miles im width, it sustained: ite depth of 40 to 

(0: feet.” But whether this nver, or the Shimeeyn, or any other 
river flowing into the Lake, is fo be considered a source or not— 

emong so muny, and all so distant from the Nile—tho honour will 

still remain with the parent-mother Victoria, 

My own opinion on this subject is much in accord with that 
of a well-informed writer im the ‘New York Sun’ of the 15th of 
March last, and I cannot, porhape, do better than quote his worda;— 
“That ho bas vorified Captaim Speko's delineation of the Victoria 
Nyanza, only proves the exeollont geographical results achieved. by 
that cffeer; and Mir. Stanley deserves every credit for the minute 
survey bo has made of the Lake, which confirmed the accuracy of — 
Captain Speke’s hypothesik. It ia a pity he should not have boen 
gontent. to reat upon these laurele. Inwtend of this, ho hes eseumed 
that if he can find out which of the numerous tributaries flawing 
into tho Victoria Nyanea is the largest and Iungest, he will be 
_-@ulitled to claim that as the Nile. First, ie found the Shimeeyn, 

aid called thet the source of the Nile, Unfortunately he after- 
‘wards came upon'a much larger affiuent, called the Kayera, which 
entirely extinguished the Shimeeyn, and then be called that the 
Aloxaudra Nile. But this river hal been vzamined by Speke and 
Grant; and it isa gross violation of all etiquette among explorers 
fora new name to be given to H by a gentleman who yisils it 
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fifieen years after its first discovery, and calls it the Alexandm 
Nile, in oriler that, should he ever discover its source, he may: claim 
10 have dissovered the source of the Nile. In tho first place, if in: 
not the Nile, any more than a stream running into Lake Superior 
ean bo called the St. Lawrence; and in the socond place, if it-was 
the Nile, be has not discovered it. This ho frankly admits: Tad 
he read Captain Speke’s book he wonld have found that that offiear 
fally appreciates the importance of the Kazera [iver aa probably 
the largest aflluent of the Victorian Nyanwa; hut he judged, and 
judged rightly, that where a huge luke is fed by hundieda of 
affinents, several of which are nearly of a size, the river’ that 
mms out of it is not the same river as any one of thoes affinenis, _ . 
The true Nile only begins where it isenes from the Lake.” 

“Bir. Stanley wonld also have found, had he had Captain Spoke's 
book with him, that he advances nothing new with regard to the 
watershed on the west of the Victorins Nyanm, Speke lived for 
several weeke at Rumanyika's, almost on tho banka of tho Kagera, 
and within 50 miles of the Lake which Mr. Stanley never saw, hut 
of which a map is given in the ‘Herald,’ ye though he had dis- 
covered it, and which, not having discovered, hv has no right to 
call the * Alexandra Nyaoza,’ The proper mame of this lake ix 
Akenyam, and it isto be found carefully delineated in one of 
Spcke's mapa. 'What J could nol see," says Mr. Stanley, * hecunsa 
of the mountains of Tgufu, was Akenyara, but my guides assinted 
moto understand tolerably well the pusition of the Lake.’ Here 
upon exclaima the *Herald:' *The grand problem of the geogrm- 
phical era, which may be said to have commenced with the days of 
Ptolemy, has been the discovery of the senroesa of the Nile. "Io 
colye it many explorers havo essayed and failed, leaving to Henry 
AM. Stanley the palm of the victor, the glorious prize of muitedes 1°" 

Although IT should not have expressed myaclf exactly in these 
terms, I concur in the justiow of the opinion here given of the want 
of originnlity in these so-called discoveries, It should, however. 
be eaid that siney Speke and Grant gave no names of their own to 
either lako or river, but merely recorded the watire names, the 
deviation from good taste and Wage in any liter explorerT—who ns: 
regurds the rivor hail really navigated same 100) miles of its vowno 
—to givo it o nome of Enropean origin is not wholly without 
precedent or justification, whatever may be said as to tho lake which 
hw only took on mative report, and never saw, I may cite hore tho 
precedent afforded by Speke himself who gave the name of Victorin 
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to Lake Ukorewe ; and, still mearer the point, that of Sir Samuel 
Baker, who re-named the * Little Imta N’zige" of Speke, the Albert 


‘Mr. Stanley, when his last letter was written, had been suffe sing 
after his long cruise, and the natives around him were dying of 


‘gmall-pox, at the rate of forty toseventy per day. But he waa te 


leave on the 24th of Anguat last, by crossing the Lake and making 
for Nyangwe. There bo would decide as to his future route of 
exploration by proceeding to the M‘Kinyaga country, where. he 


expected to find the true head of the Kitungale Kagera, or hes 
would follow the right bank of the Lualaba to “some know 
point.” 


Turning to the more northern portion of Nile Land, we find that 
Dr, P. Ascherson, who, two years previously, had been botanising 
with Roblfs, had left Benisnef, Egypt, on the 16th of March, 1876, 
for Medinct-al-Fayum, and reached Bauite, the capital of the Ousis 
Parva, on the 1st of April, returning bya new route to the Nilo 
at Samalut, having completed the fora of the region, and dis- 
covered plants in the maris which were of a more Eastern habit, andl 
not known to have existed there. 

Dra. Schweinfurth and Guesfeldt returned last May from a visit 
to the desert countries to the east of the Nile, near the monasteries 
of San Antonio and St.Paul. The former had botanised and 
siniied the geology of the region, and the latter had dytermined. 
the positions of twenty stations. 


Nine Routes to Central Africa—On the Zanzibar side of Africa 
serest strides are being made to open up the interior to comme+rees ; 
but we want the country moro fully surveyed before stating what 
parlicular routes are the best. On this subject I would call 
yonr altention to the exoollent paper by Mr. E. Hutchinson (of 
the Church Missionary Society), published in the ‘Journal of the 
Society of Arts,’ March d0th, 1877. No doubt there is ample 
room in #0 extensive a region, from north to south and from east 
to west, for half-a-doxen routes: The line from Formosa Bay by 
the Niver Dana and Mount Kenia to Victoria Nyanza would re- 
oammend itself as the shortest to this: great lake; bot, till a» 


murvey has been mado of it, we cannot say whether the country 


or the inhabitants are such as to render much a route practicable. 
Sooner or Inter, however, it must ho one of the principal ones to 
the north end of Victoria Lake, Proceeding further south to Mom- 
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lets, a rontte from here westwards in the direction of the southern 
end of Lake Victoria would have the advantage of being the 
shortest to this named point. ‘Then follow routes te M'papwa, ae 
adopted by Mr. Mackay and the Rev. Roger Price; the old main 
road to Unyanyeambe. Also the Rovuma route upon. which, at one 
homired miles fiom the coast, the Revi Dr. Steere has placed is 
‘colony of liberated slaves ay an experiment, In connection with 
this, a recent visit paid by Dr. Kirk, in FMS, Philemel, to the 
coast district between Kilwa and Cape Delgado, has an important 
bearing. In adespatch, a copy of which has been sent to na by 
Lent. Derby, thia experienced observer says that a great change 
had taken place since 1875, in the trade and social condition of 
this region. ‘I'he sluve-trade, which formerly constituted almost 
the sole ocoupation of chiefs and merchants, had ccased, and in 
its place @ healthy and active commerce in the natural products 
of the country had become established. We learn also from Dr. 
Kirk, that Capt. Elton, Consul at Mozambique, is about to visit 
the northern end of Lake Nynse, vid the Zambesi and the Shire, 
and thence to return to the ooast overland, thus enpplying the 
desideratum—the exploration of the nearest Toute to the northern 
end of the lake, which is dwelt wpon in Mir. Jutes Stevenson's 
recent pamphlet, ‘Notes on the Country between BRilwa and 
‘Tanganyika,’ All these are advances towanls civilization, amd. 
we hail with pleasure the worthy efforts that are being made fo 
establish a regular ronte for communication between the port of 
Kilwa and the north end of Nyassa, as it will be on indi-endeut 
means of transport for goods to the shore of the Lake, and need not 
interfore: with, but will encourage, the trade of the Portogucee at 
Quillimane and, other possecsiona on the coast, Tt ia also in oon~ 
tempintion to survey a toad connecting a depit at the north end 
of Nyoxwa with the sonth end of Tanganyika, whero the London 
Missionary Society propoee to form oa station in connection with 
others at Ujiji, or some euch suitable place. Further south still. 
litt atitapt will probably be made to survey a direct line of coun- 
try, from south to north, from the Gold-fields of the Trans-Vinal 
to Unyanyembe. The Church Missionary Society are trring to con- 
strnet a road to M*papwa, and wo expoct to hear shortly that Gir 
patties liave been received by the Kings Mtesa of Dgandi, and 
Eumanyika of Karagweh. One party hos already reached Kagehyi 
on the eonthern shores of Victoria Nyanea; ott the other hand) a 
well-equipped party of thy London Missionary Sooiety left Hngland 
2 u'2 
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uf the 14th of April last, en ruwe for Lake Tanganyika, wid 
M‘papwa, The good service rendered by the Rev. Hover T'rice 
in: having successfully travelled to M‘papwa with four hnllocks 
for the purpose of ascertaining whuther the route wan wuitabls 
for the ewployment of these animals—ig most commendable: he 
fouml by actual experiment that it ts perfectly feasible to take « 
bullock-wagon from the Eastern Sea-const up to the Central Plateau, 
ami that there ts neither jangle nor swamp, hill nor tectse-ily, ta 
hinder such a course. This marke a new era in African travel; for 
ifthe impediment of porters can be got over by any means, whether 
by bullock-curte, or, which we have more faith in, camels os beasts 
of burden, we shall he independent of porters, and be able to 
employ the mon in other ways, = 

We were rejoiced on the 26th of Febrnity last to have Mr, ELD. 
Young once more amongst ts, and to hear from him an acount of 
his latest journey to Africa, He hax snoceasfnlly established the 
Missionary party, sent ont with splendid liberality by the Soottish 
Free Church Mission Committee, at “ Livingstonia,” ov the conthern 
ehores of Nyarea; and has been the first to lannch a steamer on 
the waters of an Afrionn lake. After an absence of twenty-one 
months, he has returned, in nowise impaired in health or energy 
by the work he performed. ‘The chief interest in his jonrney to ms 
Geographers ix that the Lake ts found to be 10 miles Jonger then 
Dr. Tavingstone supposed it to be. We muy also congratulate 
ourselves on the fact that Mr. Young has made-a treaty between 
the Makololo and the Muviti, or Watuta of Speke, The latter are 
n wandering aml plundering set of thioves and murderers, who 
minge nlong the Nyasa Lake, extend to Tanganyika, and have 
even crossed the route hetwoon Unyanyembe and Usui. They are 
ah yery numercus class, of no particular race: and if this allianco 
taady by Mr. Young holds good, and were extended to them all, 
trady and the industry of the regular inhabitants would have o 
better chance of succeeding. 

German Expeditiows—Dr. Leng returned to Hamburg from the 
Ogowe ood Gaboon region, West Africa, on the 27th of January 
lost, hit farthest point having beon w waterfall leyond Lonju on 
the River Muni, where his stores failed him. The Doctor's health 
had snffered severely from dropey. 

Ur. Pogee reached Humburg on tho aume dite, having made a 
most guccessful journey to Musumbe, the oapital of the present 
Moats Yanvo, the suzeraim of the Cazemie. His farthest point 
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wit Toshabaraka, and he would have fone to the town of the 
Curembe but was prohibited, Hy travelling with a native caravan 
he obtained much information regarding the ‘countries between 
the Kasai and Quango, and made considerable collections ‘of tn- 
sects ind plants, besides cetting sixteen aknlis of numeroud paces 
ofthe interior, Musumbe, which had never before been visited by 
any explorer. lies many days’ journey to the north, and west of 
Cameron's line of march, Dr. Pogge thinks that the River Koaazai 
is the main feeder of the Congo, and that the Lualuba belongs to 
the Ogowé system, but this is disputed by other anthoritin 

lerr Edward Mohr, who cama to England last year, and ‘waa 
resent at our Anniversary Dinner, is said to have died of fever on 
Hie 26th of November, 1876, at Melanje. There was also 4 mmdur 
of his having been poisoned, tut we have no particulars as to his 
exact death, He had reached St. Paul de Lando on the 28th 
of August last, and left for Melanje upon the ist of September. 
Turning to the East Coust of Afrioa, we learn that Dr. G. A. 
Fischer and Herr A. Denhardt (an engineer) were to procwed to 
“anzibar last December, in the hope of saeending either the River 
Dans or Oxy, near Formosa Bar, and penetrating eli Kenia to the 
Vietoria Lake. This is one of ths’ mast important routés, an Dre 
viously stated, in East Africa: and, if the people in the interior 
prove hogpatable, great resulia may be expected from opening up 
this, perhaps the most fertile region in Africa, Leming within » 
<legret.or so of the Eqnutor. They ure to Introduce « novel meade 
of communication—earrier-pigeons. Terr J, M. Hildebrandt also 
proceeds in this journey to the Lake. 

Dr. Ervin von Dary reports in Decomber last, ta the German 
African Society, that he was on hie way to Jebel Ahagear, in the: 
Puareg country; but in consequence of disturbances thera, ha lins 
altered his plan, anid purposes reaching ‘Timbuctoo by a more 
southerly route. The Intest avoonnt of the Doctor is that he had 
reached the hot-spring of Sebarbaret, which is 150 miles porth- 
west of (ihat. 

French Expedition: —The Expedition under Lieutenant da Grazza, 
of the French Navy, with Dr, Ballay and M, Marche, and seventy 
avldiers, intended to proceed from the weat np the River Ogowé, and 
on Hill thay reached the Albert N vines d¢ the Niam-Niam oomntry. 
Dr. Hallay arrived at & point 250 miles from Gaboon; but 
the party had suffered much in the loss of instruments by the 
upsetting of canoes. There was a greater anniyance still than this: 
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the tribe of Osyeba wero not at all inclined to be friendly, having: 
bod » serious mismderstanding with « previous party of explorers ; 
ami it was doubtful whether the present party could proceed to 
ihe interior by thie route, M, V. Largesu, who had made two 
journeys in the north-west of Africa, wus appointed by the French 
Geographical Society to command an expedition from the Medi- 
terranean to Agsini on the Gold Const last July. He would 
explore the Jebel Ahaggar in the Tuareg country, and visit Tim- 
buctoo. ‘The latest accounts were received im April, stating that M_ 
Largeau would leave Biskra for Tuat, vid the Waly Myah, on his 
way to the Ahagyar country, immedintely on receiving his supplies. 
Surveys of the coasts of Southern Tunis and Tripoli, which are 
ogeupied by tribes who are said to plunder both by sea and land, 
have been completed by Captain Mouchez, of the French Navy ; 
‘and Captain Rondaire has completed the levelling of the ‘Tunisian 
‘Shotts, leaving no donbt that an inlund lake might be formed fo 
the south-west of Algeria. 

ltalian Expeditio.—The Marquis Antinori and party having lofi 
Europe on the Sth of April, 1875, on an exploration of four years to 
the capital of Shon, and thence to the Equatorial Lakes, had 
reached Lichi, in the kingdom of Shoa, all safe and well, after, 
however, having escaped assassination butween Zola and Harar, 
and experienced difficulties in crossing the Hawash. He anxiously 
looked for the arrival af Captain Martini with supplies before pro- 
ceeding farther; and ss this officer was to be conveyed to Zeila in 
the Italian corvette Soilla last March, wo hope the Marquis will 
not be detained in proceeding upon his very important journey to 
Victoria Lake, but, meantime, ho had met witha gun-shot accident. 

Portugues: Expedition.—Wo hove lately heard that the Govern- 
ment of Portugal have, with the most enlightened liberality, 
reminding us of their former glury in Geography, voted the sum of 
20,0001, tuwards exploration in the jateriur from their possessions 
om. both coasts; and we congratulate their Geographical Com- 
mittee, and welcome them in the field of research and discovery. 
They have wuffored a great Joss in the death, on the 7th of 
December Inst, ut Loanda, of Baron Barth, who waa engaged un 
a Geological and Geographical Survey of Angola. 

West Coan!.—M. M. J. Bonnat, a resident for many years in 
Western Africa, particularly in the Ashanti country, took five boats 
twenty-seven men up the Volta River on the 7th of December 
1876, and reached, partly by water and by land, Saluha, or Paraha, 
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the commercial. capital of these parts: a town which was very 
Populows at one time, but now contains only 18,000 people. 
AL Bonnat states that the Labelle Rapids, though 25 feet high, 
can be asvended by steamer during the rains in September 
and Ogtober, becanse the river rises 50 feet at this season, 

We have already alluded to the interesting Papor of Captain 
J. 5. Hay, who read it to us Jast June, on lis residence for three 
months at Kyebi, the capital of Akem, Wat Coast of Africa, The 
district lies between 6° and 7° x. lat.,and to the east of Aalikntl 
The Captain was there on duty guarding the Protectorate, during 
n war between the Ashantis and INaubins, towards the uni of 1275. 
In Sovember, when he traversed the route from Accra inland, it was 
mul and water for days, and rain fell daily. On reaching the 
interior, the country is mountainous, The people live on the tapa 
of their bills in housea completely concealed by the dense pri- 
nuoval forest; but there is abundant food obtainable, the soll being 
neh, and four rivers run through the country. These are only 
navigable for small boats, and are broken by waterfalla, Gold 
and timber seem to be the richest products of this region, 


Aruicax Exrtonatiox Fuxv.—THaving now passed in review the 
various African Explorations, Brit®h and Foreign, already eom- 
Feeted or im progress during the past year, it only remains for 
me to bring more especially under the notice of this Meeting 
and the Society, the steps which lave beon taken sinen my opening 
Address to give effect to the desire of the Council ta promote, 
to the extent of their power, the continuans and systematio explo 
ration of Africa, and more especially of that lurge region extending: 
from the Equator to the Cape of Good Hope, After thy Meeting: 
of the Conforence at Frusscle in September 2874, at the invita- 
tion of the King af the Belgiana, and from that time, the aubject 
tina engaged the serious attention of the Councll, Unable by the 
(harter of the Society, amd the declareil objects of ita constitution, 
to enter upon any utdertaking not strictly Geographinal, it was 
fonnd inmpossible for them to take part in the International Orga- 
Hitation inaugurated at the Broéals Qonference for mach larger 
objects. They wore reluctantly, therefore, obliged to decline 
entering Into the plana for affiliated and international labour in 
this field, and to form a separate Committou, ander the title of an 
“African Exploration Fund Comimittes,” seting under the direc 
tion of the Council, and indepondent of ull International or other 
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Associations and Societies with aimilur objects. Independent so far 
as their responsibility and action are concerned, they will msintain 
a correspondence, and cordially cooperate as far as the constitution 

the Royal Geographical Society will admit, with all other 
Societies or bodies engaged in advancing African Exploration, and 
more especially with the International Commission permanently 
sitting in Brusels. 

The Council, animated with these sentiments, placed them, 
together with the objects they proposed to accomplish, on recont 
im a Minute constituting the Committee above referred to, and 
defining their powers and the duties assigned to them. Having 
obtained the consent of His Royn! Highness the Prince of Wales 
to associate his namo as Patron, this Committee have since been 
matiring their plan of operations, and preparing a Sketch-map tr 
accompany a Circular, appealing to the Society and to the public 
for support und co-operation in the progecation of such eontinuoms 








‘anil systematic Explorations in Africa as they are satisfied will best 
dvance the Geographical knowledge of these regions, and, in the 


proportion that it is attained, will aleo materially tend to promote 
both commerce and civilisation. 

This Circular, and the proposed proceedings of the Committe, 
have now received the sanction of the Council, and it will be very 
shorily cireuluted among the Fellows, tirether with the originah 
Minute: and, in-that shape, it ia thought the whole subject may be: 
hronglit before the public in a satisfactory manner, with a view ti 
obtain the necessary funds. Great intorests, besides those of Gev- 
graphical science, are concerned, if not inseparably connected with w 
successful prosecution of the work now contemplated, and the subjevt 
je ono of the most important, both ima national and philanthropic 


sense, that can well engage tho sympathies and attention of this 


Booty and the community at large. Under these ciroumstances 


the Counril feel confident that the appeal they have now willingly 


sanctioned will meet with a ready response over a wide area, not 
limited to the Tnited Kingdom, but including all our Colomes, one 
of which, by no teane the least important, is more deeply Interestek 
in the prosecution of these Geograpliical Explorations than any 
other portion of the British Empire. 
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Chinese Empire—aAfter the foregoing was mude ready for the 
press. T received from our Honorary Corresponding Member, Baron 


yon Richthofen, the well-lown geolozist and traveller in China, « 
cupy of the first volume of Lis magnificent work, entitled * Ching, 
Ergetiniass eigener Reisen und duranf gegriindeter Studien. Berlin, 
1877." The Presidential Address for this year would be very incom- 
plete without a brief notice of this volume, forming, aa it does, 
the commoetcament of what will undoubtedly be one of the mogt 
complete works on a xubject of Special Geography which has appeared 
in-our time. The volume, although only the introductory part of the 
work, forms a handsjme quarto of 760 pages, well illustrated by 
maps anil diagrams, and treals principally of the General Guugraphy 
of Central Asia and Obina Proper, entering thoronghly into the 
formation of the surface and the canses of the striking diversity 
between the central and outer regions, the nature of the lous" 
Which covers neatly all Northern Chinn, and is the cause of ita 
fertility, anil other features of Physieal Geography. ‘The tore 
detailed account of the author's investigations of the coal-fields and 
general Geology is reserved for the eulmequent volumes, three in 
noniber. The completed work will be sccompanied by an Atlas of 
#4 maps, constructed by the author, who made this one of his chiaf 
tasks during his long jonrusy through the Chinesy Provinces. 
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Sm RUTHERFORD ALCOGK, x.cn., Puesmerr, in the (Chair, 


Eiecrioxs.— Edward W. Ball, Esq, ; Henry Davis Hoskold. Erg. C5 
Victor Milward, Eve., 2. P.; Frederick Erncsd Remfry, Evy. 


Doxartoxs.to tux Tirtany, May l47w to Jowe itn, 1877.— 
Report upon Geographical and Geological Explorations Weat of the 
10th Meridian, in charge of Lieut. G. M.Wheolor, Vol. V., Zoology, 
Washington, 1875 (Lieut, Wheeler), Genoral Reports of thy Re- 
venue Survey opermtions, Indi, for 1871-72, 1872-73, 1873-74, ani 
1874-73; General Reports on the Topographical Surveys of Indin, 
for 1873-74, 1874-75, and 1875-3: and Taylor's General Report of 
the Murine Survey of Tnilia, 1874-70 (H. a. See, of State for India). 
Eine Bpnsierfalri im Golfo von Corinth, Prag, 1876 ( Anomympowa). 
New Zealand, graphic and descriptive, by C.D. Barraud and W, TL. 
Travers (0. D. Barraud, Zeq.), Pajinas de un Viaje al traves de Ja 
Amerion del Sor, por Carlos Walker Martinez, Santiago, 1976 
(Author), Légonde territoriale dy Ia France, par — Peiffer, 1877 
(Anther). Materials fora Climatology of the Quucaaus, Pt. 1, Motecre- 
logical Observations, vol. 1, in Russian and German, and Dus Re 
fexiona Thermometer, by A. Moritz, and Ueber die feorranhische 
Lage von derStadt Toheran, von J. Stebnitzky (Dr. A_Morits). Journal 
ofa tour of exploration in the north of Madagascar, 1976, by Bishop 
Kestell- Cornish (2. D, Tucker, Eyg.). Supplement to Report of 
Pennatent Committee of the first International Congress at Vienna ; 
measting at Londyn, 1876 (The Meteorological Committee). Studi 
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ania roasa, Nexrifa, and J] Brasile nel 1876, by E. H. Giglioli 
(Author). Baku ass Central point of the Overland Route to India, 
by W. Fabritins, tranglated by Capt. F.C. H. Clarke (HLM. See. 
af State for War). The Winds and their Story of the World, by 
W. L. Jordan (Author). "The Purse of Life, by A. Nicols (Author). 
Det Dansko Geografiske Selekabs Tidskrift, i., Hefte 1 and 2 (The 
Danish Geographical Society). Uober den Inhalt der allgemeinen 
Bildung in der Zeit der Scholastik, von RB. von Lilienoron, and Nanak, 
iiee Dttirer der Sikh-Religion, you Erost ‘Trunipp (The 2. Bovaien 
Academy of Sciencee). Palmontolozia Indica, ser. x. 2, and ser, xi. 
1, and 8vo. Memoira of the Geological Survey of India, vol xii, 
pis. Land 2 (The Governor-General of India, per Superintendent of the 

}. Astronomical and Meteorological Observations for 1874 
at the U.S. Naval Observatory (The Obeercafory). Report on the 
trade at the Treaty-ports of China for 1875, by H. Ropsch (Author). 
The Journal of Eastern Asia, vol. i., No.1, edited by James Colling 
(Editor), Why is 43 w basal. biblical nitmbar? and Key to the 
geneslogical table of the first patriarchs in Gunesis, co., by Victor 
Rydberg, translated by S. M. Drach (S. M. Drach, Bsq.), Bericht 
ther die geologiache Durchforschung der Proving Prewsen im Jahre 
sare nal a: Relief’ der Provinz Proussen, Begleitworte sur Eur 
oe Report of the Scary Committee, by O. R. Markham (Author). 
And the current issue of publications of Corresponding Socictive, 


Dowatioss To Tae Mar-Hoom rnom 14tu May to lita Jung, 1877 
‘Geographical Explorations and Surveys West of the 100th Meri- 
fice L Topographical Atlas containing 16 sheets; TL. Geological 
Atlas containing 6 sheets (Liewtenamt G. ME Wheeler, U.S. Engineers). 
3 maps from the ‘ Geographische Mitihetinngen,' and 2 maps to ilins- 
trate the Seat of War (Zr. A. Petermerrm). Willians’ map af United 
Bintes, Cumada, Mezioo, Central America, &o. (A. Werbrawck). 
Stanford's library map of Africs, mounted on spring roller, and 
Orographical map of Africa; Arrawamith's Turkey in Europe and 
Turkey in Asia; Stanford’s Turkey in Europe and Asia, &e. ; Sheet 
1, Stanford's 6 large sealo map Of the Sest of War in Europe, and 
map of the Acquisitions of Russia since the acocesion of Peter L 
(Edwd, Stanford, Beq.), ‘The Mediterranean Sea, with 
maps of Eeypt Nelazrrdeory hou ees tee 
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gd langiaigee; all’ gecncaphicll’ chammsisetion oh th 
country, 


The following Paper was then read by Mr. Eowanp Hirvcarsson: 
1. Noles om the-River Niger, By the Right Hey. Bishop Crowrnen, 


Tr is now thirty-six years amce I first visited the River 
Niger, having in the-year 1841 been appointed to join the expadi. 
tion sent ont by the British Government, under the late Captain 
Trotter, Since that time I have accompanied [think almost every 
expedition of the Admiralty, and when they ceased, I have fone in 
the various trading steamers which now, to the number of five or 
six, make the annual ascent of the river. Dnring this time T hava 
had, as may be supposed, many varied opportunities of becoming 
arquainted with the geographical features, not only of the River 
Niger itself, but also of the countries which He adjacent to it on 
either bank. I have twice marched fram tho Niger at Rabbah and 
Bidn, to the sea-coast at Lagos, and I have endeavoured to gather 
gaol information as I could, as to tho peoples, their habita, lan- 
Guages, and races; and also as to the chief directions of the trade 
from and to the interior of the countries which lie to the exst of the 
Quarra, and to the north and sonth of the Tehadda Branches. ‘The 
traveller, Dr. Barth, has given so full an account of thoes to the 
north of the Tshadda or Binue, that thers is no occasion for min to 
say anything of these, and I am rejoiced to learn that the German 
traveller, Dr. Nachtigal, has explored the countries which lis 
between the limits of Dr. Barth's discoveries and. the territory of 
Darfur. I shall, therefore, confine my remarks to what I know of 
the river and its branches, and also of the nidjacent countries. 

Two very marked divisions at ones present themselves in 
endeavouring to give a description of the Niger and its adjacent 
countrics,and these are the Upper and Lower Niger, or, fo speak 
more correctly, the Delta of tho river, and its course ¢} h the 
mainiond. What tho actaal extent of the Delta of the Niger ia 
roiiains at present anknown, Whether the Old Calabar River with 
its afllgents form any portion of the Delta is uncertain. Tt is not 
improbable that there is a communication between the Tahadda and 
Cross River, explored by the late Mr. Teeroft; at any rate, it is 
remarkable that the Akpah tribes of Adamawa seem to have found 
their way down to Fernando Po by some short ont. But to the 
west there is no doubt that the vast system of marsh and lagoon, 
which reaches ps fur aa Porto Novo, to the west of Lagoa, is more 
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waters down from the higher levels of the Yoruba country. Thus, 
what may be called the Delta af the Niger is a vast tract of marshy 
country extending along # coast line of som 120 miles, with « 
depth to the interior of about 150 miles at the broadest part, 

The recent explorations, begun by Sir John Glover and Captain 
(Golsworthy, and followed up more recently by the Rey. Messrs. 
Maser and Roper of the Church Missionary Society, hove mado us 
acquainted with the characteristics of the western portion of the 
‘Niger Delta, and huve showed na tlint as regards the features of the 
land there prevails « monotonous uniformity of mtricate canal and 
marsh, villages hidden in the dense growth of reeds. the peopls 
partaking of all the charavtoristice of the dwellers m- African 
swamps; and all, ag fur as it wae possibile to nacertain, speaking, 
even up to Benin, with alight modification, the Yoruba language, 
the same as it is spoken at Badagry, Abeoknta, Ilorin, and 


Tho character of the central portions of the Delta, as it presents 
Heel to the eye on approaching, ia so well described by Captain 
‘Allen, that | venture to quote his words here -— 

« ‘The Rio Nun, the chief entrance, from its size, haa the appear- 
ance of an estuary, being more than a mile und a half wide and five 
miles in length; the other outlets resemble this. 

“The opposite wides of the river appear to bo of differont 
formation. Cape Nun, the termination of the right bank, hase long 
spit of gand running into the sea about one mile and a half The 
shore of the right hank is generally swampy, formed by w deposit 
of mind brought down by the river, the outside of which presents a 
sandy appearance; it is intersected by innumerable channels of 
water, of a brackish and putrid taste. Where dry spots are found, 
they ure cultivated bry the natives from the other side. The bed 
of the river ia coveroi with «a blue clay, Whenever the clay wae 
broken by the rapidity of the current, the pieces were immediately 
earried off by the moving wator: and it often happened that ‘the 
spring tides washed them natiore, in the ehape of cylinders. These, 
being left behind by the retreating ocean, formed one of the 
peculiar characters of the right hank of the river. 

“In the swampy porte of the right bank, the mangrove abounds 
with iis peculiar froctifientim, The numerons arching rovts of 
this tree are favourable for the deposition of sand and 

“To the woods om this hank, the water waa upwards of two feet 
deep in most parts, and the air close and confined. 










~ Passing through Piecahait asiee expands to a wide 
sheet of water, with many islets, and eeveral broad and promising 
channels on the right and left. Nothing at thie part wos to be 
seen indicative of anything like fra firma; the visible boundaries 
of the river in all these branches being an endless confusion of the 
arching roots of the mangrove, the anly occupant of this swamp. 
At low water their réota are covered by climy and stinking mod, 
with decayed vegetable matter; to which may, not unreasonably, 
be attributed the deadly character of the lovnlity, 

“The banks bogan. gradually to assume the appearance of firmer 
land, at fires withowt amy vestige of the operations of man; but 
goon some small cultivated putebes were seen, bearing plantains: 
a few fishing stakes:and a small fishing: but, &c. Tho large and 
nmbrageous trees, with their festeons of Orchidem and purple and 
white Conrolruli hanging from the branches, formed a combination 
of forest scenery eo striking, novel, and interesting, as enabled os 
to forget that the much-talked-of Delta of the Niger had besn fairly 
entered npon. “Ihe reeds gave place more frequently to patches of 
cultivation; in the midet of which were «mall cranarica, raised from 
the ground on poles, fo secure the stored productions of the nil 
from the overilowing of the river, ua wall ax other more cummin 
depredutora, wa the proprietor lives in a distant village. Sunday 
Taland—20 miles from the sa—is the highest point to which 
the sea-tide reaches in tha dry season, clearly indicated by the 
gradual but mpid disappearance of the mangrove-trees. 

“Forns, tho Ficus, Miner, and various ehrubs and bushes of 
simall growth, increase above Sunday Isiand ; and the banks, which 
previously were swampy, become somewhat firm; and the eys— 
woarled by the melancholy and monotonous hoe of the mangrove— 
is delighted to witness the rapidiy increasing vegetation, which soon. 
jwanmes all the dignity of the tropical forest. 

“At about 65 and 76 miles from the mouth of the main atream 
there are two important branch outlets; the first Howing to the 
weet, called the Wari branch, finding its way into the western: 
portion of the Delta; and it is believed that the Niger might be 
reached by means of this branch from the lagoons at Lagos, The 
second ontlet leaves the Niger at Ndoni, ond from what Ihave. 
heard at Bonny, I lave good reason to belisve it copummunicates: 
with the outlets called the Bonny and New Calabar Kivers. Both 
these important outlets are closed by the jealousy of the tribes on 
the river.” 

The Wari branch was called the Bonin by Lander, becanse 
by it the town of Benin may be reached. This branch has boon 
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Tt is also supposed that from the Ndoni branch there is « von- 
nection with the River Jumma, or the old Calabar or Cross River, 
explored by Beoroft in 1841. | 

Up to these points the Niger flows between low clay-banks: the 
whole country around is flat and swampy. Hore, however, at some 
little distance from the stream, gently-rising billa are seen on 
either side, indicating that we have passed the Delia proper, and 
are now wutering on the main stream of the river. The ohoracter 
Of the river here changes; instead of the mumercts and rapid 
windings of the lower reaches its course is nearly straight, and ths 
breadth is about a mila anda half. At this point, also, a change 
in the character of the people takes place: On-the eastern side of 
tht main stream they are of the Ibo or Idao tribss, entirely poran, 
with various forms of idl and fatish worship, two marked features 
being the idea of sacrifice, ordinary victims being domestio animals, 
and on special cceasiona single human beings, but with no euch 
indiscriminate slaughter as at Dahomey or in Ashanti. ‘The town 
of Adde-Muen is the point where a new territory—that of Igars— 

oe This was the town of that Abokko who was 40 friendly to 
the traveller Lander; and his sons, or kinamen, are chiefs of the 
qountry on the east bank up as far aa the coniinence, Ome of theses 
ams, with whom I had been on friendly terms for some timo, toul 
advantage of an attempt I made to ascend the river in a small bent, 
to make me @ prisoner in 1863. I was resened by Vice-Consul 
Fell, but in the souffle ho was struck by a poisoned arrow, and 
lied, 

At Adda-Mngn, also, the churncter of the derellings changes, 
Here, for the first time, are seen the circular conical-roofed huts, 
Which prevail in the interior; the dwellings up to this point are 
the usnal square or oblong lew bute, 

About 40 miles above Adda-Mugu is the town of Iddah. This 
town I first visited in 1841, and have subsequently visited iton 
several occasions. The river here flows through « low chain of 
hile formed of red sandstone, and the cliffs of this material on 
—tither “ide of the tiver are an entirely new feature in the river 
scenery. ‘They tive to the height of 185 feet: on the aummil ore 
tho conical hota of part of the town of Tdduh. From the wnommait 
splendid view is obtaimed. To the north and south the river ig 
een extending for many miles, while on the western bank thore is 
een an undulating coantry, bounded on the far west by the moun- 
tains of the Yoruba conntry. ‘The town of Iddah, the largest und 








most important in the kingdom of Igara, iz bnilt on the summit of 


the cliff on the east bank of the river, There are about 2000 huts, 
circular hots; the walls rise about 6 feet, and are built of clay and 
stone; the roof is conteal, and thatched with palm-leaves, 

After leaving Iddah, the river continues to flow between sanil- 
tone cliffs and sloping banks, behind which aro tablelands and 
gently-rising hille, In about 40 milea another region scema to be 
reached. Large rocks of quarts are scen, and the mountains on the 
eastern side are steep anil conical. Down their sides ars deep 
ravines, which, in the rainy season, are mountain-torrents, Con 
inning to the north, the mountaing close in upon the river, until 
at last the confluence is reached, the junction of the two rivers, 

When I made tho uscent of the river, in 1854, with Dr, Baikie, 
we together necended the hill, called Mount Patteh, opposite the 
confiuencs. I cannot do better than use Dr. Baikie's worda to 
describe the soone we saw. “ From an elevation of 400 feet we saw 
immediately beneath ns the pretty green-topped. Mount Stirling ; 
on our left was a deep ravine separating us from another fat- 
crowned hill; on our right lay the land purchased in 1841 for 
the model farm, bounded to the southward by steep and rugged 

“Flowing from our left, and meandering round the base of the 
chain of hills on which we stood, came the narrow (uorra, whilo 
coursed Binue, the mingling waters of the two mighty streams 
forming the lake-like confluence, ite surface dotted with iets and 
hanks, or rippled by contending currents, while in the distance on 
the right the united rivers rushed impetuously to the sea through 
the deep defile by which we had ascended. 

“Along the bauks numerous villages could be discerned. Far as 
the sye could reach, for miles and miles, the cround teamed with 
the exubsrant vegetation. Such a fruitfal soil in other climes, and 
with happier population, would yield support and employment to 
thousands, and long ere thia have proved the source of ontold 
wealth. The peninsula formed by the junction of tho two rivers ia & 
minature Delta, low, swampy, and interseoted by numerous stream- 
lets. The natives fancy there is o difference in the colour of the 
two streams, and call the Quorra the white water, while the Binuo 
4 known as the black water.” 

The furthest point to which I have been upon the Quorra branch 
4s the town of Rabbah. Along the western shores of the river 
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there extend ranges of hilly, which are, in reality, the fringe of the 


high tableland which stretches towards the Yornba oomniry, while 
similar ‘hills aye on the oorthern and eastern banks of the Quorra 
One remarkable characteristic of the Niger River is the varyi 
character of its channel, caused, no doubt, by the remarkable rise 
and fall of its waters from the tropical rains, One reanlt of this is 
that it is almost impossible to navigate the river except at flood 
fime, unless in vessels specially adapted with a very light draught of 
water., There are parts where sand-banks ao ohetract the channel, 
that not more than four or five feet of water is found during the dry 
mason, and on this scoount it is mest important that attention should 
be directed to the establishment of a route by land from Lagos to 
the conflitenie, This t9 an existing and long-established ronte, and 


1871, when it was found impossible to return in the steamer, the 
river having fallen so rapidly as to rendor the attempt hopeless 

Thad therefore ty arrangy for a return from Lokoja, at the oun- 
finence, to Lages by land. About 8 4... on the fth of November, 
we started for the journey, some on horseback, others on foot. 

After going up and down two or three abrupt small hills and 
Yalleys, we came to the foot of the great mountain, Pati Aba, where 
there was a spring of water; here all rested and took rifreshments, 
Prepamitory to the great ascent; this done, we betook oursclves to 
climb, Abont an. hour's climbing, all got to the top af the monn- 
tain, where there was water in hollows of rocks. Though ty us the 
ascent seetaed formidable, yot the carriers, both male and female, 
with loads of from 46 to 60 Ibs. on their heads, ascended it 
patiently with their burden; it wns a hard labour for them, thongh 
they had been acoustomed to travel on it; there wus on other way 
to got to these hilly countries, 

All our party haying got to the top of the mountain, we restind 
awhile; thon we travelled on the level mooky plateau for the rest 
of the day, till we arrived at the town of Agbaja, fortified with 
walls, and situated at the edge of a deap valley, in ehape like 
an oval dish-cover, and well cultivated ; motive planta of every 
description Were growing in it: besides which, it was adorned with 
& foreat of “tately palin-trees, and other trees of full, srrean, foliage, 





As we were perieet strangers in this part of the: country, we bad 
to follow the earrigrs, who, according ta enstom, carried our lowds 
freo of expense, beacause we were the King's strangers, till we 
came to the next town, calléd Tkushemi, about mid-day, where the 
carriers left the londs to their neighbours to carry in their tum, 
and returned to Agbaja. We truvelled on the platean in « parallel 
line with the river for ubout § miles, when we descended the 
mountain on the north-caat side, and travelled on the lowland plain 
of Iknshemi. Qur way now lay north-enst towards the river, in 
very bad, swampy grase-fields, In somo places we had to dismount, 
and’ cress (he swamps and streams on foot to the middle, becauss 
not safe riding. 

We crossed the river at Gori in-canoes, and reached Bids on-the 
27th of November. We had interviews with King Masabta about 
our jonrney to Lagos, Aswe could not push our departure faster 
than the King could arrange, we thought it better to leave the 
Whole arrangements with him: this being the Ramadan fast month, 
one could not push business very rapidly at thia season. 

The festival being over, the King also having received all the 
information he wanted, called and presented. each of us with « 
horse for the jourtisy—twelvo In number—nesigning this as his 
ressou-for doing ao, because Saraona (the Queen) had bean showing 
him special kindness gince the last ninw years, and he hed not been 
able to make any suitable returns; this was an opportunity fier 
showing his.appreciation of the Queen's kiniiness to him, 

From Bids we travelled along the eastern bank ‘of ‘the rivor, 
passing throngh wa hilly country, until we reached the ferry at 
Shorgs. This is the present starting-point from the Kowatw for 
Hlorin and ths Yoruba conntry. | 

From Shonga we marched to Saregi. At the gate of Saregi we 
ty the pointof the road from Rabbp, the way by which I camo 
from Habba in 1259. Shonga is about 20 milea below Habba: tra- 
vellirs starting from either of the lower points of the two ungles, 
Kabba orShonga, will meet at the upper sharp point of the triangle 
at the gate of Sarevi town, which is the highway from the Niger to 
the Yoruba country, 

From: Saregi wo marched to Dorin, whigh f4 large and im- 
portant town of about 120,000 inhabitants, 

The population are a mixture of Fulahs, Yorukn:, Hanasaz, and 
Nupes, 

Tha route from this to the coast lies throngh tho towns of 
Ogboinosho, Oyo, Ibadan, and Abeokata to Lagos. In tho neigh- 
bourhood of Horin, Oghomosho, and Oyo, the country ia very undt- 





lating, covered in sume parts with thick grass: in uthors; with 
close, dense forests of a low-spreading tree, with « bark like that of 
the cork-iree. A remarkable feature of the country is the frequent 
appeatance of high abrupt masses of granita rock, sometimes with 

They seem to shoot up from the plain as if foreed through from 
country. All the streams thut are met with to the south of Ogho- 
motho flow southwards, as if to join the Ogun, which flows by 
Abeokuta, or the Oshun, which passes Ibadan. A» Abeoknta is 
neared, the country becomes Hatter. The rocks at Abedkuta are 
‘also granite, und thy prevailing character of the sail iu a rick loam, 
with gravel in some parte. From Abeokuta to Lagos the land ix 
almost level: at ona place thare are some slight hills, 

I now propose to return to the Binue or T'shadida branch, which 
4 explored in company with “Dr. Baikie, in 1854. We found the 
Tiver, aftor leaving the confluence, of considerable breadth, but the 
channel very tortuous. Here,as also lower down tho river, a fresh 
strong breeze, which always, oxcept during squulla, blows mi the 
river, The scenery daily increased in beauty as wo advanced up 
the stream, until at a point about 70 miles above the confinenice, 
the river presents a noble appearance, far exceeding in breadth any 
Part wo had yet seen. The banks are clothed with tall palms and 
other graceful trees, numerous green islands diversifying the scene, 
and green bills stand out against the dark mountains in the back- 
ground. Our vessel drew 7 feet of water, and the numerons shoals 
and sand-hanks rendered navigation vory difftenlt, 

The district along tho north side of the Binne, as far as we had 
come, was known by the name of Igbiru, ite extent being from the 
cunfigence,.castwani, about 50 milés. ‘The chief town waa Piinda, 
and the country is often stylod Ighirs-Pinda, The people are 
highly civilised, friendly, civil, and moat industrious: and » great 
deal of trade ia carried on by their means. A fow Mohammodati« 
are t be found among them; but the great majority are puyone, 
but with fewer barbarous rites than any other beathen triby wo 
encountered, Tattooing is not Practiced, nor have they any dis- 
tinctive mark. In person. they are rather tall and well made, with 
a sub-typical Baro oolntenanes, and they generally keep the body 
woll-covered with clothes, They uses peouliar i , differing 
ao fgars, and having mixed affinities, chiefly with Nipe and 

The country oo both banks of tho river ie covired with forest, 
Numerous towns and villages are plied alone the banks, some 
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occasionally waried by the appearance of ranges of hills, while in 
the variows reaches of the noble river wimerons wooded islands were 

Above Ojogo the current ran nearly three knots, the river being 
for'a short distance confined between banks, behind which wasdinely 
wooded rising land, where also oil-palms were noted for the last 
bunke, were largo, unshapely-looking blocks of rock, bearing evident 
marks of igneous uction, A little farther on, a fine rango of hills 
ran nearly parallel with the river on the north side, one extremity 
touching the water, Just beyond the current runs very strongly, 
averaging four knota, and the river takes a northerly hend. Tho 
banks on the south side are very high. 

Many bills near this place have a very peculiar aspect, somo 
being quite isolated and rising with steap sides almost. euddent 
from Hot land near the river, Freah breezes were blowing daily up 
the stream, Everything around us wore « smiling aspect, The 
river, till upwards of a mile in breadth, preserved ity noble 
ApPpCarnnce, tha. neighbouring exijl teamed with a diversified Figt- 
tation, and. the frequent recurrences of hill and dale pleased anil 
giutified the eye, Nor was snimal life wanting, for frum our nimed- 
‘teal wo enjoyed the novel sight of a largo herd of elephants, 
upwards of 100 in number, crossing a little stroamlet, not iminiely 
more than a mile from us. 

Near this place we came upon a settlement of Fuishs on tho 
aouth bank. The district is named Zhibi, and there are three 
ina Foluh expedition sent to attack Wukuri, a large town on tho 
south bank, but it failed; so instead of returning to the northern 
ahore, they founded these towns, and intermarried with the inha- 
bitants of the district, the Djukus The langnages spoken aro 
principally Pilo and Djaku, but Mussa is also understood by many. 
Abont one-half ofthe people are nominal Mohammedans, the 
remninder being pagans, 

Most of tho inhabitants wore clad in native-<made clothes, but 
Aame appeared in garmenta made of goat-skina, whilo a fow wore 
alill more eoanty coverings of green leaves, 

Pursuing our course up tho river, we come to Zlib’, Tho town 
is. about m mile from the river, situated on a rising ground, com- 
manding a fine view of the Binns and the conntry around, anil 
appears to be of greater extent than Idda in Igam, compact, and 
thick!y populated. The chief ssid it-would take us eizht months 


to go 49 far as Homarowa, and the river would risa during this 
month only, and begin to fall the next, and ins littl time it would 
not be deeper than a man’s waist ; so that our ship, being large, would 
not have water enough for the voyagedownwarde. When the chief 
was.acked if a bullock could be purchased, he said thoy had plenty, 
but they were with their masters. He was asked who these masters 
were, but gave an evasive anewer; but we had learnt from the peopl 
that they were slaves of the Filanis, or Foulshs, who came from 
Yok and Hamaruwa. 

About 40 miles from Zhitid the Binus, after passing through flat 
ani then undulating country, reecives its first affnent, which comes 
from the north It then becomes extremely narrow, being hemmed 
in by riging gronnd, epecially on the right «ide, for about 1 quarter 
ofanmnile. The depth was not lees than 5 fathoms, and the whols 
volume of the Binue having to pass this narrow gorge, the current 
becomes so rapid, that it waa difficult to ctem it. After rounding 
Lynslager Point, we funodl the river spread its noble stream over 
as extensivy wo bed ne before. 

Por some distance the river keeps its breadth, mt there is plenty 
of water, from 3 to 4 fathoms.. A new range of hills showed iteelf 
ata great distance on the left side of the river, consisting of nin y 
lofty conical mountain. It lay behind a long ridge of bigh Jands, 
mining to 4 considerable distance, almost parallel with the river, 
which presented avery picturesyne appearance. ‘The tops of some 
Of these mountains are covered with luxuriant woods and jungles, 
and others are quite bare anid rocky. 

About 80 miles further up the river, we camo ta the town. of 
“him, on tho southern bank, and landed: wa found this to be 
another Fulah sottloment, as in (Gandiko, the COMpTEring moe 
reducing to slavery the oboriginal inhabitants Thess are the 
Alkpah, or Baibai Djukus, who ate also met at Fernando Po. The 
ld poople retain thoir primitive costume of u few leaves; the 
younger having learnt from their conquorors to adopt » more 
becoming style of clothing, 

Parsuing wr jorrney, we anchored off the village of Tahomo, 
from whiok the capital town of Hamaruwa ie about 14 miles distant. 
- Hamaruwa is boantifally situated on a hill, rising on the south sido 
of the range of the Muri Mountains, on the west side of the Binue. 
Ttoommande @ fine und extensive viow. ‘Tho river js seen stretching 
along likes narrow strip of white cloth, between the ahados of light- 
green grass, which fringes the water's odge, and w little further 
baok is the darker green of tress, and then the bluw mnges of Fam- 
bina, with the lofty Manrann Mountain jy Adlaniswa, on the left, 
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aml the Muri Mountoins in Hamarowa, with their many fancify! 
peaks, on the right side, each ata distance of 12 wiles from the 
river. In the valleys below the town, from 100 to’ 200 beantiful 
eatile were feeding, and this gave life to the scenery. The lutecs 
are round, with conical roofs, built mostly of mud, about 20 or 24 feet 

Although this period, the latter part of Septamber, waa not, as 
we ofterwarde found, that of the highest tise of the river, a tem- 
porary fall alarmed us,and preparations for o return were made: 
butin the meantime the leaders of the party had gone wp the river 
in a boat, and had reached a point called Dulti, about 30 miles above 
Tshomo, and about 420 miles from the conflnence 

Ong object of our expedition had bean to inquire for the traveller, 
Dr. Barth; onl though we heard of white men, we did not know 
that three years previously he hud crossed tho Binwe at’ its junction 
with the Piro, not more than 70 miles from the limit of our 
expedition. It is interesting to remember his desaription of the 
noble stream. Ho says:—“‘ The principal river, the Tiuuwé, 
flowed here from cast to weet, in a broad and majestic course, 
through un entirely open conntry, from which only here and there 
fetached mountains started forth, The hanks an our side rose to 
2h, and in some-places to 30 feet; while just opposite fo my 
#iation, behind a pointed headland of sand, the Faro rushed forth, 
appearing from this point not much inferior to the principal river, 
anil coming ina fine sweep from the south-wast. The river, where. 
we cromed it, was at the very least 600 yards broad, and in its 
channel generally 11 feet deep, and was liahly to rise under oniinary 
circunistances at least 30, or even at times 5) feat higher, The 
second river, the Faro, ia stated to come from Mount LAbwl, about 
saven days march to the south. Itwaa at present about 000 yards 
broad, but gmerally not exceoding 2 feet in depth, alihongh almoet 
all sny informants had stated to me that the Faro was the principal 
river. The current of the Paro was extremely violent, far more sa 
than that of the Bénuw4, approuching in my estimation a nate of 
nhout S miles, while I would rate the former at about 3t miles an 
hour; ihe current of the Faro plainly indicating that the moun- 
tainous region whenee it issued was at no ereat distance." 

At thin point wo leave the Iiver Binuo, What iy ite origin 
remains at preeent unknown, liut wo have enfficient data to gnide ws 
to same general conclusions. From ite vast volume, ite collecting 
area must bo large. From its extraordinary and mpid rise and fall, 
that collecting area is probably a mountainons region, and from the 
comparatively slow current, the fall for a vory considerable distance 
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above Tope, the point where Dr, Barth erossed, must be very 
gruiual, The River Welle, discovered Ly the German traveller, 
Seloveinfurth, woold seem to answer to these conditions, although 
he aésigns this to the systiom of the Shary, because no other region 
could sopply the volume of water which that river pours into Lake 
Taad. If this is so, the source of the Binue must be songhit still 
more fo the south. Now, ifthe Welle becomes the Shary, which ot 
Lake Taad has almost exactly the volume ani current of the 
Fiune at Tépe, it is not improbable, when we remember the rain- 
fall of this part of Central Africa, that the conne of the Binua iz 
abont the same length as that of the Shary and Welle. Then, 
removing its sources enfficiently to the eouth to allow room for two 
collecting arens of equal magnitude, wa are almost driven to place 
them about 3° south, and in longitude about 25° east, which is 
not more than 100 miles from Nyangwé, on the River Loalaka. I 
am strencthened in this belief by the information furnished me by 
an Amb trader at Fegan, to which I shall presently refer. 

‘Tt ix somewhat remarkable that in the course of a journey of TO 
miles; we come in contact with no less than thirteen different 
lnnguoges. Ten of them are apparently of the same family, and 

aboriginal tribes. One, the Mitshi, is apparently abo- 
riginal, but the language is-entirely peculiar; while two, the Fulah 
and Honses, are languages whose original homes are remote, they 
have teached the Niger and Binne, the one accompanying Moham- 
medan conquest, the other in the path of trade. 

With regard to the Hanes language, from the prefatory remarks 
to Bchiin’s Hausa vocabulary, we learn that the territory in which 
the Hausea is the vernacular languages may with aome limiiation be 
maid to bt the Sondan, Sierra Leone containa many of every proe- 
vince of Hausa. Near Cape Const a Tittle village was pointed ont 
to meé to he inhobited by Haoussas, and T have met some at the island 
of Fernando Po; and there ia every reason to conclude that tho 
Hane language hos been the only modium of communication and 
intersourse with people, chiefs and kings, from Badagry to Borgon, 
Habba, Boosa, Yaouri, Eggs, and down the Niger to the [ho country. 
Tecan corroborate the above statement from my own experience and 
otmervation on the River Niger as far as 

Leaving the west, and passing to the north, it has there alsa 
spread far and wide, and obtained the sume notoriety as in the west, 
every traveller bearing testimony to this fact. Clapperton'y inci- 
dental allusions to the importancs of the Hansas language are 
numerous, Oberwog congratulates the Expedition in having met 
‘with an interpreter who was moster of Afon, that ix, the Tana 














sneaks of tha abeclate oavently demltnibg the Hanssa language, 
At Orn, in the Delta, we already commenced meeting with sali 
tary opportunities of communicating with the people throngh 
Flansee slaves, From Abo we engaged a Haussa interpreter, who 
whe Vory servicealils to us throughout the Expedition. At Idda we 
found that the Hanssa language was becoming more generally 
spoken by the inhabitants: mlutations in that language generally 
pounded in ourears, At Igbecbe, near the‘oonfinence, the Hanesn 
is one of the prevailing languages spoken by the mized population 
af that murket-town, and it ie the chiof medinm of communication 
in commercial transactions, thongh Igbira ia the languace of the 








place. 

At Vimaha, in the Igbira country, at Ornku, in the Bassa country, . 
st Doma, also among the hitherto unknown Mitshis, among the 
inhabitants of the. extensive Kororofo, and with the Fulake of Ha- 
maruwa, the Haussa language was the chief medium of communica- 
tion, both with the chiefs and with the people whom we visited 
during the late Expedition; and I was told that the knowledge of 
Haussa will bring any one to Mecea. 

All the Mohammedang widerstand and speak the Hate languaee, 
and through it the Koran is explained and interpreted in their own 
mosques throughout Yoruba; ao that from Lagos, Badagry, anid 
Porto Novo, and upwards to the Niger, where Mohammoeians are 
fomnd, the Hatesa langunge is spoken by them. I may ald here, 
that translational work in thia language is proceeding under the 
care of Mr. Schiin. 

The other important language of this part of Africa is the Fulah, 
or Pnilo, or Filani, a remarkable people who are found at Timby 
and: Falaba, on the West Coast, and have pushed their conquests ag 
fur aa Yola, to the sonth of Binus, From the preface to 4 recently 
published grammar of the languago by the Rev. J.C. Reichantt, 
af the Church Missionary Society, we learn that their wanderings 
towards the west had taken place about tho sixteenth century, 
We now find a strong Polo empire in a north-westerly direction, 
from the ppper course of the Jaliba, with a government town 
nt Hamd-Allsh But tha larger stream of this inland emigration 
spread higher up, and ocenpied Puta Jallo and Futa Toro, with 
the seat of government st Timbo. These regions the omigrated 
Fulbe appear to have regarded os the landmarks to their western 
progress, anil ay maintain their domiciles within these confines to 
the present da 

Se ea lps ok tina heen, by the zeal of the ruling walis, the 
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the Fulhe, in obedience to the dictates of Alquoran, and emboldened 
hy the increase of numerical strength, agreed upon « holy war, for 
the coercion of their heathenish, and as yet unbelieving, neighbours 
and fellow-countrymen. The first attempt of the Pulbe to suppress 
heatheniem becatie succcssfil, and, with the introduction of the 
dvetrine of the Prophet, tha polities) supremacy of the Puta dynasty 
‘ver the surrounding territories: became established and finally 
acknowledged. Gradually the warlike epirit of this gifted nation 
led them to greater eecess among many contiguous nationalities; 
their influence is great and their name respected on the banks of 
the Senegal, the Rio Pongas, the Nunes, the Scarcies; they influence 
the trade far into the interior, at Sego, Burin, Sangura, the so-called 
gold vountries; their importance is felt among the Bambaras anil 
Mandingoes; in the Suleiman, Limba and Koranko coutntrics, and 
has paved itsolfopen roads and easy weyy through the Sueus to the 
Meallacours, and they have obtained welcome passes through the 
‘Timane and Sherbro conntries to the British settlement of Sterra 
Leone, Ae enterprining tmder, they convey the gold<inet and 
ivory, obtained! from the distant Serankulis, to the French colonists 
of the Senegal, and to the stores of the European and mercantile 
population of Freetown, in Sierra Leone. The Foibo in ther 
further conquests scam to bave been satisfiod with the. estalilish- 
ment of their imported religion and the oxpulsion of heathenism, 
and, they, after receiving guarantees for the aceeptance of their Pro- 
tnubirate, to have withdrawn. their numerous armies to the confines 
of thair fertile homes of Puta Jullo and Toro, This interesting 
nation now occupiesa territory, both irregular md wide-apread, 
towardsthe interior ; according to Dr. Barth, there is « considerable 
part of them in Adamawn; they are in power at Sokoto, and there is 
ample proof of their being largely mixed with the Hansss nation, 

Ever since the times of Denham and Clapperton, the warlike 
Falahs or Filani have continued their hostile and predatory attacks 
on the more peaceful tribes—towns are still desirnyed, und ft istheir 
frequent attocka which nnsettle the tribes, and render them enapi- 
elogs of the presenes of strangers, 

T now beg to offer a few romarke ‘on the tride-rontes which meet 
at Eggan on the Niger. Tho chief routes are thoes which come 
from the north, from Tripoli, across the Sabara, bringing Enropean 
produce on, camels afar as Kano, and thence by donkeys to the 
Nupe kingdom, whence the goods are digpersed into the adjoining 
conntries. Another route comes from the far East, apparently from 
the countries on the Upper Nile, With one of these caravans we 
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varavine trade to the south-east. When T was in Eggun in 1662, [ 
inet & Miusea trader, who told mo he had seen on old white man 
in Canoe on w luke; that he saluied him; and the white man had 
cone to him and asked him why he aslnted him. He described the 
white man as weiring white whiskera and having = red shirt and 
overall bovta, Idid not st the time guther from him how Lomge 
before that it was that he had seon the white man, hat | fouid 
last year that the journey must have occupied nearly two years, a9 
that it may have been in 1869 or 1870 that he saw tho traveller, 
Thinking it might possibly be the traveller Livingstone, IT gave 
‘the tradar a letter, with instructions to) deliver it. and bring me 
back the reply. [never heard.of the man until last Septembur, 
when I was at Egean; I found that the man had returned. My 
aon aaw him, and Gn asking about the letter, he told him that le 
had boen fo the same place, and there he had been told that the 
white man wae dead, so he brought back the letter. My #on asked 
him some. questions; among others, what was: tho name of the 
water where lie had seen the traveller, and the answer was, ‘Tan- 
ganyika. Tho people at the side of the lake he desurited ax very 
will and fiers, The route taken sesmed to be on the northern 
and western shore; then, turning southwards, was along the bank 
of the Binue, and no large river or mountain chain seems to have 
been ornésed. Jf this is so, it would seem that the Binus terns fo 
the south-east, running parallel to the upper courss of the Bahr 
Kuta, or Welle. | 

In conclusion, 1 would remark that so good is the foeling towards 
the English among the rulers to tho north of the Binue, that there 
is avery opportunity for the introduction to n larger extent of 
British commerce; and though the Government have not con 
tinued the Niger Expuditions, and have withdrawn the Consular 
authority from the conflnonce, the fruit of the former policy ts 
now being found. . 

Farther attempts, carefully planned, and entmsted to man who 
would conciliste and not alarm the natives, would car y geo 
graphical discovery far to the interior; whilo the lahiwtrs of Messrs, 
Schin and Heichardt, in reduomg tho Mise and Falah languages, 
have rendered most important assistance to the future trmyeller in 
these regions by patting him im posession of thes keys to the 
interior of Africa. | 

Mr. Herentmeox sali) thy Church Missimary Sockety was very anxious 
to give Lishop Crowther every facility ter tha orpoke of bon timtitiup hie 
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which had just been oriered fren a well-known firm in the North,) wonid: 
draw 3 fect 0 Inches of water, and the fordaglar ides wool) -be-10 


note ax hour, [f the conclusions in the wr were correct, they migint 
expest to find o navigable river for some considerable distance, anil 
perhaps through the contre of the oly tmexplered portion of the African 
Continent, It woe re Bayete that the native trureller whim the 
a esa met shenld have himel{ meytloned the name cot Tanganyika, 
+ his sinterment wus true of not, thero conld be little doit that the 
Binue waa.of consiferable lumzth y and Lt wow te be hoped that the littie-stoamier, 
with which the Bishop would: be applied by the carly part of next year, 
would greatly aceist in solving the question of whenod the Binne came, Hf 
jie sourve lay within 100 mileaof Nyangwe, it wes not at oll imposible that 
aane portion of the Laila Suight Gnd tts way liste the Binge. In this 
work ihe Chorch Missionary Soviety bespoke the interest aud aympathy of 
bo seen af present, the Rinne would frm: an linportant ink-in the chain, 
‘The Puestpenr esid be hn teen very much strack by soni of the Bishop's 
obeervative: on the procrese af tha Mohammedan: rettge atom. the com- 
quero, rices, and. je wished to know what was the seal effect of Moham- 
fomdaniam pon the cutives—whether it did jn any sents purly and ener 
the social position and disposition of these who becuse anbject to di. Moh 
thedaniem had made such vast progres) in Afriou, that it waa a matter of 
erave interest to know what was the infltence of & which seemed Inv 
ite simplicity, at least, to recommend itzelf to the African mind, ‘There 
gould not be a more strik | of how far the Holinence of One “nati 
wight extend in theta war rE 








heni-villare, and it wae firunel that out of « pupuladion of 
800, ther had not heen a single convert to ant ppt —_ 





Feminine idolaters, thongh ther wore what were reser tied 

Clothes. British infinence in those regions was very great, The: moral infhi- 

nec arose from their Uberating slaves, who, on thelr return. to their own dig- 

Ficia, epread Fogiand farand wide; aud even the Mohainiedsin 

coud not tut admire thi principle witch actunted the Briiah Government, 

Ha inn ia oo tin Bigie, and Goll ae with Trotter's Expedition who waw 
2 late © Mates: tut Usa . 





inhairet out waa 
the cstblshtnan of an Afiean Eo Expl 





their best to pay honour to a distinguished tative Of India who had told 1 
miei about the geography of the countries to the north of the Himala malay j 
ahd no doubt much information conld te obtained inp maine the 
rp pea edi ematianadiner if wan munallet the hort poms mete too 
af Attics whore could not travel in galnty to their health, while 
apcamie cone, ait comparatively little rink, and it was worth whila 
for the Church Missionary Sag mad) Right Rey. Bahop of the Niger 
woo padre ray pels $s seit Peees cont poltts ednested and. trained 
| ecial prarpose oarryiog ont on. Tt would be menue bere 
thes Aled: Sertinaber 5 party: aaderibled ax Brocls from many countries nf 
Eorops, the one bond of union being that they all tock an interest iy the 
explozation and development of Afri. It was there agreed that for the 
pearpne of eivlising Alon it was Tory ImyX Comer cicint beg 
ahold tro up, and thot the aviouble ‘rivers ahinld: be niet re 
en eel | It wed remarkable Pet papel can tiiok yp been dene by 
missionatiss, In India traders led the w wera batt Colonel Chant 1nd otee 
African travellers wonlid acknow that their first atart wna Prec oa by 
— that were sent home by the missimaries Krapf and 
oF Laverna wished to take its ciyority of moving moving @ vote 
‘et Hauke in Biss Crowther for, his attondanen: that e om) forthe 
intoresting observations ba hed addressed tp the Meeting. he hinnell 
jan th Sec, ho fully appreciated ft» value as imam ed inping 
‘Labrada rete of this slobe on diesel. lnstramenh, Sr omnia 
as a clorg thet it was tho mos} effec! lnetamscee fer 
































ond ite two tranches”? How many Enrepean ships ascended the stream 
yearly Did uy azond the Chadda? And what was the amount of 
in reply, aid at Eggn, the limit of Trolteris Ex 





a mls nin 46 if ivry welt nt 3 When Afr, 

dattempied to open up trade on the U Niger in 1857, 

ae Shea-botter. were collected, but during ng the past your 2006 
were brought down, Between 5000 and 6000 casks Wl 

: Tnstes! of (he small steamers carrying 80 or 100 casks, large 

Sy “sree tire ian: teary from 400 to 60) casks. There tere 

about six rsnenrs eugagst in. the “tra und Ahay made five or six tapy 


"SG. Bat Butt, Paass asked if Bishop Crowther had met with any ee 
dwarf rae rt mat with by Dr, Schweinfurth, and afterwards by Dr. Bastian, 
ie. 

Bishop Caowrnen said he had met with very small individuals in different 
irjbes, but not with an; race of dwarla. 

The Passos si he cordially eer er the vote of thanks which had 
aes ve cde P ah tare He did so with the greater readinest 

anteed with baler that na true trus progmed would. be made 

anaes in heathen lands which was not Jed by tio native mind tiself. 
ect te edieate a minority, and teach them, by means of » 

ork Lane tho truths of Christiunity, Sach. teaching: would theo 
a0 ddaté through the mative mind and take the vernacular fonn of expreagion, 
aid tn dha way alone could Christianity apres smung the tribes, 


Tho following Papor was then read by the Anthor:— 


2, Progress of the Victoria Nyanza Expedition of the Church Missionary 
Society, By Evwanp Hotomssos, Esq. 





‘Tae Society having decided that ite approach to the Victoria 


Nyunza should be by the East Coast, it was determinod that inter- 


modiate stations should be formed, and that parties should go eon 


tamporaneously to King Rumanike at Korogwe, onl King Mtesa wt 
Veunda. The points agreed upen for intermediate stations were 
Mpwapwa and Meningn. Attontion wan turned to tho possbility 
of ntiliging one of the Eastern Africa Kivers. 

The information furnished by Mr. Stanley as to the Wa Hiver 
ecomed to bo supported by the views of Captain Speke; and the 
survey made moder Sir Bartle Frere in 1872 of a portion of the 
siream. determined the. Committee to attempt this river, and alsa 
die Ringani, the head-waters of both rivers being not very far 

from Mpwapwa. A suitslile host was accordingly bill, and both 
ra ie Want ani Kinganl were explored, 

The following extracts frum the Journal of Lientenant Smith 
and Mr: Mackay satieted us thut the Wami is never Hkely to fulfil 
the port assigned to it by Mr. Stanley. 
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_ Mackay end I left Zanzilar in the Daiey on the 12th, taking with us 
Bombay and a crow of fourteen men, “Anchoring at Saadany for the oisty ; 
and taki fa a supply uf coal previo Of actos, we started in the 
martin for the Wari, which lies about 4 miles to tha eouthwank  E 7 
the river,we found plenty of water—6 to 7 feet—and ful a corrent | 
2) miles to contend seainet, which, in the narrows and herds, inereases! qe 
ee ig es a 
* ihe river is’ tortnoua, Goubling oftentimes back on | f, a0 that pon 
find the hiifs, cabin’ fest ie your front (ae minwte ape een over the ater in 
the nex. This torinons character attaches to the river aa far yp aa we went— 
about 80 miles—and readers the navigation diffien!t, owing to the sharp bende 
ahd curves which are met with at avery 100 yards. 
ig We ascended the river the country. became tmore open. and hilly, an 
reels better popalate!, although no village of any site Waa eeen on ite 
tanks § Fowls, gosta, und aheep, were not plentifal, srl hich price: were 
charged secortinely,  Isidlan com and mgar-cane were cultivated, — a 
“as far aa we could learn from (he aged natives, no trade by hoats had 
éver beet carried on. ‘Thay all pointed to its tortrone ounrse a2 4 reason fie 
prufarring the road to the river, We found that, after toiling all fay, amd 
covering perhaja 20 miles of water, we had only advanced two hours «of 
actual iistauce from point to polst, 7 
~ After five dayswe hud tuachid a polit onty 25 mile by Land fron Sai= 
ditt; 2 therefore decided to return, oP rseat ho prospect of oar being able te, 
ttllise the river, 
“1. The ‘current is too mid for our rate of Spee, 











that» Land-jir 1 be parformod in bial Regia ig actos 
tortuous, thats tand-joarney could be performed in half | e time, 3. Tt was 
faliing so mpilly that, had we preheat gottiug up, it wouk) hare been, 
baste babar hl rt hare _— ome witersbea na steer . ; 
“The river, io my ju OT, i tranless for purposes af trade, an ‘Wery wetter + 
qtestion blint it has orer bece tise! 9 3 nate of oooveying goods to the oogst.' 


Having left the Wami, the party were accompanied by Vics. 
Consent Holmwood, and an attempt to explore the Kingani was 
then made, This river, too, usu navigable stream, is worthless, 
‘Consul Holmwood'a report is fall of interest, und the following 
extracts may be accoptable— a 


“The Bato, oF Kitgani, is, as @ haviguble river, at presnnt simply worthe 
) ing 48 gromaphloal tedtes tens 


Aes. [te coume is eo tortuous that, in » #48 peor 7 
point to, plat, 11S willes of water are trays the distance by rind to the 


min petition not bene more than 70 mien 

“Beyouil the tidnl [init the stresm te everywhere rendered dangers by 
sunken snmze andfalien trees. Tho river, though deep, scan harrow to abou 
20.or 25 yards In mont places, making th very difiionls for ooy bot. o ahery 
teat, and Gne having high steam-power, to get rou! the iuimerocog has 
benda, whem the cucent often inereases to a mpi, Soll morn hasanlicne 
thi deicant > indeed, with six oari and both serawa ‘workin the Jhniey wos 
Tory than one taken ont of all geeten) the current, ami dashed agnitist 
tht hanks, or on some ulstacla in mid-channel; in one instanne the hnge 
limb inf erry ne through her aides gna the water filling the enginecom- 
PSrttient testanthy. 

“By wach eocident: which would alwaye be incidental wm. navigation in 
this river, we wer delayed several] days, and sreater Huon petites atith Lom 
of time wera Gctmdtoned thertby than: would he incurred in the oniinany 
Agchitnia of lan!-trarrl, | 

















<The river abo is only upen . ag pi about Ist of June 


QW the end of Angust: for though inmost yours | itmight be seended in 
December or January —tho rains in Unagara caning on iboat that dine—e to 
bse @ Hed would Ne sees jmacnot only 16 the becly a wentts 


peal ha o harge tees are need before it, and fx many place 


At le. mt uf mnber the tirer subsides toa fordabie: mraam, 
eterpt w bees oy ai bale have formed, ot when an ocrasiaual freshet comes 


Tain’. 

Site Langeense ‘a a. deep Wat arrow feeder of the Kineuni. Confined 
hy: 34 fsa torrent dtiring the raing, bot rapidly subsides, and when | 
we reacbed it the stream was from 1° (oat to 20 feet brand, with a dept of 
abont @ fect. ‘This influent, however, is annavigable at all times, even by 
canoes is cif interet lies i the great extont ita course at violence of 


© Such is the goneral Preiss of the Kingani ami Lungerengere Rivera 
That of the adjacent country and ite inhabitants may, por ibty, rove tote 
apni plied and will best by lilustrated by a tuief sketoli “of 
id pate cin ea 
“= Up te fry of sagen nates cr tbe Uk od, de ple dwelling 
on t am Swalili, or slaves cultivating sinavtat rivturs 
reaident at pc ee by and moetly profesinc Maksnmeatanions Shortly 
ae this, Wararuno villages commence, The fret wins of these wer 
smal} siete td wrertien worer and chilutren on — attended by a few more 
than balf-paked se each carrying s bow and ‘two polecned arpoves ready: 
vi / quiver of ¢ eume at his back, ‘Thee werrion 
y knelt in eres tall gree, or behind a bash, antil the women reported 
yop thal ena re They have the heat hideouly thatched with» 
and ofl, with beads or dropa of the same at the, enile of 















‘the aces ef hair which fringw it; their an Arie are 
encircled 


heavy brast arul rings, a few ornaments f beaks or white 
shells adoraing their ears and Poth bows aml arrows: aro moet work— 
tantike in | abd nish. The polapn extends for about inches SU the 
barb; when fresh it eof a Wright-rel ovlaur "‘Thry told tiie It is prepared 


From: ‘tho giant etifhorbia, aud that their medicine men provide them with 


antidote for it; bat | failed to len dhe nature or to procure & specimen 
of this componnd. 

“Many of the children are got tp in the ume way 03 the) men, currying, 
however, iuinature bora ad srrows Ut Liter ipped with hard-woed peotnts, 
Se segee ee erent aes 
warlitoe a eeems only a keepmg op customs of 4 

nis Mines passing away. (je. bhoker aueniand) eee 
fee het matte, 








awa ther yt, sa in the evening 9 erg tendo 
enon wn trond o Were oi ie ae tee wt Say 
et and aemome the | sips rial eros hen mie gimnffe-plain, 1 
ant aay ar sd to t iontifni, ior pve ee Peel oe , 
a few seaen since, before tnenrsion of the Maviti;. ow the only Snes we 
prosperity wore the ciurred manains of numerous villages, 
atrewu with agents ot hemechult wtevesils, ane fedicaticon of terre yen! 
eg ea spe ac or eee 
Huky menting a ost scanned 
fue quality. Wherever the hanks lined with webni and 
Osh -trape of met ekilful ecostryction, 
_ * During our jourmey ‘we happily had no trontle with the native, “There 
were a few Tequesta to now who we were, igh ‘in defianes of sll custom, 
pase without smopping to mee the chief, or get permission to enter the 
country, aud a mild hint sometime: wad given about bongo, hut was sich 
noticed, We were, however, well. provigionad, and to s qreat extent inde= 
pendent of the country, Otherwise we should lave been compelled te gary pring 
that would hare been equivalent to giving hone. a 
_ “Your Committee will, | feel asinted, be glul i learn, that ty special wor 
tmemnection with the slave-trade suppresmon, far which Dr, Kirk 1 
me to the const, was much facilitated by the opportinity afforded by 









offered mo-when preparing yourself te conduct the ex . | 

_ Danes toi a i will endeavour ok re oa : the a ary : cane 
" rhc hota wo —poms on w. 

Fou are deutrous of obtaining information, oh 


ha ponthese. 3 recherche thet RCAt eee ee 
St. the contrary, ] am ini to think that, for Africans, thoes poople are 
Liuduatrioun aid) domestiz in thoir halite, and, und, in regard to moeulity, far 
sirance of what is generally found in Africa. 

Lae pe Saat made to do ost—door work, ate treeted, os sll'cy 
Ieisg hon Sah is Laat rey pry oney ost. peated ces eee 
ene ttlin and Lhe open © OY oon & hamlet 

ees having o tench foe the ek, anon siya it wa 

‘e tne ten bo te daring letgome lowe 
Sty adibthiis armiane tcihaie ty riligiem, nnlessa livoly faith in evil 
pirite und witchera{t ean beso termed. Miniatum huts, containing charm 
Seen ert OF oe seent Sad, tiem: world; Gare Soe. Ace 
to every vilhice, and inenwtations for securing mnecem aro performed befiew 
wrisy important nndertaking. A specie from the medicheman alo pro-- 
sib lye bana hut and patch of cultivation, snd there is .no doabt of iin wliency 
agulust thieves ivi ame vorynh sel ynse drndie die elle boa The poople, 
howwrver, are practical ocriculturiate Against thedeprodations of the higning. - 
and pig they erect atrong harriers and dig deep pits; and in one of the 
latior we beupricerily Took Mr, Mackay, who, stopping on shor fat eave 
Of chosing a tree for fuel, waddanly -dlengy ortunatels, the 
pitfall was only about giz Teet doep, cng ar ah Che hotiser aa he 
exaped with nothing more than a severe shock ; { many of the traps am e@ 
3 peice sas tees wag the peopl i 

Mobnmnedariem uh wee beiryaance 
the country beosme opens, ia cettain to Meche 
Soy a henderson SovCws wh sire: sbert 
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FICTOMIA STANZA EXPSDETIOS OF [Jone 1h, AFT 


Anierte ianiie thal unable to teach the new sei 
Viatied ty fom tata . 





Testis cdetvenosy 
Slavery in Usaramoe ia only lerniyeera im ie ey teen fortn. Cap 
three in war, rumaweys from forelm masters, apd qren stranger permitted to 
ride aml cultivate lapd, am called slaved; Imt, except for Sanayi J 
crime, aro not mbject to he wld; and their statue in no way differs frou 
‘te Arew rap tae tine ara for the oe carer twoon trial, and gene 
Halton sessed to istea toy ihe ch be sungeina Dering ip 
litins bein: paths entailed theroby. after probation, they are 
hy the inhabitants, and. considered My the elders as au sdidition 
to the trite, they readily obtain wives, ami their children become free 
Wacarainn.” 
Abandoning the hops of ntilising either of these rivers, the 
Mission party started in four divisions from Mpwapwa. Tho first: 
started on the i4thof July. Thess were Intended to commence 
the station at Mpwapwa. ‘The remaining divisions: started at the 
dod of Aneust and on the i4th of September. Leaving Bagamoyo 
they struck almost due west, making for the Wami, which they 
’ crossed by a capital en=pension bridge. The river was 65 feet 
brond, and 5 foct 8 inches deep in inid-stream. A Tittle below 
this point one of the party at» stibsequent time came upen some 
3 rapids in the Wami, which would he an effectual bar to navigution_ 
After crossing the Wami, the route of Mr. Roger Price was 
followed, und Mpwapwa was reached after abont thirty-six days’ 
tuareh, Tlere a site was seleted, and a commencement was mado 
tor the erection of a hones. Twoof tho party remamed here, and 

Bottire reaching Mpwapwa there waean alarm of the Masai, but 
they retired. Acting upon the discretion left to the leader of the 
party, it appears to have been resolved to make a5 soon ns possible 
direct for the Lake, and ascend the Kitangule River by means of the 
éteam-launch which was being onrried with the party. 

At Mukondoka the party tummed to the north, and followed 

“pretty tieurly the route of Mr. Stanley's march to the southern 
end if the Lake. 

Ai Mokondokn they received friendly mesmgen from Mirambo, 
who appiared to be fighting acme one, but would nol interfers 
with any white man. Nonw of the patty make any references th 
ihe fighting nnd bloddshind désorited by Mr, Stuziley, 

hey reached Afgongo ‘Tombo (Int. 4°44, long. 33°58)" on 
Noogmber 2nd; and Neurn (lat. 4°11, long, 83°20) on December 
10th, Here » large nmmber of desertions took place, and Lien- 
tenant Bmith, the loader af the party, wus. compellod to march 
down to Unyanyemle to obtain quarters and cloth, Tiere he 
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was detsineil fore whole month, but rejoined the party at Ngurn> 


and ther altogether started for the Lake towards the end of- 

They reached Kadi ( Kayelyi of Stankcy) on the Lake, after thirty- 
one days’ jommer, The following extract from the Journal of one 
Of the party announces their arrival ;-— 


“Kor, Junuers 20th, 1a75, 


* Tam ‘now able to announce ourarrival at the Victoria Ny, © 


after a rathor tedious journey of thirty-one days from Nygurn, the 
distance being about 125 miles, We had expected to have Court - 
plished this stage in fourteen orxixteen da ya, but, owing to the may 
delays which we experienood from our pagazi, stopping at villages 
from. Various catses, sometimes sickness, limt more froquenth> whim, 
we could not get on; and were obliged to submit, or they would 
leave usin a worse plight by mmmning away from us; The whole 
distance travelled over is studded with villages, niocly aitinted 
and «urrnded iy green hedge-rowe of enuphorbia; altogether, the 
tenntry is a fine open ons, with much cattle and well-cultivated, 
every village having a considerable breadth of land. sown with 
Indian corn or millet, and everywhere water is abundant. I shonid: 
say it would by proper managument beoome a very rich country; 
bat the griat drawback ix the alwence of any king or roler reong- 
nised over the entire country. Kings thure. are in abundance, for 
every Villoge we pasaed had ene, but thers iy no contral authority: 
“ Wo are now atu place where Stanley had his camp, and where 
one Of his mon died and ie brried—the grave marked by & stone, 
inscribed *.P, Zi, 1875, Stanley's Ex." Ap yet I cannot say if it 


will emit our purposes of bein t-Imilding, As., becanko, having arrived . 


only this day, wo have not os yet examinsd the country about 
ua as regardy the timber. From what I lave been able to ae, 
there does not appear to be very much in this neighbourhood, aud 
the king of this place, = conjunotion wiih Sungoro, the slave 
trader, is building a dhow on the ialand of Ukorews, oppoaite to 
yet finished: this is the samo vessel referred to by Stanley Iagst 


Of the twowho were. left behind at Alpwapwa one has heen: 
compolled to return home for a tampotary recruit, and the other, 
Mr. Maolkar, was busily etyenged in the constryction of a rough 


Dr. Mass atid Nyangwe, which lay on. tha fronticr of the nuknown an | 
was: fit boughs to the notion of Huroplana Ty tho fact at Livisgetoes 
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Temained there enime time. A little while after, Cameron waa st the same 

een hi the neighbourhood. Livingstone was convinced that tho river there 
fim) iis way to the Mediterranean by way of the Nile; Cameron waa se 
firmiy convinced that it was the Congo; the German tmveller believed it to 
be comnected with the Qewad; aml now this evening a fourth supposition woe 
gdivationd, that it-wae one of the feeders of the Niger. Livingstene’s opinion 
micht be recantal as one of the thines of the post; and there wer, therefore, 
ilires Alternatives remaining open for oboite. Ii, however, the Ohnrch Mis- 
gionary Sockety once got 2s firm a seep of U]ijl ws they evidently had of the 
district between Zanzibar and Myrwapwa, the mystery of the destination of 
thu river at Nynugwe would scm Le silved, Thote was also, in. the free of 
the onersitic explorations that were in] on the great rivera, ocrtamnly 

- 


Atlantic rivers. 
The Porsicry ssid he was quite ature the Mesting must wish oll miocess 
to the peneeworthy efiorts of the Church Missionary Society, for beth 
Geography and Commerce wonld be benefited by their labours, He lwlieved 
that ii avery few. years the may of Africa to the weatof the Tanganyika would 
be as complete as that between the great Lake ond the Fast Const, The 
‘ cemisient Bocisty waa not tikely to bose heart im thelr exertions to ottoin 





Fourtienth Meeting, 25th dune, L877. 
Sij RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, sca, Prestuest, in the Chair, 


Etxcrtows.—The Marchese Bicnehi (Mem, Ttal, Geogr. Soe); 
Donald Currie, Haq., c1o.; Raikee Currie, Esy.; Captain George 
Edvard Grover, ns.; Charles Gardiner, Eeq,; Johw Ambrose Ridsweay, 
Esy.; WH. Vietkens, Beg. (Govt. Surv, &. Australia), 

Dowatioss ‘To Linkanr, law to 251m Jise, 1877.— Ching, von 
Ferdinand von Richthofen, vol. i (Author), Tle Enoyelopmedia 
Britannica, Sth edit. vol. vi. (Meeers, Aland ©. Black). Projet de 
création d'une Colonia Agricola Belgo dane l'Afrique (Centrale, par 
EF Renter (Aufher). Notios Néerologique sur M. lo M* de Com- 
pilene, par C. Guillemine (The Kihodivial Gnogeaphical Society), 
Report on the trade of Rinkiang for 1875, by H. Ropsoh (Author), 
Descriptive Notes on Papuan plants, Nos 4 and 4, and Fragmenty 
Phyigraphio Australia, No. LXXXVI., by Baron F. von Moeller 
(Author). Die Statmuverwandtechaft der tmeisten Sprachen der 
alton und australischen Welt, von D. EB. D. Europens ( Aughor}. 
The Arctic Expedition of 1975-76; « Reply to ita critics, by 
Aduiral Richards (Author), Tho Eastern Question in its Anglo 
Indian aspect, by Koy. .J. Long (Author), Reeonla of the Geulo- 
gical Survey nf India, x. pt. 2 (De. Oldhaw, fur the Indian Guvern- 
mont}. U.S, Geological Survey of Territories, List of elevations, 





4th edition (Dr. F. V. Haydeui). Climate of Now South Wales, by 
H. C. Ressell (Author). Travels in the Valluy‘of thé Obj, by J. 8. 
Palyukoff, m Hussian (Author). Tho ronte to Bolivia vid the river 
Amazon, by (ol. G. E. Church (Anthor), North-east Madingusear, 

by J, A. Honlder (Author). Atich.en de Atjehers, door’ J. A. Kruijt 

(Aster). Selections from the Records of the Madras Government, 

No.5 Papers relating to Survey of the Trichinopoly diatrnot 

(HLM. See. of State for India}; and the current isene of publics- 

tions of corresponding Societies, periodicals, do. 


Dysatiows to THe MarRoom, maou lit To 251m Jorg, 1877.— 
Map of Turkish Armenia, and map of distribution of religions in 
and Hervegovinu, by H. Kispert (Author). Maw of route 
from Foun ty El Obeiyad, by Major Prout (General! Stone), Map 


‘Of youtes travelled and discoveries maile by Ernest (riles in South 


and Western Australia. 


Gn introdecame the enbjuct of the evening, the Paesmes? call the Rockebs 
Was hishly honoured by whe presence uf Hix Majesty the Emperor. of Brmail, 


had come to bear tine last of ibe series of scivntitic lectures for this elon 


whe 
The subject of the lecture was one of extreme interest, and of T Ope 
wven than ita predecesaor, Mr, Walhice, wheeo name was ad. ck hua 


among all iestursliste ox well ay hoe hem gond enengly to wnder - 


take to address them on tho antiquit the continents as isatrated ley Chair 


ad 
Bnimals, both wxtinet anid living. Wale, af course, tras'a' veg wide aie 
and bo way aure that after listening to Mr, Wallace the meeting would be 


opinion that Phyaleal Geography neces took a more attractive forin than when fi 


Was treated in ifs moat scientiie sapeet, united both with geology and natural 
history, showings what the surface a the entth naw was ate bow it- hind tem 
Tntified inun what it was in ogee far hick, a” 

The following Lecture, the third of the Scssion, was delivered 
by the authir -— 


The Comparative Antiquity of Coutinents, as iuilicated ty the Dhistritsation 
of Living and Beiinct Anmwale: Ty Avrnen Russe Watcach, 


Ir may be truly-said, that Geography and geographical discovery 
owe mnch of their interest to the peculiarities af animal ond 
vegutahle life that characterises remote countries, and whigh ‘fre 
quently give thom an altogether distinctive charapter. The camel 
and the date-palm aro intimately associated with the Syrian and 
Arabian desirta; the elephant, the tiger, and the deadly cobra, are 
suggested to na whenerer wa: speak of India; white the lion, thin 
Firat, and the antelopes are no less clovely associated with Africa. 
Weean hanily think of Brazil without picturing to ourselves its 
slotha, its hnmming-hirds and ite toucana; or of Australia without 
ite kangaroos and ita gum-troes, 
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Hf we study tho distribntion of animals and plants in greater 
of otganic forma to the countries they inhabit, are supplemented by 
ws Whole series of lees cmepicuous, hut not lose reniarkable facts, all 
Sing to show the existence of intimate yet complex relations be 
tweey the earth and its inhabitants, Wefind that each coutinant, 
‘ouch island, and, generally, every trot of land marked ont by 
‘Hatiral boundaries or by peculiarities of soil and climate, is dis- 
Hngaished hy » mere or lex peculiar flora or fiona. 

It was-very soon nacertained that some of the fants of distriluttion 
wore due to iliversities of climate, of altitude, and of geologion! 
Atructnre as determining the nature of the soll; hut ss observations 
tmnltipiied it was found thut only some of the general features could. 
he thes explained, lenving a mass of interesting detaila quite 
Wmaccotinted for, Further inquiry showed, that a far more iinportant 
Sause of the phenomenu wag tho existence of harriers which limit 
the mage and migrations of ornginisms, such as oceans, seas, monn- 
tins, dleserts, swamps, and forests. But still, something more waa 
Wanted to enable ux to explain, or even tocompreheni the import of 
the facts, snd this want is supplied by those grand viows of ihe 
eoutse of nature associated with the namesuf Lyell and Darwin—m 
flies one hand of slow frat hever-oonsing changes in the physical oon- 
ditiona,the outlines, and the mutual relations of the lond-surfaces of 
the gloie; and on the other hand, of equally slow and Never-cnasing 
changes in the forma and stractures of all OTESIUsng, to & grout 
extent correlated with, and perhaps dependent on, the former 
changes, Combining thess two great principles with the other 
aipertalned causes of distribation, we are at length onabled to deal 
adequately with the problem before us, and give o rati¢mal, though 
offen only an approximative apd conjectural solution of the many 
Witange anomalies we moct with in stulying the distribution of 
living things. 

Fiaving thi obtained a clue which onnhles uz to omravel the 
coinplex cxtiws which have determined the range anil limitations of 
the more itupertant. groupe cfanimals, and having tested its appli 
eation in a variety of critical cases, we fool justified in applying the 
eame rales tind urgumants imvorsely, 89,03 to make tho facta of dis 
teitation in present and past time yield us come information as to the 
. changes in Geography whivl leave Produced thom, thus anpplment- 

ing is we degree the fmginentary ind: tions afforded by Geology 
and Physical Geography. “Anew interest ix thas piven, to tha study 


* Bee the Author's  Geerephicat Disteiuticon Wf Atrtemels" 2 pole, iste. 
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of the earth's surface. We learn which of its features are of compar 
lively recent origin, anil which are more ancient und more permanen 
and we are enabled to trace sume of the Inter steps in tho Jong 
series of changes by which our continents and islands, and our mor 
important isthmneses ani straits, have acquired their present outlines, 
It is: this branch of the subject which I naw propose to discuss, 
though necessarily in brief and rapid outline, dwelling especially 
on the mor important general results to which it conditets na 





The extreme inequality with which lund and water is distributed 
has offer: been remarked, but what is lees frequently noted is the 
angular wsy in which all the great mosses of land are linked to- 
gether, Notwithatunding the small proportion of land to water, 
tha vast difference in the quantity of land in the northern and 
southern hemispheres, and the apparently hap-huzard manner in 
which it is spread over the globe, we yet find that no important. 
area ig complotely isolated from the rest, We may even travel from 
the extreme north of Asia to the three great southern promontories, 
—Uape Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, and Tusmania—without ever 
going out of sight of land; wnd,if we examine o terrestrial globe, 
we find that the continents in their totality may bu Lhened te » 
huge creeping plant, whose roots are at or around the North Pale, 
whose matted stems and branches cover a large part of the northers 
hetuisphere, while it sends out in three directions great offhoute 
towanls the South Pole. ‘This singular arrangement of the land 
surface into what is practically one knge mass with diverging arma 
offers great facilities for the transmission of the varied forma of 
animal life over the whole earth, and is no doubt one of the chiof 
cutises Of the esontial unity of type which everywhere charatterises 
the existing animal and vegetable productions of the lobe, ; 

There is, moreover, good reason to believe that the =ecotial 
features of this arrangement are of vast antiquity, and that thromgh- 
out much of the Tertiary period, at all events, the relative Paitions 
of our continents and oceans have remaineil the sane, althogh they 
have certainly undergone come changes in their extent, and du the 
degree of their connection with each other. Thia is proved by two 
kinds of evidence. In the first place, it is now sacertained by actual 
meainrement that the depths of the great ovcana are a vast over 
wide areas, while the great clevationa of the land aro limited th 
comparatively narraw ridges, that the mass of land (above the sea- 
level) ia:not ‘more than jth part of tho muss of tho ocean, Nuw 
wo hove reason to believe that subsidence and elevation. bear S0rnie 
kind of proportion to euch other, whence it follows that although 
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several mountain mogey hays rien to great heighta during the 
Tertiary period, this amonnt of elevation bears no proportion to the 
ainount of subsidenes required to have changed any considerable 
atta of what wos once lund into such profiund depths aa those of 
the Atlantic or Pucifie Oceans, In the secowl place, we find over a 
considerable area of all the great continents freah-water depotita 
containing the remains of land animals and plants: whinh deposits 
must have been formed in lakes or estuaries, and which therefore, 
speaking generally, imply the exiatence in their immediate vicinity 
of land areas comparable:to those which still exist. ‘The-Miocens 
deposits of Central and: Weatern Enrope, of Greeee, of India, and of 
(hina, a4 well as those of various parts of North America, strikingly 
prove this; while the Eocene deposits of London and Paris, of 
Belginm, and. of various party of North and South America, though 
often marine, yet by their abundant remains of Jand-animals and 
Plints, equally indicate the vivinity of extensive land-arcas, For 
SUF purpose it ie not necesary to-go farther back than this, but 
there is much evidence to show that throughout the Secondary, and 
even dete portion of the Palmoyoie periods, the land-areas coincided 
tos eonsiderablo extent with our existing continents, Professor 
Kameay has shown" that not only the Wealden formation, and 
comsidérable portions of the Upper and Lower Oolite, but ala much 
of thé Trias; und the larger part of the Permian, Oarboniferous and: 
Old Red Sandstone formations, were almost certainly deposited either 
in Jakes, inland seas, or extensive estuiries. This would prove, that 
thronghont the whole of the vast epochs extending bick to thi time 
of the Devonian formation, our present continents have been snb- 

ths br 
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Mantially im existence, subject, no donbt, to vast iiucttint : 
Sxiension of contruction, and by varions degrees of union or 
sepanition, but never eo completely submerged as to he replaced by 
eceané conpiirable in depth with our Atlantic or Pacific. 
Thin general conclusion is of great importance in the study of the 
peraphical distribution of animals, bocunse it bids wa avoid the 
to beexplained by grent changes in tho distribution of land and se, 
and Jeads us torely moro on the inherent powers of. dispersal which 
dimimirtion, of existing lands—but always in sich directions and to. 
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auch a limited extent as not to involve the elovation of ‘whit are 


wow the profuundest depths of the erent ocearia. 
Se — 
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We will now pieced to skutoh out the anological features of the 
tle reat biological regis, and will afterwards disonss their moro 


recent hinges in wccondane with the principles here laid down. 


The Pulwsretic; or North Temperate smginn of the Old World, ix - 


not only by far the most extensive of tho zoological regiams, bat 
is the one which agrees least with our ordinary geographical 
divisions. Tt includes the whole of Enrope, by far the largest part 
of Asia, and a considerable tract of North Afrioa; yet over the 
whole of this vast area then: prevaila s unity of the forma of 
animal life which renders any primary subdiviaion of it im possi bli, 
and even secondary divisions difficult. Tut besides being thu 
largest of tho great zoological regions there are good reasons for 
believing this to represent the most ancient, and therefore the most 


important centre of the development of the higher forma of animal 


life—and it is therefore well to consider it firet in order, / 
In enumerating the most important animal groups characteristio 
of this andl other regions, it annat be clearly understood that auch 
groups are not always absolutely confined to one region, Here agd 
there they will often overlap the boundaries, while in other case 


sitgle species may have a wide distribution in om or moreof the. 


aijacont regions; but this dogs not at all affect the main facet, that 
the group in question is very abundant and very widely spread over 


the region im question, whilo it iv very mare, or Gonfined to nm vary 


dimited area in adjuocunt regions, and is therefore sponially 


teristic of the one as compared with othor parts of the worl, 


Beating this in mind, we shall find, that the Pulwaratic region ix 
wil charucterised hy a comierabia nomber of typical erik , 
although, as we shall presenily soo, it. has, in recom: groalogeien] 
times, list much of its ancient richness and variety of aniinal lity, 

Among Mammalia the groups most characteristic of this region 
are the moles (Talpide), a family consisting of eight distinct wonera 
which range over the whole region, but beyond it barely enter the 
Oriental revion in North India, and the Nearstic region in. Narth- 
West America ; camels, confined to the deserts of North Africa 
and Asia > sheep and gonte(@apra), only found beyond the rogion in 
the Nilghorries atid Rouky Mountains ; sovoral groupe of antelopes, 
and many poouliar’ forme of deer; hamstors (Cricetur), wand mis 
(Petamomys), mole rats (Spaler), and pikes (Lagomys) with several 
other forme of rodents. Wolves, foxes, and bears, are alo very 
chameteristic, though by no means confined tu dhe region. 7 

Among birds the most important group is certainly the small 
sized, but highly-organised warblers (Sylviidw), which, although: 
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and: on gener bere thin in any other region, 
Most of our: Rectan and many of the commonest tenants of otir 
fields, woods, and gardens, belong to this family, and idegtical dr 
| Tepresentative spectes are often found ranging from Spain to China, 
and from Ireland to Japan, Tho reedlings (Panuride), the tits 
(Puride), and the magpies (Pica), are also very dharanteristic; while 
atmmg the finches (Fringillide), a considerable number of Penery 
ate poouliar. A large number of peeuliar groups of grouse (Totra- 
ontide), and phessants (Phasianid) are also charnctaristia if thia 
région, Although the reptiles and fresh-water fishos are compara 
tively fow, yet aany of them are peculiar, Thus, no less than 2 
peers of snakes, 7 of lizarde, and 16 of batrachin, ure confined to 
thy Palearctic region, as well aa 20 wenera of fresh-water fishes. 
Tho insects and Jand-shells offwr their full Proportion of peoniiar: 
‘types, bat it would lead a beyond our special ohject to enter inty. 
details with regard to these less Imown groupe of animale, Same 
of the more important will however be found enumerate! in the 
egbjoined note." 
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keer ; Comelos (camila) cur fined in tees eaxyts ot the 
rather: borders of of ha heh several peculiar genera of sub-eeners of cher, a 


nl Motecher in folin; Tony perulioe Borin, me 
mi severs| peculiar antelopes in N. Africa, Thibst, ea 
(the chamois), and Saiga (the Tarturian antohipe!, while 
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The Ethiopian region, cansisting of Afrion south of the ‘Tropic of 
Cancer with Madagascar, is of very «mall aren compared with tho 
Palearctic region; yet owing to the aleence of extreme climates, 
and the tropical Inxuriance of « considerable portion of ita wurfuce, 
it snppdtta « greater mumber and variety of large animals than any 
other part of the globe of equal extent. Much of the speciality of 
the region is, however, due to the rich and isolated fata of Mada~ 
gaeear, the poculiarities of which may be set aside till we coms to 
discuss tho past history of the Ethiopian region, 

Considering then, first, the xoologicnl features of tropics! and 
southern Africa alone, we find a number of very poouliar forms of 
tmammalis. Sch are the golden moles, ihe Potumogale, and the 
elephant-shrewa among Insectivora; the hippopotami and the 
giraffes, among Ungulata; the hymna-like Proteles (Aand-wolf}, 
and Lycom (hywnaioz), among Carnivora: and the. Aard-varks 
(Oryeteropis) among Edentats, These aro all peculiar, but, among 
bighly characteristic forms are the baboons, and several genera of 
monkeys and apes; several peculiar lemurs: a great varioty. of 
the civet-family (Viverrid), and of rodents: pomliar genera of 
awine (Potemochorue and Phacocherus), and greater abundance 
and variety of antelopes than aro to be found in all the other 
regions combined. But the Ethiopian region is strikingly distin- 
guished from all others, not only by possessing many peculiar 
forma, but by the absence of a number of common and widely- 
distributed groups of mammalis, Such are the boars, which Tange 
over the whole northern hemisphere, and ns far south as Sumaten 
in the eastern anid Chili in the western hemisphere, yet they ary 
totally wanting in Tropics! and South Afries: the dear, which 
are still more widely distributed, ranging all over North and South 
Amorica, and over all Asia to Celebus and the Moluccas, yet thag 
are totally absent from the Ethiopian region ; ponte and sheep, trie 
oxen (Hos), and true pigs (Sus), are also absent: though aa te the 
last: there ig some doubt, certain wild pigs having been observed, 
thoagh rarely, in various parta of tropical Africs, but it is not 
yet determined whether they are indigenous, or escaped from do- 
mesticntion, The absence of such wide-spread femilies as the bears 
and (leer is, however, most Important, and mist Te taken into ac 


Aphad ithe, Copri eidlap [ trapiden, Mal vlolouthidie, Elaterids, Pict Cot 
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lonidm, and tmmny others, arn abuyelant. 
Minty, binant, there being aboot 1250 apex, but few i 
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a a a a changes ncodad to 
explain the actual state of the Ethiopian fauna. 

The bird are not proportionately eo peculiar, yet thers are many 
rémarkelle forms. Most important are the plantnin-<caters, the 
grounil-lornbilla, the colies;and the anomalous evoretary-bird ;— 
while among characteristic families there are numbers of peculiar 
gener of flycatchers, shrikes, crows, ann-linds, weaver-binds, star- 
lings, larks, francolins, and the rematkable sub-family of the Guines- 
fowls. Phere art not such striking deficiencies among birds as 
among mammals, yet there are sume of importance. ‘T'hus, there 
are no wrens, crovpers, or mothatches, and none of the wide-spread 
group cotaprising the trac pheasants and jungle-fowl—a deficiency 
alinest comparable with thut of the bears or the deer, Among tho 
lower vertebrates there are 3 peculiar families of makes and 1 of 
lizards, as well na 1 of toads, and 3 of fresh-water fishes.* 








—— 


“= hs tlorng im summary of tho mao iprtat group of ena which 
There oro 9 peculiar fami confined to the Continent 
Potamnga lide aud Chiryeechlorid helongingt be the pacha Ae ieler tte He 
Carnivora, Hi Se rk at Modano ta, and Oryetaro- 
pociide to the Edentata; mand & to Reo cabhastntes citinining the 
‘Aye-ayo, Cantetider, and Crypts roctisla:, There ero aloo 7 peeulior genera of 
ope, 3 genera of Jomuire in . , and 6 in Madagnecer, 3 genera of 
song ith agence ener tes tg se chateavalenwelT p ior genera of Viverridm, 
3 of Canin, 2 of Mustolide, % of Buide, 12 of Bovide (al ail amiebopey) 18 of 
Mauridm, 3 of Spalacida, 1 of Dipodid™, 1 of Beiuridm, 1 of Octodontide, and 


tide. 
Birds ate not ao strikingly peculiar, thero beng only 6 fumilice confined to the 
. Thess ari Puicti "Sos hing, Coltidn, | ieplommides 5 irrieatinhe, 


Spartan The pecn are fmercns nnd ere belnur 
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sat 130 . | Lal Deyophii there ti 
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igri sckts an gene pectin fan the Dect Nadie. 
_frewh- weaker fink there are 3 peculiar familion, ormnrridi, Gyrenarchiim, 


Polyyprteridie. 
ie fa tthe ater tain of ttn ae ome 
Africa, barb none are poruline ; uttrbacrnit nts fe Rag wees Pe nate ary one 
ur gone, whiefly belouging wort cree _ Satyridw. 
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The Oriental region comprises all tropical Agia east of the Tailue. 
with the Malay Islands aa fir oa Java, Borneo, and the Philippines. 
In its actual lond-orea it is the smallest region exeept the Ausiry- 
Yan; het if we take into account the wide extent of ‘shallow se 
connecting Indé-China with the Malsy Telands, and which had 
Goubtleas, at no distant epoch, formed an extension of the Asiatic 
Continent, it will not be much emaller than the Ethiopian region. 
Hore we find all the conditiony favourable to the development of o 
rich and varied fauna, The land is broken Tp inte great peninsulas 


and extensive islands ; lofty mountains and large rivers everywhore- 
jutersect it, while along its northern boundary stretches the highest. 


monntam-range tpon the globe, Much of this region lies within 


the equatorial belt, where tha muability of temperature and abtag- 


dimes of moisture produce a tropical vegetation of unsurpassed 
laxurimes, We find here, as might le expected, that the variety 
and beanty of the birds and insects is somewhat greater than in the 


Ethiopian region ; although, as regards mammialia, thw latter ie the | 


most prolife, both in genera, species, and individvals. 

The families. of Mammalia actually peculiar to this Torion ate 
fow in number, and of limited extent. They are,—the Galeopithe- 
vidw, or Aving lemurs: the Tarsiidm, consisting of the curions littl 
Tarsier, allied to tlie lemurm: and the Tupaiidw, o remarkably 
group of squirrel-like Insectivora. ‘I'here are, however, = considex 


able wumber of peculiar genera forming highly charncteristic groups | 


of animals—such ag the yarions apes, monk: ys, and lemiurs—almiont 
ull the genora of which ure poculiar; a large number of civete and 
weasole: the teautifil deer-like Chevrotains, cften called fnnse- 
deor; anda few: peculiar antelopos and rodents. It mst be rm 
tuarked. that we find here’ none of thos difidioncive of wide-spread 
fatnilios which were so conspicuous a feature of the Ethioplan 
regein—the only one worth notice being the dormice (Myarider), x 
senall family spread over tho Palearctic and Ethiopian regions, lmt 
not found in the Orfuntal. | 
The-hinds of the Oriental Tegion are exceedingly numercuy api 
variod, there being representatives of about 850 gcencra of lond- 
birds, Of which nearly half wre peculiar, Three families ar Out 
fined to the region —the bhill-tite (Liotrichidar), the: green Bulbuls 
(Phiyllornithider), and the gupers (Kerylemide); while four othor 
families aro mort abundant Lere than clsewhere, and are xo widely 


¢ pro-eminoutly hirgu und suisse e Dynal Geldsstieds (Cobley, 
ermetrial molluscs are tet very nomeroma, but the penta Aehatiua ia very 

churacterunic, containing some of the lurges! known. landstlla " 
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distriimted throughout the region as to be especially characte 

of it, These are—the elegant pittas, or ground-thruskes (Pie 
tidin), the trogons (Tregonide), the hornbilla (Bucerotidm), and the 
pheasants (Phasianide); represented by such magnificent birds 
as the fire-backed pheasants, the ocellated pheasants, the Argue- 
pheasant, the pea-fowl, and the jungle-fowl. 

Reptiles are very abundant, but only 3 small families of snakes 
are peculiar, There are also 3 peculiar families of fresh-water 
fishes.” 

Having thus bricily sketched the main features of the existing 
fannas of Europe, Asia, and Africa, it will bo well, while their 
resemblances and differences are fresh in our memory, to consider 
what evidence we have of the changes which may have resulted in 

ryiresent condition. All these countries are ao intimately con- 
necked, that their past history is greatly chicidated by the know- 
lndge we possess of the Tertiary fauns of Europe and India; and 
we shall find that when we once obtain clear ideas of their mutnal 








* The following fa seumary of the chief groupe of animals which characteri:a 
the Oriental regina :-— 
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relations, we shall be im a better position té study the hiatory af 
the remaining oontinenta, . 
Let us therefore go back to tha Miocene or Middle Turtiary epooli, 
anil see what was then the distribution of the Lighwr animala in 
these countries, Extensive doposita, rich in animal remains of Min 
cehe see, occur m France, Switzerland, Germany, Hungary, Greece: 
and alwo in North-Western India at the Siwalik Hills in Central 
India in the Nerbudda Valley, in Burmah, and in North China: and 
over the whole of this immense areca we find a general agreement in 
the fossil mammualia, indicating that this gteat continent was pro- 


Tably then, as now, one continnons land. The next important, 
geographical fact that meets ua, is, that many of the largest and 
mest characteristic animils, now confined to the tropics of the 
Onental and Ethiopian regions, wero then abundant over mach 
of the Palearctic region. Elephants, rhinoceroses, tapirs, horses, 
giraffes, antelopes, hyznas, Hons, as well as numerous apes and 
monkeys, ranged over all Contral Europe, and were often repre 
sented by a greater variety of species than exist now, Antelopes 
wore abundant in Greece, and several of these appear to have 
heen the ancestors of those now living in Africa; while two 
species of giraffes alsp inhabited Greoco and North-West India, 
Equally suggestive is the occurrence in Europe of such birds as 
trogons and jungle-fowl charucteristio of tropical Asin, along with 
parrots and plaintain-eaters allied to furms pow living in Wast 


Let us now inquire what information Geology affords ts of 
changes in land and sea at this period. From the prevalence af 
oarly Tertiary deposits over the Sahara and over parts of Ambin, 
Persia, and Northern India, geologista are of opinion that a cil 
tinnons seu or strait extended from the Bay of Bengal fo the 
Atlantic Ocoan, thus cutting off tho Peninsula of India with 
Ceylon, as well as all tropical amd South Africa from the great 
northern continent.” At tho same time, and down to 9 Sor yMArt- 
tively recent poriod, it is almost certain that Northern Afrien was 
nnited to Spain and to Italy, while Asia Minor wae united 
Gresee, this reducing the Mediterranean to the condition of twu 
inland seas, We alo know that the north-western Himalayas and 
some.of the high landy of Centml Asia were at such a moderate 
vlevation a4 to enjoy 4 climate as mild ag that which prevailed 





* Mr. Searles V. Wied, “On the Form and Distelbotion vf the Latd-trants 
: ing bed Secondary and Tertiary Perigis respectively," © Plilmaphical Magn. 
ning,’ | 
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m Contral Europe during the Miocene epoch," and was thorefors 
perhapw oqaally productive in animal and vegetable life. 

We have, therefore, good evidence that the great Euro-Asiatic 
continent of Miocene times-exhbibited in its fauna a combination 
of all the main features which now charactoriss the Palmwarctic, 
Oriental, and Ethiopian regions: while tropical Africa, and such 
other tropical lands as were then, lke the peninsula of indin, 
detached ond isolated from the ootitinent, possessed a much more 
limited fauna, consisting for the most part of animals of a lowur 
type. ond whioh were more characteristic af Eocene ar Secondary 
times. Many of these have no doubt become extinct, but they aro 
probably represented by tho remarkable and isolated loinura of 
West Africa and Southern Agia, by the poonliar Incectivera of South 
Africa and Malaya, and by tho Edeutata of Afric, anid niin. 
These are all low and ancient typoa, which wore represented in 
Europe in the Eocoue and early Miocene periods, at a time when 
the more highly ¢povialiced horses, ciraflus; antélopes. dear, huffulogs, 
hippepotami, elephants, and anthropoid apes bad not comp into 
exisience. And if these large herbivorous animals were all wanting 

* tn tropical Africa in. Miocene times, we tmay be quite sure that the 
lange: folines ond other carnivora which prey upon them were 
absent nlao. Lions Jeopards, and hysnaa can only exist wherp 
ahtelupes, deer, or some similar creatures abound - whilo aialler 
forms allied to the weasdla and civeta would be alapted ta 
country where-small rodents or defenceless Edentata were tho 
thief vegetable-feeding: mammulia. 

Hf thie view is coirect (and it ia supported by a considerable 
amuint of evidence which it isnot posible here to wilines), all 
the yrewt mammalia which mow scom. wo specially charactoriatio 
of Africa,—the lions, leupands, and hymnas,—tho zebras, giralics, 
Iniffuloes und sutelopes,—the elephants, rhinoceroses and hippo- 
potami,—and perhaps even the numerotia monkeys, baboons, and 
anthropoid apes—are every one of them comparatively: recent 
Tmmigrants, who took possession Of the country as soot), as am alp- 
Yation of the old: Eoceno and Miocene sea-bed afforded a Peay 
from the emithern borders of the Pulwaretic region, ‘This event 

, Prolubly occurred ubout tbe middie of the Minoone period, and 
at tnust have effected a vast change in the fauna of Africa. A 

habitants must have teen son exterminated, as surely as wur 
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introdiwoed “pigs, dées, and gonts, exterminate 80 maty of ‘the in- 
liahitants of oreanic islands; while the new comers, finling « 


country of immense extent, with im tropical eliniato and not tow 


much encnmbered with forest vegetation, xprend mpidly over it, 
and thenceforth greatly multiplying became mire or less tc ifiied 
in socordance with the new conditions; We-shall find that this 


theory not only accounts for the chief specialities, but also explains: 


many of the remarkablo deficiencies of the Ethiopian fauna, Thus, 


bears und decr aro absent, because they are courparatively late 


developments, and were either unknown or rate in Enrope till Iote 
Miocene or Pliocene times; while, on thé ether hand, the immense 
arsa of open tropical country in Africa hay fxvoured the preserves 
tion of ninmerons types of large nmimmulia which have perished in 
the deteriorated climate and diminished area of Europe, 

Qor knowledge of the geology of Africa is not safliclently dutailad 


t enable us to determine itd carliey history with any approach to 


acetrucy. It ts clear, however, that Madaguacar was once mitted 
with the southern portion of ibe continent, but it is no less ¢leur 
that ite separation took place before the great irruption of large 
animals just deseribed:; for all these are wanting, while Jeanira, 


insectivera, aml civete abound, just the low types which were 


ones the only inhabitants of the main land. it Gs worthy of nofe, 
that south-temperate Africa still exhibits a remarkable assemblace 


gronps mostly of a low grace of organisation; and thee, taken in 


commedtion with the wonderfully rick and highly epeciatived flan 


of the Capo of Good Hope, point to the former existence of an 
extemive south temperate lind im which so many peculiar types 
could’ have been developed. Whother this land was mwparated or 


i | 
P| 





not from Equatorial Afyiea, or formed with it ono great southe 
continent, there is-no sufficient evidence to determirie, on 4 


Turning now to Tropical Asia, we find a somewhat anulogestin 
Seria of events, but on a emaller scale and with lesa stronigly- 
tnarked results, At the time when tropical and South Africa were 
fo cutipletely cwt of from the great northern continent, the 
petinigla of India with Ceylon ‘was also iaolnted, and it seema 
probable that their union with the continent took place at a 
womowhat Inter period, Tho ancient fanna of this south-Asiatio 
island may be represented by the Slow Loria, « pecnliar type af 
lemur, some peculiar tats (Muride), and perhaps by the Edentste 
scaly ant-cater; by ite Uropeltidw, a peonliar family of snakes, and 
by many poouliar gunera of stokes and Lizards, and a fow peculiar 
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elephants, os having everran the country from the north, and their 
untrance must, no doubt, have led to the extermination of many uf 
the lower types. | 

Hint there is another remarkable series of changes which have 
undoubtedly taken place in Eastern Asin in Tertiary times. There 
is such a close affinity between the animals of the Sunda Islands 
and thos of the Malay [eninsula and Siam, and between those of 
Japan and Northern Asia, that there can be Little doubt that these 
islands once formed « southern and eastern extension of the Asiatic 
continent. The Philippines and Celebes perhaps aleo formed a 
part of this continent, but if ao, the peculiarity and poverty. of 
their nsmunualion fauna shows that they must have been separated 
ata much earlier period.* ‘The other islands probably remained 
united to the continent till the Pliocene period. The result is seen 
in the similarity of the flora of Japan to that which provailed in 
Europe in Miocene times; while in the larger Malay Islands we 
find, wlong with a rich flora developed under lung-continued equa- 
torial conditions uf uniform heat and moisture, a remnunt of the 
fauna which accompanied it, of which the Malay tapir, the anthro 
poid apes, the tupaias, the galeopitheci or flying lemurs, and the 
sun-bears, may bo representatives. 

There is another very curious set of relations worthy of our 
notice, because they imply some former communication between 
the Muley Islands, on the one hand, and South India with Ceylon, 
onthe other. We find, for example, such typical Malay forma as 
the Tupaia, some Malay genera of cuckoos and Timaliidw, some 
Malayan snakes aml amphibia, the remarkable genus Heatia anon 
buttertlies, and no less than seven genera of beeiles of purely Malay 
type,f all occurring either in Ceylon only or in the adjacent parts 
ofthe peninsula, but in no other part of India. Those cases are 
a0 numerons And Go important, that they compel ns to asanme some 
apecial geographical change to acoount for them, But directly 
between Ceylon ani Muluya théero intervenes an oman-depth of 
more that 15,000 foet, and besides the improbability of ao great a 
anbsilesice, of which wo. have no direct evidence, i land cums 
munication of thiy kind would almost certainly have left more 
general proof of its existence in the faunas of the two countrics. 
But, when in Miocene tines — snb-tropical climate extended into 
Central Europe, it secns probable that the equatorial belt of vege- 
ae oH 6 full mecount of the evilenns aud couctusiona ue to ttovt lulancs, wa thes 
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tation, accompanied by ite peculiar fauna, would have been wiiler 
than at present, extending perbeps as faraa Burns. If then the 
shallow northern part of the Bay of Bengal had heen temporurily 
elevated during the late Miocene or Pliocene epochs, a few Malayan 
types may have migrated to tho Peninsula of India, and have 
heen preserved only in Ceylon and the Nilgherries, where the 
Climate stil] retains surmewhat of ite equatorial character; and the 
sirovgle for existence ia somewhat lees severe than in the northern 

parts of the region, so much more productive in varied forms of 








There are alec indications, hardly lees clear, of some communica- 
tion between India and Malaya on the one hand, and Madueasoar 
on the other; bat aa these indicationa depend chiefly on tesem- 
blances in the birds aud insects, they do not imply that any land- 
connection has occurred, If, as:seema probable, the Laccadive and 
Maldive Islands are ths remains of o large island, or indicate a- 
western extension of Indin, while the Seychelles, with the shallow 
banks to the south-east and the Chagos group, are the remains of 
other extensive lands in the Indian Ocean, we shonld have a eufi- 
‘cient approximiution of these outlying portions of the two con- 
tinents to allow  ceriain amount of interchange of mach winged 


groups as birds and insects, while preventing any intermixtare of 


The presence of sowe African types (and even some 
‘epotics) of mammals in Hindustan appears to be die to more recent 
changes, and may perhaps be explained by a temporary elevation 
of the comparatively shallow borders of the Arabian Sea, admitting 
of & land-passage from North-East Africa to Western India, | 

There remains to be considered the supposed indications of a 
very ancient communication between Africa, Madagascar, Ceylon, 
Malaya, and (Velebes, furnished by the occurrence over this oxtensive 
arm of isolated forms of the lemur tribe. The anomalous range of 
this group of animals has been thonght to require for its explana 
thon the existence of an ancient southern omtinent, which hag been 
called Lemuria; but a consideration of all the facts does nob seem 
to wartunt ench atheery. Had such a continent over exiated, we 
are sure that it must have dimppeared long hefore tha Miocene 
poriud, or it would assuredly have left more numerous and wile 
spread indications of the former connectiow of these distant lands 
than actuully oxist. And when we go back to the Bocene period, 
ware met by the interesting discovery of an undoubtedly Lemurinn 
snimal in France, and what are supposed to be allied forms dn 
Aortth America. This proof of the great antiquity and wide rane 
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of lemurs is-quite in accordance with their low grads of develop- 
ieent; while the extreme isolution and specialisation of many of the 
existing types (of which the Aye-ayé of Madagascar iz n wonderful 
exunple), and their eeattered distribation over a wide tropical area, 
all soggest the iden that: these are but the remmants of a once. 
extensive and widely-distributed group of animals, which, in com- 
petition with highor forme, have preserved themselves either by their 
sdlitary and novturnal habits, or by restriction to ancient islands 
like Madagascar, where the struggle for existence has been lec 
sever. Lemuria, therefurs, may be discarded as one of those tem- 
porary: drypotheses which are oveful for drawing attention to a 
group of anomalons facts, but which fullor knowledge shows to be 


Wo will now puss across the Atlantic to tle Western Hemixphere, 
und eousider first the Neurctic region,-or temperate North America, 
whos present and past moloyical relations ‘with the reat of the 
world are of exceeding interest. 

Hf we omit such animalsas the musk-scheep (Opibos), which js 
purely Arctic, aud the peccaries ( Dicotyles), which are hardly less 
distinetly tropical, the lend-mammalia of North America ate not 
very mumerons; and they can be for the most part divided into two 
groups, the one allied to the Palearctic, and the other ¢o the 
Novtropical fauna The bears, the wolves, the cats, the bison, 
sheep und antelope, the hares, the mormwts, and the pikes, resemble 
Palwarctio forms ; while the racoons, skunks, opossum, and yesper- 
mics are now more peculinrly Neotropical, ‘There are ulso many 
gener which aro altogether pooutiar and charactoristio of the 
region, as the prong-horn anielope (Antilocapra), tha jumping- 
motes (ncufes), five gener of pouched rats (Saccomuider), the 
Pririo dogs (Cynomys), the tree porcupines (Erethizon), and sou 


‘Birds present the same mixture of the two types, but the wild 
torkeys (Meleagris), the passenger pigeon (Eetopiates), the crestod 
quails. (Lophortyr, &o.), the mffed grouse (Cupideial, ond some 
other groups of less importance, are peculiar; while the family of 
the wood warbler (Mniotiltid) is oo largely developed that it may 
claim to be more characteristic of North than of Siuth Aterica. 

Reptiles and Amphibia present « number of peculiar types; while 
ho less than five peculiar families of fresh-water fishies would alone 
serve to mark out this as distinct from every other part of the 





idering the evident affinity between the Noarctic and Palas: 
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arctic regions, there art hore some curiona deficiencies of groups 
which are common and widely spread in the latter. ‘Thus hedge- 
hogs, wild horses and asses, swine, trio oxen, goats, dormice, and 
tre mice aro alvent; while sheep and antelopes are.only repre-. 
sented by solitary species in the Kocky Mountains, _Amung binds, 
too, we live auch striking deficiencies as the extensive families of 
fiyeatehers, starlings, and phousants.* 

‘Turing now to the Nevtropical region, comprising all South. 
America and the tropioal parts of the northern continent, wo. And 
that the Old World types have still further di | | 
number of new and altogether poouliar forms huve. tnkon Hieis 
Piace. Incevtivora have wholly disappeared, with the exception of 
one anomalous form in the greater Antilles; bears are represented. 
by one Chilian species; swine are replaced by pecoaries; the great 
Bovine family are entirely unkuown ; the camel tribe are confined 
to the Souther Andes aod the south temperate plains; deer are 
not numerous; and all the varied Ungulata of the Old World ane 
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represented only by a fow epecies of tapirs. These great gaps are, 
however, to some extent filled up by a variety of interesting and. 
peculiar types. ‘T'wo families of monkeys (Cebid# and Hapalidi) 
lifer in many points of structure from all the (uadramana of the 
eiatern hemisphere, There isa peculiar family of bata—the vam- 
pyres; many pecnliar weagela and Procyonida:: a host of peculiar 
rodents, comprising five distinct families, among which are the 
largest living forma of the order; und a great number of Edentata, 
comprising the families of the sloths, armadillos, and. ant-caters : 
and lastly, a considerable number of the marsupial family of 
opessume. Ascompared with the Old World, wo find bere a great 
abundance and variety of the lower types, with @cor se pond iy 
margity of such higher forms as characterise the tropics of Africn 
and Asin. 

Tn binds we meet with corresponding phenomena, Tho most 
abundant and characteristic fumilies of the Old World tropics. are 
replaced here bya serics of families of a lower grade of organisation, 
among which are euch remarkable groups aa the chatterers ((otin- 
gilw), the munakina (Pipride), the ant-thrushes (Formicariidie), 
the toncuns (Rhamphastiim), the motmots (Momutide:), and the 
limmining-birde (Trechilide), the last perhaps the most remarkable 
and beantiful of all developments of the bird-typs. Parrots are 
numerous, but these, foo, are moatly of peculiar fumilies; while 
fheasants and grouse are replaced by curasssws und tinamoua, ani 
there are an unustial number of remarkable and isolated forms of 

Reptiles; amphibia;, fresh-water fishes, insects, and land-sholls, 
are all equally peenlisr and abundant, 90 that Sonth America pre- 
sents, on the whole, an assemblage of curious and beautifal natural 
objects, timsnrpassed—perhaps even unequalled—in any other part 
Of the ‘Plobe." 
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Weill ewe: pnitendte, stanton wink now of the past 
history of tho two American Continents, und endeavour to dotermine 
what have been their former ulations to each other and to the Old 
World, aud how their existing zoologionl and geogra 
have been brought about, And first Jet us seo wind earns 
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Peters Gf the pant relations of North America with the Eastern 
Con inente. 


_ Ifwe go back to that recent period termod the Post-Pilocenc— 
Cures ing ‘nearly to the Post-Glocial period and to that of pre- 
historic man in Europe—we find at once a nearer approximation 
than ‘now oxisis between the Nearctic and Pulmarotic fatrnas. North 
America thon possessed several large cats, six distinct epecies oF 
the horse family, a camel, two bisons, and funr species of vleyitamlie 
and mastodons. A little earlicr, in the Pliocene period (although 
fossil remoing of this age are scanty), we have in addition the 
gents RAinccercs; several diktingt camels, some new forme of rumi- 
nontsand en Old-World form of porcupine, Further hack, in the 
Miocene period, we find a Lemuroid animal, sumerom insectivorn, 
hout of carnivora, chiefly felinc and canine, a variety of equine und 
tapitine formes, rhinocercses, camels, deer, and an extensive extinct 
family—the Oreodontidm—allied todeer, camels und swine. There 
are, however, no elephants, In the still earlier Kocens period most 
of the animals were peculiar, and unlike anything now living, but 
tome were identical with European types of the sume age, na Lopha- 
theriom and the family Anchitheridm, | 

These facts compel us to belleve, that at distinc? epochs during 
the Tertiary poried, the interchange of large mammalian between 
North America and the Old World las been far more easy than it 
iamnow. In the Post-Pliocens period, for example, the horses, 
elephants and camels of North America and Europe wore eo closely 
allied, that their common ancestors must have passed from ono 
continent to the other,—just se we feel assured that the cominon 
aneestors of the American and European bison, elk, and beaver 
ninst huve so migrated, We have farther evidence in the onrict 
fact that certain groups appear to come into existence in the one 
continent much later than in the other, ‘Thaw eats; door, nmastodons, 
trun horses, porcupines, anid beavery, existed in Ewrupe long before 
they appeared In America; and as the theory of ewolution does 
not udmit the independent development of the satne group in two 
dimonnected regions to be possible, we are forced to omelada that 
these animals have migrated from «me continent to the other, 
Camels, and perhaps ancestral horses, on tho other hand, were mote 
abandant ati more ancient in America, ond may have migrated 
thence into Northern Asia, 

‘There are two jrobable roates for such migrations, From Norway 
‘to Greenland by Way Of Iccland and across Bafin Baw 1 Aeon 
Ametios, there is overywhere 4 comparatively khallow soi, and it Is 
not improbable that during the Miocene Period, or subsequently, a 
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lund commnnication may have existed here, On the other side of 
the continent, at Behring Straits, the probability is greater, For 
lere we have = considerable extent of far shallower sea, which 
a vory alight elevation wonld convert into 9 broad jxthmns oon- 
uceting North America and North-East Asia, It is true that 
elephants, horses, deer, and camela would, under existing climaial 
coniitions, liardly range as far north as Greenland and Alaska’: but 
Wo must remember that most mysterions yet indisputable fact of 
the lyxurient vegetation, including even magnolias and other large- 
leaved evergreens, which flourished in these latitudes during the 
Miocene period; so-that we have all the conditions of favourable 
climate and abundant food, which would render such interchange of 





the animals of the two continents not only possible but inevitablo, 
whenever n land communication was effected ; and there is reason 


to believe that this favourable condition of things. continned in a 
diminished degree during a» portion of the succeeding Pliocene 


We toust not forget, however, that the fannas of the two oonti- 
nents were always toa great extent distinct and contrasted—#uch 
important Old-Worlil groups as the elveta, lyonas, giraffes and 
hippopotami, never passing to Amorica, while the extinat Orecdon- 
tide, Brontotheridm, and many others are equally unknown in the 
(ld World. This rendera it profable that the communication, even 
in the north, was never of Jong oontinmance; whilo it whally 
negatives the theory of an Adlantis bridging over the Atlantic ocean 
in the Temperate Zone, at any time during the whole Tertiary 
werioed.,. 

; But the past history of the North-American fauna is complicated 
by another set of migrations from South Amurica, which, lke those 
from the Old World, appear to have occurred at distant intervals, 
ind to haye continned for limited periods. In the Post-Fliocene- 
upoch, along with elephants ond hore from Europe or Asia, we 
find a host of lmge sloths and other Edentata, as well as Mamas, 
aapybarag, tapirs, and pocearies, all charanteristic of South Amurica, 
Some of these were identical with living species, while others are 
closely allied to thoes found fousil in Brazilian caves and other 
deposite of abont the same age, while nothing like them inhabited 
the Old World ut the same period: We wre therefor quite «ure 
that they came from some part of the Neotropical region; bet the 
singular fact is, that in the preceding Pliocene epoch nono of them 
are found in North Amoriea. Wo conclude, therefore, that their 
migration took place at the end of the Pliooene or beginning of the 
Post-Pliocene epoch, ewing to some specially favourable conditions, 
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but that they rapidly disappeared, having left no survivors. We 
niukt, however, study the past history of South Ameriea in order 
to ascertain how far tt has been isolated from or connected with the 
northern continent. 

Abundant remains of the Post-Pliocene epoch from Brazilian 
caves show ts that the fauna of South Americas which immediately 
preceded that now existing, had the came general characteriatins, 
but was much richer in large mammalia and probably in many 
other forme of life, Edentata formed the most prominent feature ; 
but instead of the existing sloths, armadillos and ant-eaters, there 
were in immense variety of these animals, some of living genera, 
others altogether different, and many of them of enurmows size. 
There wete armadillos as large as the rhinoceros, while the mega- 
therinm and several other genera of extinct sloths were of elephantine 
bull. The peculiar families of South Americun rodents—cavies, 
apiny-rats, and chinchillas—were represented by other species and 
genera, some of large size; and the same may be said of tha monkey: 
‘bats, and carnivora. Among Ungulata, however, we find, in .addi- 
tign to the living tapirs, lames, peccarics and deer, several : 
of horse and antelope os well as o mastodon, all three forme: due 
probably to recent immigration from the northern continent, 

Farther south, in Bolivia, the Pampas, and Patagonia, we also 
find abundant fossil remains, probably a« little older than the oave- 
fauna of Brasil, and usually referred to the newer part of the 
Pliocene period. The exme families of rodents and Edentata are 
hore abundant, many of the genérs being the same, but several new 
ones also appearing. There are also horses, pecenrics, A mastodon, 
lintoms, and deer: but besides these thore are a number of alio- 
gether peculiar form, such as the Mucrauchenia, allied to the Tapir 
and Paleotherium; the Bomalodoutotherium, allied to the Miocene 
Hyreenton of North America ; and the Toxodontidm, a group of very 
large animals having affinities to Ungulates, rodents, Edentata and 
Sirenia, and therefore probably the representative of a very ancient 
type. 

Here then we meet with m mixture of highly-developed and 
recent with low and anciont types, but the latter largely predomi- 
nate; and the most probable explanation seems to be that the sume 
concurrence of favourable conditions which allowed the megatherimm 
and megalony= to etiter North Amerioa, also led toan immigration 
of liorsés, deer, mostodons, and many of the Felidae into South 
America. These inter-miprations appear to have taken place at 
several remote intervals, tle northern and southern continents 





being for the most part quite separated, and each developing its own’ 


We 
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of a large nomber of marine fishes of tha two sides of Central 


Amerioa being absolutely identical,—implying a recent union of 
the twooceans and separatiqn of the continents—whila the molluses 
of the Pacific coast of America bear so close ao relation to those of 
the Caribbean Sea and the Atlantic coasta, as to indicato a somewhat 
more remote but longer continued seq passage. Tho straite cone 
nécting the two oceans were probably situated in Nicaragua and to 
the south of Panama, leaving the highlands of Mexico and Guatemala 
nnited to North Americ. 

Around the Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean Sea there is 
wide belt of rather shallow water, and during the altermio eleva- 
tions and subsidences to which this region has been subjected, the 
newly-raised land would afford a route for the passage of immi- 
grauts between North and South America, ‘The great depression 
of the ocean, believed. to have oceurred during the Glacial period 
(caused by the locking-up of the water in the two polar masses af 
ice), may perhaps have afforded the opportunity for those Intest 
immigrations which gave so striking a character to tha North 
American fauna in Post-Pligcone times, 

Among the changes which South America itself haa undergons, 
perhaps the most inrportant hag been its separation into 4 group of 
jorge islands. Such change is cloarly indicated by the immenaa 
area and low elevation of the great allwyial plains of the Orinoko, 
Amaron, ond La Plata, as well ag by certain features in the distr. 
bution of the existing Neotropical fauna, A subsidence of less than 
=000 feet ‘wonld convert the highlands of Guiana and Brazil mito: 
islands separated by a shallow strait from the chain of the Andes, 
When this occnrred, the balance of Jand was probably restored by 
an elevation of the extensive submerged banks on the east coust of- 
South Amorics, which in South Brazil and Pats mis ate several 
hundred miles wide, embracing the Falkland Islands, and reaching 
far to the south of Cape Horn. : 

Looking then at the whole of tho evidence at OUr command, wa 
seem justified in concluding that tho past histories of North and 





coutinonta the higher types of animul life es they were snocussively 
developed in ‘either hemisphere, These more perfectly organised 
beings rapidly gained the ascundancy, and Jed to the extination of 
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most of the lower forma which had preceded them, The Nearotio” 
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haa thus rim a course parallel to that of the Palmarctin region, 
althongh its fauna is, and perhaps always has been, less diversified 
and more subject to imonrsions of lower types from adjacent lands 
in the southern hemisphere. 

Sonth America, on the other hand, has: had « history in many 
respects parallel to that of Africa, Both have long existed ¢ither 
as continents or groupe of large islands in the southern hemie- 
phere, and for the most part completely separated from the 
northern continenta; and each, accordingly, developed its pecnliar 
types from thos ancestral and lowly-onganised forms which first 
entered it. Sonth America, however, some to have hnd.a larger area 
and moore favourable conditions, and it remained almost completely 
isolated till 4 later period. It was therefore able to develop a 
varied and extensive fanna of iteown peculiar types, and ifs: nnion 
with the northern continent has been ao recent, and is: even now 
maintained by 0 narrow an isthmus, that it has never been ovar- 
run with the more perfect mammalia tosnything like the extent that 
has ecourred in Africa. South America, therefore, almost as oom- 
pletely os Australia, has preserved for us examples of a nombenrof 
low and carly types of mammalian life, which, had not the entire 
comntry been isolated from the northern continent during middle 
and late Tortiary times, would long since have become extinct. 


There only remains for wa now to consider the relation, of the 
island-continent of Australia to Asia and South Anrerioa, with 
beth which countries it hes a certain amount of soological con- 

‘Australia, indnding New Guinen (which hae in recent times 
been united with it), differs from all the other continents by the 
extreme uniformity and lowly organisation of its mammalia; whioh 
ahoost all belong to one of the lowest orders—the marenpials. 
Monkeys, carnivora, insectivora, and the great and almost abi- 
quitous clasa of hoofed animale, are all alike:wanting; the only 
mammals besides marsupials boing a few species of a still lower 
type—tho monotremes, and a fow of the very emallewt forme of 
Todente—the mics. The marsupials, however, are very inmieroms 
and varied, constituting § families and $3 genera, of which there 
are about 120 known species. None of these families in represented 
inany other continent ; and this fact alone ie sufficient to prove thet 
Australia roust have romained almost or quite aolated during the 

In birds there is, a8 we mijht expect, les complete isolation, yet 
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there ara a mumber of very peouliar types. About 15 fumities are 
confined to the Australian region, among which are the paratiae 
birda, the honey-nckers, the lyre-birds, the trnsh-tongned Jorios, 
the monund-makers, and the cassowarie 

Our knowledge of the former maaniealian inhabitants of Anstralia 
is imperfect, aa all vot diseavered are from Post-Tertiary or very 
Into ‘Tertiary deposite. It is interesting to find, however, that all 
belong to the marsupial type, although several are quite tinlike 
any living animals, and some are of enormous se es Hole 
‘the mastodons and megatherinme of the northern continet 
the earliest Tertiory formations of Europe remains of sarenpiate 
have been found, but thay all belong to the opossum type, which is 
onknown in Australia; and this eines the view that no eom— 
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munication existed between the Paolwarctic and Australian regions 
even at this early period, Mach farther hack, however, in the Oulite 
and Trias formations, remains of a nember of small mammualia lia 
been found which. a6 alsadeh certainly arkuptal anf Gear aieacy 
close resemblance to the Myrmecodius, a small and very rare mam- 
ma] still living in Australia. An animal of somewhat similar type 
has been discovered in rocks of the same age im North America; 
and wa have, therefore, every reason to believe, that it was at or 
néar this remote epoch when Australis, or some land which has 
been since in connection with it, received a stock of mommalian 
immigrants from the great northern continent; since which time it 
has almost certainly remained completely isolated. 

The occurrence of the marsupial opossums in America has been 
thonght by some writers to imply an early connection between that 
continent and Anstralia; but the fact that opossums existed in 
Enrope in Eocene and Miocene times, and that no trace of them has 
been found in North or South America before the Post-Pliocens 

renders it almost certain that they entered America from 
Europe or North Asia in middle or late tertiary times, anil have 
flourished there in consequence of the less severe competition with 
more highly developed forms of life. 

The birds of Australia and South America only exhibit a few 
cases Of very remote and general affinity, which is best explained 
by the preservation in each country of once wide-spread types, bat 
ig quite inconsistent with the theory of a direct union between the 
two countries during Tertiary times. 

Reptiles are oven more destitute of proofs of any ench connection 
than oven mammalia or birda:; but in amphibia, fresh-water fishes, 
and insects the case is different, all these classes furnishing ox- 
amples of the same families or genera inhabiting the tempernmte 
paria of both continents. But the fact that anoh eases are confined 
to these three groups and to plants, is the strongest possible proof 
that they are not due to land-connection ; for all these organisms 
may be transmitted scross the octat in various ways. Violent 
storms of wind, flonting ice, driftwood, and aquatic birds, are all 
known to be effective meana for the distritmtion of thes animals or 
their ova, and the seeds of plants, All of them too, it mist be 
noted, ore to « considerahle degree patient of cold; the reverse 
being the case with true reptiles and land-birds which aro es- 
sentially hest-loving; oo that the whole body of facts seema to 
point rather to an extension of the Antarctic lands and islands 
reducing the width of open sea, than to any formor union, or even 
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Semmary aad Conclusion, 


Let us now hiriefly review tho conclusions at which wo have 
arrived. If we could look back ta remote Tertiary times, wa should 
probably find thut all our creat continents and oceans wero then in 
existence, and even bore a general resemblance to the forms and 
ontlines now 20 familiar to ix, But in many details, and especially 
in their-amount of communication with each other, we should 
observe important changes. The first thing we should notice would 
be a more complete separation of the northern and the southern 
continents, Now, there is only one completely detached southern 
land—Atstrmiin; but at that period Africa and South America were 
also vast islands or archipelagos, completely separated from their 
sister coutinents. Examining them more closely, we should observe 
that the great Euro-Asiatic continent liad a considerable extension 
to the south-east, over what are now the shallow seas of Japan, 
China and Java. In the south-west it would include Northern 
Africa, the Mediterrancan then forming two inland seas; while to 
the west and north-west it wonld include the British Isles, and. 
perhaps extend even to Iceland und Greenland, As a balance to 





these extensions, much of Northern Siberia and North-Western. Asia 


may have been under water; the peninsula of India would be an 
island with a considerable south-west extension over what are now 
the Laccadive and Maldive coral-reefs. ‘The Himalayas would baa 
nuMierate rane: of hills, the great desert pliteau of Central Asia 
fertile plain, the greater part of the continent would enjoy a 
tropieal or sub-tropical climate, whilo even the extreme north would 
anpport «luxuriant vegetation. ‘This great continent would abound 
inanimal Hfe, and would be especially remarkable for its mammalian, 
which would comprise aticestral forms of all our existing higher 
fypes, slong with a mmber of those lower grades of organisation 
(such as lemurs and opossums) now found chiefly in the southern 
hamisphere, == 

Connected with this continent by what is now Behring Straits 
and the Sea of Kamachatka, we should find North America, perhaps 
somewhat diminished in the east, but more extensive in the south 
ani north, and abounding as now with great inland lakes which 
wure situated to the west of tha present lake district, This manti- 
nent seoms to hare hod a less tropical climate and vegetation than 
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prevailed in the eastern lemisphore, but it supported ‘an almost 
equally varied though very distimet fauna, Ancestral horses no 
larger than dogs, huge tapir-like and pig-like animals, strange forms 
allied to rhimoceroses, the. Dinocerata—huge horned animals allied 
to elephants and to generalised Ungulata, and the Tillodontia, still 
more unlike anything now living, aince they combined charactors 

now found separated in the carnivora, the Ungulata, and the 
caliss Anoestral Primates, allied to both the lemurs and the 
Bontk American monknys, alet inhabited this continent 

Thé great land masses of the northern hi i AAT 
ty have posseseed between them all the higher typos oF animal lets 
and some of theaa seem to have been developed fur a time in one 
cottinent, and then to heve been transferred by migmtion to the 
other, where uloie they have quntinued to maintain themaclvas 
‘Thus thn elephants aud the camels uppear to be deerended fom 
what were aucw exclusively Amerioun types, while the opostuina 
‘were as ourtainly European. Many groups, however, never panied 
from the continent In which they originated—the civete, liyanns; 
and giraffes being wholly eastern, while the Oreodoutida and 

‘Brontotherids were no less exclusively western. 

South America seems to havé been onited to the northern con- 
tinent once at least in Seoundary or early Tertiary times, sinew it 
was inhabited in the Eocene period by many forms of mammalia, 
auch as rodents, felines, and some auolent fortus of Ungulata, 1 
iust ales hava possessed the ancestors of thi Edentata (though thiy 
have not yet been discovered), or we should uot find sich « variety 
‘af strange and gigantic forme of this order in Inter Tertiary deposita 
in this part of the world only. During the preater part of ths 
Tertiary perio, therefore, South America must have loon separated 
from the North, and thus protected from incursions of higher furtus 

“of mammilia which were there go abundant Tha only does ii 
seein possible to understand the wichecked dovelopment of m= 
many large but comparatively helpless animals as the Mdentata of 
tho Pampas and the Brazilian caves—a develupmont only compar- 
able with that of the Australian morsupials, «till more completely 
abut off from all competition with higher forms of life. 

Th ‘Africs the evidence of a long period of insulation is somewhat 
more complic And lees oasily apparent, but, it. sevms to me, equally 
contlusive. We hay, first, the romarkable fauna of Madagaerar, 
in which lemiire and insectivora predominate, with a faw low 
fortns af peat, lint none of the higher animile, such aa apes, 
antelopes, buffaloes, ginaffis, chindoeroses, olephunts, lions, leopards, 
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und byenas, which swarm on the continent. The separation of 
important groups existed jthere. Now, we know that all these! 
large animals lived in Europe and Asia during luts Miocene times, 
while lemurs are only known there during the Eocene period, and 
were probably even more abundant in lute Secondary times. It is 
off from Europe and Asia during the whole intervening period, or 
the same development of high forma and- extinction of low would. 
fuve gone on in the one country-min the other. ‘Tho istenm 
ofa number of low and isolated types in South and Weat Africa, 
which are probably a remnant of the anciunt fauna of the country, 
iz ulso favourable to this view.* At the time we are considoring 
therefore, wo must look upon tropical and South Afrioa, with 

jadaeaecar, 26 forming a completely isolated land or arohipdlagd, 
pethaps, formed another island or group permanontly separated 
from the larger masses, Theextra-tropical portion of South Africa 
wns alse probably more extensive, affording an area in-which its 
ronuirkable flora was being developed. 

Turuing to Australia, we should probably find it, at ¢his remote 
period, more extensive than it is aow, including in, its anes New 
Guines and same of the adjacent islands, as well se Tasmania; 
while another extensive lund muy have occupied thu site of the 
New Zealand group, Itmay be considered certuiii that, whatever 
elevations and subsidences thes» countries have’ mudergone, they 
have not been connected cithar with Asia, Africa, or South 
America during the whole Tertiary period. | 








Ti cunclusion, I would expecially remark, that the various chanes 
in the outlines and motual relations of our continents, which Thave 
niw ¢ndeavoured'to establish, must oot be supposed to have beon 
all etrietly contemporaneous, Some mmy have boon a little earlior 
ora little later than others; some changes may have bean slower, 








~ Fhede pacullar forme are, in Weal Atrios, Peredictions and dlretsesbus, 
peeilias Gencrs of Latiuriie—Potmnegols, an mytatiq form of Inaeddienre—— 
Pose aml Noadinia (Viverridm , unl Anemadarus | Sctricdes | Tu Booth Afrion, 
tha Chrysochlurlda ne suk | 


il Mee 
the fumily Proteliia, Mydinwaie one of the Mustelides: cae : 
ail Mpstivsiaye (Muriitse): “Bathyerye err pie Mahscothrtz, 


the Cape hare) Mpodida): Petromye (Eehimyicle) - ca a apecies uf Cvgaletapea 
(Oryckeropaliie) 









| Tees 20m Ty have had but a short duratio 
others ORE Are sreenaten te through monet derntt greg At pat han 
But, notwithstanding this uncertainty os to details, the great 
features of tha geographical revolutions which 1 have indicated 
appoar io ‘be established by a mass of concurring evidence ; ane 
the leson they teach us is, that althongh almost the whole of what 
de-now dry land has undoubtedly once lain deap beneath the waters 
of the ocean, yet such changes on a great scale are excessively 
slow and gradual: so that, when compared with the highest eiti- 
mates of the antiquity of the human rcs, or even with that of 
most of the higher animals, our existing continenta and oceans may 
be looked upon ag permanent features of the earth's surface. 





“egyptian antares i Aes at thee ra pray Ger ah heand 
a! sutetesduirstanel are results of the great work of Mr, Wallace 
on tha distribution of animals throughout the globe. ‘The views which had 
Been expressed had bein, arrived at after a la and active lif devoted to 


SSHEN pecorantigs en ackich the Cee eee poke card ti Sean 





wor tisk tharetoss they would ret ahoctly ha pablied in in, the *Pr owed 
Aeros scdhenadi gio ons rp all whe hal heanl ha aes 
reading at their leisure the vast variety of facts that had heen ‘Drought onder 
their notice. Thero could be only one opinion as to the looture being o very 
Gtting eretinuation of those which had preende it, It was the of the 
werics for the Sersion, and he trusted that the Society would ice) that they had 
y realised the object that the Council had in view in instituting them, 
Want of time bad prevented Mr, Wallace iince: SHer pn to dual with the form, 
ha had shown what an interdependence there waa between the phyaleal 
conditions of the earth and the distribution of animal life, and it was impos 
rthing othe sts that distribution waa, without Sesistig oho 
| “of the causca which had led to #, In order at all to comprehend the 
yaical problems that Mr, Wallace had dealt with, itwns necessary to tu refer 
eect dence: neh amet Why 
ehodl the cael wna the date-palm be distifictive of Arabia anc 
ae eioniaen lence. teat dh Feoben m ‘a senocintes. 
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tropleal life nbandant, thopgh now cout 
case Hig les steppes and dessin Mr. Wallaco bud sheen 





Imlia wad st one time, what probably many persoms 


reason for 

snes] sadhcrinty Paant if waa now, teolated by an ocean that ron new je 
to the north ex well as to the south ; eal that partion of Ambin mnat at one 
Paricd hav been deep under the oceat, Ttaly and Greece, bet wach onde 
connected with Africa, aa Spain aby pune Bas while tha Mud 





formed two basins instead of one large sea, A good deal bad heen heard lately 
Site, src exchecging usteile ieeiioe s dose tavtontin oat 2 the Atlantic - 


Surin, and exchanging a sterile desert for a deep navigable sea, ‘There was very 
little doubt that ac all events southery Africa was once entirely Leolated. from, 






ok very Alt Te account of the earth, except as it was the | 
human race; but even fiat led to navi as to why there wera mick die 
types of men, and those inquiries lod deepar into questions of peoloey, | 
considerstions involved attention toa vast mass of facts,and peoerap 
dealt onty with the stirfies of ila earth, was but avery small part 

whole question. Pacts must be co-crdinated which were not merely derived 
from the wirfree tmt from fosvil remains. Ifa rhinoceros was found 
high on the Thibetan ranges, it showed conclusively that, that which was now 
tage taba ae ints? ut one time have had a tem perutore, 
ALL these things revealed by geology tanght that the earth was not now what 
if was many inknown ages ago, but that it hod wi 

Tt perhaps wie some consolation to know that these anges had bean very 
adele rd my lt waa pretty evident from what Wallace had as 
iat erate out, that the earth wasat preest very much what {it woe op 


Hey 


and continenta many millions of yran aco, He wad clad tha 


pots 
the had: ben with the presunoe of the sovereign wher stead 


ai the of the list of the Societ a honorary members, The Exaperor of 


Brasil had aleo honoured them tho fast time he was in England, and be hud 
ateays heen-avery loyal and faithinl member of the Grogra “ap peeps 


pp rigs evidences of the interest hw continually “dear 
[eles cee ee eg + woakt a glod ts son that’ go ls 
i ve ik 


mule to extem! lho Society's work, and at the same time to 





for the Inbillectuoal treat he had | 


Thr Pease then aunotnosd that the Meetings were adjourned untif- 


next Session, in November, 





sce aged pil Nie en eae yf pag hein 


mn 


tir: 


¥ scientific character, In conclusion he i raed a vote of thank 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 
(Mrinted by order of Uonncil.) 


1,—The Arctic Expedition of 1873-76, By Cicewests KR. Miuauan, 
oh, Fee, secrelary Kas, 


| 1 —lsrody oy tint Eetuems ro opranr a Meviwan ue Azeri Reweaned 


Te the flowing Paper T wish it to be Gnilesstoad thet xp views of opi) 
‘that may We exyresel are iy own, atil that | am mlely feepummil 


Wn, bn 18H, the Council of the Royal seal Schoey ane 
| to milvocete ptoniote the ex m if the eksoan rasion tout ae 
Nhe cal tl :grest work could unly be sceomp 
ati paepetied re toist foliow mnother until all the 
tai ediaMa by bisvah wena, le ths Geld ot toqetey, tnd hoes Cheat 
7 2 cts naipirdd alhamtarg hehe clipe chtomboera psi Rnb 0 
Of IETE-6; and }¢ now beomei necessary by take stock of quiz 
cream [ aromiadas, bad by ite light to couskler the next mep in advance 











| eee sig tal venta 


a Dhara ondertaen to oem up andl inke stock of what hes beet achieved, 
patlly aeithe constant ussistant aud aivieer of Blerand Osborn from the day 
hea) he begin to advucalo the moewal of Arctic researc tn 1865, until the 
dey Clie death, Hot l do not tale upon myself to mort that the Vinwy and 
iaions T now put ee aoe cee ee. whieh Osburn would hare 
melt 7 we paver differed whils working together. Wo hil been 
mesmmatce during far yiars, we hal wervil togithur in the enue Arete 
Expo Our Trimlbhip had ston) the test of thirty yam Whon 
Osbor 5 wut to Beminy ini March 1860, hu. entrust all his novos nile and oor 
om et eae tk pen coalereligedacdn epson 
“opetin Ty wars arc, 
air By wale semua, ke oh ey 
worn ackipiterd Cou of the Gengrapha Sei 


tyes ihe i of Wier . by th : 
which welt kare lelitenl to Onvors if ph Porn worl are As mah 
fi 





























ma ya a from bi ems, 
(Thin wpe yi. the two muatn divisions of the au 
ot rotic ‘ex: Bion, and tha inmins of securing 


e Todidbaisd wok vice tTa th oa wt ek yee: saan Soa 

a BN gg thea bo truiky the North-west Pressure or to reall } 

North’ Pole, Paige at “ec theke adap aah aid cay wat ppcne 

for the latter But the advauos of kuiwledeu 

sie kcal a ee cagfal title remualts wither in 1 othe? shes 

fsally disoe reacting the N Polo. Thows objects therefore, tu be 
“cre Ii bio Her weal Quit Glan tia Avetis siacs tery’ weal have De 

reat yport from any of tha learned Soclethes, withont whith enecees 





to pach, ths North Pole—an utterly nseless qunst—wair its 


minia object 
co Shc aeorsply by bethortag tha tress lines cat on 
in Oo coat ocrt 
the conditions of land oat a within. the cao area: ith aed, 
and ‘oy «caf examdnation of the the land: in apd “ich 
observation and Ac reae as as lu plyalcs by a eda series OC slaare 


least wa 
a Shei ie lente ic of, Ari ego, hy mn 


formulated, But thbry is another objee whieh had grat weight wth Sula 
Osborn. Hi «pecially dwelt upon Pinatenen of encuraging a 
maritime enterprise, and of giving Prices aploroeat to the Ney i ti fer 
poee—e tral natal o 

riaok itfisnce tn Rotisiaig toe 2 alan et catatane on 






Ae weit Tel: G 


penpirated, ant the desired gongess to bd secure! "Tha fret r 
taut by two ctattis Wf experienes be that ho extensive and taal ox NOTIN 
eget aaspeag ear oy be flowing com ti | sens 
Pasi ty eng Heke only ollowing a comet ) seccre! 
Arotic canon ie thar, to secure efficient, ‘at loset ona winter ernat bo Bsa 





Trento | 
10, We now come ty the mean wherby tha siknoee Volar aroa ia 0 bo 











ae ats at Cor cain! iL This ta essential in order to 


‘value, The thint rate id that nvens | 
gr ig re anole ap dag ti trarwdentt caraale Sea 
and thit it must bo sopplomunted by weigetmvaliing, The explor 
GO mibes of coast by o aledee-party ia worth mom to selene than the 


oak gabe dig age pearly Be muy. fn the former cae the 
foci, aul ‘ 


slivers Pe gooluzy, 
ait hs lattie's const noes Celie oastlbinn pvt by a dotued 
it ok chat, id Cat Thy two totus will toe leer com pruriesey.. 
C1, “The expericnce of centorie of Arctic research bos (ius tested iti te 
cwiablisimant of thre dstvu whieh form unarring gublas ty us who inherit 


lL. Narigais along # coast line, uch waved the drifciow ponte, 
I. einen (0 Jaws at leat ona winter at x point beyond any hithertn 




















HL. ‘The mint be looked bcsaPtannigl dt 
| sy gun | moa meni a operations, su 


main 

With the objects of y eat carat te ae tha inmais of secunng those 
objects thus sea formulated: the next Vee was to decide by whieh 
suite teadine to the unknown area toad North Pole those essential 
oo conti best bo found. ey first place, there must be yma rs 

Ly tg He ti Aagthlaaae ft enaetelion 
Tn the second there must be s proapect of “indive aiuto wine 
tuittwrs Leynnd the threshold of the hitherto discovered Tegion, At that 
or, Smith Sound, and the eat coast of Greenland, slime met ech eon- 
Leainaoas Of these two, Smith Sound offared two const lines for exploration 
lL of ones ite sisal ot wat believed to ba less difficult, and to offer 
chance of winter quarters beyond the threshold of the 
aukoown region, and final finaly the means of mtr, ia cat of ise, wey 


whieh £9 commence the discovery of tho. vead unknown aris, 

18, ‘This was the train of reasoning by sehich we arrived wt the conclusion, 

that to nensedlaga take tt of Arctic discovery, and to make a suconssful 
Ie C the examination of the unknown area, the first expedition 
ebonlil pa the ronte of Smith Sound, 

I the Fk eet ee eree All hese points ‘hell Geen muon 
carefally invosticated and’ consid Sherard Osbom read ia Seas Fane 
8 meriombls Eeesting of the pica! | Soclety, on the E of the 
“sya adi J waa that two steamers ¢ ce Cements: 

hep fs one sod winter s Jaa bolle ne ik the cither 
shoul press westerm sborg pa for as Wing #pring, 

pee were to be directed over the nuknown area, [he de falc 
eimiimerated the valua valnable resulty to be secured from Arctic exploration. 

natea In the 1 r ond interesting discussion which followed the reading of 

Srckisco, General Sabian, Capialn. Ee ¥.- Hastilon,, Coptata 
arabica neral tun, ytakn ton, 

| Sor Aipeg tg Bao hey wars oppciel “by. Gaptats Richarda, the 


Th. orb March 18605, Ouhorn was obliged ta go to Bombay, leaving the 
cans in my leas-experienced hands, and an opposition commenced, the text of 
Sse tena two letters from Ih, Potermann, On Spat 10th, 1865, T read a 








ot a nienting of the G hieal Society on tha Test Route for North 
Pee Baru edhe ilded some fresh arguments in support of 
Osten te views, Pitesinanh'a Wises wene ldo ‘raed: aid, almond 


! stab er Sir George Pack and Admiral Collinsan), 
iba ty deiend the position Cis nimber of Dr, Potermann's ert 


night gt be wivan i tien, if they bad not been quite 
pbaldy Admiral Rictards a perenp penhpad poke 
i doankis es ABs ofeach point in the two letters 2 


be a 

Ii. oe Petermann's letters wore written to advocate the Spitzbergen route 
for Poinr exploration, thai is, ihe dewpatch of vessels to the pack, away 
from the. tarul, the nerth ef the Spitsbergen group, In his fret letter he 
aasigna ros Eagan 5 tee teltrence for this-route, | Tht Bret is 
“Yorage from Euplanc a the B Polo in shorter hy Spitzberger 


hee ee wishing tn establish @ me of 
whieh Fire Ai oops igh pany 


> © Tn thw disettnien after the reniline of Sir George Narmi'e Paper, on Marels ah 
ai | 








Sees isiran idea may bn Eenida of the oa be thts sesettion. ‘The 

filth argument {a zs maybe il fife of is aero 

friar OFOr, NOt Even In Winter, hor covers] with solid koe fit fur alerlgetra- 
velling. ‘This is really the strowzest objection ta the pl aera 






the constant movement of the ico away from land will make : 
Frees Sie eek ee earn 8 enter tt tall The th scr nt 
from ‘Sir Edward © to navicablo sea was ex re 
away to the north; an “What out teh skippers vowed they lind eriledt to 
88° 's., and beyond the Polo Titel, ‘The staternent respecting fa jes 
very reverse of the real fact ‘T'hat officer, at his extreme point, fou the fos 
thicker and the floes more extensive than any he liad ly met: with 
and there was a strong yellow ice-blink always orersyi Y bortherm 
horizon, showing that tha dod ae tll siretaied away to the northward 
The argument derived from the Duteli Pee ay safely be left to ehift 
for iteeif. in of vena ot la. Ti wer a onde ea 
conaiath aca anil not (ta a Tere nasumption ; conmnt, it 
Moog that the Spl Spltzbergen route is the worst that could by geltebenh, 


weight with those who prefer lusty anid 
cic i iy Pei exploration, ¥ 
18. Somttah for the first letter, The second letter contains the fullowing 
argument. Dr. Petermann urges that thery will be uo difficulty in boring 
through the Polar ios-fcliy nar north of 80°, because Sir James Hoss cot thro 
a extemnve pack in the Antarctic Regions in luti¢nds 62°, alter It had dei 
and become josse cose for many hundreds of miles over a in. 





2 bradhaper pte North of § a : any Tease pouhinge : 

Tito the ica te at the memy of tha drifting Boes and: theta, ian v 
ia land-ion, ‘alone which 4 Vesst! can make progress while the tac 

dsift past. The consequence thut whilp = fleet of whalers pasara 2 


wet Ba every yuar, 10 veseel | ae ever penetrated through the pack 








7 zd, » ond T 
 fuocess was obviously he 






ef ghee ing: 


seaweed Sees ebe: | 
—s, nevertheless, dmifte of 
lntters uy other sciuntifio Bocteties, anil a & mont encourging reply was received. 
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signed by Sirf the Duke of Semer=t 
Teneivel_6 nithation, His Grace, hownver, naturally. said that aa Arctic 
Aapaiaton., His Gee, how Tite conld not decide that 
question; and that it wool! be better to wait for ver EAI 
ition, which was then abot to be sent to Spite 
. 18 only remained. to wotch for another y of me 
fasting Ean gestion. Dat era Osborn, on heer fem ein | 
did not reinx hia efforts. eign enteral 
pein Artic kl Oshorn'’é inspiration, I wrote an article in 
aie. Qaareerty. Fi Revisw for sri Pape NE mat mae eee and articles on the 








voice, For instance, M, Norlenskilid « Chee © fdse aldo rity feel 26th 
Sao it gens i pst Piss yghadailick or 


mennot force ite way between the lesa a veazel, 
by steam, All exserience seems to that the Polar is he Be 
povered with compact unbroken jee, te f with closeby-packed 
drift, in which, during certain very Ptaman mga Lest: feast gM ogra oo ai 
“he fond, whiteh Apertures, however, do nok ox lest engl pn e 

Oubsrn qootel Noninnskitid, Koldewey, and Payer sa practical man; and 
adi tithe tion of the sont by Sele Sout Da Se ee 
Hlenre Hawiinam, then President of the Geographical Society, vontatedd 
rein tin of Arctic discovery, anil ever afterwards not oniy co-speniee 
lxborn, but took mo feding ond active part in furthering the 
Th. Hooker and Dr..Carpmter dwelt pon the ralnable achentifie momilts. Of at 
“Arctic weearh. Sir Georgy Bock again warmly supported Ogborn's ree 
and Aitmiral Hichanls, who had at the foruer meeting oppoved 
“roget, now gave in bis adhesion to It. 

20° T then drafted a Report for the adoption of a Committee hi 
thr Gormell of the he Cleograyieal Rociety 10 coosder the bent rae of Uitging 
the subject belle the Government: consisting of Sir George Back, Admini 
Caltinean, Aidtmiral Chmimanney, Admiral Richants, Bir rola ‘MeCiintock, 

ipinin Sherand ‘Ubon, Dr. Ban, Afr. Panclay, aod rave 
23. In this Beport the three canons of Arctic exploration were repented, the 
various beintific resworches were eoumemied jn detail, and all) mention a 
reathiee the North Pale ae an object, wna purposely exclude. The Sintt 
Sound route was recommended na the beet Pic exploring now eonei-inte, 
and this Ibetiasine geographical Knowledge, The was tinanimotaly 
| by all the snr othe Camu at alan by thn Cone of te 


~ 34, In, Judy Uh72 1 bezen fea cet of editing the ' Geos 
rery. Un the sade grumleer L coma 
j q J i ; = Ha i 1 a El 
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tt wns ot tw raise The secon wlition ion rapidly 


pulife opin which’ hat takin plaos ince 1505. A bealthy interest in the 

Tie ac of the Arctic worthies of former days was taking the 
place of entering indifforenee, aml Eneolishien were ature morn becrmites lly 
ty the itepertance of maritime ent 

36. In August 1872, Paper on ‘ai thee Hiren of of Arctic Research, by Sher] 

was rund at the meeting of the Britislry Asmeciation at Brizhton, 

26. On December With, 1472, Sir Don Rawiinson ond Sherant Oubara, 
accompanied yy Ue. Hooker and a largp tim, hed an interview with 
Mr, Lowe and Mr. Goschen Goschen, to urge the lnmportanoe of des an, Artic 

tion; and the whole matter was fully opens both by Sit Henry and 
by Ovbom., Bart the reply wee unsstisiac 

27. Official donlta were, however, on ere of be ovemomn, All 
Clasees of the people, thanks to eborn's cxortiona, wore bogim : 
with men of science in the desire that the tratition of Arttle i 
ie: preserved and handed down in posterity ; and that Enelisimen should bag 
shanden that carerof coble adventure which has dome 6o mitch’ to sachin 
Er cosar gptanaa i ctl dhopatirtgael Serpe” rmsititmdtin, "The 

| auch enterprises, was rapidly being revived, 
year 1878 was one of sonch nctivsty, On the 1b of February I 
rad Pape, ata meting of ont Sey, om eset Dipsveron eto tz 
and on atterupte to reach the Pals ory Av Spitabens tmeridiasm, | 
2 it wea shown that the best route for ch the : 
hind in view waa by Smith rye On t son Sir rage Rawlines 









declared that the Society wou he detmatch ofan 


expediti tony way of Sith Sun teatous by Ut crite tha ar nies ont 

comet line would be discovered and ex Hors x the nowt impevtant acai 
Tilis atteioel. 

=o. The goal-was now In view. A few more woell-conceired req] effcrta, end 


Moonen Was secrrrid. Osborn found that the nd bobe stage official, ang 
most ubstinately clung was bated on the suppose! dangers anil 


ai of jee-mavication. He thermfore came to the conclnaian. tleat 
Beditne weeet tend eee or pet fas of petion than some practical. pepe ar: 
izial, and thas Tt wna desdinbla t eicer alonld tue Anetio 


in a/whales, eod restierny with a fall report of all lie Hina meer ann! 
He selected for this is service Consmamder A, H, Markliam, who 


Then cm," the secon edition of which aes ie ‘lez was 

Bers fe cs c interes! in Artic work. 
In the spring of 1874, a 
graphical Socigtics was appcintedl an exhaustive Memorendom ob 
the ahi reli to be rived ree rotio explortion, und on the rassous 
anch researchna can beat be acooasplished by a tarral expedition: 

sie! beg alemredaa aut ag Tha Conunttios was tompossd of the sani 
matibers saat on the Arctic Committee of 1872 for the = 
aii) of Dr, Hooker, Mr. Unek, Mr, Prostrieh,. Or. iter, Dr, eis fr, 
Evapa, General Strao and Mr. Forguaaon jie the Thos 
Memirsmium, dated ftine 1878, which was widely diatritisted, th 
resulta were fully dischased ina series of nu anos Levetetads 
Saher cee beat Pretwich, Gieneral Sts : 
while the arguments derived) from former experience and and yenend policy were 









cre Oormmuittos of the Toyal and Raoyal Geo- 
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by Sheard Osborn, Masini bar ye se rae Gureuteee tote 


ll Yet ie ease the Joint Committee, an! 
ia to a ao 12, che objet wa dat Yo 
Segoe os te tecrnph arwscspiether nnkoown region 


all aifasion to attain the hichrst ne hatitude ipoasible, o¢ sacle the 
“a Stain Ties Rapes vote Tepeeteeat Exploration, 
y SL 3, Lread a Paper on portance of Arcic 

at the meeting of the British Association at Bradford: and in. the: following 
Cetober I contributed an article on the same abject to tha * Contemporary 


32. ms dua eek to ste the lete success of the efforts 
of Sherand areas ert iat worked ked with mae red ale ts 


eile sot se 


Mtge On the tof og, I st 1874, aspen nd Hawlinson sey inten wh 
coker ny Averett Bread dull 

we Diiraci, abd bo te Lith of November the’ Prime = 

bor to: Sir Wiinsen announcing et 
had detereinel to love no tne fa Organi wena as Gove the two 
objects being Sa hai of this region round the North Pole, amd the en- 
couragcment of enterprise, 

4, The further measures connected with the equivament, ond the tnatrarc. 
finns, the passed into the hands of the Admiralty Two vessela were 
Eeasen Novernber re and Potency 167s nn na en we neat 











sited Halal oat x iss Wich poed om i scommncdations, sh 
kept in mind, ‘The Conncil, in all ite svemartnta, diecuedad thi derestto 
of the highest poes sible porthern latitnde and the attemjt to rench the North 
Filo. ag til ob eee ‘Sach ama ib were cousidered to. be 





Sonn | bet tier alioee fo objects | 

they fn he bn tint ld a 

oh. msoocbichy rg hate Srwapascaels Royal Geoeraphie 

Te eet Chat they woukt Expedition 
route recommeniied by ite Connon the sarang ship wan, if ‘possible, 

to cress the threshold of aay itotahtite 4 and winter in o vise ah pe yon 

| ' former and exploration was to be | 
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Connoil, and: Fellows of the Tt Geographical Society, before they calle’ 
from Portemonth on the 2 Boch a Mey, recite arctic rd & work of ex= 
plorinig the North Polar Hezion oorsknl : - graulttally, 
pcb ead Sey Wh from. the Smith Sox Eapetiiee en it-wonld do more 
then explore as largo a portion of ericson sapere th froma ita hase 
of operations with the thean of. ita ta ilepesal, 


T—Srocesarct, Resvics oy ree Ancric EXrenrriow ti 1878-7n, 


68, The Arctic Eapadition retummed in Oetober 1870, after kav wu 
ceeded in crosaing the threshold wf the unknown ion by tho Smith 
rotite, snablished a base of operations beyond it, » explored , the tnknown 
area from He pao the nines extent pomibla with the meat pila rai a 
posal As fir as the main object uf the Admiralty ‘het ee af 
attainine the hichest northern Intitide possible), the "Alert had 
aan north latitude eo attained by any ship; sho had-wintered farther 

had ever winterd before, and Captain Markham had 

reli se 1 Sy a Ar sis a polnt neame the North Pole than atv human ie 





0. Tt was fonnd thust the coast lines beyond Hobeson beson Channel trended aw: : 
to Wert and north-east, ~eaat, forming the shores of n frown Palar Sea, and from te 
base of operntions eer br oor abe Alert in eee *- tho inembers: of the 


of thi ditance the fn of te Tone wae of the same character Ite 
Fk lon Was Geta tebe Co Bee aera 


taken, and they abow the way in which. the whl: is aa well sa iin 
grvat uge, Se nage bad been broken off from the ne of jes, ond 
‘Were grounded in f sg et fo Po : the whole const. | 


apg ‘The ler?, in. Siete 1875, had thus reached ap eapwetpertea tiles 
ea of phoient ioe inturvimt urvening between those lonely shores atid tho orth Pole. 
Ib ia not, howover, ono vast congeals) mass peter motion, which woxyld 
have been the savo if it had been: formed in a stagnant and eentien On 
the oon ony, St i subjected! to annual dieraption, and to violent emnmotinn 
durling the minum tmomtion, Barly in July the whole tmass ia in motion, 
iriving bac h the winds and currents, its tele et 
being towards the eaut, Pho floes grind against each other and arg lirokon in 
Faanents, while, whenever the anzular ar corners of any of the Golly mee. 

there poole af water aro formed, In September the frost seix Slt in, and thee 
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pools and tinrrow lanes ane freee: over with foe that becomes about #ix feet 
thick during the winter; bot mootiem etill ¢ nd pidees of bitemmocks 
ate thrown op between the foc The stiliness of the Polar winter docs not 
prevail mmtil late in October or November. ‘Then a new formation of ice com- 
menoes, and goes on for seven mottha, whieh far more than counterbalanced 
the deesy durtiy the summer. 

43. Captain Murkham’'s memerable journey away from the land from April 
te June 178, directly across the frosen Polar Sea, cave further opportan 
of utudying Ha character. Tt was found to consist St recy aah cod seal 
Hoes, separated of ive hummoecks from 30 to: 0 feet high, end some- 
times a quarter of a mile wide, while the ceeasional streams cpg is 
the fot of the hitmmocks were narrow and of small extent bormmock 
Fidget consisted of » vast oullection of débrin of the previous summers hroken- 
Bela sites (OF Kigalar ticoen ot coery DOING chaps, The. toleneenats 

nites a io TE 
foes of aecient ice were ¥ Stiga, eal Type a Terihasn’s route, Lares 
Sees usa yt grant ar ered me ee 
= a opening en was 
‘The aurinces of the floes were gaping sadreledeet Satin! bine- 
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Toate bios Inari te Bobet Nec the 4: betanen. 

ng fled with snow deeply sored into algo the- a ng wind, , 

Sock if the nature of the great Polar ¢ sha ehaedvite loatige 
from Smith Sound, which waa discovered tak visto Hexpeiicions ok Tane-Th 
It'is so totally different {rom the Polar met with north oe apn? 





that, with a view to that precision without which Physiol G Geograph 
nuke SF W briana ts Send seosmamty Chak been Bueetageeee tor AER 
be applied to it, This portion of the Polar Ocean waa, therefore, named tha 
Pansoonratic Sea, or sea of ancient ior; a name which has now been adopted 
by geographers both in England and on the Continent. 
45. Careful and diligent objervation limnishod some dats by line 
might be formed of the probable extent of the Palaceryeic Bea, 1 
cotati Sa tatot Ceau Wok qanue ty Ulli dowib: Genuine Ula trees ieaseunall sare 
height of 2500 feet and npwards-on- clear days, and there waa-not a sign of 
land. But there aro other conslderztions all tewling to the ame conclusion. 
There are no flichte of birdé to the north, which certainly would ‘be the core 
if there wae land ; and the only living thing that was ascn on the Palmocrystic 
a the northern division of dlodkces, wad a little enow ‘that bad 
from the nearestalore. Furthor evidence ia fnrnished hy tho fet that 
auinaal murite fife alsiemt cearea to exist in the ion-covered: Polar Sem. ‘The 








| a floes commence, ‘Fhe fuleons, which prey on: marine ‘Life, alae 
= Tira Bowie, tha he Are nl et mails 
ornaller num i ta! Welle sy ot eet fn : 





} 


47, The great extent of thin Polar Ocexa js assumed on the xboro grounds 
cae iW alay eridanoe that it el batt ele eens The northern 


. - Another indication of the present shallawnes of 
the Polar Sea ia the general repent w Tal of the adjacent band, Drift wood 
was found far above any point to which it equld have been carried by lee or 


43. The shore of the Palmocrystic Sea to the westwanl, after 





t Colombia, trends away scuth of west; and it was deduced, from gimi- 
of tides, direction of prevailing winds, and novemente of the tee, that 
evidence 2x regunis the drift. of tho ice, and the comparison of winds with 
thos cal by the Germenia on the east) coast of Greenland, lot te 
the belief that the north coast, from the farthest point discovered by, Coin 
| Seumont also tretded wonth to Cape Bismarck, A study of thice. 
fessor Hanghton confirms this view, 

40. As reranda the distribution of land and es within the noknown area, 
and its genoral hydrography, the discoveries of the Exp tion ure important, 
Amd it weg happans that when a naw gee ieal (act te revealed, throngh: 
the |; ins 6 erp ieee dpa found. & ; it ping nen ge 
ignlaiod teces of Hedi while ly ston ahine ag t wert, and were 
uot intelli shout i, ‘Tun the value o€ dissoretin’ ie 

Tsk ho 


fined 





50, Esferring to the information gathored by former exples 
Captain Collineen, in coasting along the Arctic ahore of Worth 3 
covered thug simifar ancient [eo composed the park bonding thi lane of oper 
Water along which he was able. to aay a westward io the Anderpriss in. 






L5L, When be wintered in 








Ha deecribos it aa“ tremendous,” uni hy eame to the 
Conger hr anon at see ear Seana 
“the character aml a atice at the puak driven against the Jani, and th. 
every iirectio milocearward. ttideons whhy qunyineed hin or the impossthility of 
Za 















mente” re then Was teain the Malaoeryatic 8 ee 
BE: Standing hy iesclls ke na olated proaraphical fact. ‘a 
by Collinson, Sehr, an! Mecham, ge the whole troth. "Wits 
si pneieehae ie alone before him, Sherard Osborn saw ot once that ni one whe 


et rasta dlewhere into the Arctic Regions hud ever met with siniler 
ice, Ho described spooler petra E ceraty adres ge c+ dene 
and ‘fro in an enclosed ares, bounded on the suth by the shores af North 
on the weet by Wrangell Land, and on the esst by Banky and 
Prince Patrick Islands.  Byt where was the boundary to the north? 
Shera Osborn needed the data furnished by the recent discoveries to guide 
him. In their absence he come to the conclusion, which was justified 
j Ttecpingley = Pyro lnc h py alee got obpeloan ic 
landlocked sea, it was bounded to north land goqutinminer west 
aiteleat ceteey cis te Expedition ef 1875-70 have thrown light 
+ ied oP nia all: these: fibeesating questions. We now know that tho 
extends fram the shores ef Norts Aurea to the north cost 
cect ee ine for the gap of 400 miles which tr 
between Prince Patrick Inland and the mout western: : 
shay of wi ed tT na a Ss inoed 1 rom 
a, tide, and drift. ‘The sea ie alas shewn to | 

are nai alien hag Brigit 

me Fat i a (oes Sacarn 
ale as that 

ote reaction eagact and coined on alle 





st 


a + 
ee 
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had groonils for hater while Pebeteimates had not. The former authori 
had gnthernd from the officers of the Juwaligator that the ice waa compara 
Uvely motionless, that it never wont moro than a fow miles off the American 
count, lonving nm narrow belt of nati pe that, directly the gale cossed, it 
_ back With iti edge grounded in LOO feet of water. We nov h 
thus this is y partially correct, and that in portions of the Talnocryatic Soa 
hao dt Lo te ent altho Ut of the unciemt loo finds a mena of 
ay andl atten agaiont tho Seductions royectig Ta Tonal of 





= ip i 
hort] armint Lap eceme | Fy t water lilo 
‘the oar mins which es cold carttt, socks a arith enuthward a! « 

OPE es = cis ppneag Sh ny urged, ‘The warmer water, 
lowing, wi between prendanl and A Spits & eolmarizic phe ts 
eppens fu come ture along tho Siberian const, an aided by the 


ne Taitiey See Regiim* (th et), pp, 1190, 








Smith Sound chatidate from Ou : Traballa to Cape Toion, ta well ee af the 
shores of the Pulascrrstic Sen oh alihves vhike of Rakeion Channel. Collections 
of mocks oni fossiig were made ai orery point, including (a rere eon ples 
Upper Silurian series, and the Tudntein limestone shells and comla of ape 





GF. 1 new tr : and management of the | wh 
sured thes valuable results. Consisting of two wtenmor adr vably ollicered 
end tomined, it hal on advantacs over former expeclitions composed of tulling 
vesield towed by steam tenders, Bat, on the other bond, it suffered from 








TT PUL ear ! iF hn ben wl £ ; ¥ nh ; r 
Gf; The most essential dhjeet in the oundurt of ai Arctio Expadition, an 
the ertcial Lost Of ix success, is tho crossing of the threshold of the nakiown 
Litherto discovered. If this is achieved, uncess js certs It may be alight 
FT ‘ + bur Sine Nicittine of wioneas Le Orriain, if a bose operations ia 
established within the tmknown tgion. ‘The navieation of the ehannala 
fading north from Smith Soand le thn most diffioult of any that bas been 
eager Seach ey cae 

hel iraiiel, there Is great and constant — 
0 sit this ons hin 


have four winter quartets on (Lhe 









aka apt io be tty 
Marts scr ane j orate wey the absence 
sca erable distance has wover 
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or warm 
a hese of operations withi 2 the unknown called forth all thee bicbemet 
mylid: yet catitions decision, nod consummate iif. 

The next service to be performed was the laying-out of Gepdta by 
autumn sieige-travelling; ami in this the late Fx ities excelled all that 
preceded It, whether the amuunt of work done, the dorntion of absence from 
the or the special difficalties and haniships be ecmaldered. 

iO, Next to the establiciment of @ base of operaticne beyond amy pomt yre- 
a ee erat a pein cy ete ne 

fee ie the mu oft ition a 
bt Aretio winter, and atelier ee -4 the beVatpe es iat of the men. 
The difficulties, in this respect, of the Expedition o o-TH wore greater 
Gies-ang thas had peoviowsty: bo Se hen the winter waa the 
lungest ond the most'severe, and the omtinnous darkness was the phan 
Jowged. that, Tin eves teen ensured. in, the Arctic Regions 

the warming aj aratus euppbed to former exper teealitae 
cueailty of peasy ralth, ‘When these epectal disadvantages ore oon 
sidered, the efforts of ibe commanding aficera of the pyr Hoesen cm 
serve tho bealil) and keep up the spirite of the quen are deserving 
praise. Ssegeelcaynie arrangements of apron ytagtn ott Sr ottlasioe 


ly rations of Hime-juloe 
aye special rpriee sapien Puchong Reva a. eo 












Teeular exercize and to diet, and tla merention and abn pea tle 


wert ke with a nest.and on which was nover nurpemed ts ang 
expedli tbs Thinagement Ainririe an Arciic winter o 
and peverity waa admirable in all reapects, 
bL Wher the aan retumeil, the sclietd for exploration by we "ng 
: and enriyiu April 1876, ander difficnitics and expeacd to am ex- 


lal 


‘remy ¢ of cold beyond anything that had been uxperienced in former expedi- 


tions, the siedging-parties left tho # 
62. In sccordance with the Advalmlty Tnstructiona, it was meum bet upon 
Captain Nares to push his princi | -party due nerth ever the P. 


“Bea, with the a of atiaining the liiphest posible northern latitude, As 





there wie no land, nal dao plese Need gor aera PP 


for any eae 


te 
nu 
Ee 









hal be The farthent-nectly Habarte seaabed 
, When Purry got to 2° 45x, But this woe during 
th mi wa dene without the endurance of serious hard- 


sfesn won the yale Sees Fury afer be fed held ff 


‘hing year, ‘On May bth, 1sTé, be reached BS" 207 26" =. im 
vartishipe ant difficnltics without a parallel in tho annals of Arctic 
Thm with byte atl ntiocesaiully wern the Adiniralty. In- 

| sehevatrates point aver atiaine! 


= 


Cy 





#4, The onl competent miges of their wor 
totiml einerdante in et eee ae 2° clhcet ; . 
expeditions; snd It La therfore, destrabilin: to quote here the: opinkon of 

Kk. ¥. ns, c0,, Who served in the Arctio Expedition 
of 1850-51 and 1852-54, anil commiaidid ilokgon daring three sessona- His 
evidence js sa follwss—"1-hawe no hesitation in onpresing my bss 
for the seal, ewergy, aml brave determination of Commander } ham and 
wat as ae peeeooreciat their weve’ te PM en the pai 

| An ahaa a tel very far greater Bry previous 
@lederpairties have experince The tea uirnere were extended 1 

limite of ee mani? hare ‘ietated an eaviier return, pot eee ie ee 
fa the oniy funtt (ifs fault) committed. Ny officer eoald have pushed. oo 2 

far tinless. th ily supported by bis crew;.no0 crew would have: 
- ae hail SiG cktaama “Beal caaebaaaathtaea decee lela Sag? | ot 
writs ‘Lientenant Aldrich does not appear to hava enctonntered, axoapt 
am sol, enow, greater ohetacles thim previous parties of te Assistance 








and Keefute, Had hie amen iwen in as good health as ours wera, T believe 
his average distance would have been little Jess thar own in LAS alter 
previous apring’s experience of trateiling, When the. scurvy. prostruted 
‘must of the crew, they displayed equal courage and- patience under trial as 


the otber parties, Till 1 read these journals, 1 hed an impression on toy: 
thi ae would have done better; but uo unbiased person enn coad thee 
todgat, mneseuming nanative: and retain that im on” * £ cannot 
refrain from mlding the verdict of an ably writer In the" Qnurterly Roview," 
which express the opinion of every tie Englishman oo thie sobject.. 
“Borely nothine finer was ever meconied than thls advanep of three aledges, 
ouo to the north, another to the east, a thind to the west, laden down w 
ink and dying meo, in obedience to an order to do thelr. Het liv thelr anpeinndas 
And nothing more ioe dagreoren Aegespbene maser tscae en pric as 
full of Soncesnees sad simplicity, tn which the, me mip eye sei 
Thieme gallant seamen have failed to reach the Pole, bat they bave woe @ 
proud place in their country’s anmala They have pdt as grr goody 
G5, unprecedented and most mexpected cuthreak of scurry, bath 
ta the men and offvers who remainéd on band, and among the sledge- 
was a calamity, which yl, our elimination of th bs 
tigotal ‘eh ge actually ecoomptiahod by the Arctic Expedition ‘of 1375-76, 
Tho eaciting eye of scurvy is very generally belisved to be the aleence of 
aroha , and thin excitine cause oxisted in all peevions Arctic Expe- 
the some menturess in that of J875—;4, “The pre : 
1 conditions inimical to health which exist during on Atetic 
intalidy iciniling Indemno. cot, lume darkness, abeoneo of fresh piglerses 
damp and confined air, These aleo existed in former expalitions whan 
tid bot appear, bat never during anvthins like t 
was wndonbted|y the prolonged dumtion of thas 
produoed the onthreak, 

















before the Senrry Commnittes ; Question No. BNO], 
; seems Review,” January Lav7T; Art Wp. 155, 











66, 





acre on t cleo Tat 
a rice be whey aelell- 
Ap satetrsacn Ae Pls Bot travellod 


ft tilesoes this ‘ia bia at cata Say id comma 
tim im that TO Teagan to deviate 
chores sera 
hos bert | that he received instroetions to fasne duitiy rations 
of thee’ juice to the tledze-travellera, from the Medical TMrector-enera}, 
nena a “Sp tert orate He was farnished wi elders = 
res nts gallons Director-General: atmply for hiv in- 
formation, but tnt fhe his eudance ana they te Hie 
also furnished with similar hints by another eqtially high Aretic mdical. 
roe ay which na snch edvico was gives. The decssion » rope 
to hie-own iiseretion. ‘The suggestion af Dr, Armetrarc waa ta 
Seen ea d consequentiy, if tte 
was considered indispensable br thet ofelal he ought to have uk sty 
tome rasan for deviating from former. lenis. i 


Abova 
ipgested means of tising the lime juice while travelling in 
ib was dime, the tere advice Ser te 13 ont the sd ing 





méshle to siedzing before the Expedition anflad: 
a | "Phar Tite sted ontbirenle ef teutry wen'the one be Eapeditin ml an. 

MMerwisd muncell ex reciting. As soon me it was known, every preoontion 
fram taken bende mies See thas thanks ty tin ekill enantio wutelful 
ae ———e 















les which rent anay 
seen toes cobain 





rota 1 thins spore lis hii wil 
: rnd’ Scurvy Comiittes Lt to remulta whic 
seinen : Har abpaba heal ins 
culled forth by the tertibla caffertn ings of the 


sledou-tzancilets: 
Sy retiocked. They havea the pegs of of pitta tie ond will have: 
an unduring value The * Quarterly’ 


nid 
FL At the conclindun: af she ty Ss. PRES io Auguat 1876, 
Nares wna to review the work that had bean nooomplidhet, ‘Ube oath 


af acurvy hu L mathe ih hia tin ie duty bien te Beaihoae te eee 
oe of ae which would have boon. titerly am. 


arold a certain and enous 
ifialile. Bat wen Lt perfect th had been lunpily maintained, it wou 
been: hia duty stapes a thet wick: wens (ities anit acon thoronghiv. 

As revnnls the dbjecta of the Adimitulyy, the hishess northem latitode ener 
attained by any human being had been reached, and it had been found Ime 
to udvanes farther towards the Fole by the Smith Soand ponte, 


The exploring: work desined by tho lioyal Geographical Society inherent 





conip A polit hail beun sreaches ther sie, No thn eastward : 


the enst cosst of Greenland. ‘The true ent of of the E natn, agli 
explore thitt portion of thi tmknown Polar Waa accessible vs 


the Sauith Sout nite, wore fully peonred. ery fo vara of the iow fo: the 





rystic Sea, and of the nowly-diveovered enast-lines, shuwed that (hi 
part of 4 Pohir Oocms was not navigable ; and the officers of the late Bxps 
tion were foread to the esme coneltitions on this point of luv! formuesl 
arrived at hy M'Qlure aud Mecham. Conseyuc nily it was the duty of 
Nares to obey the order contained ja tha 1Bths paragraph of the 





pamely, “tu mee his best endeavours to Se 


1878, and to retum pend, provided: that atthe oi 
reascnably surcesll” Aller overcoming this pute dtealslor ancl daceece 
inthe retum voy 1 aa had been encountered in 187, the the Eapedition. pe 
turned to En; HL ae, F6, andl eosived. that. conlial and. hearty 
reception which ite grout wuccess, ita. valuable Boogregrucal acetone rests, 
FY) the adinirable conduct of officers amd men, hue filly narued. dor i, 
The humerous testimoniss ta rs ees from ine Tyme ee English suthortties 
Inight bo open too sumdcign rela Gorm to quot 
the calm: and lovperilal Siac Slt ¢ of. Chief Justice Tau Presklent. 
Amerionn Gi wei un pho it that “by the jograhee aed af 
1 ie Breen rl I thie Inte Bxpastttie hick, thom pak cane 
one L re Hors veh santana! ag 
Brno the least i nt. Tt was ons which 1 ii wees : : 


et 





The older generation aii ae 1 eatin of 008, f 
traditions of the work wold “have died, eu Now we once aes Dare 
supply of experienced ite~na mh sledoetryellers, treited in the best 


heed thoy tena dine ait work well, cink who are hind 
ready to face new Mretideayed peace, unite thn who wig 


Wer says most truly “they have. 








’ 


sale tse on Jong experiener, and formmint 


, 






a: 6 Thus the fret erent } baw been acon | Ter the’ Tey 





ml, completed tx werk: pid ake sett with valvatieteovsee 

: iphical knuwledes, feperalenad Coy ntrg mp ewt ote 

sch seo tke care at thi ect hall wot Ura pod t,t 
the commencement of continuous work iu the same direction, to be persevered 





th wotil it js comploee. 


I.—Rowrm rou Fercer Agere Fxrenirives, 


74 The: mts for the cominuance and enc pletion of Polar discovery are 
the same as those for ita renewal, Jf Her Majeaty's Government 
_ the exeonsagement of tmaritime enterprise umd the exploration of tha 
lar Region were objects of euificient importance to justify the despatch of an 
Sed eaiseeees that neni in apt baie) eigen till exist, = Le 
axguments or contiruing and com work sre guile gs nisi 
be Chey were in IST, Tndeed, thn si of the Expedition of 1si6-7%; and 
tho experience minal it, give mew etreneth to those eimtinenis: while 


sciontifie jm to ite completion. 
TS. The discovery eee amneryaic Bes, snd of 800 miles of itn desolnte 
sar line pri preeenceived ideas, amd added materially to our 
Battier sen Dut this toereeend know ledge ge ie wtill very partin!, 
mee one of gain interesting objects of future research will be to esceriain 
the <n ho of the sea of ancient Jee, and the laws which regulate its ecg 33390 

Tho knowledge acquired j rte isi6-16 ve confirms the sccuracy-of 

by Shemnd Gsborm im 1866. 
Ok en ae pe tong. const line in order to cross the: threshold 
of the auknown megion, haw received additions! confirmation; the raliable 
results brought hang i3 “i diy Captain Nm speed cout pot Lave heen | eecured Sapice = 


mimtering j in the on 
sgain been shown tobe Stones tin fore rape 

that tho rules which guided the Couneil of the Leal G phical Beeiety in 
selecting Gound as the best route and. in ral Gomi 
he, pursued, znust still bo considered in full foree a0 tides fir Fm gelection of 
‘the sext best route, aud for iaying down the principles on which Polar research 
should bo continned.. 

77. It ia pow mee certain than ever that the course advocated in Tr, Peter- 
Tuhn's ol pte of JHi5, ve thus of ‘hope of we ti etite? the > high ia erg 








ninew 1863, inelidin Nonlevakiald, Koldowey, Payer, 
aad eriton lave declared that be onini : 
Petertnainn cbimaalf « : Me willl toe i act i 








Sea cee Bi -Do quusstion that we aebonalil havo continied to aifrance, howaver 
Th completion of car enterprise,” 

74. We must, therefure, co continne ta be gilded by thos canons of Arctic 

Sbherani (bom haa formulated, “Tint it must be reiem- 

‘bored: that the Seaith Sound route was the best by- which the threshold of the 
‘faknows region could be approached. ‘The work -in thal direction ke now - 
docspleted; nad tha noxi best route eatiyoh of cocens ffer-thi ansee chanten ct 
success and equal advanteces. The difficaliies will increase oa the work 
esos aogpuarh ¢ but so will the sr txpeditocs. 1. Ee 


IL Tha East reehand talise a coon "Renomeet'y 
a fsioing and av complete the discovery of Setidanl Hl, The route of 
Bens doeal dane ts 6 Weaas Contras ene A by 


0), vintners routes will neotabt be found ar L 
is not likely thaé all the work in wither of those could be cou 
by one expedition. Piper acid Weppeselil only tanked, the land discovered 
by them i 1573 by dint of along and involuntary drift in-the hoe. De-anight 
be reached by: a fortunate and a¥ilful REE Dahil ele cout of 
pitzbergen or to the eastward, according to tha weason. If a -witter harbour 
ae ented on the western shore of Fruit Josef Land, discoveries af 





7 


great intorest would be made by von Gilles Lave pop uu = communication 
Fen le seontes by Koomiig ceféteon other islands : 
intervening between North-ast Land Vichy Talend Frans Joef Lar 


Beene tu be w of the Spltaber, 1, ising out of the sate abollow 
eh ae peerage Tobi ce Ch chai eee 
1 anil w We tt ton 

PU Se ee = 
Bi. The North-east Pesetae is martounded with » halo of romanse, It Wis 

the first achievement cy our eariies rae thie and ty te 
ti ) OT Tar bod the names ‘itlongeh Chaneelior, 

Pet an Jackman of lures aod Linton, In later times the labours of 

Nor Gardiner, Wigeine, and nas fee it hremsanrs 

ns Me He itera to a) Abierto pa oe ye of Anjou and Si 
range ve ehown tho gro raplilee! borterest w. rang 

1B phat cpt ‘iil Se afion of an tnt of Wong Land 


63, Sineo 1889 the voyages of Norwegian fishers have overcome the chetas 
cies om the thesshold of the North-—uat Dawes, which werg tamuperabile to the 









bins able to the nun hh of the Nouiect Hiver ie a Auguet ‘Tt remains to 
be acon whether navisatlon can be extended round Ca pet Talmyr ami Choly~ 














Fin 


unin to the northern ‘shores of the Neer Siberian Talanily, Huwsian vessels 
mare eevee bemeabia £0 get beyond the mouth of the Pyasina, But in 1643 


of the unknown revion, und reaching new greunil by this roiste, will doubt lise 
te formilaile, Novertheloss, j t discoveries will reward tho future 
explorer who boldly and smocesfully advances nurthwards oa this line. Ha 
will be in the renr of the ite-loden Polar Sea discovered Aig stip 
of Captain Nara, ond will thus complete the solution of the ‘qtwestiqnn 

Physio! Geography connected with it. 

63, Ji is, however, the first two routes that Ihave mentioned which ¢ offer 
tale nredtent wivatiages, and most nearly ommply with the | 
hare been lui down; tainely, those by Jonew Sound wd by tha east couat of 

Groenlami). By bea the harization would ‘pip ee a hy Both 


hase uf eperatiqes 
thin tnildcien-eecton: Discovered by Bali in Tilt, 
Tees ee ee Ot bee waleeanee resion be spin oa te a Princ 
eee In Auguat 1551, 

m Osborn went 9 short distance up Jonew Saud In the Prone, laut 
Seria S i hy floes ptretchine acres the strait; ond it was ulao entered by 
dnsleGeld in the Phen in 1863. In the apring of 1853, Sie Edwand 
“Belcher explored the north coast of (rinnell fortins the ecothern 
sido of Be Channel Plesdtne fects Jonas: Sanat. Ho fotind opm water 
pital With salting in, and the merthon toe eke ee 

fluca were Were acted tip by a strong tida, and bad evidently been in 
sities dt diving the Previvud autumn, Karly in Jime the isha. tH! hinds 









water-huoliw to the north, probably caused ti the passage of a etrong 
tila) wavo in nn cast and west Hite: The “ seezraphical rewdite of an 
expaiition op Jones Boond and Belcher Channel would be the oom af 


thence to Abitioh's farthest, includiie the distrilution af land ood 
sea towanin Prince Patrick Island, aud tho character of the region north of 
tie group. ‘Tho attainment uf a mitshle Luss of uperations for the 
cuts journey ls almost vertain, 20 that some nigastiro of ances) hy the 
Jones. Toate thay be redied upon. 
cbt Baty with egal alvantogs ts regard th chances of «uceuss, the Tash 
shan rotite offers jr Eeterraphivel ts of prmlur itnportance, sir lad 
een othe disrvry of hat vt ca of sare bearing i The 
known part of Euot Greenhi nd was discoversd by Henry fHudem on 
June 18th, 1607, who called it “Holl with Hope,” and "patel a ae 
Stl Se tin ko to be 9 See Se 
nil S. Van Keulen, om hiv che ot vot. 
77° 10 &., discovered in LOSS ; cdavieceere the cowst, emery in 1670, 
marked. ‘Lani van Lambert,” In June 1822, Scoresby forced his ship 
ough the jx~Hots which encumber the rat comet, mil hilo eitfeale Yee 
Gale Hamice in 75° southwards #6 64° x, finding little dif 
eallim ter os clowe inshore, Th the ee wie Ge year, ued d 
| righ Geptain Clavering: i the tiriper th 
ied ro through the ier to fieggdbrpelly 






Shee 












ee aa "drift alone hen 
Ie the (Germowis, following in Captain Cla ) 
latituds of TS" 30° w., and wintsal atthe Pendulum. Islands in T. 5 
By the Gth of Ancust the Gérmunie reached open water inahors, but the- 
doe appeired to be firm and without sign of breaking wp, to the north of 
Shannon Island (Ta? 56° to 75° 20" 's.), To the sonth there was-toneh. ) 
water. From August 17th ta September 18th an attemipt was mado to e 
farther north, fut without success. tho Helda being closely against ht 
land-iee, In 1870 4 sledging-journey (two sledces and ten mon) wae tnder-- 
taken to the northward, between March Sth and April 27th, the firat twenty 
three days outwards taking the purty ta Ti” &., the mont northerly pont 
over reachovl on the east cost, Nothing but want of provisions (fur they hart 
nO Hrstem of dupdts) prevented 4 much further extension of the journey to the 


86. Tho opinion of the German explorers is unfavourable to the possibility 
of pushing ranch farther north along the cast cusst. Bat all depends on the 
scspon, and on vigilance in watching for and taking advantage of a load. Te 
isis, Captain David Gray, of Peterhead, in the whaler Hope, anw a wide 
extent of open water, with a water sky to the northward, on this eaet const ; and. 
in 1874 he reported a — and unuuval drift of the ioe in the Syltebergen Bea, 

B7. i acter the ~_ Seni route ranks next te mith pee mre 
® Promising din<tion to take with a view to ax loring an important anction ¢ 
Mer tiukenaes joc It cat i with all the condition deinen ia 
gation alone « const int, porsibiulity of Ending wi iter quarters beyond the, 
threshold of the inknown region, ani the menns of fs gett | 





B 
m4 
i : 
at 
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aula pry rs, 
A depit ahip would be established at or near the Pendulum Iniands, while this 
pidvancod vessel would only have to rach about ihe Tith parallel in order to 


he within the unknown area, and so to make some mesaure of succes certain. 
Tho recent investigation ought to cme immnnity from scurry, ah with a 
healthy coor the slelging-operntions over such ico as is diseritod by_ the 
Gortiane could be extended Ger degrees farther north at leust, to the Sind 
af This would bring them within a short distance of Hesnmontts 

thest, anit tho dissorery of Greenland would thus be complete]—one of the 
most important eopraphical achiewements that romaine to br eccompiizhed tiy 





the climate lees tigoroum than that to which the late Es WHE eal 
Tha marnificont mountaina and fjorda of this cast comat presend foetore of 
peculinr interest in ecveral beanches of science, und it it probable than the 
variows discovering made by explorers who will complete the ciroult of Grom 
land will be of great ralie. | 

a3. othe Se Eieitien Fast Greenland route is the best that ean be 
selicted fora mrw Expeditiin: because it offers ereuier facilities and better 
chances of mipoess, anc also because by ft the important discoveries of the 
Expedition of 1875-76 will best be followed up tl maily cottinnows. Bor 
there are at lest four routes from which to eelect, namely thai of Jones 
Sound, Enst tircenland, and Frans conf Land, and thie Northeast: Passage 
The reasous for cottinulng the work are ag atroos as thoes for commencing tt 
aod I would caméstiy eulunit that tho Council of the Royal WO, aks oo. 
Soclety ought not ta relax its efforts after onn suecess, but that there should be 
continnity in ite measires, and that, Se ood . anal evil report, it 
chould stewdily persevere until the exploration of the unknown region muunad 
the North Pole ie comrbeted. 














2: Notes of Recent Journeys iu the Interior of South America. 
By ALPED Simsox. 

LE—Frou Graragu 10 tre Nato, ey rie Crres. Pasrassa Boor 
Tre narrative of tmrel which [have to offer to the Sodety rafers to & 
ef our globe almost incomparable in ita geomrphical ond ¢ a esi» 
she chin by ean fork pial De se thet territory, bat ona wi 

ae cir itpaten rental tea ths labora nad neeetioe 
of modern coamical research, Alex. v. Humbolili. 

Sropwehaeding that the tlic of ty has been visited by many 
other eminemt alee La | ¢, Wise, Hof, Dourcier, anal quis 
Tecently the iste Wall, Reiss, sy and Siibely—to the 
iia. most superticial. strocture ia quite a peated hook, thon eh T veatate 1 may 
bs slid st ait eos Dura peas = ratiodd of ile enril's peions ta be 


Secioting of untae of \ eadeavonr to illustrate this by the 
description - af my, wane through jis almowt inaccessible 
Be ten ales Ui oer ht fl ad 
i rivers t 
Titmabia Sorok!s ols the borders of tie sn 
the “ol Feuhior aro incladed 1a. ly ven 


Ser tha giant nat 
degrees: sce, sd takings is promt pemcseals ar T Soop px 
through ite centre, and ee eee , or T may spre 





Tanti ay onl hat hn rt oun t which oom. 


menoos in Tierra del and Tuna up to our domiiicns tn. Meet America, 
ee ny onde gestae arent ehcp rection wick | 
a high nee toep or selina prowias. aaenming here throughout its grandest and, 
=i bonnie Vinuiiiona ‘Tes "These iwo ranges, which separate the 
: to the Pacifie from the more important rivers which contribute 
to wal ving the Pac no. teore ae 200 tuilea of leneth, over twenty 
fountains, and. a much larger number of posks, reaching an elevation greator 
Gia 35.500 See Nore the Sew data, bad commer eeanlp aaceaite aoe 
all of volcania formation c “two, Be Seaban San oste eae eae 
‘Here we find voleanoes, roleanic prednetions tia iar pt lg he yr 
Gf watoantt acudl: macinketns ick entea Gr litt amet acorie—in aome of the: 
ene ot which are imbedded mumerotue animal onmains rian of the quater 
Sany poaertnng of ok aves Hire of pumice, and tha gest 0 cones them- 
Seis Others amoking and dormont, and one in unoraaine 
pbsehd i ae aes ee Progression, known 


_ te apart. a tite “den of the magnitude of the two rungs cds 









ian Andes, 7 wi retin sah ee i Sgt Banga ger Se 
to belioyn the rot correct —by Menara, Petes and Still aie 

(Chin bores = = = 20.00T foot shore tha 

it est a a ren-lerel, 


Cotopaat . to Cieeaee feet above the sco-leral, 
Gavi. . — ” . 
Antizn. .. an =n pe Tt) as 
Albar i on an . 27-735 = rt 
) ee ' n Mi 
- o + 16,655 “ ” 
he, dl, 1 : V a ib 
- 15,020 ry 





western slop is drained the rivers Gi eR porting insdieghonclhor 
unl fla ¥ uy famratias, uu other mine 
i the: Santiagn, rus, am? Ostion=s ke eet 

pe, tthe 


ond serine den "Se eid a iv far the 
portant part of this Cordiilers therm aatite teat feitie hy the Peonen ans wane 
Of these two, the former commences in two bead-waters, the Chambo takins 
ite source on the high land of Alausi, ai t the western slopes af the Comic 
ihe Te anil Altar, on a ne rly hein’ Who Leer notin te ee 
edi Teaita Sete, i ta jolted frat 6 itd companion, t 
bites the diminige of the great oy from the worth iti part 
bath art shen Bs dther In m noe eeinA direction under the name of 
Sect geop, and in many places altucar pa 
ont, idea fheoerag of nimenme torrente and ‘rivers, of which the 
in conjimetiin with the Shutii (ning), Rig 1 Verde, Pin el ee tere 
1 Bobonaza, are the micst EA ais Toe entering it on the 

south = east uf pen laresecrq “samummagreciee gage on ation 
bomara, the large: itary, t ingsa [alee # pore rect roputiunty 
“adi up to tte month on the north bank of the Marafion, some 2800 miles 


Following up the euttery slope of the mountains, oe aan e nce 
the Bobonam have their outiiw into ues ines excepting the Tigre, which: 
ial cthens, on the extrome out- 











ethane Arde yep yi , some 3000 miles 
tlw hs So of he Patan aera cn 70 ws ome ose 
on the alc io! mad ea 


























Thora, .. ., TABS fect, with a mean tumperatem of 616 Fehr: 
ipoite ee 4 ink eA re tr oo" 1 
Tatactmg = ., .. S187 a 7 BT ys 
Amino .. ae = inte f i" ti : " 
Rink = - H14s Tg Fe Br rr 
Cusom .. .. .. 5469 ss cS ba3 |, 


Thu the average elevation of the chief towns in the pa R iad 
vt the Wester ows itoring ahr, - 


sngar-cane, frit past 

fram shout June to January, sia torn poker owing to the total want 
of min, with the exeeption uf some half-dozen showers Lilli ie FF iy about 
Qeteher; though ins small locality near to the nerer-wateted Nosh Penrvian 
desert, badly a dry doy ie known in the 





year. 

Op the eastern however, all this is changed; the miny season. may 
be aaidl to bast from picdentenirg dp Lary orf shina ey t= 
rains, with snow and thaors ot the mountains, sud the the consequent flooding 
of the tivers, occur from abont March to Angust. 

ers ne“ sabiian” te foray Where the vara mtg 
phage peracid nang o forcast, Ww the vegeta ee vt o 
hie of le for existence, the spa Hae tte inky ra ths 





Ore 
"Although the grenter she ignclatinee front: tive Adlmain sal condita 
apon:the val se rt seaermeedhy gence ee egriiders Ded 
Amles, some of it, and 1 may say a coneiderable ig concentrated 
ends, hy the natal las of attraction, round he tops of tho great pouks 
which are seldom seen tnalimuded, Upon these sammits, again, much mols 
tar be deposited in the form of annw, but yet yart. scapes tholr attractive 
hokd and Bods ita way occasionmlly to the western site, where its remaining 
heimidity falls in the shape of rain on. to the lowlands and slopes, near the 
SASS lca cities bctsvamn tha: np care ta povdallersoareila ree tes 
valley bolween. the two ig nooeeni 
weet, Gist, by the Sierra del Aguny to Cuenrn; pag. by she aes 
the Guayas over en mtlying ridge, ct by tho valley of ita trilmtary, the 
Naguéels, tothe vuley of Chis whence three passed ate avallable, One, 
‘the Arenal, over the south-<ast slupe of ihe Chimborazo ; another, the | 
lal, the Tacino to Caja the two latter to the 






atul : 
tho fiemer, al Se 1 it Iw, 14.000 inet aborn fic ay 
feet helow the snow : Tho main road from 


i. %, Othe 3000 io 1 
as Ea ag 








The butterities are innitmershle, and their vatiety very greak Az tho- 
elevation becomes greater the vegetation also bigins a 5 the tropical: 
plants and flowers, bumboo-rane, &£e., dimippesring, and fuohsing, of 
rhododeninm vlaria, bedi » and stich like, taking their place, These 


adorned and scented like « garden, through « must lovely country, 
The views from “el Cinche," sky Tighe tone 1 pe ee 
outlying western ridge, arm most grand, the distant mountaina below looking 


iy some parts like long omsi-lines, wad the clonds still below then formine 


sea. 

The valley of Shimbo i plctoressun © aud culiirated all over with Ineerna 
Sipeia amelie anil eae. Se sie cn rather mere se bears ug 
¢ompariesi with many amali Enropean villages especially in the Bivins 
adithee: lta rr ure paved, and i rah betine cedar than thom: 


mas, upon iny stating that I wished ty go to the nearest strmin (an fn 
waahing-basive arn to be “yee! sfetealhce dit Seguin ce “y 
nd on mn wirmne whet fy hover wasn! thers, replied, * Nover 
si sakes‘ tang i Daeg aden aj) ars 7 a Li tte 20 meet 
miekt not wilfully mm our | ok wie , the adlrmenttiars, = 
affonied our acquaintance and his friends, called together for the ot 
otmerving ts, grea wouter and amusement by washing in the icp-oy brook, a. 
performance had ovideutly never witnessed before We wore from: that 
moment loxtel apm with congilemble interest, no doubt oe “ peonbiar 
alae)" A Sema 
"BAt hear aail a lait diedant from San Jiowé, hy A fair, thoogh unfrequenia 
bath through finlde of curt ond) praw moet of +t] way, i the litile villaen of 
Batttingo, Thanee, leaving the Chimiho Valley to cresé thy nett o;estern 
ain, Oar road day st fret thre Grass. cs Sui cultivated hills, « con- 
‘tional prect 2 armies Meee. athe ri ee Cy, ths comeing a tairrent, 
it Geran to be bias ayrenn cnutinuinge chartered tigh damp, moiay weexdu, 
with orethanging thes which tnteriored iderably with our preeyese, 
As wo rose, the damp, parasitic, woody vezutation gave’ yr to Piramo press. 
heaths, and a few hanty ferme and goretike tanta, mtd we a aes veslty 
commen) to e throuzli the [tthe frentunted athel t ind- 
i insnd wut the gullies, until et last we crowed the main torrent, ‘OW We 
deliled along-n tedee of rocks ad) dtomes on the right bank o the torront, 
to all anpearuree artes he amin judgment, impassable for = gant s 
7 wo {2 yest it oo horseback, ppg, jumping, aud wirugaing tall 
VOL. EX1, = 





















the eastern side of the pass, we aicit ga it ts, mone nightfall, at ie 
si has ci Eo at Bp ratthe 
| caTUr ditto, on. thi -& Fnlsera 
SE py og aE 
f t EC afill « many 
formerly: occupied po seg Prey ybrone waa the scene of some ot 
Do Stet beta ka earth ever witnessed in history. ‘The 
Jarge landalip, or fai doa of lang ple of the mal Lhe sstihes 
je eerie gel plainly + Hom the oli torent icbetabs 
Gown. @ raving ont bila tia Pe torrent through on immense de 
fF arid enorininin 









rounded by mowntains—the Chimborago, Carmunimn, Pungtragna, sil Alber, 
all being ‘visible froin ite * ples” and those whi knew these tutes con well 
imagine the unequalled grandeur of ench a scone, 

Leaving this town, moder tepbiaotea by Hnmbsldt, wa continned 
duting fully peaay ben hens traversing its plain of voloanio mand, with no veg 
bat very low Todian corn, not mury une to ote atl a half fet b bi, andl 
eaballa ot the Mexican aloe, here a thriving plant, ant avery portion of whicl, 
rout, leaves, atalic, aul flowers, ia durpod to ubefal mecoout te thi natives 
INiaecee rams the higher part of the ain ww tiliowed. a. pall downwards 
towards the Chambo, and came to the at Penipe, ute fading ag if we 
were mally crossing the continent, aa we considered: that the tivor we wore 
th) pase ower rune ditectly iti tho, Aslaneid, thetigh’ ealy- atlas a ome of 
_ Near the village of P lead graphite und a vein of fine andiinisie 

ear ihe village of Penipy some aT . 
bvitneg st as Cha:mbo Valley, the river 6 

our tS) of the var. 

bebwer enorme! } heap mesiaed on either eile, At about elovon nti 3 
that morning we found our arriceos (amulatver whom we hal sent off before 
| iar an toes giles wribetha teteyinets Of .a-torrent generally casy to 
Fae, but fina gedaan dash Fish Nm 
ones in rages We walted iputimnily for aboot sn hoas aed a half, and 
hen at last attomipled crossing, ax thai water uhowed po signa of deoreialayy, 
‘fend etched tho otbor sls [n ollote, ‘This, hewerer, did not reanimate our 
Ge emg a rt ay martng that they were wot ar 











bn ini eichineg tho-moush <t Patate se rain tasneSiied te tase 
sal; it being already five o'clock L beget sepsis of setting to Latiow- at ait) 
PGi if T was on the richt 

Oppoatte the confinenee of the Putate “is paves Sele which idbitepet sc hres 
Bow an usin tears of Pastases; ia the moet wo rte cs 
broken Weck of avs ely and tous, ll mlz tu te tes sougon aeemante 
No f atresme of lava, mountains and valleys of tuff, und volinin 

have ever given ‘mésoch a vivid impression of thn terete doetreme 

tive power af A tases eelenne These lavas have the appearance, CO Tse 
ca wea al sca Shee. Tha pak bel ee eee 
” | its a henpi, ta throarh 
| hour get in winding one’s way | ineach tirade 


Lee 
of eernb-had, mod thew thee TT, 
m the ledge of: tn Nile, aad’ in act coat alte 
: iy neigh hoe as 
) rit fo get op withont aiding hackwants, clipped rita 
in een kk tal py ow ek ie 

fecciccie rate and other: purnphornatia, (part af 

waters, 


eietdiond -eueaper] following then a hair's broadth~ Iie Heat 
ithed over the side, but with » auperatia oftard ton oh 
aoe Aes io the pal path, and intmesdiaboty will nas lamb from 
a rary be yeibod an 
I rad inated! tho’ Sete oan abd now found myself in Sh. even more nziple: 


poop irony likving to confine on foot | “hakowe ht he i 
Bharat fiat rim dowa, hes om 






















Iwas informed that T had rechod Teton ot at ate: teasing salt $e 
the sich i ees eee ee J form the ten pietilence of ~ 
Mr, Lisarzaborn, brother of tho | oe it Gk quil, whe recelved me. moss 
kind sd art me a ed Sh ig, we I forget the tolla of the day, 
awekine only now and then at monading of stom and dibs 


bank of the Pastema, ai hinrs bern thie crombline away forveara. Once in 
the night o tremendous shock startled me. te to bes larze band- 
slip out of the pendant side of epeepten ate as co be Te abouts 
ir nag a mgs loosened by the hea: eure 
a “ Comerciante "(merchant from the 
Minas ther eyes who Inch Heat sari yours on the Napo, to:be our 
foreman ave interpreter heneo to the bonlers of that river. ris Coeseeaee 
<i lire eer ge SQ ndione 
nensiselesbeeneage Canches, Maces, Sarayaen, st cig’ Saheagee he timed i 
i eee Under Che rintinuacd authonty: of the Jesnits, who have some six 
norte there. With the new © maoe-dowo” Lmao a tip 9 Polo 
hn for carrying. one taeesee O the Upper 


Py 


straight befooe nae, nad ox ite right, further lock, the Candelaria, « | line of 
ages progr ean mountains, which must colminate in the Altar view 
phaoind he momntain from the opposite side of the Chambo was: 
Gallod, we being about 150 L500 feet above ite tose, with tho river between 
pera hating a ght downto the extrem from the snclomled 
summit of (rags its rigbt-down to tha extramitige o HA Nesta eaten 
hidden from our siz tk othe Pan 7 . 
_, Badiog lies on the right ban of the 


ey 





atecpect tains, ¢ 
being the narrow valleys of ihe river, At night lt has entirely the appeomnce 
of one’s being in a large weil or pit, surronnded by high dark walls, with the 
liesvens only visible high shove one's bead, Just beliind the village the hills 
retire from the viver, and so leave a little level ground, which iv mised for the 
planintion of sugarcane, This, notwithatanding the muther low tern ure, 
conttaaty lgaath asap dlpueb-emttener ad rpimetideal aii cs froma 
the beck bills, whence alac a preity cascade falls . 
From Baiice we started on foot with sixteen men or hry 
bagsage to. Banta Foes, leaving oor " Eoatern Morchent” itnd to. come 
: hater on with the peene nt Pulilés.. How ita men 
SE prety mcrae tomo pipe rer ss, 
wach, Rene 









ring Tiafios wo fad: Toft-tha Task citilieed (sic) settlement of note 
the river downwards, wa only find the haciendas of sUEOr-tatee, 
the distillation of spirit: Asuydn, Antumbis, Rioverde (aban- 








cotimenditia on the left about a quarter af a mile behitd the hones, we 
find a wator-worn embankment, some (4) feet high, covered with thick wood, 
Ot the top; nett, roading to the right, is about a quarter of a mile af plain, 
CETTE at shingle, imt oovercd with a liyer of weoetabie oarth, now tiiicher 
cultivation. Upon this the howies stant, | 
Passing further to the tight wo come to another ‘ne pendicniuriy worn bank 
of shinglo about 20 feot:in height, aul descending this agsin to plain ol 
skingle, al with hich wood on ita more elevated portions: amd low ieind. 
of willow bushes on the remainder, Beyund this flows the river, wleen low, 
some 10 to 12 feet below, hold in ite bed on yrpynenberenk a gate p- 
hia. Abont halfa mile above Santa Inez—the first-high bank—amd the: 
above fi, close in richie wp to the river, and again a short distanoa higher 
tho bed opens at apite, almost all the “haclendas” named being p Thai, | 
sitnilarly, ia lateral extensions in the valley or ancient bed of the river. 
Down below Santa Inez the bed also closes gradually, Tha seeood bank 
Ive tans ¢lose tip to the stream, and a little beyond tho firet high one 
alap approaches, so that he before reaching the Tope, about 6 miles diste 
bot one steep bill forma the left tank, The formation of the ground cleariy- 
denotes the recndonce of the river not to have beet gradual, bint to have take, 
place after swiden and elec eads, i theory quite compatible with the 
ny 


7 
rf 





similar toatilia produced great foodings (rewrusuzones) of sume of these 


rivers at the present da 
When wo approached the: Topo with our entite train to cross it, we found: 


tha water mich bicher than we hul een it the provinte week, ond by the 

onlinery trethod of throwing a bridge of logs from rock to rock we sbonlil not 
are been able to pass; but fortunately a “taravita” (a tight trope) had been 
gp yrtephade ar ld regarding the 'T ft $a th ; 

- words must be wld regarding the Topo, as it is the most notorom 
affuent of the Upper Pastas, and has comand trouble and op to many. 
It forma the tiost dewided barrier between the east and west, - is tnlly'the: 
Rnbieon of Eoundur for tmvelters to the “Provincia del Oriente.” For the 
Napo, and even for Canelos, tres modtly deste wid Quito and Papallicta, 
the only other avaliable nmte, solely to avoid this tormunt, though on thas: 
road ia the Qisanca, not titichi less to be feared. On the ‘Topo the rim of the 
waters 5s so stuiden, that atmll parties of trailers with their poous have har 
mepareood while crossing it, wod mmetines lnprisoned butween ft and acother 
torrent, runnin into be just before ite fall tntothe H mecpeogheoplan nants ihm 
for twound three weeks without possibility of effeotine ati exit either way. 

It. riwhes, or rather apenas, down ite bed ata frightful. pace: od sn thie 
is filled with uneventy-<dispersid enormous benkders ond eel ar 
anid It all directions, besides ite Loenular perpendiontar hanks of. 
“cover the highest of the meks im its centm, passing at p mato of some 20 miles 








err ADSITIONAL RoTICES a 


fa gps their apray and foam thick and bieh instep ect 
an bof croming exch va in quile out of 
reach of in water contd not be cnieritooke ta es ariel aff 








pie ig sal peryiocty aesiet fre on : 


bevive Bigh ahave, 0 that crane waa af ccrtrsd 6, ruschok ee cores 
of the iy tp-stn rope, With the wright of aman in its 

pentre, would hawe bo him ‘aie inte the thick of the Paget a they 

datiel peek: Diving During the miserable ralny day we passed on the tight bank, 


Gill of the tide, 1 iad ample time to call to mind thi 
Seine fas Ta ul eto the dices I might soon meri 
of Ginayaqni|, as to te 1 might escounter in t 
frac of the *pevmles eee hteecs these were again forgotten for the time 
- et Rape tanh calle found the river falitm 6 feat, to the level: we! lad 
find Lt on the evening of our arrival... 
Sripperian Nei enter acini the rivers of the easter slopes af 


ga ae duige pear tah tied ce Lesspadbbete ion haphrre pitous formation, aral 
the pmessnco of axtuutve huge rift hizh up, which Sanh da aout m. the 
teatace of heavy alorme and thaws are sl! at once wailed, thus descendinu lle 


an avalanche. plly Uquefied the: higher tem abeerse pag 
aay er le preg leet ot 

The grmatest and moet devastating floods have boon cansed Lon the 
of tom of the x roleasils eruptioug Ube Henk leveled la thie cone Salk 
denly meltine buge mases of the mow upon itt summit, causing ini 
dation ‘of all the land below, aa eepectally hist Deen tlie quse ou the gigantic 


By the tw we wero all safely noress the Topo, and had reached the Shug, 
it was already too date to pass that river before dark, so we-sottied again. for 
ite might on its right hank, thinking how forthiate we had heen, to have liad 
a" tarnvita” to cress tle: Topo, ae without one we might have been detained 
for along time in anch an unmseasounble time of the yoar. 

a ction By age ent ced tolla rat a: athe every day was combnoted 
under more or legs aimilar arrai it will jerlaps uh amlsd to gives 
a8 ides of mach dn ‘e division of labonrs, 

An soon aa day to break | called toy servati te get ‘mp sd male the 
fire dor peerage he at lt the meantime tose moyvelf and placed the 
pecraary Thee, yuea, ee or plnintains, whichever we powell, bo ball 

wl: neeat wher we lad an 

Alter thin we souerally ee litthy plain boiled or ac cliocolate, 

Netett on. ote reed opacinglsy ta casn oF eetecmean iene 
wa. "The of our peone consisted solely in *tmaihka” (a coarse 
tly fad , nearly alwaye eatin in fte-cnule state; just afew 
, y tute the month three or fonr times o day at the. 
place ee On i a 4 they brane ‘nothing 
bie! Ih i ate msn iin 


iil 
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or whun tio. good strestn nan of water wast b whieh lator, however, only 
ened of i. | reubloe ng for the day, » iieeel catia were immediately: 
be tion for claarinz a Fsthes Sagat ok lsh dane 
cot i forng, witha pol uete of eee  F 





ocuteast to the dak | Penetrable, and st forest. : 

; aileoniy cance beeen ney tyres toate by A in slieaabs 
stl] poner tietlhy sme rt psi at Slo ‘putting 
away t tei cta rgd ¢ the lay, ma viene nies iy nnte-hock, 
cgay Fhe light of & lantern, ca moments at night 
sand leave a fasting in pression Te ae ay WY. 
fading fos at sill distanocs und tm different rections, shin z like sparks 
pean ata thick foliage; tho bum and bursige of myrinds of insects: the 
ively mournful sung of the might Inipds—oom a perfect minor scala « 
peat the mallow nas hh Of a species of npossuin : the desp suppressed 
whistle and see-saw: hatmminy of the or a to this oldexd ‘Dunst 











stretchod etm rate to fast oar eyes actenie) 
Bowed the Paste seat Dike a aiivee thread fect pel setes raltet « 








Taper etre fret toc it could not 
tor 3 conple of weeks, an extraonti ting ht pr 
AM} thie alluvial plein maf ohn ig i 8 iartil fea 


time always abounds in “ci acd boss, bss patch of off so sat dep 


m whieh the whole body: wo net for atioks 
thet, aul traversed like floating rales In tany places chess, 
#teme thrown on to the morass are just under water, or alizhtly bh 


i Fists of the ruil, so that great cantion is nocesdary In ances | it 
= om the hidden pais 


Bales wera b sabe Wee mide toro ea pp 
cit 





rar pe ae ae a si sae Ga 
singster that | know among binta bial iis tae la tot apeilie fhe mame ty all 
individemts, bint may be likened ia tomo to the moss 


flute, and the musical correctness of all ide totes 14 Adtuuishing, neal amber 
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azine the whisile (on te hoean, Upon one occasion, after this, I mas 

deceived, being alone in the woods, and looked for the person I 

t must be whistline ao charmingly quite close to me, but FP suddenly 

veoliected the “ fauiem," or“ flute bind,” and stopped to listen to hin p 

formance actually ending on the key-pote, He is qa very insignificant 

greyieh-coonred bir, and almost mvariably dies in captivity. Ho donoes 
performs atmavy antics hefure tho female during bie sone. | 

5 pager day's work brought ua from Barrancas to a cleating in tha wood— 

relief after euch o lewih of time under the heary follare—where ebood 

and plantations of enue Jivarce: near the Little river Pinido (or 

Paty which ‘with the watersof the Puyo dows into the Pastaasa a Ittle 





ey 





“The tribe (or tribes) of Jivaros is.a very large one, and one of the mont de— 
Seperaets SON warlike in Sonth America. ‘They withstood the attacks slike 
of the Incas and the Spaniards, and barnt the onoe-famed and somewhat 
settlement of the | latter,“ Sovilln de Oro,” Piiegh uaeundeio rate inha- 
itanie; anid even to this day they eee Sree 
‘The in Maca and G Gualaquizs have + one 
atl Obtained nu guthority over them. A padded, wii hed red od 
years amonget them, informed me that hn found it A inoutite year 
tire lee Ria mre een gel reife 


period of his lahours they murdered ¢ ray 
(imudera, They peak in the neighbouthood of Gasbeuien 
“claret iy phen iace,eurrgmon: ‘the country ¢ ty: from: the 
= the Rantitgo—both seven TeckiideA— aces to the st tle 
he ea the Marion; most of those, however, at Pintue : 


| ars a short sojonm with onr benpitable entertainer, thiich nob dia- 
interested oned Tam sorry to hav to record, we eriesed the Pintue at a rather 
faa fo ome two houra from the settlement, and now, leaving the Pastas 

for an almost due westerly conrse, plodded our way cee. 


jateeded, itatil, afer two days’ journey, we preached the ammmit of one of 

these micdt curious of modirn peclogieal formations sailed. “ Cuchtlles ~ 

Knives), an aceomnat of the sharpness of their upturned Hades, “The Ouchilla 
thige, penerally rouning for = considerable distance, sometimes 10, atl 

ever 15 tribes mminterruptediy, with an elevation as iting Teaicadl gdh 

the base. Ou one side they ate generally almost per 

Gerpitactions 4 thir eae i. ‘The most wonder 


Fas 
ih 
laa 
re 
gaa: 
eee 
uy 
ik 
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reo Co es are 
eat portions of the loose vegetable earth deft by tho 

HSemiding watenn Sat ar Pe es ee is at 

least, #t4ipped off the more sles thee 





oy A natnine +8 beind together by friendly roots, left 
ren Whirnc, have Tranalerted the ae aes : the valley af fie 
Amazon, cit ds wlowly but surely reaelsitn ite ice dagieelon te 
nineres 2 See! gee lb oreSy fl af payers epee a 
on oi Sod) the eelfaaina waters that denuile, teat down and carry att the 
| inatter of which tho mountutes are formed, after depnelion t in the 


cen, are dra to the clonde poured the slope ssa 
ca ei ae we gi distribstion of the aol over amd 


all 1 ihe e torritory I traversed between the Pastarss and Foo catirired Mecca 
Srey © crowed by Cochiliss, and: ft world be | 
‘hey excod etter rts and south, cr ore only a fatale bet baberandir’ 


_learig our elevation  @ sudden descent, we come to @ protty ‘lithe 
the Tinguiss, along the coarsand uneovernd shingle benkwof whichwy 
walked until it branght tun into the Robouira, how a litte swollen by the raing, 
to that creat ptecantion wes necessary in crossing it, Leatiiled oni lia lef] 
we ascended a steop emitenes, and came anddenly tp te the villaee of Canpias. 
tea the expectations of months were dashed to the mil ut « glance. 
Our guides and peons had spoken to us of Canelos as of a. white we conlt 
‘prooum almost anything we “i, in fict ax an important setilement, 
Which quite coincided with our impression in tix regarh—the place whens the | 
first great Spanish camprerors had foul the prired Canela, whence it derived) 
ita name; but notwithstanding the very larce dednetions we had avail from 
the reports we haul brand, we wero a L | 










Bepect, However, we wore toot: 
to sea far, for by-and-bye neinbers of J ue | d ti 
fhmities—whance we Enew nol—to bring us their offering 
and chicha, in ex inn of return, ores t! erm ii, a 
ta io gies them irs sei thea and cotton cloth wit 


their Interesting habits. One of th die y old fullow, was, o€ the rumny 
"To lis repeutol questienings tol Pen bis tae makooe eae 
T'o his re | [explained to him bow far awa 
Waa; on thot and in canoe—ihe only metheady of =a a 
bhi —tt would take him ton moos ta reach it; wero it indecd at ull le 
‘tow many of itn villages contained each more men than all the: tribes be 
knew pet together ; how Eniron, axes, ‘3, beads, lienzo, gma and: all sueh thi 

were to be hand thero in the greatest. profusion, amd that even auth | 
articles as they possessed wera tole in my country. And J further cxplataa 
to hil that OTe Wete Do jaguary or snakes to harm one's dues and child, 





Leaving onn of our poons ur ie ipoceretaeeas from an attack of wins, 
call caer bait” a diesen {4 upon lmost all now-comets, 
ubaerg pnt in us, anid hoe cnr of which is na original and curious an 
i in pnd, we Ltt ft Canelos taking & northori Bayern dre 
peayit grenna to the river Villines, 9 pet the Cararal, 
danielle Nap waters. We @ descmujed, wal vipvnens Popes 
emasine freqomntly, until we came to severa! kite stunted al 
aa conntry residences of Canslos Tmfians, and hiner on the felt hank o 
rivera little further tiland wo came to « torrent, fallin inte it lower down, 
ssh rp Malar mus ee sa partly in the water and the dry 
portions an occasionally cutting off dlarp curves YF goiter 
thorough the: leerng ttl] glyco reachine ita wourve hieh wp, Hes oe left 


rH 
fee! 
a 














of the Villano, Nushin un, Numinn, Pastion: id; ree, perschs it 
tte Vn Nu Ser itt Lautle “i 

Ab the village wa made some atay, and oor peons returned. ta Veliléo frome. 
Here, #0 that upon again aterting eee we Wore accompanied tar anly pape 
Tudians, besides ont major—iomn and boys, 

Still always penctriting the bormdless forest, we came to Jindiavacy, aul 
thence np os (ae weemt and come narnow Cuchillas yoiil the Nushinu was 
reached: a lovely river thlllixg isto the Cururai im its left bank. From the 
Sat etm we descended a cat thrmgh the woods brought us to a: beau 

ful oad sandbank further down lie ootrse, 
‘This was tg lek ceed gy here dtl ard Sahin na, was. :the siete Geert ones 


fH inced it, 1 
Se dere te wher i cag 9 sore otk tek ‘corer currored| with mate} 
form, which gently guided ita conree ronnd to the loft und out of our sight, 
Smatth pal bank & te Gewat again Lot primeral forest, adorned with 
\ scp aod bombo, ani on our left the glittering river coming 
The batteries on the sands were so merous aud fearless, thas 
mo ily net oe denen an took them with our fingers. | 

s considerable ascent, anly eealed to te descendent 
spin ta the foot of xueehiee phe v 2 the Sotano, happily the last befure the 


"Phe dnclivity frum the Sompo is along a very narrow Cochilla, and on one 

of the highest. parts of iis blade a tremendous land-slip hat taken place on the 

almdst perpendicular hofore, Now it waa overhancing, ahd tot 

more than 2 feet broad at the top, raking ihe view (roi snch a. frail samely 

ots to the davastation lon Of shattered treey and earth below imposing in thu 
“At the borth-east haan of the mountain wo conlinned hitting Pieshas 

hoor duwn ised rien, ood then over lerel rand bo the ise Biter 

might was spent. The next morning's work, aa frequently: 

enced by cresing the river un whoee banka we bad glee; ao 

il, we Posies wut floes Two he Napo Jan bel browght ato 









ey 





h Py ct fromm Agraty Having croaacl | 
wa). ecntinuied wall i ey im tbe cn canoe sien Ws noes 
Ic stich pene from the a ve fobs Arojane whe 








‘The whole scene lisikiel 55 open and grand that we drow & leaping 

ore ty ponies sein tee char beara te 

“ine i Bile village of Aion, TEBE baton the lft tak lated 
yy right Ge Ou 

ego bigh re Se bhi; 2a ab tain wt ho ’.onr t dis 

appoln afl: thot Indiana wore taking these corect rinre, a ihe peal: 





bite ct: tka ville abews, es that ile neet, alt bul 
doomed ta pasa month aml’a halt wick ones biitmnitss | 
aod vicinus, awaiting tucana and men to angle ps to uudertake the journey 


"Olerd dwelling was the deerted hint uf a Thdlan, an stood: alynt omits 
yards from the river's edge, which at thy point consisted of a teen. baile 
ame thirty-five to forty fort in height (at low-water), and ecm pecan rane 
csaive strata of vecetable earth, mod rt xi auinais pene, and decayed 
re cot thes j reerthiavegty & tdova fe ras ich ak the teeta 
Terr ninluetic river, as b flowed down a two 
it tnlete—camo a through threw distinct channel, ibe steers 








the Menp went shore, ie way, 


sicaca wep etch a bread | of eoarsd (along 
stonis, which stretcheil nag over the river to an island in ite crnire, 
Cony tieTing the frst ters, with only o small overtiow, and. rolilna there 
aff to the wher they Immetintelyafterwaels ain part prea 
Ing thre varioua crows clunnals back to the left bank ! 
branch’ on the right tuking up the addition of the Aralino’s waters on 
ite tra 

ber cele clei teicaleis and evonings, Leromd the frat black line oF yege= 


tation fixining aur nenal weatern horigon rose another ee 


tormre; above this, another hlchor lire, grew with the ‘divtanos 


=a gure pila en tele Bp of steal ic 
sg baal | dniinence the imagulale pe 
‘in the hewvens 
ies y a ls ae ct ae 


each step higher heatrr hearenward, all becoming lizhter and fairer, 


eal mautnak ¢ the golden clotda, ped nance it the: dszsling attherphens 


aun, theme emblems of majesty and id never-changine sped lees 
Parity worn mmahed - 


If.—Aseest or tae Keven Porvuare (Iga), wrt a vimw to Bream 
SAVHLATION, 


‘Tata river has long been one of ile mined tint Wetited of thu 

ayaterm, and Fpuabesyens of important dimensions, a wae in mame, bo rapa 
eee Stren Hy unknown. No traveller seems to have followed iis canner, 
Bs jaa tO have explored ite fan peers and stele: 

of some t missionaries many as a few traders Treant years, 
HO civilbeed belnes bal a sisgee Wenn tere moti] recently, whew some 

Colambians of Pupsyan, ic mig What the costly tock aninm rome 





t be obrisiod hy a moch sadder and: 
for ce een 
commerce, and ite civiliging asses: big dary sania 


Hon of the industrial end agrioulinrs| highland wih uo Soatly pope 





ee inate ose easiest of 3 
> hil whono ¥ i pining: 


i i 
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The G sont fergie 
enorogaly lent one of "gee ae trouble ml he 
the expen, cai eventually I started in ber charga to | the way, 
wiodeatations for. the other boat, which was to follow a fow days 


ite Wuns fell to my lot the duty of proving the navigability of the stream, 
ore ly favourable circumstances for the exploration of an un- 


Unto y I was deterred from. making observations and meg 
along the river, 2a 1 shoult have desired, owing to the ntter tneficleogy of 
the negro crew (who, by-the-bye, were the toogt consummate rascals | 
had to do with), the ine: ticnce and wxtdfle blabene Sf ty aaetatunta ae the 
menial dinilorss and com 4amorance in the nelisht ecafe of atry crit larger 
raat A my a are bertpeec aa een alice 

look-out risen eget ane fenkly we t boura, 
the ance . er tire attention; for 


eeltal navigation of 
ithe Hacieah lorioe ieee 





and ning ts vag sng a ral core nt godden tearing 

life trees OWA, sompetinies 

Hone, naturally. roguiros the most undivided attention, es a moments nepiect 
inadvertence might be predective of the most serious consequences, aml, 

berber failure in the resulta I felt bourid to obtain, 

Qe the extiern slopes of the Andes, between 4° and 1)" =, latitudes, with 
the well-known voleano of Pasto towering above, all the mountain torrents 
whick rusk down the cullles of the greet range aro collected into the valley” 
of the Putumayo, a emall river compared with some of the other tibutahes of 
‘the Amaxons, but yet one whith attaina s feneth of some 1200 miles, If all 
ite. windins ican ber tence tho distance, aa the crow files, from ita sonrre 
heine about (20 miles to its cutilow into the Amazone, just above Santo 
Antonia, on the right hank, 1600 navigatmg miles from thy Athntic Ocean. 

Tnascending the Sollrioend, tha mouth of the Putumary, or Toa me tt ie 
ealied fn Tims, has the appearance of being » continuation of tbe main sivers 
which utter, juat at this polsl, makes a sharp sur bask ended 
ral course it ict spparent until ube point co is smth tank in soe. 


ry. At its suurers bch be consist of two princi 







mayo itself, ard, “more important, or mt Jost cal te 
ita, bo thi sou L Following th» mouninin muze # arete 
ait woth, we find he: fan Misnel River, moro entitled to Fig mie ol a 
“water than a tributary, since ita rise li equally elevated, and cred. mor 


westerly then the wher: and bealdis, it contributes a volume of water 


ieee etwas Nat 0 the 
= * malt ere fies to 
Jpn So et eacsyty 









671 
for almoat 3000 miles not = a pa ee 
perhaps an oceistotial ane wtisking to some plese of driftwood, which, whet. 
foun, to peemrved on & esrlcelty. eo eg a Aaah 
vLpen bi channels, and not ta atraizht Tinea: 


na 
much aia ne Ae He bet, tha wtaih Of the bed and other cation Ta Pend eith 
taueh mote force throwsh eotat of the narrowa, Ts is shee ip ly influenced 
‘above by the heavy raita and thawson the monntsing and tear the mouth 
Howe freely, of is repressed, iécoding 4s ts fil ot be OF the Solimoama, 
The course iz extremely tortoous, straight reaches sro few, and a water 
oo ogccte bethany Mallat ia golive canal Mg x ™ 
Sometimes il is eo (ten! a3 io have the appearance a large jake ; 
dlijers, With low wales aul between Close Yanke, ap exit £4 even apraiene ual 
Shap a narrow obe ja actually touched en between Prec thes eabrst 
aan Thank, Aud -agnin, ab a few te the water is compressed into ome 
dep channel, walled in bya worn hillside, againat which tho verre SEE 
A considerable portion of the stream winds regularly itt Snail nih 
pis enn tap of te nver ae tale up que independ of ot ve 
river am rp q 
sc tapi thelr higher ard lower portions, spake mare katate 











elally tha trilintaries, moat of which have never beet explored a ail 
oe ones arg entirely loftout, and insignificant: ones prominently 
riceticia, however, in his mapof Exuaddor, t very (ucurmect an rozant 


theesstorn sje of the Andes, cites a heiter ides of tl * conree of some of these 
tivera than Other prgraphersn The ita alos Ail form of the Napo and 
Sertal ater thbegh priveliy oaly Sitineatad een ecese wad guemsionake 
mites, thx only nat ¥ 
give « very thir POR Fidos’ Ot the ochdinen of thai Peeamma pag ic 
tnancontita bly rectilar, atid yet, if we tnalyee the furmation of ie bel, 
ae Faded fue inerazabla tendency of and sowerfhdl siies Gaveedearin 
rit 
iietise first ve waters no doubt followed the alicht dépresiune of the un- 
, aod very shortly, 29 they guited sirength, mor or Tes) 
wget their path, ying away the bat slight! y-resiating swellingy 
livial sail, wheraver a | ithe greater firmness was én. 
caaitened tise weeds Wee bot oul of ths girs hierar bres’ the waters forced 
agai te ope rash pape Demin ea arg la Out tern and more, 
great yar of Use sl eared from af e reurediek to the 
foe pot, 6 ta thin waa dail jacumned bp lepostting eddies aa the 
other bank lont gronnd, wntil at Jength 0 scarcely perocytible bend. was toet- 
verted into a curve, A gingis unevennces, perhape only in the ponsint- 
ency of the wil, b fitig thrown ihe force of the eurren current aguinst one bank - 
tuope than another, and a city once heginning to form, it was thoneo rolled 
over again to the other aide, there to wear out the share, ond reboundiog to 
continue from wide te vee Bet hts the oned stmight tiver was brought te the 
fiaie in which we now find the Puts 
All th inner (Gomexre) curve ofthe baka rie grad from @ low fecent 
dbpesit, and | peerless oeaee fom from the older 


the veartation slonn, & former 
rie ataightercoaee may tbe distinct traoed, sod foerally, at least wherw 
hela, recognise, ailely hy the nature of the 


Thipoeie inn tha sir Hci taka ive viet bres i Satara ot be 
forming the toner curves, instead .of following nun) the cirenitom 

acid. hiss inksla ri forme-asil thaw “bed of 4 Hives epee cWh Soe TE 
Sis suadn tenietigg Te pete itv or eee eecrinbas Ghee: 














wa api ianaree asl babseeadeaty ocd esestlint Uhre 
abore by thie édilies, and then ent olf hy foods, vey few tang a from 
that is bs tay oF equal dil fhoaiets Svea 

bo aay, © ti uF 
: i rap gre rds rivera wo lave w virid ilfantretion of 
wt we espully ts Is the conrse of human events and : sees 

ali BPpereH insimniftant conse oan slip a tithe orcs 
action out of ts Abeer dar routine, and how, when ower Seturbet oil of tha 
worustotl cha a powerfil tou may cnt ta away bere and there 
in utter diargard of its former tramiui T progression, stil ping a sheatiges 
inflnonee may ture It agaln inte its right groove. 

‘There i s singular sameness in the appearance of tho banks on the entire 
river; and althouh paterally the vewetation lies the sym. pbbstae Apdo 
whan Amazon, re dak y this same profusion thronzhont ts 
tlre of a utrong that ono may meet with a righ, 1 an open 
paalni, @ artim fact anyihing to vary the monotonons ae naka for euch 
ee ri, tert eee ee destro Always that which ty pnt 

bnmoong the mountains ani torreniw one longs for plaing and 
th rr aa these are reached ihe former are aciln alhesl for, 

mist confess that the pndless heanty of the thick vegutation, tha 

of palms, ther (praceful bamboo (alwayw the thorny 
faatd tis Ane, repiane’ by by s aoath ome oc the western side, the wil 
plantain, the varicos ferns, and the innumerable forsst farset trees, all intermingle 
with, sed tun together by, an infinity ade gc Ton eM oi 
wer @ continnal aaqres af a ayroyergergony 

‘Neal arbi tributaries eel ya, angus, Yalan, ei av oy 
metitinned, [ncuiall Chyniri, rmiyi ch Ft | rae, he, 
and oo the ate toce Tihajla Te 
all twat alile to secertain aml by the a in paddone “te rae 
tm Poibirter ere tini-plane 
nari alisou tinge Of that cian Tecra oe 3 hare 2st Sea 

at all on i] (a root 
below Carapeut. arith bras br at tienes bien LP A gues 
of which t. Meera iuetiethetie when meorndtine. 

(OH Gives: the only ones et all known, bevidie the Ban Mionel, 
which Tima within day's foot-jourmmoy of the upper Aguarica, arp thi Yalitius 
tioned “TC beibornt ered 356 thal 13 tage canola. on I matey aid ape 

: | 7 Ve 


ut foot be ght him to Pobaa, on the Marntun Marativn, "hie latice serve aa a stunt 
Gon with Loroto, hy wrbleh = we TAY pather that the dirertion of 
both these staan ot Foner ts Laun's tap of the Cate a wutinely errotutt 


As umy be enppoedl, the tribmtasias aro of diffi: tlemertt 
thy from the lower ones ; the former re thar sa ceratcaly nich toda 























TTIGNAL Nore, 
auine, vot they seem to le quite inorant uf ite bels 
is char te nly wher eric Fel 
Le Wes Loe per El al La 
ii daybreak, Yooo js a liana; the Tark of which ie 
then xocmdes] in water and thmwn out The water 











Goaet tr moro of water, anil with the aid of a tonther ur the finger viumith 
ithe rk ae sot tie igi Bee ea. repturative ant antieyporiic 
Viens Prehn OT ft nie occopiie the villives or § re a 
Che Paes in, Sn, a Ov they ae 
OG siftirasce, aml bocanen they partly feel that they musi etllemdt 
ia Leno sagen aortas yr thay, Vln that thesp 
a Oh them. ‘ LEa bees in| cE re ; 4 ' A hie 
Indinna of the ee lap aid Putumayo, who ave Sit gonakae Gime 
bile men ant Laptivm » thow the greutest distaste to the 
n aval dace lt for them 


the Cocayn it enlled MunpoeS je 
Fiathanted, or do they upoak os 
bretliren, 
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bbe text tribe la thst of the * Oregons," tnhahieine thn hunks of the 

the quohradis jalend, trem Yaeyoourtl, jiut Bede 

oy Nari inge tare ies ieee or Sa 
'o bor fr es of : =. 

block wf wood up to an Inch ene! ball diiron 
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Si4 ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 





ae A a hey have 
seldom sabes yin and the: prhcicdis we who are ts mega he tbe 


whole lenerth of ways flee from them, if happen to alow 
y cheneraipesp arate sting what: nora iy Un ea , 
Vor et oyags up the iver | tack» won o wood at the Brazilian 
frontier etation, 160 miles from the mouth, bh had beey = en fo 
Tndinns, who had been sent on then in advance, and wham 1 
tour. Further wp, oa small etipplics hit -pptperecieeryt tiara ian src 

ont t AITHnvemenh unt we | 
— ctl of On had lished eb esi seur, eabdledp 
mk Tivetipes erecta On ape a , tojaicin 
tt the same of ¢ pili Soot arprntiseceas fellow, ra cecae 
ofl evtenen atl Piom-plagued spot, bad 











rut, bed 24 days, taking 
in a full fama i wo ray ou ily end 2 Sm ing 
four da prvi = dallemaais am reudiness for the steamer which was 
prob 
| me leh Br sins ationoral corel Mane 
Tirasittepnena th ao thee Satine ie Ce ate 
and the wee rye of the piety Se 
tit and a at them a supply a re-wood, clearing the 
that a steamer might pet alongside, and leaving the spot oonap’ ita 
marked so that it shoukt not be passed unoleerred, Now, it was wee inc’ eney 
fatter to divide a route into eqial singes without emo knowleder of ite 
My assistanta a had descended! once in cance; and the Indiana who 
Fe ork eae aicianenta knew the Fiver pretty wall, Hut pou form 
no idea, even superficially, us to distance, of the take 
freia Carspand to Cansaconti; tary weet tiky-scenusacsed an eae 
aod punting their canbes, ceaising an) reerosing the streumn st Overy 
and thee ling mock of the ground mained to avoid the stronger currents, 
Tt botiove me, therofore, to to eet together all the infinmmation con could, sa to 
ibeible 6c ferns scxne odecrnit oy the : 
gent Indiana wera called mad thee-ave 
ver often 





HE 








ish apoken by theae Indians iste the Enetish aa spoken by the Chinese; 
ragryrelnccrd pda exactly to tha “hawt got™ ot * Belang.” tema : 


~ 

Conmparteons of large distanoca wore evidently i a, a confining myself 
to the of the ah On which | really wiretintormation, 1 then inquired: 
++ Tae ti milo, lina agi tiene, lizando luna eat 
ene?” That Consacunti leering, morn so has ont (here I polnted to the 
muteriy horizon, cnvering the idea of full Toon), Cormpend aniving muon 
where will be has got? ‘The answer to this wae 2 wave of the hand and arm 
westimand, takins in at least 45° or more of the heavenly aro, by which I was 
to understand the position the moon would weonpy at sundown, me Poin = 
my erm steadily, with cg mt where I though Might be meant, | 
ed: “Nosera ai tiewe >” Will nef be so, hus got) end penery of 
“Jor whieh, however, i mad not be imagined meant “»w," but " yon,” 
being a 1 gg to my negative question. 

Tt would ‘be wearying to continue the long roundabout and varied ways 
in which | waa compelled to treat the tnatter, Suffice it to way, that at lest] 
Tad to examine the tee men separately, makine them tel) me each spot or 
bank they would halt at every migitt rca Aes the journey, both mp and 
down ; then putting the two aneounta logether, | arrived at the conclusion that 
if T found no special objection aftorwarda, | should ix ones, Salwlo Crete 
nnd Tnctisilla ua the three stations before Conauuntt Portonatel 





: 





terms timed ont-well, the distances between them proving 
The dept of the Putrmayo is su variable, that to give doy correct iden of tt 


“Would be tmpessible withontacomplate survey, Neu the mouth, on a line of 
Suatings raret serost, Dfonnd it very deep, and only quite clos up to the 
hank could [ind 5fithom walec ies which tu anchor, At thie time, thengh, 
the Salinowss was beginning to rien, but had not nearly attained ite highest 


_, dhnring the first pert of the voyage tho.river was somewhat fiooded, and the 
short curves salto tha banks, close wp to bere, were pu: in tewer tose 
thin 2 fhthome, but by the time we reached. Fohina ¢ Cha, abort 20) ri jew 
below the Garapnrand the water hast fiallon 3 feet, ao that I fornd the shorter 
realy (following closely round the lve bunks) impracticable, in: which 1 was con=: 
firmed the next day ax we were gome along enue diutance from shape, ‘Seeing 
indications of aballow water, tho leat was being hore, when suddeniy, within 
the craft's length of @ nounding of BY fathoma, wo wtruck at (nll sped un: tr o 
mind-hank, the bow remaining femly fired, whilst the stern still floated in #4- 
By shifting all the weight alt, no difficulty was eiperienes). in us off 
again; bait thin Hlent confirmed me in my determination to elu Ce 
sed to continou in future Following the pate ehuseel certehde a the hanks, 
a riuel tore tedious procedure an longer route; but sow that the Wihlor Wie 
ulme, the only sale une. The formation of these enka motiis om dp 
lon. 


from the upper ond they invariahl rise eradicall aod almost impomepiilily 
but-at their Gon “rnd falls fall valia sevaiy ito apt TN diet 
u 









Water, ao that in ascending tho stream, eXoeptins in pery shallinr 
VOL, Xx, 2 
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ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 
saghaerany ysreer penis hafna ey y: 
tlariaierbaed ea wuriner by cle 
dings and a 
enable one, im daeerinmunbciacie neta 
A withouit aot difficulty. this E-alwayn found tobe theme and. by mn- 
vemine attention tel nerer to strike agnin on} SAL brat kighienaad: 
SOW, Heunine down with the current all this ie di te lt:is fer easier 
appear vimiinge rap apn Pair hash nn , anil ofen 
, A rh 





posible, thea eetk. the nonreat: point of deep water, and continge to force i 

with the add af an anchor thrown ont at emo distanoe in the 5 | 
lirection ta hee! on, and a continual divturbanee of the sani! the 
leanch's keel ord bottom, In this toantet, with the asmtanon of the friendly 





the night ther nauchor SEF B. er Noone we r under tte fee lea of i de 
bank, and in the: tte aehoegatrct lege ag a \ 








ae cnet aml was the chief eee cauld be approacliod 


Getting a in the think vegetation Berg itae -mttended with 
sideraba lacomtar, nad the mambents rope wes mae fnkcall Leet edie 
Negros brought their machetes and knives into hasty: quisition to Te 
reas ovnt-hangice und penetrating benches of which were bivari- 
ap omg with Sutseng thers frequently of victors | ‘warlike nator, ry 
uae of our previous halting-places we had run into-a neat of thean 
maicous litte creatures, suffering many 5 sharp ripe in nag Sameer ome 
out the journey did not get entiroly rid clahara ian 
As the arrival at Incutsilla was ot aes ie th Poa. enenins, theey ern 
As soon aaday begun to break, the Indiuns, reduced jt: samber toe t men, 
yoo, began to mule the forest resound w avy lows of their 





| Tm thes 
hal te ct of bh below, My at ee midday trees 
fe seer woh "Le lengths of $ to $5 ans then ies bral, 


piraruco, of turtles" 
Ae ihr a i 2 ge cek caeumol.weihont lone of ieee 
salen BuW ear to the hank, aplit inte. oe ent meses 
ee gh ai the water's edye, ‘The first day passed -in 
firiegt weal for ihe launch, some L4i0 low, and the remaining. three i 









pishenene: Thare were ag ST this work was carried on twelte hours. 
Withotlt rest or fond so that the the fob tnbght te finished, for 1 hind mimeo thea: 
inleretaned crpeatbores i ea pedo aed hich. sua enenplaic tine 
Journey would be resumed, and es they were treated and all very.anxiows 
202 





tdurnnes, their corcation excites one's aabo= 


Ss 









fave often thocght chicos haw desirable it wookd be if ane vould always mee 
with such diligent Isbourers,and so untiring ; for these Indians, an hers 
frmnd the eee others of the moe, with good trestmemt, and constant 


Ae 


“Pale de Bodo oquera,” it xemned a pity to bur, Asit name’ , 
it de ted: for hiewnieheottee of * bedoqneras,” or blow-cuns, which 7 
very i and fine rai The trunk teacher 50 to 60 fest without!» 
Re torso 

tite Ww er t7 Ae W 
scones ing ecm of two ite Giflerent woods joined with 
patties so tug were I , tack so abruptly defined the 


We five at 7 ha 
a ele i ge te tet 


forer, A woeden crows wea left with » journal of 
fa x package of See vee Woial ba th cna we peoecied epoerier eneter on Le 


Ea eit psc Mee dry and complicated, with sometimes in the 
pa Ae 12 ad 14 fathom of water, 

(in tle fret three lieth the Now Year difficnitios tecommenced, and to 
make matters worse, | was still exceedingly weak and ill from an attick whieh 
rem llr lege A Ngee prosirated for over a week. ‘The water ‘had become 

ef the river so mich extended in several paris, that = 
piss seemed iopomihle. ‘The first two days we got stranded for fonror Gre 

| y, , 


3 each o through 
water, the deepest fo be found. On tha manetie Of tha third day, 17 or 18 miles 
nhorw the Semeri, th crossing a broad shoal which eee 
tiver, 1k waa | tile to aveid mmning Page eas go, the 
‘Current sefzed the latmch, ond ewong her, a. Ge 
ae ee her firmly on the sand, which renting tn till rad tereely 


vent miufe flatt to the sliord and worked aneeasincly until dork, 
‘the wood, &c,, but night qu on and found wae still atrandad, 

‘ioegs mh nearer to oap Cate te toto. I fet po the ancher and 
! CE sbiare Verpate eune- wee while chrift off in: “hie aiiht a0 F hoped ne 
“the | of the chain betng cslculated to allow us tv reach th Sere al 
it at . ssi th nes mers tne shifting 


‘The tiver was then explore prcunies ni ‘itlet ampwhere 


tay tee whee faz slo ater woe gi fx pice 
sieve nen OF arth, Which was christered " Hondo 

feted yr | Mohen isch dik 
: ) to the weatward 
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Sei oe 

steaming from the ya brough sa ba Ceamset cal tie ha 
etilemeant of the Christians inne, a8 already mentioned, 
about 0) (Banbo Antonls'on tha Gelimaam, The same «qrimntity 
of wood was out here and at aap ene pee pettlarnent, about 400 tiles 
further np, oa at the other stathuns below, ond of length we arcived at Ynao- 


teard, where the Prefect Mose. the Critic oraee ti others, 
a awaiting us fr taunt a es amas 
entim vo rom. “T'onan: occupied fift da 
wich we erat sain S72 bowrs. ialiidiase 
athe tal: constimpt at A pricing al poe 


SE ce The tne kre te 


Taha Foe bark, om the wlupes of the Andes hondering 
sirenms,. Some lc quantities of thin valuable article la arte: 
sblpped to the United States lately by steamer ditect from the neighbourhood 
locked upon =a so utterly remote. On dhe reat of 
Site eens i ace Tho 
latter is “Gonads ape Napo, where a thorongli search for it hus 
‘by an euterprising Columbian, with thy poorest, in fact prantically 


the ad-baaks ttl en ba ryt Fie unlit general! mape- 

} the Amazons, probubl wing to a greater alnuulance : pa ia den 

cel the ma sspdocared lide ih ena ik eaay Io. Pitsasicds aul ney Sie 

aia aol | ee figs asaya sy capture Lo e 

of all kinds bs plentiful sen fv ste iyo It Dali 
even at tha ery dovra of tla settlinseuta. on thaly tol welare Shc 

the ‘ouet. abptrlant gamma herving for fot are vey acaed apectea of 

ab ermaren, two st: Agsath tapirs, ate a 

} (Pi i and: Paaji), pavas, linamila, a 

Pacharaca, huicaws, purrita and p 





peng erage ce hl Berg me | 
Thre thn ceeonred to give 8 gl dctipon Sm se which 
hitherto hao been looked upon os ome of the Jest m of all the 
‘triibutanes of the Amazone. Tt appears to have presented difflouitios anv 
attracts to traveller, for reams which it uot necesaty to abalyars 
tut now anyone desirous of visiting it will find fiaotlithea for a) ink 
previously existing, able to ascend to the very foot af the by 
steamer; for though | unay have oceusnel ca thie fet tein We euiiee 
te tiken into consideration that sums of the lowest welur wee encountered 
Tikeown inl unecploce,, Whos @ draught, and every pxstoue of the tiver 





i ava az Testa] " iW af cdi : = 
to kuow the vive hint aie roing the importaune of noting the sitiatio 
sng te be Seedy aa [the water, ws Ase wittiatton 
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There is, however, a dork eide ta thie epot ao fall of riches to the 
Nature: ei odd Eon firet en Arita ae Ith 7h Fi 

Only those whe kooer these! blbediiieat ‘Tittle ingete ¢an we! ser 
pecply who inhabit or pres any ten time im places where they are 
ennrise to aunset mibjeeted to much irritetitg: pesta, Ther aro plonil 
the entire river, from the Brazilian frontier up to tha Cocaya, and are ever 
besy at their maddening work, to auch sin extent thet, as thentinned : 
Oremes, dwellings have to be kept constantly closed md dark, and out © 
doors in that oppressive temperature the neck sind hands have to be kept 
closely covered, as otherwise the exposed parte arc liable, by the irritathm 
their punctnres, to large aud painful sores. Sneh an ineignifirant little creature 
positively at times tenders Ly a bunlen. 
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Aun readers of the pablic prints nvust have been #truck with the varying 
piv, or Ratu en walent, waipdoywd by writers ect enbiects r 
tor mention of Chinese jiuces or person, By © eae 


"Tn w ehanoe catheaih of the * Times" uewspaper, 7 





48 @ telecratms from tho. East, the Tun Sian, or “ tol Ms 
epoken of ov the Tian Shan Hille, ‘The Chinese word for 





ise ccdketan sity of Lav-ohaw-hy, in Raunchy 








hau, the Atrxiain 









have invented new renderines of foreizn ince, apparent i iesoeanae af 
thelr anchent. equivalents, to. he realli Bree found sata tie historian. 
But our concern i not so much with this at vee avian addition to the 
. of the rowel-sotnsds, indicated above, by wingie Boman 
ea ecucameyactoal Leal cre of Aap tii yer mpisavirea 
al ampleglicn. WAYS Magitinlog ancharits el is atandard 
af the in to be translated aa These marke abomli} be Rube at 
euserved i ail cate The commun portion of et te cote, be 
dc., ation be always. kept distinc, of, es auiee actually tran 
rece pce dare: Beer oy evaigt ager vr 
ting ns 7 | jalenighand:: ar descrip 
tive terms, had betier be fully translate, One is in i ie de fs 
cco alnpibiea al terlntpekmaete ted cea na if shan wero a poculiar 
nace: whieresa tore i) should be brought down to the naane of Jill 
dint hone TniTe ‘f pare gipah aie Peking, wud that of N 1, ehould 
wars be written with a- ev Ne ee ju, 
hae tia ftthe-tend kins Sean ies in the ache tit mn 
tha vines pe These roqiiire a place in all Gasetioors, more 














. | Phd org Acacia ap nafeger Frise ey 
actey. te Shak of Persia, &c., ond analogy aloald lead ne to dignifp the 
Arc of China (as the uame more scourately moana) with bis fill 
title ni the vernaculur, as the Chilef af! all Sivermigns of the Unireme, Sim 
larly it would be better to describe the officials in something better thar thn 
pe ge oe ras eas ek eae 
Bretcinelder, « of Chines 


a 

» anil in enlichtening ts upon matters 
graphy. (ho this and the converse, bot cognate, mubject of the trans at 
| ut eeorephical fumes inte Chines, mich good work jie beuti 
moby Dr. Welle Williams, lately Chinese ber Ch of the Almrican 


& 





Tito, de, he | (led standant Gaxetiow: Hun work, 9 90 oo 
Te eap g ge pe patent Roe 
eet Dede porno of forelen works into citrate tree se reer 
are dies by to be cade the rg as 
far the: proctre, If = ieee 





the brary ms the ft waillormisy might be atte ty rot bron ab 
De, Mediiurst, in hix *Gencrupbient Catechism,’ Malnees, 16195 Dr. Mi 
tec his *Sheteh O¢ the Ward sacs sds Dr. Marva ti a rat 
the Worl," 1819; Dr. Gutsiall, in bis * Uuiveral Geography st 
fe hla * lassie Geography,’ Ningpo, 1468; Mr, Muirhead, 
veraal , dao, 





. in unil sore few ) ian 
tne i Pe aibine the Chitese squainted with. tha PeUETaE 
sie. 








gage sud iota iit Orn these who have been homblo 
at the task of muking the sud European nations better 


sagmnast bth cock tees eels cement 


4— Description of « Journey Overland to India, vid Meahed, Horat, 
Condohar and the Bolaw Pass, in the yeor 1872. By Hiermecer 
Coxe: Massa, Captain 18th Bengal Cavalry. 


rea yeas Comiantinople by thea Russian Steam Na Compa 

Fume, J arrived In Poti, in Fhe Causaea, an ths Both of Adgust 
by ral 12 ma to Guirella, to which point only the line wes open; . 
luckily po pi segue pobmpami tnt tery Paley al ren of 
andl remchedt that city, the capital of the provines, on the 3nd of Beptember. Altar 
‘uw fow days, I started, with two friends and travellers, in a h carriage = 
aix horses, aod after a maigh rive, arrived ak Baka on the Gasp 


belonginys to the Volzs line, Afer a rough poems > ib Eensall. owe found we 
could not land, owing to the surf on the bar being very dangerous fo 
0 te continual qm our way to Ashurda, the headquarters of the Bussian 
‘fest; bat on our rotor thence, the weather and state of the aes being favour- 
Ty thay aay aaltepet tr prepa 
a few daye’ deloy, owing to the effecta of the famine having destroyed 
atl pir eg buat a ae haat Nea doch the apent for, 
Micra Ralli Brothers, the well-known Greek merchants, W ol Teberan. 
re peatinn shades cl Cotoes, _ after the usual avoniecas ta trouble that 
atten tra mere we were hily atari After a. ton days’ siay in the ciiy 
olde een, we ace Kniily entertained hy Captain Pearson, xe, the 
nimulent of thy Goverunent tel pede uid hag ecient 











SRMI-Amuticoatume As this route hee been a lately traversal, 
Iwill bot. delay, but cammeet al. Onos, oh the mubject-matter of iy Bayer 
vig, my ride from Meshed to Candahar wid wi Herat. 

Belen enterin: Mealied, | sent on the note 1 had received from the Pritinh 
‘a: Teheran, to cur Vahl or agest, Mirza A Abbas Khan, We entered 
+ epgear ang ares ital jean sree pay loge ry ys 

wna in a vory di Biate, to havo a 
minch of my journey, about 580 wiles 










Sens a SAY. ct Menben I with Abbas Mirza, the agent of oor 
embexey at Teheran, wh Papen gy get dugrag tery 
af sats 1 met at i hose’ ran one who nme out to ben 

Cavalry, oF ort 3 et during ty 


Emre Seeman cea 
2 fl cere to tie Coweta a frricemcsi 








aml gates, tanks of water, eardens, dc 

‘On 2 sicht presented jiself. 

a dead wall at the end of a lane were thre men crucilied, with their fue 
labes, won: pict teecoett haskc aad hen aed ih. the 
fiki thea, in that postion These unfortunafes wer Tu: thus 
(eovernor had lately cought ni-hanie! ins alave-lifting and borning mid on 
mine Vitlnoee Ec neighbourhood These’ wretched are the terror. of. the 
sina Oe 2 demmeve ptuishment, but mot euch a death as that; some caught 
before had horn flayed alive and loft to die by indhws—eoch ix the civilisation 
of Pursia! Next day, having omapleted my ontfit, | appesnad dressed entimiy 
hehe 2 mantle jorthueed horse, a Turkoman animal af the 
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Hie 
#1 
ieee 
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HE 











The next day, the Sth, was @ momentous one for me, ad I waato bo lal to 


iy OWN resrairees; my ile: from Menhed breaking the lat dink that 
bound mo to Europea civ feation 
The next: morning, the 10th of November, Pete ac jana ba in cam 
a hot of wild-looking Men, armed ane footed for the road, the ett They 
letters from the Prince to the different places | ahenld pass on 
Teperted themselves nile ready to start. As my little envalcade 
out of the narrow streets inte the Khivahan, we tile a i ane sheer carta 
the road for tha “ Elahi Sahih." as thoy called me. Wo left by tho Horat 
Sadeat vinias Aare ate heb nee Air Wishes, Before lea — 
Totereaiine v re, Cone ee Ee E ts, 
fist intersting on avant of is bing tthe Shenk Shenh Mahoinelans a holy 
emake Pradbrce ir thc- apts ea, “Mushnd Muokodus,” ‘heen they being tae 
‘bom of dopacted frionds aa all wish to fod a munting-place within 
walls; Git lately, owing to graveyards being too crowded, OUGr fad 
af Rs pene Cretan further om for a « of of late 
used to throw away all old bones anil inter fresh bodies inatead, ‘Than, 
again, itn gresraplical haan ea imute 





.w i 
an a ‘cnllontion mot th Hace wurrouncdiel by their falda aa 
se Lg es ore retrest. 4 





a an 

deste froers, Horat: nid: Shire an’ Yeud, wid Sarbnd Hsiiree, from 
7 ie wet lng tal of Rhurosen, Fron here any adrencs 
on Persia, either by Russias rkt . of Afishan Foroca, ruishi” thy 
Sik teak of Busta advanety oon wooctlal ber thie (ttesst yalmese 
fer us 80 vomimenre & oonuterskemomutration, Hero « large acy I 


ge < So bpaibear | 
lle eras old walled village and curavanserad, 


now in ruins. This v vith 3 1 to furnish 100 tiintes! tient be ent 
of et nt betiig taxed. Av Ghw of: thom were anak cnr witht sent 





He 


—— 





Hi 
; 
di 
Hy 


bait or felt tents ntuiist the rains of the ancient Shah Zehan. In the great 

the town ia arain deserted, the ItiwerMarzhab thin: being tearly, and 
quite, dry... The march to Puriman devoid of water, the colniry 
21 daakicsirw ed quilts deserted: This village is also @ mill fel of 


100 syware to Meshed, and hoe plenty of laud round it, but is devoid of 
Water, owing to ite inesturity fom plinder, Notwithatanding thes dew- 
Amp tiated in a nasrow vy ny night be mae org ta on 
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ecouias te the th 
id iced 5 trivig ug fl ita price 
dene, wed fam for lis freith, wellwalena 4 by & small stream fron the 
are='on the hills t ith, Tt tse to - xinet sili. After lea thks 


try, with sprdvaz tbs fat off to the lef, The 
cher glen Breas Riu, woth only 


atony salle Sasa aes Pipe ‘pycen to 


: ground. 
u | fron letherain ef escape cae 
‘bith ther enly boiling s wae the dome of the Abambar, or 
of water and tor, oth f amachirsiy raleell 5/0 siesulary of a relative of 
the Iman Heta of Meshod. This, me ean for the fertility of the 
a | 





ani] at th piace, icing: ona ‘wheal s 
village belongs to the Prince Muorad Mirza. A ce ety al rt 
be dtry und hot, no tuo villasros eve rouila¢ mosuty rind of senall Voile, all shiawing- We 
Are eoining to a devastated ommiry, the atream from Alstulebed still roma! 
parallel ta the rood, bul down in the centre of the ralley a mils off, aul all 
qivi es ie afl ksi whi etnies the (Lactiiens 
ces Waly to thu ii ir rh bay 
Sele sth faecal ee 
ae conntry A ettal Ehenid near t 
‘role, for 38 eles fat, without tres. ot kabitationg, , bills on both ites, 
bot i the diptancs, space dmerod, ax thy had rill ‘a to 
the ox Arurtiee ¢ bak 5 t there ale, thomch ont of my dint 
Riscnty thigh Lal peoel stag ie Lene pea eh eee 
& funce te exh Haken, oF on their return. “The path ileal eng Ky bat 








ADDITIONAL NOTICE 


on a fast os we could, bat saw fresh marine of Setineetkasiti haem 
een aA probe tlie A: $5 eal mdi hacer mecha amsies vi at 
= Mt im. this fromrier-promt with ape eee horse-dealera 


tvortach 45 small tort of Fees sae the aouth or iefe tone of 
Hurri Rud, ind. waa the first plage taken by Yakoob Koon ity “G8, ‘teefiore 
took Herat fot his father in the aome year. About 2 miles from the ity 
Alta Mohamed Khan Shazhassee, and others of Yakoob's a Uficers, met 


he il Hh 


BE 
Hae 
Ae 
fl 
14 
i 
Bae 
. 
He 


very intelligent foe, ~piynem ie igen ter bio, 
coe wet enh inbalgsr iene to tone Ltt en, Tork, Put 
net tind thy pleware cing with oo Engiishman ir wary aay OR 
Se i be mmm a ee 
“ ss) ¥ 
Sie coutack with hia father the Auk: Ghee At of Cabul Herat is = poor 
fiven, but is a very fine fortress, with high wills and deep ditch, and, com- 
+ gt yer peep esi apa a native army ac mf 
I. nip tin there at 


ewht dara, 
ps great 





Herat bas teen op often beni and prise ob 


infite- at 0 distance, On tice Aeshna Beeriierhee apinrdle Shc 

of Bills, which, at abent 20 miles off, form peaks from GO) to 71K) feet; - 
With an east east und west ditection : to the south the weitere epore of the - 
Beak Kak for forman elbow with the Doahak Range from Persia, and about 20 to 
20 titles: off, Jeavine gu undulating plain sere os nome ee Aygo es 
fiver the Hurrl. 2 left Herat by the Kandahates Darwara, by which Medir 

enleretita trinmpl with all hie Dolkt loot in 2799. Tt» Mistorleal 

dations ane-iti and its climate healthful. 
rset iis 40 the south, which aro bare and dry; ie rocky, 
and diffiowlt to aud the of the Bhabbed led tm into a laberint 
of small hilla wni val ‘out ot which [waa glad to einerge | Soheqwar, a 
wmmall ‘fort perched ono rock, waturd by the Adreshkun iA 
Yahoob's fathers-in-law The road then pees down etrerm 
‘Which 1% croees by an easy ford, the river here forming the: 
of Herat territory, a of Farraly commesiensa, 
| The tet pf the whole commtry now changes, and ineteed of wbony 

ab ry water-cotrses, Wh saw an extumive plain resching somsh ae far 
uietetion, with reroded somly hillocks and quite deserted, The The appreach 
fo Furth is by a marshy plain formed by the et as ee 
hao freee Anpaeicturye trap sro! Ko 


Be 

















bie betrays a the exclusion of Yakuo 
eri hee mmm te ‘Seietan phat, ai 





This Back Hed ta 6 shrwaies scr] aa iat 
ty Pure Bod eed secs la toe of ti valleys on ths seatth of tha Seal | 


sin =p had pe sepe wick ody shag a joing the Helmand, after a long course, 


rhe tek of the river was full of janele, a ag at A toners and founds 


ores ol than yestorlay ; as we ascended ihe river and followed ite bank 
god then branched of, o | ; ravine led ws over a wile P 





cnarmctars abot. 
At [bTing, ‘tho first vi after Len Loairiag. Weslo, close to the nalbaide-te 
cottons atone pillar, bak pe iene saneeymlacuisite Me The path fra 
here began to enter the law bills that cross the country from eat to west, and 
aller Loure of p plodhling we came oot intu the plaiw again pg ah pela arse 
mit everything look a nshge gta Poniehraieunisegs os wlfond good 
gfaning to large flotka of sticep. As tho ann we getting low, Wo sew some 
ise ihe ees pry itt we mad te 
all pean an tee i ecafaent of Hts inte bike 












Rian's brother, Khoandil Khan, for the protection of Tia family and treasure. 
From here we all were an the lonk—=ant Lidia lire of the toware of 
tirahk, and) after'dark ! it) plates we hed beers 
n fort ta In avery di 





“we bad to feed the ditch and scram! 
next day better Sunday Dhalted for the Seat had a wander round, std 


immense! the erombling walls nny marks loft of our occupation then 
in 1840) and am 


who was then uur Political Resident at Vacca From the top of the walls. 
m poor hirds-are view is obtained) of th o surrounding country and villas 


the cheer j here broad, ax far ua The Sale wroal reach, waa beantifulls 
pare ety heni coven omnis coming frei the river irrigated the a 


and fields, and ated tl the moat round the fort. ‘This fat OC the Mikey eunti= 


waods the road te Hert and Candahar, snd anil ‘the fonl of 4 


which is generally ton mpid and devp to by crossed et ail points, The bank 
atd-gands bartering the rive are coverel with with junslé, full of game. Through 


Ee ee mete we took our departssro next day, fo renew ony desert 
march towards Candahar; ng at Miskares for the night, « srl villace 
where Tocly got salt and liquic he nia a the whola os Nhe eee 
ma thnodgea arp iste ljur at At list, Inte in the evenine, on the horieon 
Wesswa rene of smi- ils an sory aft a Yew cement fo tor 
w from the village of Aushukhan. River Urgnndes rund close under 
tho kills tothe auth, and aie right lank aieee cts 1 passed hes many 
Villages situated within its green and fortilising inflnenne. 
On the 22th of December, 1872, { entorrd Caniiahar, and the ag ble sure 
Ptse that awaited me on entering raised my bopea to the + ws to whine 





at Canduhar, Yakooh Khan‘s wif fh to 
Bes oor ne one a 
Thay 
; warm things tu bier! eat Gis the greed seer he ich wae reported al 


cessive by Rain jit arcied but on the'lch'or Deevutes ear tie 
bsp ah the Atais oe Calsal, aking me if T lsd hd permiaaion, 
to travel by toy government, aod if not, Twas not to think of evi; Jabal, 
bt to depart at once for Iniis by the lower or southern Wad, bal sts ri 


cA his pat an end to all bo Of réachtug the enplta!, 1 staried off ee soon 
oe wecbrechegriaie oti the Ith, T Ee | Candahar Ph 
had entered. young Popnitaal t Khat ipariie uf 
thn sais hile aid at of Cazdahar a ip da ink the i Vallry 
Of the Loree river which was distant about 24 miles, From (any fd 
Faibeed Sent ther cores its coms ination of foreska, as in RKbomsssn, (0) 

rout followed the course of the river, crossing toany tributary atreanis ma 
. }¢ at ales the Turnisk ore slner ninddy etre, and the Arghasan, two 
tibetaries of the Hattanml. Onur first stipe wit Tukhtapool, « dal! villas 
autrieitipe Tow bare his tuhahited by Atchabzae, Bebriinaal er keakae sy in Tho 
nett ay Wea stony, thromh aime Low hills, 
imitthed! Kioh- Gana whieh wre Tinley tical pasa tas ernie ont of wich 
we cromend a pais withoa t water, aud Suc Cha? ovaaiay okeneet te the ke 
of an Atchakesin Kheyl, a roost inter=stines sight to see those wild tribes in 
thet own boma. “Next day, ater orcesing aiothor lange tract of trunty 
mikes withbut water, wo camped with » poor man and fle famity at the foot 
of the Khoja Amran tanze of rene ase Ie the firth from Cailahay, 
we crossed by the Rognl Paas tim n rasze est we fad eet for tho nee tro aye 








He 


dated eon: estionae weet ple aad to let dn raw” 





t others a mite and bastion made by Sir, Henry Raslinen, 





Se hakinie that well-known fort, The omttry lies. hich, a2 the elevation 
of tha fort is about 5500 fost above sea-level, and it is built on natural mound, 
the foot.of whinh is protected by a wail and ditch, || was well received by 






ea uf Khelat’a ‘Naib Abdulluti/, who turned out his amall foroe to salnte 
ms, wiih Nee te caaaaien Wien quarters, Als soon as 
T bu) the opports veg er neva antemare ft 20 the Bolan on my 
way to J aesentod, ao early next moming I rumed 


wut of the fort; T told him 10 the guider after me. [made caly a short 
march that day to Sirech, By the evening my mes aml ot 

T ata Ian Tyran anxions to Teach the mouth of the juax beforw any ona ooakd 
ive the formation te the robber tribes that infest it As soon ma it wat 
light we cromed the Khariaki, or bar bar that closes the defile inomthe-plainy, ara 
daxendol inte the belo! the Bolan The difficultive of this rate c= aaa 


here | came scrow an Enalish officor, sider, and:wee thankér! to have finlahed my 


Jounmy by the Gib of January, 1673. 


thd ca ade ern ar Seca near Cape Delgudo, By Dr. J. Kine, 
M. Qonsnl-Gonernl, Zanzibar. 


ag aif the movements of HMMS Philcmel,] last sronth visited 
ili pear eee 
The maf the Zan ae a along a bundnd mies of com 
Unga cx il aA fan 
Kilswere, in # lat. f° 25", to the small Ay thet fits ihe lt of the 









ied on be ‘if ELMS. Nese, in 

differn af this part. af the coast, and 

10 Or of orchilis weel, 

the provalence of aouiberly winds, slaves were sent io Zansibar, 





So late os December 1 SoD Toe vars Eee: Scribe. the condition. tn 
Which be food the Mango aa follows. “Finds ts at 2 stund-still; 


copal dignimg in entire! the al being sold ae eluvey when oct 

their way to tho ily sped the sep arate ge east a= 

Searing er ne ere 

being whoppel—iecitimate conumerce rel, or E e: trading- 
had not Teen ruined by the mnnaures referred 63, and and the cosutry 


marl ey 
In dansibar it wae almost imposible to Inarn moch, and potht at i 
reliahle mature, = verioce are the rootives that Influenee nutivy int 
ty’ comrea) the extent of theirtrade, and the eoorcea of their profite, 
drehwctkeoeraahatheentry visit I hare been ehle to malo hea boen to 
ahow that thoombout the shi Hi pigeete ire apireren tei fetid =) 
end, the mud ta Nyasa now little need, the principal chiefs 
on the wars that ¢ luted the district a late as 1873 avin oe 
rere nae pner a's Seep areneents froataplied pas TeOoti= - 
cilad the people of Mnneao to the now oneaiditoabenal 
auures of wealth, but one wholly ioermpatible with ror sata are true 
Lost -yrar the ex todis-ru ther ips thin tallies Sypcaeobens ecm 










hepa rgnmnyre one of thew places ‘would, 


noe ‘I found the ‘Testho-fly 
thie seu ak oni this, wars 





al the @y on hia line of bovine shai the 
Bishop: le yxirsqually familiar with be fete = pea coat to be 
wll examm!tiesd before « trostworth hy opinion could propotitiond on tatter 
of such vital iinportanse aa the selection of a proper road, 











6.—Orerlond Route to China vik Anam, Texga Pani River, Khomti, 
By Hesnr Corram, Esq. 


Deyamrwatts Estat, Baduilla, 
ted Sith, Laie. 
A Gexrommas reiding in Luckimpore, pin agdieln hae travelled 
mnch in neurly every part of tos wont, bak ade mit aad Sinord ti sysher nhah 
entrance into Chinese territory ent the Khamti Singphuo country, and 
ooroes the Irrawadd Kiver into Yunan. 

For the above pm he went to considerable persmal fo the outit 

per ad eng a eighteen folorers an uote #— 
, {ine Sepor of the 44th (om mre); sep regard pisertiogasn ra wee 
oak 5 three syste calles foo mage Dhoomns 





o Mty obj vii oeatieg hema od pally to draw op o eenes of Lotter 
on ‘Tea Caltivation, for tha benefit 'c dra out Hit Ta of Oeylon: alin to 
Gemcribe the country and its pecple; the mmnners and citeme of the nomenon 
Hil-tribes on either side of “great Aszum Valley, through which flowes the 
poble Braleapmatra River, which in the rainy meme ts ee less than 15 miles. 
wide in ports, with a very strong onrrent. 

gle Reenter b “ Badivs ya,” the eamy ot the Firitlal 

yahlaomeblet piennees spre or anumal fair, the meeting of the. 


hb the sarnges 


‘Batiya ahout 870 miles from Calentta, 150 miles of whieh runy bes pts 
bry railway ; 60) niiles from Goalomio to Debroochur by atm 


Our little left Saliva an Byrn M4ih of Felouary, lor6, tha wenther 
: maga padliwrstiare be tai C. H. i: end ayant aoc bad 
eID, Asiatine sat Sang pirvadts-& entcmd aie tt guides 


a third. 

a deor angie ebehralgeertellae and dristling rain descemied all day, 
peed a Meee villagg on Ube [ef tank of the Brokmagutra, acl 
fo lin shore 3 oh sed, bm Or pte 














ADDITIONAL NOTICES, 591 


We Seales ie are eed ialet of great benuty, called * Bor 


Rhos #7 passed the junction of the ‘Tenge Nuddj and tho Tensx 
oigd ¢ pak mn gente anele TER ne Gi cal ee Tae 


The Khamtia informed wa that we t He be Be btee without 
ig badteapcllte gh {ya Abt rs, fourth 
dey op Sadlva, we sah i Fam,” and roanding 
@ aleneely wood iaand ahora Gee rps ran with gem Inpetuonly, es 
men, poling with all their might, brought ns to an anchor. 
The sxnery up ee rttpptieyctodiw bet ise 
any pra 7 ampere : raphe aa feta, heoaiae 
ML Cree, clad top to tom wit 
in festooua from the branches peas the water, tg 
We cuaped at Shang Kam for t two days, dried oar clotlies, mnt wrote Up our 
notes. “The Khamtis appeared to be an iutustri eiiteed mr netsh Themen cultivate 
Hew, with the sstivtence of Mishmi mountai the woe weave 
own sige eotten into seek maar Ai senlin Ize “veshece? anil their 
en. A Buddhist priest instructs the children in reading and writing, 
The village uf Shang dchios may be geet he ete ee 
im pi and guits; ales fatcho of ope bee Rica . 
um, uh give; alec ine he ba lene Pa ‘abaceo, 
allowing conversation with thes Hajah of Shang Kum ie ‘eopotient 


| gf i aloe hy he Bt) Gorn Sie erage Mal 









g fanvenstion we bad with inn reganting big hb nee 
etatitdeder ion of oor } tg, te fy comupuaitrton fay the 
* Calontin a ee rie ts the Ceylon Observer,” Colomba, 
ste teply to Mr TL Giumstions ‘lar Aamersoae: Chow Mung Thi «poke is 
a — 

* You could not posaibl to China af this time of the The rains 
have and you could oily t to Khawutt and hye to walt there til 
not fwasen, aa You cold neither get back nor go on, What would you 
do then? tee! antacid jungly, and there is encw to eross; fon have to 
h is oy Logon vas could pass now, you will find 

wanld kill you now pa 





¥! zen, ell al ioe! 
sing to attend to on i 
esi pice lets Bor 
co prone an 
ton be Saasmete oe 
why iba all very as On cams to 








white sh xren November instead of now, Fl go‘ with. you Mepfeet y-raideer 
write to the blige, kL a etn! bring ther in, arranges acrange everything, the met 
will only: cost from. six to eéght annaa (from Sc. to Ls.) per dim, and you 
can me what you like.” 

‘Hera was an. obstadla we did hot anticipate, and we tried to reduee our 

baggage: hut, a9 wo should have to carry sixteen days’ provialons, we did not 

Sean ac Oe Cited ier aan SE: 

‘Wo became continesd it would bo useless ettempting to pish our wo 
fo China within the consent af Coow Mung. Thi, are infin «x 
finmgiumt the Khauti contry, and even with tha Siigphoos We bind 
another interview with the shen tac a Seciial sub tint tin bed WUaeaS 
China and also Calcutta.” 

The cromquestiinine was reseed, se, gee fw a nt 
ra cle rid Sag gina uy tr lr Sk 








_ r 
shler preaseh hie with aioe native sword} and Brenden pir “Take 
chia to your lat Win how ae ead pe Geht with, You 
cannat enter Thibat, Et te-agaita (be coder Off dia 42vioeme Govectiienk 
back, of we will leill you." 

Chow Mang Thi went on to ay :— 
“Hobo is eivht pr Brey Saree nthe te, bot sixteen for you; and fo stir 


23 


pliew of proviaiona on the med. night days more to reach t 
Tprwerndi Hirer tod Kewl take you st at sctioa oe hteen 

(Hobong, the Kisarnti villa av gepen Syandbatalbes pg ater Hockune, tearm 
Burmoah, and the cite of the A tnines, near the Irrawaddi River.) 
pare canes Ranh Ants “ss to reach the Irwaddi River, and it will 
mata 1 








Tine na 
want of opium. and oT the | 
wifficiont mye ray wns canse uf 


oar tettem pia the T Pani into 
Govanimant posses to vist the Brahma Khund, We tod on one 





Sains | iver, or, aa. tho nati call A Karun * Sa ae bene : 
called the eh 1, ets th he ee miles Pa trahmapmtra, 
Wit duck wore: ; retry and the Tver abounds with Mosece fish ( nidiar 





peat itss me on Tonga Pani i Be onl Pe Ke Pa 
in ¢ me Noo. emcee over: the ene od tho wetera rahed through namow 
Ean oll pave Segp eertinay 9c 





5 falls and Sah 67h Fooreeith day ftom Sadivsa, “We commenced: 
overland march in the dimetion of the Ecahana Khoa, amping on the 
Salateerat Shree eee Marchi 
Tp th I Tet 38 wo looked #ronm,-U lane 
rizea directly facie tm oF =. of Sand tio Rhee Reale 
secre) pa enow-iad giant mountains of the Himalayan rows atoad 
valle! with se Sn eine oo thes, and often rooted me mthe 


al t 

aioe Wee ox runmned cone. leaving the Karam River behind 
Gi canted al tra tage 
Ahearn Dyiegucantrors gers pos Senin wulintienioand meceriaee 






ice 








manne: culimlated jp | 
Sexvellee "ating? obiieeled ake’ tae arcelreaeal 


—n ina Bin 





ee EE = eee 


594 ADDITIONAL NOTICES. 
wnother, man a kms, vephe way, nat gk oe sensations in elip- 


yum. 7 Dodi with grass, and op this we 






The Brahma Kiund bore #° worth of east from oor cam on the sandbank, 
til we came to the edge of the jungle, which we entered, anda hani boar’ 
march we had of it befor: we came ont again on the banks of the Brmhmaputra. 
Here we found exereise a ln chamois hunter, jurmping from from boulder tu boulder 
for abouts mile and a half, ‘This kind of exercise wcoounts for the mnaoular 
catvas of thie aishen’ coonsdaloeess, Bl tise and Serta 
Now anil eee tue bie conse eleenlie Raat opposite 
hank of -the mayutra River, the hills rising alrupily the water's- 
elge, and in the distance wa could see the Khund. A very cold, bis 
umsithy breeze was blowing down stream, which, with the prospect 
he tr ag a ge aac! pet es 
aeictnes Oe =e meas gS Aitmenert Seat cet 28 
Sine Or En Oh toca wal aap tan ng pes 
“path we a gy yy ef famous Brahma 
ai et of oh he 


3 or ‘Bacrad Pook sd Brahma, is a bey dependent prin- 
netscape ag a for wo 
jo the Ehond, and, whilet supe ying Whe sires, un tackwater into this 
small bay, enclosed by rocks nearly dicular, -Hirshma Ebund is 
a romantic A sas) wild sconory, seen pal ca so ares anu] 
beseres rou fity to several bondred feet to height, the eontents of the bay 
of 


poeta ity sopplled by the eerest tier oe for, aa wo teat at the foot 
: 1, wo conld see a hackwater flowing into and retiring from 
dey whilst again it le fed by the Deo pe her Water, which forma a small 
etream, and drains the surrounding elern (thie Minkirni Hills). 
There iva projecting mek, over which we Solnhed. and ther has Pie # 

af the mighty Brahmapatm, rushing and fouming rae 
as though angry at being enclosed in:so amall T 
two hundred yards from the whuids anid can only be seen ni 





rocks, nd fine 
at ast on we wore shart. of tice, and oat tnenr tefunedd te gu ai ingh farther j 
pac der even Sy vasbpin bag eterna the jungle on the bank of the 


Karam, intended for our return journey. (‘The rice wee bidden in the Jungle 
Gti anéonut of our grea cay bee inp ans nearness) 
But, to return to the subject; of the rocks, the 


Deo Pani Ouacule, eatoe sae ania recs chine shea mapntra isening from nm 
Epa ined Mishani Hills clothed with teak te their suarenitet, 





Pe tetra su of jury wa the taf ca eae 
shee Battin owtter moet gpa ate scr tpMesgye hirnamdh the day we 
our 
io dui tea hoe Teturn to Sadiva, 22 dye 


out, where we 
amocths of 






Mown Agen on the we were moored at the 
2 Pani and Noa Dwhing; many were of opinion that it 


MWe have both bept our journals of thin journey in full detail; nnd shoul 
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and riper Hp the esi a anid Khamnt which are exehuled 
pias Aes us we shonld only be st cnet enh : 





7.—Table of Distances ow the River Amazons, 
By Lizwett.rx Nass, Esq. 
Park, July Gnd, 13TH. 


By the medium of Mr, 8, W. Silver, I forward a Table of the distances 
in geographical miles Se noes ond pines ot Salas the River 


Amazons, from Pani to Yurisagnga, in which i¢ may be ‘agreeable 
to yoa to receive. The eslculatinns wi a el theo sperience of upwants 


Tam indebted to Mr. Sinmun, an English Naturalist, list, lately from Gospaqnil, 
and to Don Rafal Reyes, of Por yan, on the River Potumayo, in C 
for assistance in forming the Tubls, especially a» regurds that portion 
¥ ites and Yurimagnss, in Pern 

@ are opening Wp steam Bric vere et eine dey, ya 
*attntarea eas flared ppt coming tes Gain seorrmpi 


4f the Andes, andl if-yoa will direct my attention to ¢ reel! 
to your Society, I will endeavour to scoure reliable infurmnation 


Ts the Seervtary, B.G.S. 






Tantz or Dyeraxces. 
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FRICAN EXPLORATION FUND. 
Avcuver, 1877. 





PATROX, ILEH, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


MEETING AT THE EGYITTIAN HALL, MANSION HOUSE, 
JULY Liew, 





Wirn'a view to making more widely known the objecia of the 
Armas Exrioration Fosp, the Committee, hy permission of tho 
Lorn Mayor, bold «a Public Meeting «at the Mansion Howe on 
Thuraday, July 18th, at3 ra, The objects of the Meeting were 
fully explained in the following letter addressed by the Presidant - 
to the Editor of the ‘ Times,’ and published in the issue, July 17th, 


Si—On Thursday next, the 10th, a Public Meeting will be hold 
at the Mansion House, the Lord Mayor in the Chair, in ald af the 
“ African Exploration Fund,” recently commenced by the Council 

“of the Royal Geographical Society, to promote the continuons and. 
systematio Exploration of the Interior of Africa, 

The enlightened efforts of the King of tha Belgians to -givo-n 
fresh impulee to the exploration of Afries—expocially the central 
part of the Continent—and tourgunise means by which the energies 
and sympathies of ull the civilize nations of the world might be 
combined in furtherance of 4 commen object, have met a ready 
respons from. all the enpitals of Europe, The first result of the 
deliberations of the Conference held at Brussels lost autumn, when 
Tepresentatives from all the chief nations and their Geographical 
Societies took part, was the formation of an“ International Commis 
ion” for the Exploration and Civilisation of Central Afrim, In 
connection with this it was farther determined that ench nation 
willing to co-operate should form National Committees to collect: 
subscriptions for the common object, and send Delegates to tho 
Commission, thos centralising as much as posable the efforts made, 
and facilitating by co-operstion the execution of the resolutions of 
the Commission. 

Belgium was the first to establish « National Comimitiee, and the 


jo AYRICAN EXPLORATION FUSD, 

appeal mode by it, in November last, to the Belgian publio for 
subecriptions, met with great snoces, At the Meeting held Inst 
month, at Brussels, af the International Commission of the African 
Association, it was reparted that, in addition to a capital subscribed 
for investment, amounting to some 860,000 franca, tha interest 
from which was to be available, the annual income for employment 
would be over 73,000 francs for 1877, with every probability of 
increasa each succeeding year, From other countries Reports 
were received that National Committecs to co-operate with the 
International Commission had been formed: in Austria, under 
the presidency of the Archduke Rudolph, the Prince heritier: in 
France, President, Count de Lesseps: Haly, President, the Princs 
af Piedmont, the heir-apparent; in Spain, President, the King; 
Rozsia, with the Grand Duke Constantine aa President; Holland, 
President, the Prince of Orange; Portugal, President, the Duke of 
dan Jannario; Switzerland, President, M: Bonthelier de Beaumont. 
At Berlin, im response to the views of the Brussels International 
Canference, is National Committes waa also formed in December 
last, under the title of the “ German African Society," the functions 
of which will he to carry out the same objects as the International 
Commission, viz—1l. The scientific exploration of the mknown 
regions of Central Africa: 2, The opening-up of Central Africa to 
civilisation and commerce; and 3, as ulterior object, the extinetion 
oF the slave-trade, This last, it is to be dhserved, was aleo on tho 
programme of the Internutional Conference. As with the Belgian 
Commission, a leading feature of the German operations will le tho 
establishment of stations, which are to serve partly ay bases of 
operations for travellers, and partly os centres for the spread of 
wivilisation end commerce. The German Emperor haa given 
to the new Soviety 25,000 marks from finds at hia dispoml, and 
bopéa are entertained of an sunual prant from the Budget. Theo 
‘Cortes of Portugal, some time ago, voted 20,0001. for the expenses 
ef an Expedition to the Congo: while the Italian Geographical 
Society, aided by the Government and the Italian public, has already 
devoted more than 200,000 francs to enable the Marquis Antinori 
{fo carry ont encceasfully hia Expedition to the south of Abyssinia, on 
ronfe to Central Africa and the Great lakes. "Thin earnestly, and 
simulianeously, the work of exploration in being preaecuted, both 
not bo long before many others will be equally actively engase, 
A passa — New York has ule been received, showing 
=jual willingness (0 co-aperte, and thus combining tha effurts of 
the New with those of the Old World, ES * 





‘The part which Great Britain is to take in this great movement 
cannot be a matter of indifference to the nation that has hitherto 
held a leading position in the exploration of Africa, whoss travel- 
lers have discovered in the present ceneration the sources of tho 
Nile, and done more than all other nationalities combined to make 
known to the world the interior of Central Africa and the great 
Lake region within the lust twenty yeurs, as tho eketch-map, 
accompanying tho circular of the African Exploration Fund Com- 
mittee just teened, plainly chows, ‘The: commercial and colonial 
interests and the territorial possessions in Africa of this country 
are larger than those of any other European Power, while the sup- 
pression of the slove-trade and the advancement of missimary 
labours have been objects of national concern for more than half a 

it was the natural desire, therefore, of the Britich members, 
gecorsphers, and others invited to the Brussela Conference, to take 
part in the International Commission, and to co-operate with it in 
furtherance of the excellent purposes set forth in ite pProgrannic, 
notwithstanding some obvious difficulties touching International 
questions and ‘territorial rights. But the Geographical Suciety 
could not, by tt constitution, enter upim any field of oporationa 
other than that of exploration. Commercial enterprise, suppression 
of the slave-traffic, and missionary or other civilixing agencies, will 
all profit by any progress in systematic and continuons Reogra- 
phicel exploration. But, these are objects ont of the province of 

hical Society, and must be pursed by independent 








agencios. 

In view of these insuperable obstacles to a combined action with 
and through the International Commission, it has been determined 
ta move in the same direction, in accord and correapondence with 
the various national mesociations and the International Conrmiasion 
at Britaels, in so far os the ohjeots of expla 





oll, in such manner as to assist mutially, and wonid air iaaty a 
force und resources by duplicating the lined of exploration dr wm- 
necessary interfersnoe. Eventually it may bo possible tilea to con- 
tribute to the funds of the Intemational Commision, in forther 
token: of sympathy and cordial wishes for the success 

ment of ite larger scheme of philanthropic exertion. 

‘The Council, therefore, finally resolved that the best course of 
action for the Royal Geographical Stciety to pursue was to meeivt, 
by a grant from their own income and other steps, in the establish 
ment of a national fond, 1o be called the “African Exploration 
Fund:" this fund to be devoted to the stintifie examination af 











a % 
mterior, and all euch other cm 5 ns IR pala 
preparing the way for opening up Africa by peaceful moana. 

To the public the Council and their Ecpleration Fund Com- 
mittes naturally appeal for support, since it is only by a oonment 
of considernblo frnds, far beyond the resources of the ( 
phical Sovicty, that any eystematin and continuous exploration ¢ can 
be successfully conductad in Africa. This ix the object of the 
Public Meeting, which will ba more fully ect forth at the Mansion 
Howse ou Thursday next by several distinguished «peakers, whoea 
interes in a more systematic and effective plan of geographival 
exploration than haa hitherto been possible, and in the rewnlis 
snoh efforts ore calenlated t) bring abet, for the benefit alike of 
the African moo and tho civilised. world, has indyeed them to 
promise their sasistance un thet occasion. 








Lam, Sir, yours very ry truly, 
1 Geel | Eornerronn ALOK. 
1, Ravila Bare, Joby 16, 





‘Thére waa a good attendance at the E¢yptian Hall, Mansior 
House, on the day named; the following noblemen and peutemun 
boing noticed, among others, us present :—Hie Grnes the: 
of York, Right: Hon. Lord Ovttesioe, Sir Harry Verney, Bart. 
‘Bir T. Fowell Buxton, Bart. Sir Wonry Barkly, cc.n,, Sir Howson 
W. Rawson, Mr. 8. Morley, w.r., Rev. Ir. Mofint, Mr. Donald Currin, 
Mr. BR. N. Fowler, Mr. Francis Galton, ra, Commander Vi L. 

Camern, Bx. o8,, Colonel J. A. Grant, cn, Capt. Foot, my. 











Se ental (ick aust the comi ie wht man seipedtitlon 
wreeked, some of soe oe 















On each of 
here wai no 

in greah . ord 
pomunerce, are all involved. in ; Gao o ex} aioe, ahe “am, its Sule only 
the first of a large cerics of beneficial advances Tt ix the first. siep towards 
pane up ¥ seg aioe, ot of may : (ot Oneiesonalcge 
Ff cmnmaivee, or of may. efierth lor apreedl. the. Meatnes | 6: Cheketianlin-tk 
us tint fatally which gave Intense to- thee. exp 1 ante 
waa om that nat the appealed jn Uta J to the grester 


ay vor, to take into serioua consideration how 
1 for the A friexn within the lust tmeuty-Live yunr, and bow girat are 
Lege ssineiel vcr dangp ea eer uy F : in 





a 


the msasacres that tale place tre ‘ta to yea, in to save ride made 
Arabs sod hes con has hen estate, of finan 50,000 to 

iwiee mci 

Beane of the TASTE es Chat a ars inal Sr Oe Nese 16 ean 


without an effert. te. pat an and to anch’atrocitie. One he remembered 
distincdly, wien De. Livingston) was watelhrs a great murket on the banks 
ul so niver, where wer cngrratad a large nomler of men, Won ‘etd 
children, who had beonght ther produce in ordur therchaner it. | Saddenly 
shots ware heard. Same of these Arsh alave-honters had fired ta among the: 
TH ing people. JAM their produce waa thrown down, and there was a grest 
tam pede ste Arabs kept firing vollevs, and oven eet then in the river while 
they attempted! to exape, There waa-n ereal @liughter, aod they probibly 


requires..the | of aTow Englishmen and othure—-who Kare bab une 
desire, whieh ia to curry inte the interior the henefit of civilisation iia bmane 


remain behind, We must, however, have public pnors “aid srt 
Pent cnr crac hiar a ao ve 


imet Uritain, whiek has hitherto taken the lead ip 
















i 
raphiery of all 


cof a entry by desl oc tanlated unl 





ey aelaay Beawen has catered froma sat ter west, and made: a sree 
nlenost niki led im the history of ee And them is reason to 
letiews fr naar sel a late ancounta, bo when we forther pore .onr 
ekgloralicoa nid know. hat is the conres of tha Gago ead Laiaba thane inet! 
be o means of unitine, by a caual, the greal watercourses from the Exstimn 
eet Surely these wero great and worthy objects of national 





maritime. interests that aro invatval in this 1 “of eexplbitadiod: Wa had 
iotonia great powstial chiofly by our eonuneron our eolunies, mma it. 
wos nly Uy Ke eadily in view the means af further davelocment and 


Dew mar efor Gur masta, that wo al bope fo mata 
y ipa Be we tow bold, 


Sir Roranmrone Ateock omeluded by moving the following 
Roel ution —— 


That the commercial interests of thiv country are to « ae 
savolwed in | the Batanga of _amaetponsee and Mee 





Cachan Ve%. Gissuntic te ssoomiling the motion his ox 
om Ca, ema mi lf i thie 
ihe There wat ant archipelags in the Eask called the Spc lands, tert 
Africa might be designated a spice continent, Siac tha valley of the Taralals 
envi 





he bad walke! for a lang disianoe under the shade of 
pone es literally. corared with mnutmess, which were not | 
SE ere tata sa satinice ok comaierys : 
wpa fw on Peto shores of Lake Tanganylia, Mice, com, vad at th 
6 4 tropical country could be grown, be might axicad the districts 
W Uineh ei everic eablivees On very: Of the high plateatre wlirwt bid 
been onltivated to & certalu extent by thu Arabs, aij the grin which was 
et tery might b export from th Rast Cost of Allenton 








the contr, Te LETS the cre teat india-ruisbar amannted to 42/0; 
1876, 100.0001 ; anil this year they were expected to reach, 250,000 This 
was owing to the Salton of Zaniher having ed same of the enpital of lids 
wibjecitand) the people Sapam Fae his font or frotu the alave-trads. All 
thems articles of couinerct ‘wom nodanht be brooght within easy resch if 
Be ayatenritic. plan of ¢ siniyects ware resorted tp. This évatematio wcplo~ 
ration must be one of the tint steps towards the oj np af the eontipent 
to missionary work, ts eodaneins scial th ly libel All tome three ehoehl 


pas Rag ee andthe sincatlil be ret frolenay aisies the misionnry ati 
the tender, bocaires ag the missionary forced his way inwards, judi lotreassl the 
wanls of the people hy educating then, xy wild the trader find a mom resid} 
market for his wares, Thin slave-toule was somucthing more harrjlile than ady- 
ody apald p eee gg cried conn be ae of ir rane 





l her 
be alilt to tho 1 thes 
a ! ri ate poe Ronan veow Aree 
villages, with a. poyularion af 00 or 600, being depopulated in. order to firrmists 


a writchix! atriny: of 50 or 60 alaves, unl all the rest of the inhabitants of thea 
vilinges, if: not Eilled pore teats pendent 8 pentane id and die of 
stacy py hi at eg wild beasta joebenn barrie thiter whieh: 


‘hes ale 

oie aa pues civilised being who id pot 

e¥stematic exploration. Wien the roads were 

lured ex Mr, was dole pew, Wee nen wronld no ker 

of ben, an in a fow years there would be tramways tip earn na act 

, aysiem of water-communiostion in’ then cattne of Atrio being 

a, the whole of the interior of the continent would be opened ip 
pau trade, Wale at howe these was depen fa the marti sed 

| world, there warn in: Africe—one of the tithest jaroducingcbamtriba 

asa a ede ie el re ala 









ie te the motion, and te: do their beat to render it a penctical 


e vice Adeind E. OMUMASHEY, aa a teptesontative of the Society for the 
enconrabeniant of Arts, Manufactures, anid Commerce, which canis over 
3000 menibers, wished to exprees their desi: to sid In promoting the more 
ment In the Afrienn-Bectlan of ihe Soxtety pod gir ean sth piras eee 
papers bad been read by a wuttiber of London’ an pool gentlemen, all: 
aii the ereat dere booy flerubvcdeuiagd inte transactions with 
tht interior of Africa. The missionary and the traveller hud tlteuly don 
thiir duty, but be thonsht the missinnury would som come fo @ standstill 

be was backed up by the merchant and the sgriculturist, With 
civilization the African requiris to be taht habits of industry, the nissionar, 
shoald ba by the mechanic 


| with a view to promote the 
object uf danproriug the Afrieun, , = 


The Lorn Mayon, who at this juncture entered the room and took 
the hair, pot the Resolution to ihe Meeting, which wes unani- 
ae 
That the history of the Slave Trade during the last three centarics, 

nod the crimes yearly perpetrated in ifs maintenance at the 
present day, render it imperative on all nations why have ever 
profited by this trade to adopt the most effective means for 
its suppression ; an essential preliminary.te which ie a aye 
tematic sffort, auch us is uow proposed, to obtain further m- 


| regurding the less laown regions of Central Africa, 
and sucorlain thé best routos thereto from the cong! 








‘ 





without urging i iat eitis axinstsrbetiie ul hee a thee bmw 
thim country Yad to de in fiytere with woch athe A certain 
sumber of alae lu to be provided overy reur ty supply the’ needs of the. 


beside to 4000, de owen bell that number, ‘and -thicetor i 20,00, 

weet exporter! frou Quiles atuler the trealy, tho i 16,000 want ula 

whore, mul wore exported in defianod oF the other the treaty, whiely” 

fuchede slavery upon the sees How was thie to bo reall with > He tien 

that the tine that wes being siopted wan at leat « thoroughly peacticat } 

namely, the opening np of roads throughout Alrios, Ik a full of 
+ 2 
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Sectsiity sind ishing; ais 2 worrmarce cxreilil thy qlaibedl thie, the slave traffic 
woullt ‘wither away of its nwa coon), Tr wad necessary tliat a practical mation 
[ike Hrext Airlixin Tao spt soot endl Che xeon of Aon en 
diestimg with. They chonld not atop) chart wniil the continent of A 
traversed it all directions by great hizhwara, Tt would thos give np all tte 
riches, and the commerce of Londo “would not fail eb nite gra ctl Rode 
tesplt; and oq the other hand it woulll onkthanyr ed ten fustiogs whieh 
would beoothe the law of thes dark commanities, andthe chimes whith now 
offended Het be elie toc Sule tami eee’: Pasay cee igh which’ the 


in 
it fleyter pete pleasani In seconding the Resolo~ 
tion, bocause he els that i contained within it Hive \digctrtner tikes 1} was te 
any of all civiliael mations to joit topethe 
itting an end to thi slave 








bad heen de locas striroee dingrece 






which had | 
dltibe, bat tn Eatroanaltig Sviliantint anil lionest commerce where alee 


thi z 

Het rapind and min had It was worthy of rant brance thas al 

tho Eastern Coast of (A the ‘Wavestride! had shot at’ slltinss 

‘Wham the Pon first patiacited the Cape utc extended thelt explore: 

Hons to thes ae y did not find any savagery prevailing, bol a succession 

‘Wf fourishing with inhableants, es on a largennd Bourishing 

Sous with tho omets oF India, Aratcy, and tn course of time, ae Sere 

th Sy linc hpaumbileentama testy which wad by tham Introxtmeed, that stale 

artnet tan destroyed, and fo eye ge there had heen tut little 
trudler bet thar dliatriot, “We pthinkiue, however, that thut 


state of odie emg ruryy eatery adit would be re-cetablisted, 
Sivdheg BS Alses concurrent exertions of Europeaus enleav. ‘to introduce 
| thoughts and idase to the natives, and at the same time th mbrantaes 
te commerce, It hut already pies evra: on ene ee aces 
Wsiee this Uhecer wore tomed Cd ctor rae of Indian traders deal 
with European traders, and who were perfectly prepared to take the part 
of middlemen. He could not but hope that the’ aa to the loss of Life 
‘which attended tho slave-trade wore rather thoeg whiclt were truo a few yenrs 
wo Tecate Mott tare daab  Batthpiel gen time. He thonght it 
be acknowledged that the Government ie metas a eeuias’ il Eo ahuh tant 22 
wants the suppresion of the alsve-trads, They had maintsined foe snaty 
spaces Mere summer Of: Sh race anon lig the. wou 














Sperone: Vrat-be held tha -oppeatt Seiad beahe tik tial oa wbunitsl be 
tntrodticed | beep tho sf Aa Geographical Society had laid open the 
tong & SSOO00. wo tot En sar vite SYREY 
sty tea hi hah posed. 250 wort ropenh maniac 
year, and — of missionazy lavas, rl ot abe cttae 0 tp 
Rie mal Geowraphical Sock 
Laanen, who had lately retumed from a vialk tothe Court of Morpene, 
sald thebethiel oomutrysaad itm-position in relation reais tea 
ithanct Sar hove alawnsion “tina tt, tleseryt, This arse mainly fh be 
ind desire fer isglution of tha Moors, i ear elinvim’ 












See tas aetenen onal atvilsendical: fa yenecal, ual \k ito the 
auippression of ari Extensive alave-brace. ovate A. an. papel wen Tot be 
cory costly, and. might, ly means of trade, be made partly wli-supporting. 
inwon: declared by people in EF oro that the ‘Sultan would never allow 
eprpagna oe ela eee as age aa sy hiv rs 

ut «notice, bo net only offered no. oppo iit 
cle inate De Leared‘s safety wherever hin Majouty's st alia | 


‘The Resolution was then put and carried wou, com, 
Mr. 5. Mossey, wz, moved— 


That this Mesting views with ‘satisfaction the conlinuona + iia 
earnest offorta of the several Missiouary Sorieties in this 
EE mn the foutsteps of Livingstone, to spread 

nising inflience of Christianity in Africa. ae 


= 2 & 








Fund Cominittes t6 be a powerfal auxiliary, ‘aait ft 
open up new fielde for their labours. ae 


In doing 4o le expr hope that the aitineas of Lemcon seid 









wore mali mt i rs eetnemion, toners suntiment or syrapathy, 
ut for mubscribing liberat 14 the ane in belinved that: 

onght tebe the forerauner of the snissionary,.. He insemnt, ly that. thw the 
Thimes of communication ought to bo pushed throagh tho andl ‘per 
retance and determination of Brith traders, se chats tices, snake Bln one 
aceesa for those who went on o son pecpam nt oper a of eproading, not the 













to make sess 

bimaeif to take lah eed fete atest 
ours of Africa, an end woulil soon be 4 ayn ee 
hong ibdal Giatreseed all the frienda 

forwhrt his. name omluly, but. boa swcoalal glut mi lsieribe- EKG. teyenr wo. i 
tha Society continged iis work, 

Mr..&. Iicrentsscs (Seortary to, (he Church Missionary Society) seondal 
the Resdlution. He said with reeand te the opening up of Alma, Misvionary 
Societies were taking posession of the cxstern portion of the interiog, ani thoy 

were already at work. nec pa en tromant be had remon to heliqve.that 
‘one drwuited inijes of hadactuafly bean ent, throu dog 9708! ot 
the Churet Missionary Society, from acne wp to the bichlawls of Eastern 
“5 auch m rou} as would permit the pussies of the bullock: pindussegero 
dhe: biped: awptittl cone follow, scrumpanted: by Mr, Price, he iniasienary wf the 
London Missenary Society. “The London vysitheidai Church, bometies 
had }ian wtieable way ezreed ty divide the land eterna | The dormer 
Rarschatcangs trig Miya Sipe aod the contral parts lying arouml Hani wont 
toda to ‘The © nied the interesting region Caplain Cater bud 
“vec ‘The Churey Missionary Sociwt ero, bp, take praeeeeion af) tho 
Nyanes and the Albert Nyanca, For this purpose a party: had been 
acl os it. bed been. held eer conmiderablo. Une thar iin whine 
net at a that portion ofthe African dontipent, whiph ems iy 
ee fl malaria and tever, was a pocessary: preliminary, aut Snr fe ouly for 
hisicnary work, but fur the opeting Ep ol the interior al Alrica, 
Miesonary Socinty consider they wero justified in apportioning. ae ie 
muttiof LO00M,, which waa plucwd Iu. Uheir hands flr thie jrorpene of minke lie 
this toad. "They would .clfor it to: Ihe Geexraphical Sectety, to the Lopdan 
Missdotiary Socinty, and toall thesw who would penetrate Africa in the apirit of 
the present scheme, Some of the had| d Vioteria. 3 panaa, tual, baw 
bet je ee fini. atcarmboat that had ever rested iti ite waters. ‘Thwit 


t ete ol Rey pt. aienicgs eaadiniys : une 
Sepa 
Boletos’ a at | 


to reviow and exyimss its. pleats waa De eye yt ante 





+ thie ee Bini fren th 
raid battalions wisi wea pita erg 








Mivsimnary unary Societies earnestly wished was that ench wn asiodlation aa tha one 
oom tem set ar ny hand, wd gi: ad a he the totreduction 
of trl ate) committee, aul enterprise and geographical research, wherever 
aphenee b inte Afmoa. | 
Afr, Lover. mid ke thad his) shirtyeaight voara’ experienoe in Africa, and 
hind visited ond traded with every seilement from the river Gambia dows t 
wei Snipe gran er tip renect ty Soap ecnisin Tihs aarhnticcanesen A 
vo 1f-a8 his win onnmiette 
poobe-earcied on in be Pha’ enact ‘a cacfeied vahahbaa eacnnartiname aid and 
Protection. 


The Resolution was then put and carried, : 
Sir H. Bank.y proposed -— | ne 
That the opening up of Central Afrioa by Geographical exploration, 
eapecinily on its’ Eastern side; fe of great importance: to: or 
Sonth African Colonies, and our possessions in Western India, 


ae having for one of its prospective reaulta a large devolop- 
ment of commercial activity between the respective countries, 


a ben Corea tenement 6 Toes Senge  Sonereen ere ee ora 
he was contin: af the creat importance, ft) a commercial point of 
of opening up the interior of Alrics. The export from this cou to 

South At 22d rst Rempel Sor ol gad Pesos indreasad,-cwiniy munity to 
the discovery of eusmantiia, cand te euneration ot tie Dial Te ths 
wae perhaps net generally known a ot 

were ent nip bathe Tisasaned Fields finmd that aay into thar remota mtarnae by 
thems of trabera, vite-lind hat become ote of dare 





Hative commerce, and it wan estinmted that” are Were: annmally eeint. 
wut from that contes goods to the walue of hnlf&a- Sekai Theat trade 
had : Dee Oe eodine ef ine decoaicy babe that the 


trade Linereasd ny Lritial Imilumnoo extended further aud further towards 
E i > and ordar wares eaenten tiara’ Phe Se Rie 








onmaing the 2axns Rivet writh bake 3 "i 

the Aanibes! River wete concerned, hes eg th 

oliaiging therr sasent and ae itt erehoating i 
eblelt hal been in or reste of commntic ting with 
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teri Sar isd ‘Bir Theophilin Sh 


th tall Sou Souther frien.” athe afta : 

thouzhe thor would be no diffien! eetting hem to ascode taany proporal 

thet micht be made te then, Wil ot con Bee eden tetas 

hr cond not poak, tot from tmvellora who had been ren 0 
reas to Modecbeus vise So tha hereon alt 

Sepilly axbleel; 30 dou te, hee te the wht 
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apap yt in hoped that the 
Hrbrepiertele Bi: Pipsiceg ob azine | ef thee thst toy mic be 
perfectly conbdvat that aa the Biritich penile advanced the alave-trade wens! 
, in secouding the Hesolntion, ssid that the :accomnr 


ee of the south by Sir Henry Barkly was very enectrassit 
ci aa | 
to him (Colonel Grant), who had srn the peotte inte weet. The races he 






found from tho Hastert Coost to Bie Sa neiel eer eee ulwaya willing to allow 
travellers to pass throo men, 
ter at cel peertytie roesk werp elie! Laem Fit 


route, 
na Sir Hi. Barkly had tated, waa fron the Gel Pielde right tc the north, 
Sess Becaabrer seats ains Bortod and Speke were fisk tc euler 
Sensis nob ecall brane! “oi to Lake Tanganyika, Tho ridge extend 
the Goli Fields wua very lofty, ‘ekg some 4000 art 6000 fet above 
evel of the sea, and the whole a*plendid one. “The aeoond and 
‘bext important rote would be to ha pect cad Ob Njeems roouinita 
mst eniihern-end of Lake Tuna Another nnite wie along 
mtain range near the const. A few travellcrs had gone through the monn 
yaaies, Lut 1 was desientle meme. how pear the muuntains approached 
‘bow far they receded from it, in order that high clevated poste 
i upon aw fnture svt tleruentn, « they be reqnirel. Afterweris 
Beek elie oe The wholo 
the conntry required to be ex plovet Im order to. find wut the mont ¥ 
where people might & and where steamboats might ae pa ta 
7 it “ies and collet the vast products of shioges, 
The suitives wore quite ready to + Imcter with any ove who would dunt witty 
thom fhitly and honestly, W. be and those whe secon him went, 
the slang the rote evined great curity tn seg th , and ehowod 
cleverness and tact in the management of their affuire ull, howewes, 
te sr dat dleeat nhs Wf they were tanght agricninore, “anil iitere conetraction af 
Wheeled conveyances, aa catile abontilnd, They only raised suificlent crops for 
ee ela as se cei “pre it wos tet aap numeri 
intericr Toes O the te 
Mie Keers Nipholls, os fur ae by (Colonel Grant) ms ml ta noone wey 
=I hers le Puygheaa ie and if the (ese pa ae 
would not tsi nt, haat would punish, 
Seca th dateee ti ie Panic “Gate, ihe 
that therm appeered ne physica! Gificelty: the 
anes. At present there was no telegrayi Hic com-= 
Good Hoye ee ars 
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Fete goer gee innane't zs ai the King of the Briginns by 
; ts Me ro ee ters. ‘Heyond Whe ue Gar | cia ya id = 
Bnweels in Septem i would reeult 
eat Africa Teast the cotetroction of this line, ntl the benolite which 
would wccrpa to the developanent of systematic exploration in Central Afrion, 
the advantages atel bonnlite that would rewult te de native races would by 
tboinded, for tot only would the line fort = paeesienl civilising mpent, buh 
it would oui eco pence Mapa very, cifective leurier against ihe slove- 
trade, “Pogland Had a great. part pr in tho dloveiopmant.- aul civilisation 
Gh Mision, end ecole tosh that thet. portion of the continent 
welected by the Commitine oa the scene of its operations Boras shi haspatns 
tlie whale fabric, The Victoria Nyanga, ‘Tanzanyika, aml Nyasa Lakes, by 
toaava ‘of their favourable sitnation and the undoubtel they 
affuniel far extemlad water-oommunleation, must eventuully beoone the ob 
weutres of setilement ani trade, Ut was for the people of England ta 
whether the great work of tha on Commi tice would be comumeatod, - 
atul he did not hesitate to assert that thes who: pr boa the Gommitens dis 
+ cudeavourn would nt only confer ™ fi upon this country, 
Boru lactis blominne usar eoontiena tnilllooe at tiie humati. Tacs. 






The Resolution wax put and carried. 

On the motion. af Sir Rotienrou» Aumes, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Lord Mayor for the use of the Egyptian Hall, ond 
for his kindness in taking the Chair, 

Mr. Dowaip Connie proposed a vote of thanks to Sir Rutherford 
Alosek, which was tnanimonsly carried. 

‘Bir Turuemronn Atcook, m acknowledging tho compliment, 

sel a hope that, ay a result of the Meoting, the nim and scope 
of the Googmphical Society in regard to the schume would be maida 
widely known throughout the Empire, and that no nation in. 
Enropo or elaewhere would be allowed to assume the lewd whiels 
England had #0 long taken with @ mmch honour and credit im 
Africun Exploration, Ho trusted that the British nation, as well as 
the Hoyal Geographical Society, would always be ready and willing 
to co-operate. with other societies which wery amming at tlie same 
cotnmun ubjecta of abolishing the African slave-tmde, and ounferring 
wpon Africa the blesings of civilization ond commerce, 

The proceedings then terminnted, 
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MINUTE OF A CONFERENC 





~ Held at 1, Savile Rene, ow Friilay, the Sth of June, 877, 


RESPECTING THE FEASMILITY OF A LINE OF OVERLAND 
TELEGRAPH THROUGH AFRICA TU CONNECT THE LINES IX 
SOGTH AFRICA WITH THOSE OF BGYPT. 


Sin Horumaronn Aveock, Sir Honry ©. Rawlinson, Sir Alexander 
Milne, Bart, Sir Douglas Forsyth, Sir Rawion W. Hawaon, Sir Joln 
Keuneway, Bart. General Righy, Colonel Grant, and Mr. Francis 
Galion, mémubers of the African Exploration Committee, met to 
confer with Sir Sumnel Qannieg and Mr, Hobert Sabine, 


Colonel Graxt proposed that tha Mesting abonld consider the 
fcambility of constructing a line of telegraph overlanil, ‘eo as to 
complete m communication from Alexandria to the Cape, and’ the 
expedieney of callecting and making public: information upon tho 
anbject. 

it was agresd among the members of the Committee- that, 
altlemgh it was not their province to promote commercial or 
philanthropic undertakings in Africn, it was; nevertheless, quite 
within their province to express. opimiony n° the geographical 
conilitions, either physics! or political, affecting ench an unider- 
taking, which might be browght nnder their notice, In the 
Prusent instance, if Sir 8. Canning and others would inetrict 
‘the Meeting ox to what was required for the construction and 
maintenance of a ling of Iund:telugraph, it wold be prepared to 


ait information: given to the Meoting waa to the following 
her Colonies in South Aftios has long been falt, Since the dié: 
covery of the Diamond Fietde in Griqn: 
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concerned in the successful administration of affairs in that newly- 
acquired territary promises to ensure from the Home Government, 
as well aa from the Governments of the British Colonies in Sonth 
Africa, the support of any scheme that may be shown to be prac- 
ticable and. prudent. 

Hitherto attention has been turned only to the extension to the 
Cape Colony and Natal of the existing submarina cables, ‘These 
as far ws the Capo Verde Islands on the weet of Afries, and to Adon 
om the east, Several attempts have beon mado to accomplish the 
extension of one of those Jincs to tho Cape, but without smgoess. 
Tha expense has heen too great, and the sabsidies offersl by the 
Governments concerned have been ingaffictent : 

To Jay o submarine line from St. Vincent, in the Cape Verde 
[alands, to Cape Town will take abgnt 4550 miles of cable, andon 
to Natal 1100 miles of mble; making a total.of 5650 miles This 


line would present the advantage of connecting the. Islands af 


Asnension and St. Helena with England. | 
A direct submarine line from Aden down the coast to Natal, anil 





hence on, ta Cape Town, would take about 4850 miles of cable, It 


would add about 500 mikes to touch of Zanzibar god Delagoa Bay. 
But it has usually been contemplated to embrace im this tirouit the 
important (olony of Mauritins, which would contribute a liberal 
suluidy, together with the British Islanda of Seychelles, andthe 


Frenel Island of Reunion. The length of a line carried throngh: 


these points to Natal ond Cape Town would be about 6650 miles of 
dnbla. It ia believed that the idea of « line from the Cape Verde 
Islinds to South Africa has been abandoned in favour of this latter 
lino, Sir S..Canning and Mr. Sabine stated that tho cost per mile. 
of a submarine cable, when laid, is about 170/, Tha estimate, 
thorefors, of the shorter line would be about 850,000L, and of the: 
others nearly a million sterling; andl if duplicated, which ix almost 
the discoveries of chains of inland seas in Equatorial Africa, with 
the River Zambesi in the south and. the Lualuba to the weel, have 
Lifted: the veil which, wntil lately, shut ont. thle vast tmot from 
Earopean eyes, and have opened up the possibility of running & 
line of telezraph through it—a sobeme which not half-i-doxom 
yeata ago would justly have been treated az visionnry.. ’ 

At preent a land line of telqrraph exists’ between Alexandria, in 
lat. 31° s., and Khartum, on the Nile, im lat. 19°06-5., a distance in 
direct. course of 023 geographical miles. Jt has been proposed to 
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extend it to Gandokor, aleo on the Nile, in lst 4°54 5, a further 
distance of (42 geographical miles. ‘This portion has wen already 
survey). Its importance towards successfully mamlaining the 
government of Gordon-Pashain Upper Egypt isso grest, that doubt- 
lees the Hine will be constructed by the Khedire.as soon ae cireum- 

atatices will permit; and the progpeot of an extension southwards 
might even expedite tho commencement of the work, It is believed 
that all tribute obtained liv Gornlon Pasha within his Govermm 

ty be-applied to the improvement of the communication iste the 
Soudan and Egypt, and not paid into the Egyptian Exchequer. 

The total distance from Aloxandria direct ‘to Pietermaritzburg, 
the espital of Nutal, which lies simost on the same moridian, in 
fat. 50° «,, t= 9660 geographical miles, ‘ ‘The distance, therefore, 
from Alorandrin to Gondokoro, which is 1565 gvographicat miles, 
is wot far dhort of half of the whole distance. 

Ino the south, a land-lime exists from Simon's Town and Cape 
Town to Graham's Town anil Kine William's Town, dlmost dav cast, 
a distance of 550 miles, with» tiranchifrim the former town of Kini- 
borley, in Griqua Land, lat. 25°7 ©, wdistance of about 450 miles, 
From this a Hw carried dirvet through Pretoria, tle presetit expital 
of the Transvaal’ Territory; ‘to thy Gold Fiolils, in ‘lat, 17 5 & 
which lie nearly on ‘the ‘same meridian ka Alexunitria ind Pieter- 
maritaburg, would be about 840 miles in length, and’ there would 
remain @ ine of only 13-46 niiles tn direct course from Gondakoro. 
tothe Gold Fields to complete the line from Alexandria to Cape 
Town, Itmight be decided to carry this lino through the Orange 
Free State and- Natal, in the interest of thoes territories, iat it 
wind increase the length to some extent; 
| — fhe land-line from! Kiniberley to Khartmm’ (2826 joo- 

phical miles) to cost, iitinding ‘transport and ‘erection, a8 much 
ealk Guba Hiv Hite, the total asst of the line would only be half 
that of a single pnlmarine line. 

Tf, however, the Cape Colony should aere théir dine from 
himberley through ‘the! Transvaal to Tete, and the Khedive con- 
tintes his tine to Gondikoro, the cost of the rnnining | epotion 
reqnited to join these pointe would be about 290.0008 

‘The stages amd connecting links on this ling, ‘acconting to 
cur present knowledge of the route, commencing at Gondokoro, 
world be :— 

beat A ost 
ty 
3, Branch to Zanzibar, — 
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4. Station on north «ide of Take Nyasen, contiecting either 
with Ujiji, or branch to Zansilur, gs may be found pro- 
ferable. | 

6. ‘Tete, or Sousa. on River Zambesi; with 

7, Branch to Quillinane, or moath of Aambest. 

8. Leydenhorg, or Gold Fivids, in ‘Transvaal ; with 

®. Branch to Delagoa Bay; and 

10. Branch to Natal. 


Beyond the first diffioulty of the extent and commensurate cost 
of this line are two others: one, the heavy additional cost atiaing 
from the difficulty of transporting the materials; the other, the 
risk attending the construction and insintenance af « line of tele 
graph through a country inhabited by uncivilised tribes, The 
aay most he first dealt with, because, if it were as great aa at 

ight it might appear te be, it would be fruitless to endea- 
ssid yovercome the former. 

To many it might appear an éxtravagant and chimerical ander- 
inking to carry ao recent a product of civilisation as a telegraph 
wire, and one #0 liahle to injury, through the heart of « barbarous 
eountry like Africa, where explorers have hitherto been barely 
eas rye: Shes wry. Noverthelos, the more closely the mattar 
js considered the lees formidable are found to be the obstacles, 

Experience has shown that lines of telegraph may both be ogu- 
Seracted ich maintained withont injary (under ordinary conditions) 
in countries ocoupied by uncivilised, wild, and even hostile tribes, 
In the United States a line has beon carried from San Francisco to 
New York, a distance of 3900 miles, passing over the plains of 
California, across the Sicrra Nevada, through the desert of Nevada, 
over the Rocky Mountains at an elevation of 8400 feet above thio 

sea, and thence through the prairies for 700 miles, through territories 
cecupied by nunierous Indian tribes, who, however, dp not interfere 
with it, In ft, the wigwam of tho savage may be seen side by 
aide with the hut of the settler, who is rapidly following its course. 
In South Atnerica a line mins from Tinence Ayres acroes tie 
Ete p yee 10 Valparaiso and Lima, o distance of 1100 
miles, Another lino rune from Buenos Ayres, throngh the centre. 
of tropical Brazil, a distance of 1000 miles, to Sujuy. 

With similar enccess, a line has been ran across the continent of 
Australia from Adelaide to Port Darwin, a distance of 2000 miles, 
which was comploted within exactly two youre from the timo of its 
commencement in August) 1870, The difficulties of transport in 
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this ease-certamly equalled, if they did-not exceed, those which ant 
likely to be experienced in Africa... 

Theet lines have heen eurpaseed in length ond in difficnltios by 
that which crewses ths: Russian Empire from‘St. ‘Petersiutg to the 
coast of Siberia, a distance of 110°, or about 6000 goographical 
miles, through perhaps the most inhospitable and desolate country 
in the world. 

‘The Eussian lines throngh Central Asia are éxantples of lines 
carried securely throngh hostile trikes, But perhaps the uost 
npposite instance is that of the Euphrates Valley line, which waa 
snpcsssfall y constricted, and has been kept up without difficulty, 
contrary to the expectation and predictions of site of the ‘mist 
experienced judges: It was fonnd there, und has heen pinerally 
found, that's line of telegraph can, with prodent ‘and conciliatory 
management, and with very small) subsidies to the chief through 
whose territories it passes, bo maintained much moro easily than 
might be expected. Uf this conid be effected in the erphiratn 
Valley, ameng the wild and migratory tribes of that conniry, how 
ranch thore Promising ts the prospect among the wettled, and (when 
mnprovoked) peaceable tribes in mmny parts of this Afriqin line! 

Sir H. Thewlineon bears testimony to the ancesas of the Enplirates 
Nine, A line us been ‘pqecestfally etalliahed” in ‘Beloochistan. 
Colonel Grant's poreoual experience leads him to helleve there will 
bi no insurmountalie difficulty in Sonth Africa, Tho expedition 
recently gent by the Church Missionary Sobiety from Bacomayo 
to Victoria Nyanm met with no obstruction. Tho’ experiences 
of Bizhop Crowther up the Niger feads him to tho #anie eonelision, 
In fact, the: erection of a telegraph line fannliarizes tho! natives 
with the power, as well az the presence, of Europeans. ‘They 
become uoquainted with its mysterious sgency, and with the 
fact that no injury remains undiscovered, while tho locality of it iy 
atonee knwo. Each stage-is a step gaindd'in advance, and the 
chain behind is kept np, visible and nibroken, anlike the track of 

Jere; while the cinmmnication with an unknown distance, to 
the natives equally far and near, holds them in awe, As a matter 
of universal experienos they soun bevomne accustomed to ith presence, 
and-are not opposed to its maintenanve, 

‘The cost of con ing the Anstralian line waa nearly £400,000, 
or about 2001. «mite. “Phere every urtiole of minterial and of food 
had to be carried in wagone over the whole dixtuncs, the furthest to 
the centre being sbout 1200 miles in length, through ati iininba hited 
country, destitute of prople to aid the expedition, of water, and Uf 
all meana of eustennnee., Besides £000 tons of wooden poles, which 
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had to he out, prepared, and.carried an avenge distance af 6 to 10. 
miles, the preatest distance having been 350 miles, 2000 tons of 
muterials had to be carried, and several thousand head of cattle and 
sheep had=to be driven into: the interior for tha. cupply of the 
expedition, while tracts of 50 feet wide had to be cot and cleared 
through many Lundzred miles: of dense forest ecrub.. Nine stations 
were substantially erected amd equipped on the line. 

With vegard to, tho difficulties of tramepert, the Afriown: line 
appears to-be more favoured than the Australian. It ix proposed-to 
introduce upan each of the three great lakes » steamer, of puficiont 
capecity to distribute the materials, from a pingle main Gepot cn 
each, tp the points nearest. fo the line. of construction, and te. 
convey the materials to. theae depots from the points on the sea 
const nearest, or most nocemihle, to them, The steumers will remain 

on the lakes for other general purposes, which will, it ix hoped, com= 
tribute largely. to the opening up and civilising of thi» ‘part of 
Afri¢a. The roads or. tracks between tho coast and. tho Inkea will) 
follow, or anticipate, the efforts now abont to be made im the same 

The materials; which will for tho: greater part be of iron, on: 
acconnt of the ravages of the white ant on-wood—the poles being 
made in:sedtions,and the wire belng iu portable lengiha—can be: 
carried by animals, or transported in bullock or camel wagon, | 
whery water carriage is wnavnilable, Pack-horses, nrules, and: 
camels were nued on the Euphratey line, and can be loved, 
with allocks, in Africa, where the Tarte: fly does not pre 

Some idea can be formed of the sreigiit of theimaterial! secured 
Sir §. Canning and Mr, Sabine state that it will-be about 1 ton for 
each mile, A bullock wagon will carry about 14 ton, or enough 
for Li mile, 

Chreful explorations will be necessary before deciding upon thie 
points of approach to the lnkes. For instanes, io-will be necessary 
io determine whether it-will be better to carry-materiala wp tho 
Zombest aud Shire to the south of Lake Nyassa, establishing a 
portage ot the Fabs, or to convey them from Quilos to the north of 
the Lake, Various considerations besides those connected with 
ecomomy will doubtless influence the decisiom in. some of these 
chet 

iipoa: tsa. above. ‘prounth} Alia Oiaitierenog tierbataad She orate 
tha! there are no insuperable obstacles to the convtruction und 
maintenance of the line of telegraph brought to their notice, The 
advantages of it in encouruging ond sesisting the exploration of the 
region through which it would be carricd,—in facilitating thy 
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| mary anil mercantile associations throughout it, 
and j in promoting the objects ‘which the Royal Geographical Somety 
has in view, cannot be exaggerated, independently of the political 
and social benefits it will confer on the settled countries which 
it will bring into telegraphic communication with the rest of 
the world. Mr, Kerry Nicholls, from whos paper an this eubject 
tmuch valuable information has been derived, status that the colony 
of South Anstralia netted, during the firat year after the lint across 
Australia wus in operation, more than a quarter of a million sterling 
extra on its wheat harvest, throngh the telezraph ennhling sales to 
be made in foreign market« The advantage of a tolegraph in any 
form—cable or overlanidi—cannot be disputed ; but the latter would 
benefit the whole of the interior of the continent, while o cable linn 
would contribute bot slightly to this result. 





‘The Committee enbsequently resolved to insert the foregoing 
précis of the results of the Conference among their own published 
ngs, and to forward a copy of it to Her Majesty's Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, to the Kledive, and to their late 
collaucw, Sir Rarile Frere, the Governor of the Cape Colony, with 
a request to the latier that he should bring it undur the considera- 
tion of hie Council, and commend it to their attention, if he should 
cour in the views expressed in it. 
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